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Is  your  main  feed  for  producing  eggs  and  grow- 
ing chicks  costing  more  than  12  or  15  cents  per 
bushel?  Can  you  grow  your  pullets  to  laying  age 
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"Briggs  System,"  third  edition,  now  reduced  from 
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to  buy  your  breeding  stock,  looo  nead  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred,  barred 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  While  and  Oilier 
Wyandottes ,  Brown  and  White  Leghorn* . 
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PRODUCER  It  is  the  lean 
fiber  of  beef,  clean  and  pure,  appetizing 
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60  YEARS  AS  BREEDERS  HAVE 


I.  K.  FELCH  &  SON 


Bped  thoroughbreds  and  Judged  poultry  In  nearly  every  state  In  the  Onion  without  a  protest.  Their 
Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes  have  satisfied  every  patron  for 
the  money  they  have  received  for  them.  Why  should  they  not,  as  they  are  completely  bred,  and 
nothing  under  90  to  96  points  appear  in  their  breeding-pens? 

THEIR  FOWLS  WIN  AND  BREED  ON 

in  their  patrons'  hands.  For  they  do  not  exhibit  nor  do  they  appropriate  their  patrons'  winning* 
to  their  advantage. 

From  September  1  to  May  15,  we  sell  you  Brahmas  at  $3.50  to  $10  for  females,  $5  to  $20 
for  males.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes,  $2.50  to  $8  for  females,  $4  to  $15  for  males. 
EGGS  from  all:  $4  for  15,  $7  for  30,  $9  for  45,  and  $15  for  105  eggs. 

From  May  15  to  September  1,  the  yearling  stock  in  Its  moult  Is  each  year  sold  at  40  per  cent. 
off  of  catalogue  prices.    For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 
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SHARP  SHEARS 

THESE  SHEARS  are  made  from  best  Carbon  Steel,  by  a  new  process  which  insures  strength 
and  a  good,  keen  cutting  edge.    The  Tension  Spring  attachment  does  away  with  resharp- 
ening   entirely,  and  enables  the  user  to  set  the  tension  on  the  rivet  so  that  any  kind  of 
material  intended  to  be  cut  with  shears  may  be  cut  with  perfect  ease,  without  tiring  the  hand. 
The  Tension  Spring  takes  up  all  wear  on  the  rivet,  making  the  SHEARS  practically  indestruct- 
ible, with  no  wear-out  to  them.    A  simple  turn  of  the  little  thumb-screw  tightens  up  the  blades 
as  closely  as  may  be  desired.  Any 
woman  who  has  tried  to  use  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  new  invention  WHICH 
KEEPS    THESE    SHEARS  AL- 
WAYS   SHARP    and    in  perfect 
cutting  condition.    No  matter  how, 
many   pairs  of   shears    you  may 
have,  you  need  this  pair  with  the 
Tension  Spring,  and  you  will  use  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  you  may 
have.    These  SHEARS  are  seven  inches  in  length, 
perfectly  finished  and  heavily  nickel-plated. 

WF  HIIARANTFF  matenal31^0^^ 
If  I.  UUniinil  I  LL  manshipin  this  pair 
of  SHEARS  to  be  first-class,  that  the  Tension  Spring  device  doubles  the  usefulness  of  the  SHEARS  and  does  away  with  the  need  of  resharpening,  and  further- 
more, the  Manufacturers' Certificate  accompanies  every  pair,  agreeing  that  "  If  this  pair  of  Shears  BREAKS  or  in  any  way  becomes  defective  within  FIVB 
YEARS'  from  date  of  purchase  it  will  be  replaced  with  a  NEW  pair  without  cost." 

For  $1.00  we  will  give  two  years'  subscription  to  The  Feather  and  send  free  a  7-inch  pair  of  these  shears. 

Or  they  will  be  sent  free  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers,  new  or  renewal,  at  50  cents  each.  Or,  send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each  and  we 
will  send  you  the  shears  and  include  your  own  subscription  for  one  year. 
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A  Talk  on  Geese 


The  conditions  for  raising  geese  differ  some- 
what from  those  employed  for  other  varieties 
of  poultry.  The  hen  and  duck  may  be  success- 
fully raised  in  confinement,  but  the  goose 
requires  frie  range,  water,  and  green  pastures  to 
.hrive.  Those  having  these  facilities  cannot  fail 
to  make  goose  raising  profitable.  The  expense 
for  food  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  cost 
of  fowls  iii  confinement,  while  the  profits  add 
much  to  the  breeder's  income. 

There  are  many  places  on  a  farm,  worthless 
for  cultivation,  that  could  be  utilized  with 
splendid  results  for  a  goose  pasture.  In  locat- 
ing a  place  for  geese,  have  it  near  water — an 
unused  spring  or  branch  will  be  a  paradise  for 
the  birds. 

Geese  are  long-lived  birds.  They  retain  their 
laving  and  hatching  qualities  through  life,  which 
make  them  a  bird  of  profit.  They  attain  great 
age;  birds  of  forty  are  by  no  means  rare,  while 
thiJse  of  twenty  are  often  seen.  The  ganders, 
however,  should  not  be  kept  beyond  two  or  three 
years,  as  they  become  quarrelsome  and  unpro- 
ductive after  that  age. 

In  mating  there  should  be  one  gander  for 
every  three  of  four  geese.  Geese  should  be 
plucked  about  three  times  a  year,  and  should 
yield  an  average  of  one  pound  of  feathers  for 
each  bird.  The  feathers  should  be  plucked  when 
there  is  no  blood  in  the  ends  of  the  quills,  or 
when  the  feathers  come  off  without  hard  pulling. 

Almost  all  varieties  of  geese  are  good  sitters, 
and  need  only  ordinary  precautions  in  setting 
them  to  insure  favorable  results.  After  laying 
a  dozen  eggs,  they  feather  their  nests  in  a  man- 
ner almost  identical  with  that  employed  by  their 
wild  congeners,  and  at  once  commence  the  duties 
of  incubation.  After  a  few  days'  trial  the  eggs 
may  be  given  the  sitter  and  little  care  is  needed 
for  the  next  month,  during  which  she  will  sit 
quietly,  provided  she  is  not  too  much  annoyed 
and  interfered  with. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  the  goslings  will  appear 
in  good  shape  to  begin  life  on  their  own  account. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  they  require  only  the 
^aiiie  diet  of  boiled  egg  and  bread  crumbs  as 
-•hicks  of  any  domestic  fowl  receive,  with,  per- 
haps, the  addition  of  a  little  tender  grass,  cut 


fine,  on  the  second  day.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  they  will  become  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence investigations  of  the  near  neighborhood, 
and  may  be  transferred  from  the  nest  to  a  coop, 
slatted  up  so  that  the  old  goose  will  be  confined 
while  the  openings  between  the  slats  will  per- 
mit the  goslings  to  pass  in  and  out  freely. 

When  the  goslings  appear  to  have  gained  suf- 
ficent    strength    for    longer    explorations,  the 
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mother  may  be  given  her  liberty,  when  she  will 
lead  her  flock  all  over  the  pastures,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  care  for  them  unassisted  by  her 
owner.  Geese  left  at  large  in  this  way  will 
thrive  and  grow  fat  simply  on  what  they  can  pick 
up  suited  to  their  taste  on  almost  any  unculti- 
vated meadow.  Grass  and  various  wild  plants 
furnish  their  staple  food  from  April  until 
November,  at  which  time  their  young  are  ready 
for  market. 

Geese  should  be  fed  like  ducks,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  food  predominating,  with  small 
proportion  of  grain  food  during  the  middle  of 


the  day.  Mashes  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  with 
cooked  vegetables,  should  be  fed  morning  and 
night.  Grasses,  green  rye  and  green  vegetables 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  birds. 

Plans  for  building  a  suitable  house  for  geese 
is  shown  in  the  illustration ;  and  when  only  a 
few  ducks  are  kept,  the  same  building  will  also 
do  for  geese.  It  is  arranged  in  the  interior  like 
the  house  for  ducks. 

The  Gray-Lag,  or  our  common  goose,  the 
Embden,  Toulouse,  and  Sebastopol  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  from  the  Gray-Lag 
goose  of  Northern  Europe.  The  wild  goose  of 
America  is  the  Canada  goose,  which  has  been 
domesticated  to  a  limited  extent,  but  has  not 
become  the  parent  of  any  distinct  variety  or 
family  of  geese.  Another  species  of  the  wild 
bird  represented  in  domestication,  is  the  knobbed 
variety  of  Chinese  geese.  Other  wild  specimens 
are  the  Egyptian  goose,  the  Beau-goose,  Pink- 
footed  goose  of  Britain,  and  the  Snow-goose 
of  North  America. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  variations  of  animals  and 
plants,  treats  on  the  antiquity  of  geese  at  great 
length.  He  says  that  "The  Common  goose  is 
one  of  the  most  anciently  domesticated  of  fowls, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  mentioned  as 
being  in  domestication  by  Homer,  and  that  geese 
were  kept  in  the  capitol  of  Rome,  388  B.  C,  as 
sacred  to  Juno ;  this  sacredness  implying  great 
antiquity." 

The  male  and  female  of  the  wild  Gray-Lag 
goose  are  of  a  dusky  hue,  while  the  gander  of 
the  tame  species  is  generally  pure  white,  and 
the  goose  dusky  on  the  wings. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Toulouse  goose  is 
twenty  pounds  each  for  gander  and  goose.  In 
color  of  plumage  they  are  dull  gray,  without 
penciling;  the  underparts  extending  to  the  vent 
are  dingy  white  in  color ;  also  the  wing  and  tail 
quills  have  an  edging  of  the  same  color ;  this 
marking,  in  a  subdued  shade  extends  over  the 
edge  of  each  feather  above  the  thighs  and  on 
the  back  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  head, 
back  part  of  neck  and  wing  quills  are  a  dark, 
rich  gray,  and  the  breast  a  lighter  shade.  In 
shape,  they  are  squarely  built  and  compact  in 
form ;  heads,  large ;  necks,  medium  in  length 
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and  carried  upright ;  legs,  short,  the  lower  parts 
of  the  birds  nearly  touching  the  ground. 

The  Embden  goose  is  named  from  Embden, 
in  Westphalia.  Its  plumage  is  a  pure  white ; 
the  bill  is  a  dark  flesh  color  and  its  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a  dark  orange ;  the  eyes  are  of  a  bright 
blue.  In  carriage  they  are  very  tall  and  erect, 
with  fine  square  bodies,  which,  in  fat  specimens, 
touch  the  ground.  They  grow  very  heavy. 
Ganders  have  been  known  to  weigh  as  much 
as  thirty  pounds  at  three  years ;  arid  a  goose  of 
the  same  age  weighed  twenty-six  pounds.  A 
good  weight  for  a  breeding  bird  is  twenty 
pounds. 

The  eggs  of  the  Embden  geese  are  white  in 
color,  very  large,  and  rough  in  shell,  which  is 
extremely  thick. 

The  Sebastopol  goose  somewhat  resembles 
the  Frizzled  fowl ;  its  peculiar  plumage  alone 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Common  goose.  They 
are  pure  white  in  color ;  their  feathers  have  the 
appearance  of  growing  the  wrong  way,  and  are 
very  long  and  gracefully  curved,  being  very  thin 
near  the  quill.  Mr.  Wright,  speaking  of  them, 
says  :  'While  the  feathers  of  the  Frizzled  birds 
have  considerable  strength,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
properly  webbed,  those  of  the  Sebastopol  geese 
are  very  weak,  and  partially  destitute  of  adhesion 
in  the  barbules;  thus  resembling  in  a  consider- 
able degree  those  of  a  Silky  fowl,  and  being, 
in  fact,  midway  in  character  between  the  Silky 
and  the  Frizzled.  There  is,  however,  a  special 
peculiarity  in  these  feathers,  in  that  the  stems 
of  the  feathers  are  in  many  places  themselves 
slit  up  into  narrow  filaments,  which  are  furnished 
with  barbules,  and  for  the  time  resemble,  there- 
fore, the  barbs  rather  than  the  stem.  Farther 
up,  these  barbs  often  unite  again  to  form  a 
proper  stem,  thus  presenting  a  variation  from 
the  normal  type  of  stem  precisely  opposite  in 
character  to  that  of  the  Sonnerat  Jungle  Fowl." 

African  geese  have  been  known  in  this  coun- 
try for  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  but 
have  not  become  as  popular  as  some  of  the  other 
varieties.  They  are  not  as  productive  as  the 
Embden  or  Toulouse ;  in  weight  they  equal  the 
Embden,  and  average  between  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  per  pair.  For  crossing  with  the  Com- 
mon goose  they  give  size,  and  the  progeny  are 
quiet  and  productive.  In  color  they  are  gray, 
resembling  the  Toulouse,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  black,  horny  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible. 

The  Chinese  goose  is  sometimes  called  the 
Knobbed  goose,  and  Hong  Kong  goose,  owing 
to  the  protuberance  or  knob  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  like  that  of  the  African  goose.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  swan.  In  range  it  is  known 
throughout  China,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and 
in  portions  of  Africa.  It  is  stated,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  common  domestic  goose  ot 
India  is  a  hybrid  between  this  goose  and  the 
Gray-Lag.  In  size  it  is  between  the  Common 
goose  and  the  swan  ;  pairs  average  about  thirty 
pounds.  They  are  very  prolific,  more  so  than 
any  other  variety  of  their  family.  They  lay 
about  thirty  eggs  before  desiring  to  sit,  and 
sometimes  lay  three  or  four  litters  in  one  season. 
Their  eggs  are  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Common  goose.  The  color  of  their  plu- 
mage is  a  grayish-brown  on  the  back  and  upper 
parts,  passing  to  white  or  whitish  gray  on  the 
abdomen ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  a 
yellowish  gray,  and  a  very  dark  brown  stripe 
running  down  the  entire  back  of  the  neck  from 
the  head  to  the  back.  The  white  variety  is  pure 
white  throughout. 

The  Spur-Winged  goose  is  related  to  the  semi- 
palmated  goose,  which  is  a  large,  striking- 
looking  bird,  glossy,  greenish-black,  with  the 


shoulders,  rump,  breast,  and  abdomen  pure 
white,  and  its  voice  is  said  to  be  a  loud  whistle. 
The  Spur-winged  goose,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
provided  with  a  long  spur ;  the  legs  are  rather 
high,  and  placed  well  under  the  body. 
•  Dr.  G.  Bennett,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gould, 
says :  "The  semi-palmated  goose  I  have  seen 
domesticated  in  Sydney  in  a  poultry  yard,  hav- 
ing been  hatched  by  a  common  hen.  This  bird 
in  anatomy  and  habits  evidently  approaches  the 
crane.  Especially  when  you  see  it  running 
about  the  yard,  it  resembles  a  crane  more  than 
a  goose.  The  black  and  white  plumage  imparts 
to  the  bird  a  very  handsome  appearance  as  it 
walks  with  a  stately  tread  (not  with  the  wad- 
dling gait  of  a  goose)  about  the  yard  of  my 
house,  like  one  of  the  waders.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  very  amicable  to  other  poultry, 
but  require  company  in  order  to  thrive.  The 
flesh,  however,  is  coarse  and  not  well  flavored. 
It  inhabits  southern,  southeastern,  and  northern 
Australia,  but  seems  to  have  been  driven  away 
from  the  southern  parts  by  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation. In  Doctor  Lichardt's  time  they  were 
numerous  and  the  flocks  so  dense  in  the  north 
that  the  natives  were  enabled  to  procure  numbers 
of  them  by  spearing  them  when  flying." 

The  knobless  variety,  which  inhabits  the 
western  and  southern  portions,  Mr.  F.  Ayres 
says,  "is  rated  as  the  commonest  of  wild  geese. 
The  flesh  of  this  species  is  by  no  means  good 
eating,  as  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  tasteless,  and 
the  young  birds  have  scarcely  any  meat  on 
them.  Sometimes  they  are  very  shy  and  at 
others  absurdly  tame ;  as  a  rule,  it  requires  heavy 
shot  to  kill  them.    They  come  out  early  in  the 


morning  from  the  swamps  and  reeds  to  feed  on  J 
the  grass  seeds,  and  are  often  seen  on  the! 
farmer's  corn  lands.  If  stalked  in  the  long 
grass,  they  will  invariably  creep  away,  instead 
of  taking  to  wing,  as  the)-  run  at  a  good  pace; 
and  by  the  time  the  hunter  is  on  the  spot  expect- 
ing them  to  rise,  he  sometimes  sees  the  head 
of  one  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off  examining 
the  situation.  If  the  hunter  squats  when  the] 
birds  are  flying  they  will  often  come  and  have] 
a  look  at  him.  and  this  curiosity  costs  manw 
their  lives.  As  a  rule,  they  are  gregarious,  bud 
are  sometimes  seen  singly,  and  at  others  in] 
pairs ;  they  breed  away  from  the  water  in  thick] 
grassy  or  rushy  spots,  and  lay  a  number  on 
white  eggs,  with  thick,  glossy  shells. 

The  Egyptian  Goose  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  ornamental  of  all  tha 
geese.  The  head  is  black  and  gray,  with  a 
chestnut-colored  patch  around  the  eyes ;  the  necll 
and  back  are  gray  and  black ;  the  breast  is  chestj 
nut  in  center  and  the  remainder  gray ;  the  bodj 
is  gray  and  black  on  the  upper  parts,  and  pala 
buff  or  yellow,  penciled  with  black  lines,  oil 
the  under  parts ;  the  wings  are  white,  hornj 
spurs  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long ;  tha 
shoulders  are  white  with  a  narrow  black  strip! 
or  bar  of  rich,  metallic  luster ;  the  primaries  ana 
secondaries  are  glossy  black ;  tail,  glossy  black] 
thighs,  pale  buff  in  color;  shanks  and  toes,  red! 
dish  yellow.  They  breed  well  in  confinement! 
but  are  very  quarrelsome ;  the  gander  will  figh] 
other  males  of  his  species  to  the  death,  and  I 
a  persecutor  of  other  inmates  of  the  pond.  It  i| 
to  be  hoped  that  domestication  will  modify  thl 
vicious  disposition  to  some  degree. 


Harvest  Time 

When  August  sun  fades  o'er  the  lea, 

And  slinks  into  the  west, 
'T  is  then  the  country  folk  grow  gay 

And  life  is  at  its  best. 

With  corn  in  shock  and  wheat  in  sheaf. 

All  nature  seems  attune, 
And  crickets  with  the  fireflies  dance 

Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

The  rural  swain  the  maiden  lurej 

With  him  to  county  fair, 
And  hand  in  hand  they  view  the  sights 

Brought  by  the  neighbors  there. 

With  grapevines  hanging  overfull. 

And  pumpkins  on  the  vine, 
'T would  appear  the  year's  affluence 

Were  meant  for  pie  and  wine. 

The  farmer  feels  the  shift  of  care 
When  Summer's  eve  is  come: 
>  No  better  cheer  needs  he  than  this — 
A  golden  harvest  home. 

—Charles  Albert  Brewton 


Breeding  and  Management  of  Pigeons 


Everything  in  the  breeding  room  being 
arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
birds,  and  each  pair  properly  mated,  they  can  now 
be  placed  in  the  apartments  provided  for  them, 
kept  there  a  few  days  until  wonted  to  their 
locality,  and  then  given  the  liberty  of  the  loft 
or  room.  If  they  are  properly  mated  they  will 
soon  begin  to  build  their  nest  and  the  hen  to 
lay.  She  usually  lays  two  eggs,  a  day  interven- 
ing between  the  first  and  second  egg.  Some 
breeders  advocate  removing  the  first  egg  and 
replacing  it  jn  the  nest  when  the  second  is  laid ; 
but  this  is  not  natural,  and  I  believe  in  letting 
matters  take  a  natural  course.  By  watching  the 
birds  carefully  one  can  readily  tell  when  the  eggs 
are  laid,  and  if  each  apartment  is  numbered,  the 
date  of  laying  can  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  it  can  be  known  when  they 
are  due  to  hatch. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  days,  and  the  cock  takes  his  turn  of 
sitting  with  the  hen,  he  sitting  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  she, 
taking  his  place  at  that  time,  continues  on  through 
the  night  until  about  ten  the  next  morning. 
After  the  birds  have  been  sitting  three  or  four 
days  an  examination  of  the  eggs  will  show 
whether  they  are  fertile  or  not.  Take  them  in  the 
hand  and  hold  between  the  eye  and  a  strong 
light.  If  fertile  they  will  be  dark  and  opaque. 
If  infertile  they  will  be  clear  and  nearly  trans- 
parent. Sometimes  one  egg  will  be  fertile  and  the 
other  clear.  If  you  have  kept  the  date  that  the 
eggs  were  laid,  and  have  two  pairs  that  have 
had  eggs  close  together,  and  both  with  one  fertile 
egg  and  one  clear,  one  pair  can  be  broken  up, 
and  their  egg  given  to  the  other  pair,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  the  pair  that  has  been  left  without 
eggs  will  be  ready  to  lay  again.  Never  give  one 
pair  of  birds  three  eggs,  because  two  young  birds 
are  all,  really,  that  an  old  pair  can  feed  prop- 
erly, and  to  divide  the  care  between  three  that 
should  be  given  only  to  two  will  result  in  all 
three  being  under  size,  and  is  poor  economy. 

If  a  hen  sits  her  full  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  day  there  are  no  young,  the  eggs 
might  as  well  be  taken  from  the  pair,  as  it  is 
nly  a  waste  of  time  to  allow  them  to  sit  longer. 
The  young  often  die  in  the  shell  from  chill,  or 
other  unknown  causes,  a  week  before  the  time 
for  hatching  comes  around.  Careful  observation 
and  experience  will  teach  the  breeder  to  tell 
about  this  time  whether  there  is  still  life  in 
the  egg,  by  holding  it  between  the  eye  and  a 


strong  light,  and  if  all  life  seems  to  be  extinct 
take  such  eggs  away.  If  one  egg  only  is  bad 
the  pair  should  be  permitted  to  hatch  the  fertile 
egg,  and  then  after  the  young  bird  is  a  week 
old,  and  the  old  birds  have  fed  off  their  soft 
food,  this  young  bird  can  be  transferred  to  some 
other  pair  that  has  only  one  young.  Make  the 
transfer  to  the  pair  that  are  known  to  be  the  best 
feeders. 

The  soft  food  mentioned  is  a  peculiar  condition 
that  the  food  taken  by  the  parent  bird  assumes 
about  the  time  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  All 
food  taken  changes  to  a  chymey  nature,  and  is 
known  as  pigeon's  milk.  This  wonderful  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  the  sustenance  of  the  little 
morsel  that  is  released  from  the  egg  at  the  end 
of  the  incubating  period,  blind  and  helpless, 
enables  the  parent  bird  to  give  it  nourishment 
until  it  is  able  to  take  whole  grain.  To  feed  it 
the  old  bird  takes  the  bill  of  the  young  one  in  its 
mouth,  and,  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  crop  and 
throat,  injects  the  "milk"  into  the  mouth  of  the 
younger  bird.  This  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and 
gradually  mixed  with  grain  taken  by  the  parent, 
until  finally  the  grain  is  taken  whole,  simply  being 
h  m  'Mened  in  the  old  bird's  crop.  After  this  milky 
change  in  the  food  takes  place,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  old  birds  that  it  should  be  "fed 
off,"  and  this  is  why  no  change  of  young  is 
advised  at  once.  Pigeons  losing  their  young 
from  any  cause  before  this  soft-food  period  is 
past  are  frequently  made  sick.  So  much  so  as  to 
interfere  with  their  immediate  laying.  Conse- 
quently the  breeder  needs  to  pay  attention  to 
this  time,  and  if  he  finds  the  young  of  a  pair 
dead,  he  should  then  borrow  one  from  another 
pair  about  the  same  age,  which  they  can  feed, 
until  the  danger  is  passed,  when  it  can  be  returned 
to  the  original  nest.  Experience  will  teach  any 
one  how  to  make  these  changes  so  that  they  shall 
keep  the  stock  increasing. 

Frequently  a  pair  will  build,  and  although  they 
go  to  nest,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  mated 
pair,  there  will  be  no  eggs.  This  proves  that 
the  hen  is  either  not  well  matured,  or  barren.  Such 
a  pair  if  given  a  pair  of  fertile  eggs  will  likely 
sit  on  them,  hatch  them,  and  care  well  for  the 
young,  and  often  the  natural  functions  of  the 
hen  are  aroused  and  she  will  commence  laying, 
as  she  is  expected  to  do.  If,  after  raising  a  pair 
of  young,  the  hen  still  neglects  to  lay,  you  can 
count  her  as  barren,  and  of  no  use,  and  she 
should  be  cast  aside  and  the  male  provided  with 
a  new  mate. 


Often  where  there  are  two  squabs  in  a  nest, 
one  will  seem  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  food, 
and  be  plump  and  thrifty,  while  the  other  is 
puny  and  starved.  Why  it  is  that  the  old  birds 
seem  to  favor  one  more  than  the  other  no  one 
can  explain,  but  the  fact  remains.  The  way  to 
do  in  such  cases  is  either  to  transfer  the  weaker 
bird  to  a  pair  with  a  single  bird  about  its  size,  or 
to  feed  it  by  hand.  To  feed  by  hand  soak  the 
grain  you  feed  in  water,  until  soft,  and  then 
feed  a  grain  at  a  time  until  the  little  crop  is 
filled,  or  take  pellets  of  moist  bread  and  feed 
in  the  same  way.  Some  breeders  take  the  grain 
in  their  mouth,  chew  it  fine,  and  then  by  inserting 
the  squab's  bill  between  the  lips,  by  the  aid  of  the 
tongue  force  the  food  into  the  squab's  mouth. 
A  little  practise  will  enable  one  to  feed  very 
quickly,  and  the  young  bird  learns  to  take  it 
as  readily,  and  manifests  its  eagerness  to  be  fed 
whenever  its  feeder  approaches  the  nest.  Such 
an  operation  may  not  at  first  strike  any  one 
favorably,  but  on  learning  how,  many  squabs  can 
be  saved  and  raised  by  this  process,  and  putting 
it  in  practise  one's  squeamishness  is  overcome 
and  the  practise  found  to  be  not  such  a  disagree- 
able one  as  at  first  supposed.  After  feeding  in 
this  way  a  few  days  and  getting  the  neglected 
bird  in  good  condition,  the  old  birds  will  be  likely 
to  pay  it  more  attention  and  feed  it  as  they  are 
expected  to  do. 

Cleanliness  and  quiet  are  very  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  this  business,  conequently  you  want  few 
visitors  and  no  disturbing  influences.  If  you 
find  some  pairs  in  your  lot  that  appear  to  be 
quarrelsome,  better  remove  them  and  substitute 
others,  for  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good, 
even  though  they  may  raise  a  few  squabs  them- 
selves. The  floors  should  be  raked  over  every  day, 
and  the  offal  gathered  up  and  saved.  When  a 
pair  has  done  with  one  nest  clean  it  out 
thoroughly,  and  put  in  fresh  sawdust.  If  you 
can  get  cedar  sawdust  it  is  better  than  pine. 
Watch  closely  for  lice,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  if  you  see  any  indications  around  the 
cracks  of  the  partitions  or  elsewhere,  give  them 
a  dose  of  kerosene  oil ;  this  will  quickly  dispose 
of  them.  By  having  a  squirt-can  you  can  easily 
inject  the  oil  into  any  crack  or  opening,  and  it 
is  sure  death  to  insect  life,  while  the  odor  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  on  the  pigeons. 

Move  quietly  about  the  room  and  your  birds 
will  soon  learn  to  know  you  and  have  no  fear  of 
you.  v 
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Editorial  Comment 


With  this  issue  The  Feather  celebrates  its 
fourteenth  birthday.  During-  the  years  that  have 
intervened  from  the  first  issue  to  the  present  date 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods 
that  bring  the  hoped-for  success  to  the  poultry- 
man.  Of  all  these,  none  has  exceeded  the  strides 
made  by  poultry  journalism.  In  no  other  class 
publication  will  be  found  equal  ability,  thrift,  and 
magnitude  of  purpose  that  is  embodied  in  poultry 
publications.  We  are  fully  in  touch  with  all  this 
and  have  made  a  strong  pull  for  public  favor 
through  the  channels  of  conservative  thoughts 
vigorously  applied  for  the  safe  guidance  of  all 
our  readers. 

This  issue  begins  the  fifteenth  volume  of  this 
publication;  our  promise  for  the  future  has  its 
record  in  the  past.  Many  of  our  first-year 
patrons  continue  with  us  to  the  present ;  acquaint- 
ances of  years  ago  have  ripened  into  strong 
friendship.  This  publication  to  a  large  extent 
is  friendship's  tie  between  thousands  who  value 
candor  and  conservative  methods.  Our  army  of 
readers  are  liberal  buyers  from  those  who  pre- 
sent their  stock  through  our  columns.  All  in 
all,  we  feel  our  position  to  be  stronger  to-day 
than  ever  before,  for  which  we  have  the  kindest 
feelings  and  best  wishes  for  all  those  who  helped 
in  building  up  our  publication. 

Let's  be  real  good  fellows  and  argue  it  out 
with  our  hens. 

He  who  succeeds  with  the  little  chicks  is  apt 
to  win  in  the  show  room. 

The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  prac- 
tical book  on  the  "feathered  racehorse"  has 
prompted  the  publication  of  the  new  book,  "The 
Homing  Pigeon,  as  well  as  the  many  handy  and 
Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every 
way  and  treats  thoroughly  on  the  history  of  the 
business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be  used. 
Prices :  Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 
^£ 

Select  the  breed  to  please  your  fancy,  and  take 
good  care  of  them. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  poultry  can  care  for 
themselves. 

When  a  man  scratches  for  his  living  like  a  hen, 
his  digestion  will  be  perfect. 


There  is  no  advantage  in  placing  perches  one 
above  the  other,  stair-fashion,  in  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  triangle.  If  they  be  thus  arranged,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  perches  from  each  other  must  be 
measured  on  the  base  of  the  triangle,  from  the 
fact  that  the  droppings  fall  perpendicu- 
larly. They  should  be  far  enough  apart  to 
avoid  soiling  the  plumage.  If  there  is  no 
economy  of  space  in  this  arrangement,  there 
is  no  argument  for  it.  Fowls  will  jump 
from  the  lowest  perch  to  the  next  and  so  on  to 
the  highest  and  then  quarrel.  They  all  want  the 
highest  place.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  perches 
placed  on  a  level  platform  to  catch  the  droppings. 
It  may  be  just  high  enough  to  be  handy  in  clean- 
ing, and  the  perches  about  one  foot  above  it. 
All  perches  should  be  movable,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  application  of  kerosene,  when  necessary, 
to  every  part.  Perches  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  wide  and  rest  firmly  in  a  slot  or  mortise. 
Fowls  will  cling  to  one  edge  of  a  wide  perch, 
and  the  width  will  give  opportunity  to  rest  the 
weight  on  the  shanks.  A  very  narrow  perch 
makes  it  necessary  to  bear  the  weight  on  the 
breastbone,  mainly  in  one  spot,  and  thus  it 
becomes  bent  to  one  side.  This  deformity  is 
caused  in  many  instances  by  roosting  on  the 
chime  of  a  barrel  or  on  the  small  limbs  of  trees. 
Old  fowls  have  their  bones  hardened  so  that  they 
will  stand  the  pressure  without  bending ;  but  all 
should  have  wide  perches. 

One  well-fed  hen  is  far  better  than  two  half- 
starved  ones. 

Another  book  of  The  Feather's  series  is 
Myra  V.Nory's  latest  production,  "Pocket  Money 
in  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following  interesting 
chapters :  How  Much  Capital  ?  Choosing  a  Line 
of  Work;  The  Breed  that  Wins;  Artificial  and 
Natural  Incubation ;  Satisfactory  Coops  and 
Brooders ;  Mothering  Chicks  ;  The  First  Season 
with  Fancv  Poultry :  Confinement  or  Freedom  ; 
The  First  Poultry  House ;  Feeding  for  Eggs : 
The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing  Time,  etc.  Prices : 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth.  $1. 

An  egg  is  not  an  egg  when  the  chick  is  hatched. 

Although  there  is  more  poultry  and  more  eggs 
produced  each  year,  the  supply  of  good  quality 
is  always  short  of  the  demand.  If  all  that  is  pro- 
duced was  of  the  best  quality,  as  it  should  be. 
the  whole  product  would  sell  at  double  that  which 
is  obtained  for  it  as  it  is. 


Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  if  you 
threw  a  handful  of  tacks  at  a  bunch  of  toy 
balloons  ? 

Chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  can  be  fattened 
in  the  fall  quicker  and  better  if  fed  upon  well 
prepared  mash  food  that  is  strong  in  flesh- 
forming  qualities.  Ground  oats,  ground  meal, 
some  wheat  middlings,  boiled  potatoes,  all  mixed 
up  with  hot  water  and  then  allowed  to  swell 
and  cool,  make  a  rine  mixture  for  preparing 
these  fowls  for  market  in  the  best  condition. 
Turkeys  do  the  best  if  fed  on  whole  corn  and 
good,  sound  wheat.  Chickens,  ducks,  and  geese 
will  stand  confinement  while  being  fattened,  but 
turkeys  never  do  well  under  the  same  conditions. 
They  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  on 
a  range  or  they  do  not  finish  well  for  market. 
Good  comfortable  houses,  plenty  of  healthful 
exercise,  and  proper  feeding  keeps  the  hens  out 
of  mischief  throughout  the  entire  winter.  Idle- 
ness is  a  most  unprofitable  following  for  any 
of  us,  and  the  hens  suffer  as  much  as  the  people 
themselves. 

Hens  in  idleness  learn  feather-pulling,  egg- 
eating,  and  gather  an  excess  of  fat  which  counts 
very  much  against  the  egg  yield.  If  they  are 
always  kept  busy  winter  and  summer  scratching 
and  hunting  and  digging  for  their  food  they  will 
do  much  better.  The  theory  has  been  advanced 
of  late  that  strips  of  fat  pork  put  in  the  poultry 
houses  for  the  hens  to  dig  at  will  keep  them  from 
feather-pulling.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not.  we 
cannot  say,  but  it  does  not  cost  much  to  try  it. 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  make  one  happy 
is  to  forget  that  you  are  doing  so. 

"The  Feather's  Practical  Pigeon  Book,"  by 
J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly  printed  on  calendered 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half-hundred  fine- 
half-tones.  This  book  is  credited  with  being  the 
best  and  most  practical  book  published  on  breed- 
ing and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library 
or  home  of  a  pigeon  fancier  is  complete  without 
it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:   Paper.  50  cents;  cloth,  $1. 
<^ 

Sit  down  and  wait  for  things  to  fall  your  way, 
and  you're  likely  to  be  kept  busy  doing  nothing,  j 
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Going  Light 


The  disease  commonly  called  "going 
light,"  which  is  also  known  as  Atrophia, 
is  very  much  dreaded  by  all  who  keep 
pigeons,  either  as  a  fancy  or  for  squab 
growing.  A  short  time  ago  in  one  of 
the  papers,  a  statement  was  made  that  the 
months  of  March  and  August  were  the 
most  dreaded  by  fanciers  in  connection 
with  the  disease  of  going  light.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  more  in  evidence  at 
that  time  than  in  any  other  season  of  the 
I  year.  This  disease,  with  the  human  fam- 
ily, would  be  called  galloping  or  •  quick 
consumption.  People  state  that,  unless  it 
is  nipped  in  the  bud,  few  who  have  it 
ever,  recover. 

When  this  type  of  consumption  takes 
hold  of  either  pigeons  or  poultry,  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  able  to 
GOmbat  or  cure  it.  Evidently  it  is  not  so 
prevalent  among  the  commoner  grades  of 
pigeons.  It  does  not  visit  the  squab  lofts 
as  frequently  as  it  is  found  among  the 
pigeons  which  are  grown  for  the  fancy. 
It  is  probable  that  the  delicate  constitu- 
tions of  these  high-bred  specimens  of  the 
fancy  type  of  pigeons  have  not  the  hardi- 
ness to  withstand  the  influence  that  pro- 
duces this  consumption  in  pigeons.  For 
that  reason,  the  fancier  is  more  often 
visited  than  is  the  loft  of  the  squab 
grower. 

In  late  years,  when  we  cared  for  pig- 
:  eons,  it  was  customary,  as  soon  as  we  dis- 
covered a  specimen  going  light  to  take  i: 
from  the  loft,  dig  the  thumb    into  the 
brain,  kill  it,  and  burn  the  body.  After 
following  th's  practise  for  a  few  year?, 
we  did  not  have  any  of  this  ailment  iefl 
during  the  last  three  years  of  growing 
fancy  pigeons,  nor  have  we  ever  had  the 
same  trouble  among  our  squab  growers, 
!  because,  as  soon  as  we  notice  any  ill 
health   or  inability    among    them   to  do 
[good,  steady,   thrifty  work,   we  discard 
and  get  rid  of  them  or  rematc  if  one  of 
the  pair  is  left. 

When  a  bird  droops,  has  rough  plum  - 
jage,  is  apparently  not  at  all  hungry  a; 
meal  time,  and  is  constantly  drinking  a 
[great  deal  of  water,  watch  it  and  ascer- 
tain the  trouble.  Tt  may  be  lice,  and  if 
jSO,  dust  the  bird  with  good  insect  powder, 
or  it  may  be  indigestion,  pour  health,  or 
slight  looseness  of  the  bowels.  If  such 
is  the  case,  treat  them  for  this,  but  if  the 
specimen  is  going  light  it  will  show  slimy 
discharges  from  the  eyes,  and  there  will 
[scarcely  be  any  flesh  at  all  upon  the  breast 
bones.  Whenever  a  bird  has  reached  this 
|stagc.  it  is  safest  and  best  to  carry  it  from 
the  loft  and  destroy  it. 

Codliver  oil,  codliver-oil  capsules,  and 
Liebig's  extract  of  meat  are  all  used  for 
upbuilding  a  weak  constitution,  when  an 
'effort  is  being  made  to  save  the  bird.  Bu! 
jit  seems  impossible  with  any  known  treat- 
ment whatever  to  cure  a  real  case  of  go 
gng  light  We  have  known  breeders  to 
gi\e  equal  parts  of  codliver  oil  and  Lie- 


big's extract  of  meal  to  the  amount  of  a 
teaspoonful  twice  a  day  for  weeks  and 
not  effect  a  cure.  Usually  the  specimens 
will  die  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Canker,  diphtheretic  roup,  influenza, 
colds,  and  running  at  the  nose  might  be 
classed  as  relative  diseases  to  consump 
tion.  This  is  a  dread  curse  to  every  class 
and  kind  of  pigeon  growing,  the  usual 
cause  of  which  is  dampness.  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  if  the  lofts  could  be  built 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  damp 
during  both  winter  and  summer,  and  that 
if  these  lofts  were  kept  perfectly  clean, 
fumigated  and  free  from  cold  draughts, 
there  would  never  be  a  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ailments  in  the  loft.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  possibility  of  cold  draughts,  and 
a  damp,  moist  interior,  with  winds  blow- 
ing through  carrying  with  them  infectious 
air  that  has  been  tainted  by  the  filth  of 
the  loft  itself,  it  is  certain  that  canker 
will  come  whenever  the  opportunity  of- 
fers. The  only  way  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  of  these  is  to  have  the  loft 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  damp,  inju- 
rious draughts. 

Canker-sores  have  been  seen  in  one  or 
two  of  the  pigeons.  These  were  removed 
from  the  loft,  neither  the  male  nor  the 
female,  as  it  might  be,  being  left,  as  nat- 
urally the  one  would  contract  the  canker 
from  the  other.  Their  close  relationship 
is  such  as  to  make  this  almost  a  certainty. 
Tf  these  were  mated  again  with  some 
other  birds  in  the  loft,  soon  the  canker 
would  infect  the  whole  loft  and  spread 
through  the  entire  flock. 

While  canker  may  possibly  be  cured, 
it  is  very  unsafe  to  fool  with  it.  It  is 
possible  to  have  it  communicated  to  the 
human  beings  themselves,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  pigeon  on  earth  outside  of  the 
most  expensive  specimens  that  would 
warrant  any  one  in  the  attempt  to  cure 
them  of  canker,  going -light,  or  any  of 
their  kindred  ailments.  People  claim  that 
they  can  cure  roup  in  chickens,  but  after 
an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  with 
pigeons  and  chickens  and  having  been 
among  fanciers  and  veterinarians  them 
selves  who  claim  to  be  experts  in  curing 
diseases,  it  is  our  opinion  that  never  was, 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  enough 
fowls  or  pigeons  cured  of  canker,  roup, 
or  going  light  to  pay  for  one-tenth  of  the 
medicines  that  have  been  made  use  of 
in  the  attempt  to  cure  them. 

It  is  stated  that  canker  and  going  light 
are  both  contagious,  the  former  the  most 
contagious.  For  this  reason,  the  affected 
specimens  should  be  removed  to  warm, 
dry  quarters  and  fed  on  soft  food.  Better 
by  far  that  every  specimen  thus  affected 
be  destroyed  and  their  bodies  burned  than 
that  the  time  and  expense  should  be 
wasted  in  an  attempt  to  cure  them,  not 
considering  the  danger  that  every  one 
who  cares  for  sueh  specimens  must  un- 
dergo. 


Then  again,  much  is  heard  of  the  dan- 
gers of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  No  one 
would  willingly  cat  a  piece  of  meat  from 
an  animal  that  had  tuberculosis,  nor 
would  any  family  use  milk  for  their  in- 
fants or  themselves  that  came  from  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  which  tuberculosis  had 
gained  a  footbo'd.  This  being  the  case, 
why  should  any  one  be  so  foolish  as  to 
use  for  breeding  purposes  pigeons,  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese,  or  ani- 
mals of  any  kind,  that  have  been  affected 
by  consumption  prevalent  in  the  breed  ? 
Every  one  should  kn  ow  that  the  use  of 
a  fowl  or  a  pigeon  that  has  had  roup  or 
canker  of  any  kind  or  tuberculosis  is 
quite  as  dangerous  for  food  and  as  cer- 
tain to  spread  disaster  and  death  to  their 
flocks  or  their  lives  as  can  possibly  come 
from  any  other  kind  of  living  thing  that 
has  been  affected  with  these  diseases. 

There  should  be  a  national  law  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  one  to  have- 
in  their  possession  an  animal  of  any  kind 
infected  with  these  tuberculin  diseases. 
It  certainly  is  a  criminality  on  the  part  of 
squab  growers  to  encourage  such  speci- 
mens by  keeping  them  in  their  lofts.  If 
they  do,  it  will  prove  a  two-edged  sword 
that  will  cut  both  ways.  It  will  not  only 
bring  dire  disaster,  destruction,  and  loss 
into  their  lofts,  but  it  will  bring  their 
squabs  into  disrepute.  The  best  class  of 
buyers  will  not  purchase  squabs  that  come 
from  their  lofts,  because  they  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  taint  or  bad  flavor 
among  them  that  they  cannot  account 
for,  but  are  positively  certain  that  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  have  upon  the  table. 
■  Many  imagine  that  they  can  deceive  or, 
as  so  often  stated,  fool  the- purchaser  or 
the  public.  They  may  be  able  to  do  it 
once  or  twice,  but  many  brands  of  prod- 
ucts that  have  stood  the  highest  in  the 
commercial  market  have  tumbled  to  the 
very  bottom  round  through  the  careless- 
ness and  neglect  of  those  who  made  use 
of  this  brand  to  get  rid  of  inferior  articles 
under  the  brand  guise.  It  never  pays 
either  the  producer,  the  grower,  or  the 
purchaser  to  harbor  in  or  about  their  lofts 
or  poultry  plants  any  specimens  whatever 
that  have  the  least  visible  taint  of  any  of 
'he  kindred  diseases  that  lead  to  or  arc 
like  unto  any  of  the  tuberculin  or  diph- 
theretic diseases. 


Chicken  Chatter 

A  few  chickens  well  cared  for  is  better 
than  a  large  flock  made  to  care  for  them 
selves. 

Isn't  i:  just  as  easy  to  stop  up  the 
cracks  in  a  henhouse  before  a  fowl  has 
a  swelled  head  and  has  to  be  doctored 
as  it  is  afterward? 

When  eggs  have  thin  shells,  are  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  or  are  unusually  large, 
these  are  sure  signs  that  the  hens  are  too 
fat,  and  their  rations  should  be  reduced, 
especially  the  corn. 

A  man  who  has  never  been  able  to 
make  a  living  at  anything  else— who  has 
tried  everything  else — must  not  run  away 
with  the.  idea  that  he  can  go  into  the 
poultry  business  and  make  a  grand  sue 
cess  of  it.  •  ' 


Crown  Bone  Cutter 

crap  jllj    and   Hc^l  Muto 

qimklv-.m  tn.t.bl-.  v„iir  h-ns        ■   '  ™«* 

frwh  an  green  boa«  <i:.f|r  and  set  .""'J'™ 
more  eggs.  Send  far  cauwwiR-.  in  Price 

WILSON  BROS..  Box         Easton.  Pa. 


Lakewood  Farms 

Breeders  of  the  White  Leghorn  Fowl 

Breeding  Farms  Lakewood  and  Eatontown 
(Jeneral  Offices,  517  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 
Write  for  Our  Free  Farm  Literature 


Brooks'  New  Cure 


Brooitd'  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No  • 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Kinds  and  draws  the  broken 
;arta  together  as  rou  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves' 
No  lympbol.  No  lies.  Dor 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,'Ot 
SENT     ©W  TRIAL 

CATAl  OCUE  FREE.  . 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  Kill   Brooks'  Bide. 


FOR 


MAKSR4LX,  MICH 


Feed  Reeve's  Natural  Chick  Feed  and  never  loss 
a  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  writs  CHARLES  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  Street,  New  York.  14-i 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 
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The  Feather 


Show  Dates 


Empire  Poultry  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Richmond  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
November  23-27,  1909.  Judge,  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt;  Secretary,  F.  H.  Wells,  Deer 
Park,  N.  Y. 

South  Jersey  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
November  24-27,  1909.  Judges,  Bean, 
Stanton,  Holmes ;  Secretary,  Paul  G. 
Springer. 

West  Branch  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club, 
will  be  held  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 30  and  December  1,  2,  3,  1909. 
Judges,  H.  P.  Schwab  and  Chas.  T.  Corn- 
man ;  Secretary,  James  T.  Huston. 

Fifth  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, will  be  held  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
December  1-4,  1909.  Judges,  Paul  Kyle, 
M.D. ;  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Robert  Seaman, 
W.  J.  Stanton ;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Woodruff, 
Athenia,  N.  J. 

Great  Missouri  State  Show  will  be  held 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  6-1 1/  1909. 
Secretary,  T.  E.  Quisenbery,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Bangor  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  at  Bangor,  Me.,  De- 
cember 7-9,  1909.  Secretary,  H.  E.  Farn- 
ham. 

The  Great  Mid-west  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Show  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  III, 
December  7-12,  1909.  Secretary,  Theo. 
Hewes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Farina,  111.,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual 
Show  December  13-16,  1909.  Judge,  Chas. 
McClave;  Secretary,  Oscar  Wells. 

The  Third  Annual  Show  of  the  Morris 
County  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  be  held  at  Morrist'own, 
N.  J.,  December  14-18,  1909.  Judges, 
Hughs,  Wittman,  and  Stanton ;  Secretary, 
L.  B.  Tredway,  Chester,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Valley  Fanciers'  Association, 
will  be  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  December 

14-  18,  1909.  Judges,  Keeler,  Stanfield, 
and  Ewald ;  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Rue,  420 
South  Adams  Street. 

West  Michigan  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  will  be  held  at  South  Haven, 
Mich.,  December  14-18,  1909.  Judge,  H. 
H.  Coburn ;  Secretary,  Marshall  H. 
Mackey. 

Pana  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
Third  Annual  Show  at  Pana,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 14-18,  1909.  Judge,  Ben  S.  Myers; 
Secretary,  J.  A.  Bickerdike,  Millersville, 
111. 

Poultry  Show,  Litchfield,  111.,  December 

15-  18,  1909.  Judge,  W.  C.  Pierce;  Secre- 
tary, E.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  Dayton  Fancy  Feather  Club  will 
hold  its  First  Annual  Show  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  December  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  Judges,  W.  C.  Pierce  and  Geo. 
Ewald ;  Secretary,  Frank  M.  Betz. 


Morgantown  Poultry  and  Protective 
Association,  December  28,  29,  30,  31,  and 
January  1.  Judge,  Chas.  I.  Fishel;  Sec- 
retary, E.  M.  Dille,  Route  4,  Box  66, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

South  Bend  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, will  hold  its  First  Annual  Show 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  December  28,  29, 
30,  31,  and  January  1.  Judges,  Theo. 
Hewes  and  F.  C.  Freyermuth ;  Secretary, 
Paul  A.  Heiermann,  1716  South  Michigan 
Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Business  World 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS  FOR  HENS 

People  who  raise  poultry  usually  have 
a  view  to  the  profit  it  brings.  Where 
the  best  results  are  obtained  there  is 
money  in  the  business.  Experience  gained 
by  close  observation  indicates  that  fowl, 
especially  laying  hens,  require  certain 
foods  and  particularly  lime  to  make  them 
lay  with  any  regularity. 

Crushed  oyster  shells  have  been  found 
most  efficient  in  this  respect.  They  con- 
tain the  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  nat- 
ural form,  which  supplies  the  hen  with  the 
required  amount  of  lime  to  make  a  firm, 
hard  shell  for  the  eggs.  That  the  free 
use  of  crushed  oyster  shells  have  been 
productive  of  extraordinary  results  is 
shown  by  the  tests  made.  Such  a  test 
made  with  the  crushed  oyster  shells  put 
up  by  Walter  Koppelman,  with  offices  in 
the  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  ought  to 
dispel  any  doubt  of  their  efficacy.  Dura- 
tion of  test,  twenty-two  days ;  number  of 
eggs,  thirty-three;  weight  of  eggs,  1,489.6 
grammes.  A  similar  test  of  twenty-two 
days,  where  sharp  grits  were  fed,  gave  six 
eggs,  weight  257.6  grammes.  Here  is  af 
forded  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
crushed  oyster  shells.  Their  use  insures 
eggs  in  greater  number,  heavier  in  weight 
and  with  firm,  tough  shells  which  reduce 
the  chance  of  breakage  in  shipment.  These 
crushed  oyster  shells  are  scientifically  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  the  physical 
condition  of  poultry.  Their  use  in  every 
poultry  house  and  run  would  unquestion- 
ably bring  beneficial  and  profitable  results. 
A  postal  addressed  to  Walter  Koppel- 
man, Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md., 
will  supply  you  with  free  catalogue. 


"I  received  copy  of  'How  to  Grow 
Chicks,'  and  am  very  much  pleased  with 
same.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  copy 
of  'The  Egg  Question  Solved.' " — Jos. 
McConnell. 


To  get  Eggs,  feed  Reeve's  Laying  Stock  Feed, 
$2  per  100  pounds.  CHAS.  H.  REEVE,  187 
Washington  St..  New  York.  16-3 
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Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY  T.  F.  McGREW  AND  GEO.  E.  HOWARD 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LOUIS  P.  GRAHAM 


The  •  :    .  ..-  « 

perfected 
Polite 


THE  world 's  greatest  illustrated  book 
of  Poultry,  Turkeys,  and  Water- 
fowl, with  117  full-page  plates  of 
the  fowls,  feathers,  and  detailed 
markings 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  work  on 
the  origin,  history,  breed  characteristics, 
shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and 
everybody  interested  in  Poultry  should 
have  a  copy. 

This  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257 
pages,  with  117  full-page  plates.  The 
price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Feather.  Extra  post- 
age: Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every 
breeder  and  fancier  of  Standard-bred 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need 
it  to  make  your  poultry  knowledge 
complete. 

OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  contains  a  detailed  description  of  all  stand- 
ard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct  type, 
together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to  make  It 
easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready  sale  anions 
breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago,  III. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  The  Perfected  Poultry 
of  America,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  Illustrations.  This  book  cannot  help 
but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  Interested  In  standnrd-bred  poultry. — Poultry 
Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

I  consider  The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  the  best  of  Its  kind  that  has 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra  notice. 
In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this  volume  la  sure 
to  Interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the  beginner. — The  Michi- 
gan  Poultry   Breeder,   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING 
The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  Is  an  attractive  volume.  It  Is  beautifully 
printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the  many  Illustra- 
tions show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  6pent  much  enjoyable  study  In  his 
part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular  sale  among 
those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — P.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan,  Mlcb. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE 
The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  is  a  book  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  Illustrated  treatise  of  the  recognized  breeds 
of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  Is  not  exactly  a  standard,  but  Is  a 
detailed  description  with  illustrations  In  detail,  which  enables  the  novice  to 
form  a  correct  Idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illustrations 
are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  Is  the  best  that  bus  been  Issued  to 
date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS 
The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  Is  the  title  of  the  latest  book  from  the 
press  of  The  Uoward  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  Its  name  suggests, 
it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recognized  by  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  Illustrates  all  standard  breeds 
and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives  the  history  of 
each  variety.  Including  Its  origin  and  development,  enumerates  Its  special  char- 
acteristics and  describes  Its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter  is  by  T.  F. 
McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  Illustrations  are  by  Louis  P.  Graham. 
Each  of  the  parti  colored  varieties  Ib  represented  by  a  drawing  of  the  male  and 
female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different  parts  of  the 
plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  Illustration  what  the 
requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of  the  bird. 
The  book  contains  over  25(1  pages,  and  Is  finely  printed  on  excellent  stock. — Poul- 
try Herald,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The    Howard  Publishing  Company 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BANC 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

1st  for  16c;  85— 26c  j  SO— IVc,  100— .'5c 
Sample  Rand  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp 
Frank  Myen  Mfr.  Box  54.  Freeport,  III. 


staph 'ff's  srccff/ry 

S£ALED  L£G  BAND 


Seourity   Scaled  Leg   Bands— 12,    16o;   24.  80c 
100.  $1.00. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 
STAPLER'S.  419  Ferry  Street,  Pittskurg:.  Pa. 


LEG  BANDS 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  be- 
fore  buying.  Largest  and  besl 
line  on  earth. 

Smith  Sealed.  Used  by  Ameri 
ca's  leading  Fanciers.  Prices 
13,  30c  25,  60c;  60,  $1.00,  100,  $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Leader  Adjustable.  Smoothest  ana 
tnoa  secure  fait«niti$  ever  invented.  Prices 

postpaid,     I6«  f,n'  *0ei  loo,  65c 

250.  fl  .M);  6'K).  J2.75.  1.000,  16.26.  Send 
BUrnp  for  sample.    We  make  othor  styles. 
KEYES-OAVIS  CO.    Ltd.,  Mlrs. 
Di  pt,  524    Battle  Creek,  Dllcta. 


Aluminum  Pigeon  Bands 

made  to  order  with  two  in-  — ^ 

<CZ>1    itiuls.  year  and  numbers.  Sue  tj- 

dSHSi    per  do/,.,  si  per  100.    6  sam  IWHpJ 
Kills'    pies,  10c. 

HARRY  E.  B AIR,  D.  F.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


SQUAB 


1909 


BOOK  FREE 


Sunshine  and  Light 

Poultry  abhor  darkness.  Sunlight  is 
more  agreeable  to  them  than  dark  poul- 
try houses,  and  they  would  rather  endure 
cold  with  sunlight  than  warmth  with, 
darkness.  Dark  poultry  houses  are  nearly 
always  damp,  and  are  fruitful  sources  of 
disease  in  winter  time.'  There  should  al- 
ways be  a  good-sized  window  in  each; 
about  a  fourth  of  the  front  should  be 
glass.  Too  much  glass  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  reasons  are  obviouj. 


Pigeon  News 


Mated  pair 

kissing.  —    .Jjrf^  "       Write  for  our  handsome  1909 

Eggs  to  fytjr  \  "mX  *"ree  ^00^'  how  to  make 
square  in  %fpT..  \  W  ■  -, JftkN  nmney  breeding  squabs. 
4   weeks  Cloth  bound  book  now  303 

pages.  114  il.us.  ITS  GREAT.  We  take  subscriptions  for  the 
new  ^Dlendid  National  Squab  Magazine  (monthly)- 
Specimen  copy  lOcts. 

Plymouth  Rock  dquab  Co  ,343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


THE  FEATHER 


GEO    E    HOWARD,  Editor 


Single  Copies.  5  cents. 

Domestic  Subscriptions,  50  cents  a  Year  In  Ad 
vanee. 

Canadian  Subscriptions,  75  cents  a  Year  In  Ad 
vance. 

Foreign  Subscriptions,  $1  a  Year  In  Advance. 

Subscriptions  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  75 
cents  a  Year  In  Advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS.  When  a  subscriber  finds  tblr 
Item  marked,  be  will  understand  that  bis  suit 
scrlptlon  bas  expired,  and  that  be  sbould  renew 
promptly  before  tbe  next  Issue  Is  published. 

Entered  at  the  post-office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  second-class  matter. 

Copyright,  1909,  by  Geo.  E.  Howard.  All  RlgbU 
Reserved. 

ADVERTISING  BATES 

The  advertising  rate  In  The  Feather  Is  15  cent, 
per  line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  Inch,  $2.10  per 
Inch  per  Insertion. 

DISCOUNTS:  Two  per  cent,  discount  for  tbre* 
months'  payment  In  advance;  five  per  cent,  dls 
count  for  six  months'  payment  In  advance;  ten 
per  cent,  discount  for  one  year's  payment  Id 
advance. 

Classified  Ad  Rates  In  The  Feather  as  fol 
lows:  Twenty-five  (25)  words  or  less,  one  time. 
(1;  three  times,  $2;  six  times,  $4;  twelve  times 
$7.  Additional  words  at  tbe  rate  of  4  cent* 
each  tor  one  Insertion,  or  2  2-3  cents  each  fot 
each  Insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more 
PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Special  Positions  ten  (10)  per  cent,  additional 

No  discount  on  class  ads. 

Forms  Close:  THE  FEATHER  forms  close  the 
20th  of  the  month  previous  to  date  of  publication. 

THE  H0WAED  PUBLISHING  CO 
714  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.      Washinjrton.  D.  C. 


THE  DUCHESSE 

This  is  one  of  the  large  varieties  of 
pigeons,  and  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Phil 
adclphia  and  its  vicinity,  as  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  outside  of  these  limits.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  descendant  of  some  of  the 
early  importations  made  into  Philadelphia 
by  some  of  the  older  pigeon  fanciers,  and 
besides  being  a  pretty  and  interesting  va- 
riety, forms  the  basis  of  some  of  the  best 
squab-raising  pigeons  to  be  found,  as  the* 
are  prolific,  good  feeders,  and  prodtic 
large,  fat  squabs.    Standard  qualities  are: 


Back. — Broad  and  straight. 
Body.— Deep,  but  tapering  nicely  to  the 
tail. 

Wings. — Medium,  closely  folded,  and 
tips  meeting  above  the  tail. 

Tail. — Medium,  closely  folded,  and  car- 
ried up  from  the  ground. 

Legs.  —  Medium  length  and  heavily 
feathered  from  hock  to  ends  of  toes. 

Disqualifications. — Smallncss  of  size, 
eyes  not  both  of  same  color,  twisted 
flights,  legs  not  well  feathered,  disease  and 
deft  irmity  of  any  kind. 
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THE  DUCHESSE 


Size. — Large. 

Carriage. — Rather  horizontal  than  up- 
right. 

Color. — Various.  Solids,  Picds,  Splashes, 
and  Mottles  of  all  the  colors  peculiar  to 
pigeons. 

Head. — Oval  shape  in  length,  narrow, 
and  curving  gracefully  from  front  to  back. 
Can  be  either  plain  or  shell  crowned. 

Beak. — Long,  straight,  and  fine;  upper 
mandible  stouter  than  lower  and  slightly 
curved  at  the  tip,  lower  fitting  neatly  up 
to  the  upper  mandible ;  flesh-color  in 
Whites,  black  or  dark  horn-color  in  other 
colors. 

Eye. — Round,  mild  in  expression.  In 
White,  dark  hazel  in  color;  in  Solids, 
Pieds,  etc.,  orange-red. 

Neck. — Short,  tapering  nicely  from 
shoulders  to  head. 

Breast. — Broad,  round,  and  long. 


Pigeons  in  a  state  of  nature  build  a 
rough  nest  of  twigs  and  coarse  grasses. 
In  confinement  they  are  unable  to  get 
such  material,  but  as  a  substitute  tobacco 
stems  can  be  used,  which  not  only  sat- 
isfy the  natural  desire  to  build,  but  also 
answer  as  a  guard  against  vermin.  A  few 
of  these  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
breeding  room  occasionally  will  he  quicks- 
appropriated.  Some  breeders  do  not  be- 
lieve in  coarse  nesting  material,  and  in 
its  place  use  coarse  pine  shavings,  re- 
newing them  as  often  as  they  become  foul. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  natural  de- 
sire that  the  pigeon  has  to  bui'd  a  nest, 
and  so  I  believe  that  they  should  be  grati- 
fied in  this  natural  instinct,  although  I 
also  think  that  a  layer  of  coarse  pine  saw- 
dust for  a  foundation  where  nest-pans  are 
not  used  is  a  good  thing. 


The  Only  Culter  ,  ,:v"j»lr"i,"'" 

That  Cuts  Bone 

Across  the  Gram.  *tf£%«&™*;ai»%£ 

far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 


ruts  u' 

grist! 


eat  or 
mteed 
bone 


sn  or  dry  bone, 
Runs  easily,  (in 

•.  ..«■  ..„..»        Ta       on, IMA'  IV- 

i^V-iSP-"^^  L'    Sent    on  10 
GfJ-.Zi'  days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
E^D  r*^\  for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


(SOMETHING  T0_CR0W  ABOUT  ) 

HEN-E-TA 
BONE-GRITS 

f  \  NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
«s£^  BONE  NEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 


NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 

IOOU3BAG$2."l50LB  BAG  $1" 
30%  PURE  BONE  ASH 


wiii>y»£S 

CHICKS'^  a 

CR0H.  f  VALUABLE 

Iyjrr    booklet  RELIABLE  JOBBERS  WANTED 
ODtStiss  FREE 
HEN-E  TA  BONE  CO. 
NEWARK.  N  J    DEPT    10        _   FLEMINGTON.  W.VA. 


Feed  Reeve's  Natural  Chick  Feed  and  never  lose 
a  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  writ*  CHARLES  EL 
REEVE,  187  Washington  Street,  New  York.  14-8 
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The  Feather 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Kully  prepaid  adveri  isements  nf  twenty-five 
words  or  less  Inserted  under  this  beadlni!  nl  the 
following  rates; 


ORPINGTONS 


William  Cook  &  Sons.  Box  C.  Scotch  Plains,  New 
Jersey.    For  the  best  Orpingtons,  all  varieties, 
send  to  their  originators.    Catalogue  free.  tf 


One    time     *1-00 

Three   times    2.00 

Six  times  4.0C  ;  S.    C.    Buff    Orpingtons  Exclusively 

One  year   •'  " 


READ  CAREFULLY 

Copy  may  he  changed  as  ofien  as  desired,  though 
we  advise  running  a  standard  ad  when  possible. 
In  order  chat  buyers  may  becouie  acipiatnird  will' 
it.  Leuglh  of  ud  Is  not  limited,  hut  additional 
words  will  he  charged  for  at  the  rale  o£  4  oents 
each  for  one  insertion,  or  2  2-3  cents  each  for  each 
Insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more.  Figures 
count   as   single  words. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


County  Line  Poultry   Farm   Breeds   Baned  Rucks 
and   S.   C.    Buff   Leghorns.    Frlze-wlnulng  .mal- 
lngs.    Stock  and  eggs'  lor  sale.    $2  per  15.  Route 
10.    Medina.   N.    1'.  tf 


400  Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  tit  for  the  early  shows,  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonablc  prices.  Write  us  for  prices  for  show  birds 
or  breeders.  A.  W.  RUDY  &  SON,  Hagerstown. 
Md.  15-2 

BUFF  ROCKS 


Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.— High-class  Buff  Rocks, 
shape  color,  size.  Prices  right.  My  birds  won 
as  many  first  prizes  at  Schenectady  and  Glovers- 
ville  shows,  last  winter,  as  all  competitors  com- 
bined.     FRED    ARMER.  15-2 


LEGHORNS 


R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  (242-egg  strain,  female  line) 

breeders  for  sale  reasonable;  many  are  prize- 
winners: young  slock  later  on.  WM.  GAFFEY, 
S.  Worcester,  N.  Y.  15-1 

Ten  Years  Breeding  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorns, 
Single  Birds,  Trios.  1'cns,  bred  from  New  York, 
Trenton,  and  Easton  winners.  Positively  square 
dealing.  Special  autumn  prices.  JAMES  KUG- 
I.ER,  JR.,  Route  1-K.  Frenchtovvn,  N.  J.  13-2 


Golden  Buff  Strain  Single-comied  Buff  Leghorns, 
Madison  Square  and  Rochester  winners.  Stock 
for  sale.     Show  birds  a  specialty.     BUFF  LEG- 
HORN POULTRY  YARDS,  Annville,  Pa.  15-3 


WYANDOTTES 


Clearance  Sale  of  White  Wyandottes.  Reduction 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.     Winners  at  Litchfield. 
Danville,    and    Illinois   State   Show,    WOO.  Cata- 
logue.    ELMER  G1.ML1N,  Taylorville.  111.  15-1 


Si'.ver-Iaced  Wyandottes,    Cockere's    and  Pullets, 

brtd  from  n  y  prize  winners  at  Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore.  Describe    your    want;    I    will  make 

price  right.  T.  K.  McDOWELL.  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Hijh-quality  Oblumoljn  Wyaniittco  -.Tinners  at 
Rochester,  I  ittchm-g,  Lebanon,  Lilitz.  Stock  for 
sale.  Show  birds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free. 
BUFF  LEGHORN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Annville. 
Pa.   15-3 

MINORCAS  

Rose-combed  Black  Minoras — Our  Stock  Has  Won 
first  prize  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York,  and  many  other  shows.  We  guarantee  fer- 
tile eggs  and  satisfactory  birds.  Catalogue  mailed 
free  on  request.    G.  A.  CLARK,  Seymour,  Ind. 

15-1_ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

When  in  Want  of  Good  Rose  or  Single-cobbed 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  why  mil  get  them  of  one 
who  has  bred  them  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  who  has  judged  more  Ki  ds  than  uny  other 
man  living,  also  breeding  lloudans?  Send  for 
circular.  Eggs,  $2  and  $5  for  15.  Also  Pekln 
Ducks.  Embden  and  Toulouse  Geese.  DAN'L  P. 
SHOVE,  Full  River,  Mass.  tf 


GAMES 


Games — "Listen,"  for  Eggs,  Table,   General  Pur- 
pose, hardiness,  and  beauty.    Circular  tree;  slne/le 
rates;    starvation    prices.       C.    D.    SMITH,  Fort 
Plain.  N.  Y.  15-1 


BANTAMS 


Rare  Bargain  in  Golden  and  Silver  Sebright,  Buff 
and    Black    Cochin.    Rose-combed     Black  and 
Black-red  Game  Bantams.    PROPER  &  CO.,  Scko- 
harle.  N.  Y.  15-10 

Bantam  Spec,  .list — Buff.  Black.  Partridge  Cochins 
and    Light    Brahmas.      I    ship    on    approval — 
Circular  free.    GEO.  C.  SALMON.  Tort  Dickinson. 
X.  Y.  I E 

Bantams    That    Are    Worth    While — Cochins,  Se- 
brights,   Rose  Combs.     Honest  slock  at  honest 
prices.       FREDERICK    D.    DAVIS,    Ben  Avon, 
Pittsburgh,  Ta.  15-12 


25  Utility 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  75c.  Other  males  and 
females,  $1  to  $3.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  $4  per  100. 
M1S.S  J.  P.  JONES,  Tobaccovllle,  N.  C.  15-5 


BRAHMAS 


Business  Light  Brahma  Cockerels,       Each.  From 
ideal    winter    laying    strain.      Finely  marked. 
Hardy  stock,  from  heavy  layers.    Address  MICH 
\Kl.   K.    BUYER.    Hamroontun.    N.   J.  15-2 


HOUDANS 


For  Sale — Eggs  from  Highest  Egg-record  Houdans, 
and  prize-winners.  .  Two  pens,  price  $3  and  $5  a 
setting.     Correspondence  solicited.    MRS.  A.  MC- 
MULLEN. Missoula,   Mont.  tf 


POLISH 


Polish,  Japanese  Rose  Combs,   Cochin  ,  Sehrights, 
Frizzles    and    Silkies.      No      circular.  MARK 
I1CRD,  .Marshall,  Mich.  15-1 

JAVAS 

Jones,  "The  Java  Man,"  Suffield,  Conn. — Mottled 
Javas,  Black  Javas;  the  best  there  is  In  the 
United  States.  Am  breeding  from  two  10Mt 
pound  cockerels.  Eggs  that  will  hatch,  $3  per  15; 
packed  to  go  uny  distance.  1  am  the  originator 
of  Rose-combed  Rhode  Island  Red  Bantams,  Little 
P>eautles;  Rhode  Island  Reds  every  way  with  ban- 
tam size.  Have  bred  them  eight  years.  Eggs,  $5 
per   12.     Circular   free.  tf 


BABY  CHICKS 


Biby   Chicks.    S   cents  each;   Eggs,   $4  per  100; 

shipped  safely  anywhere.  We  are  pioueers  in 
low  prices  for  poultry.  CULVER  POULTRY 
FARM.  5123  State  St.,  Benson-,  Nebr.  15-3 


DUCKS 


Embden,   African,    Toulouse,    White   and  Brown 
China  Geese;  Ducks,  all  pure-bred  varieties  at 
bargain   prices   if    taken    this    mouth.  DAWSON 
BROS..  Box  7,  Franksville,   Wis.  15-1 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland  Turkeys,  White 

Wyandottes,  While  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Poul- 
try. Beauties,  bred  from  winners.  Prices  right. 
Circular  free.  FAIRVIEW  FARM,  Shrewsbury, 
Pa.  15-3' 


PHEASANTS 


English   Ring-neck   Pheasants,    $5   a  pair;  China 
Ring-neck,  $7.50  a  pair;   thoroughbred  Homers, 
50  pair  at  $1.50  a  pair.    JENNIE  MILNER,  Bloom- 
Ington,  111.  15-1 

$3.59  a  jfcund,  the  Market  Price  for  Pheasant3. 

Easily  raised.  Read  all  about  these  rich  Game 
Birds  in  the  Reliable  Pheasant  Standard.  Im- 
mensely illustrated,  colored  plates;  75c  copy. 
Not  satisfied,  money  back.  Prfce  catalogue,  col- 
ored plates.,  300  illustrations.  20c;  full  description 
of  Pet  Stock,  Pheasants,  Poultry.  Quail,  Game, 
Peafowl,  Phocnixfowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Watef- 
fowl,  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots.  Egyptian  Geese. 
Squirrels,  etc.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Exchanges. 
(I.  S.  PHEASANTRY,  Pougl  kocpsio,  N.  Y.  15-6 


PIGEONS 


ECc  Pair,  Mated  Homers;  Largest,  Best  Breeders. 

Safe  delivery.  Fancy  Pigeons  cheap.  I  supply 
dealers.  Peafowl.  $11  pair.  New  Method  Rais- 
ing Extra  White  Squabs,  iOe.  All  kinds  of 
Pigeon  Books.  FERD.  SUDOW,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.  15-12 


HOMING  PIGEONS 


I  Offer  Guaranteed  Mated  Homers  in  any  quan- 
tity at  $1  per  pair,  and  challenge  squab  com- 
panies or  dealers  to  produce  better  stock  at  twice 
this  price.  Beautiful  white  Homers,  $1.50  pair. 
Get  mv  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux.  and  Maltese 
liens,  and  save  dollars.  CHARLES  E.  GILBERT. 
1503  East  Montgomery  Ave.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Bua  les.  All  Ages — 75  Pups,  from  2  Months  to  10 
months  old;  bitches  In  whelp  and  empty,  flnmpr 
pigeons.  75c  a  pair.    TIFF  KENNELS,  Brooklyn. 
I 'a.  15-5 


Dachshund    Pups — Thoroughbred    stock,  imported 
from   Germany   In    100(1;   Black   and  Tan;  also 
brown,    with    block    markings,    for   sale.  CAPT. 
P.  J.  VON  SCHWERDTNER.    Annapolis.  Md. 

BELGIAN  HARES 


Big  Belgian  Hares — Strong  and  thrifty;  less  care, 
less  feed,  and  more  and  better  meat  than  poultry 
or  pigeons.    Address  PARK  RABBITRY,  Gordons- 
vllle.  Vn.  15-1 


FOR  SALE 


Fine  Location — Virginia  Poultry  Farms,  between 
Richmond  and  Washington;  climate,  health, 
soil,  other  natural  advantages  uncqiialed;  best 
railroad  service.  Write  FRANK  M.  COX.  Ashland, 
Va.  15-1 


For    Sale — Beagle     Fox.    Coon,    Deer,    Wolf  and 

Bloodhounds,  and  all  kinds  of  pet  Dogs.  Pigeons. 
Ferrets.  Rabbits.  Write  for  list.  BROWN'S 
KENNELS.  York.   Pa.  15-3 


Wanted — Black  Magpie  and  Nun  Pigeons.  BLACK 
POINT  FARM.  Newport.   R.  I.  15-2 


PRINTING 


Printing  for  Poultrymen — We  Have  the  Very  Best 
equipment  for  doing  all  kluds  of  printing. 
From  a  postal  card  lo  a  Cull  hound  hook.  Nothing 
too  large  nor  too  small.  Send  to  us  for  estimates 
on  catalogues,  circulars,  lei ler-heads,  and  envel- 
opes, or  anything  you  may  want  In  printing. 
HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO..  714  Twelfth  Street. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


-Ninety  Varieties  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons,  Ferrets 
dogs.  Angora  goats,  Bulgluu  hares,  etc.  De- 
scriptive 00-page  hook  and  store  at  your  door,  luc, 
mailed.  List  free.  J.  A.  BliRGEY,  Box  22.  Tel 
ford,  Pa.  tf 


Indian  Game  and  Wyandotte  Specialist — My  Birds 
have  won  at  .Madison  Square  Garden,  Hagers- 
towh,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  large 
shows.  White  and  Cornish  Indians.  While  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled.  Golden-laced.  Partridge. 
Buff,  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  HENRY  J.  HUNT,  3d.  "Lang 
drum  Poultry  Yards,"  Bethesda,  Md.  15-11 

Poultry    Feeds — Price    per    100    pounds:  Beef 

scraps,  $2.75;  meat  and  bone,  $2.25;  ground 
hone,  $2.25;  hen  scratching  grains,  $1.S5;  chick 
scratching  grains,  $2;  poultry  mash.  $1.S0; 
pigeon  grains.  $2.25;  alfalfa  '  clover  meal. 
$1.30;  crushed  oyster  shells,  65c;  crushed 
clam  shells,  60c;  mica  crystal  grit,  65c;  pearl 
grit,  50c;  medicated  charcoal,  $1.50.  The  meat 
and  bone,  shells,  grit,  and  charcoal  in  both  lien 
and  chick  size.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  J.  G. 
HERMANN  &  CO..   Indianapolis.  Ind.  15-3 

Pit  Game  Stags  for  the  Next  Ninety  Days  at  $2 
each.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    R.  W.  BROOME. 
R.  F.   D.  31,  Commerce.  <3u.  15-3 


Show  Notices 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Poultry  Association  will 
be  held  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  January  5  to 
10,  1910,  and  all  indications  point  toward 
a  larger  and  letter  state  show  for  Wis 
consin.  Judging  will  be  done  by  Jas.  A. 
Tucker  and  W.  S.  Russell,  two  of  the 
best-known  and  well-liked  judges  of  the 
present  day.  The  premium  list  wi.l  be 
issued  December  1,  1909,  and  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  itself,  besides  giving  a  full 
and  complete  statemen'.  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  exhibitions  which  are  of  interest 
to  every  prospective  exhibitor.  If  inter- 
ested, write  to  Carl  H.  Krippene,  Secre- 
tary, Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  Illinois  Poultry  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion of  Waukegan  will  hold  an  exhibition 
in  the  Battery  C  Armory,  January  5  to  8, 
inclusive.  The  armory  where  the  show 
will  be  held  is  a  large,  well-lighted  build- 
ing capable  of  accommodating  a  thou- 
sand entries.  The  business  men  of  Wau- 
kegan are  supporting  '.he  show,  and  a 
large  amount  in  cash  specials  will  be  of- 
fered for  competition.  For  premium  list 
write  to  Robe  Conolly,  _|Si  Sheridan  Road. 
Waukegan,  111.,  after  December  i. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Virginia  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  January  13-19,  1910. 
The  judge  will  be  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  of 
New  York,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by- 
Prof.  C.  K.  Graham,  of  Boston,  and  F.  S. 
Morrison,  of  New  York.  All  ot  these 
gentlemen  are  of  well-known  reputation. 
From  all  appearances  this  show  will  be 
one  of  the  best  held  in  Virginia.  For 
any  information  address  W.  R.  Todd,  Sec- 
retary, 426  North  Sixth  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Feeding  Capons 

The  growing  of  capons  is  more  extens- 
ively carried  on  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before  in  this  country.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  growing  of  this  kind  of 
poultry.  The  chief  difficulties  to  over- 
come are  to  keep  the  capons  continually 
growing  and  to  gain  all  the  size  possible, 
so  as  to  have  the  full,  heavy-weight  capons 
to  sell  when  February  comes  around. 

After  the  winter  holidays  have  passed 
and  people  become  tired  of  so  much 
turkey,  ducks,  and  geese,  they  turn  to 
other  kinds  of  poultry,  and  then  the  capon 
is  most  desired  by  the  majority  of  people. 
The  very  highest  sell  at  retail  in  the  mar- 
kets, in  the  larger  cities,  at  from  28  centi 
to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  have  even 
known  some  of  the  best  of  them  to  sell" 
as  high  as  38  cents  per  pound.  The  aver- 
age run  of  capons  do  not  bring  such  high 
prices  as  these,  but  it  might  be  possible 
for  any  one  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  growing  of  capons  to  have  their  en- 
tire product  of  this  very  high  quality. 

The  best  of  the  capons  are  made  from 
the  cockerels  that  are  hatched  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  very  largest,  heaviest- 
bodied  hens.  Such  chicks,  if  properly- 
fed,  usually  grow  into  exceedingly  large 
cockerels,  and  these  make  the  most  profit- 
able kind  of  capons.  Caponizing  is  an  art 
that  must  be  learned  thoroughly  to  be 
successful.  It  cannot  be  taken  up  off- 
hand. It  is  a  business  of  itself  that  must 
be  studied  and  thoroughly  learned.  Many 
of  those  who  grow  capons  do  not  seem 
to  care  what  method  they  follow  with 
caponizing,  whether  poorly  bred  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  Wyandottes.  They 
do  not  exempt  even  the  cross-bred  cock- 
erel '.hat  has  the  proper  size  and  build 
for  the  purpose.  These,  when  properly 
caponized,  strongly  fed,  and  well  iooked 
after  throughout  the  entire  fall  and  win- 
ter, may  be  grown  into  very  large,  heavy- 
weight birds.  One  breeder,  in  writing  of 
the'  fall  and  winter  care  of  capons,  states 
that  he  penned  them  up  on  a  clean  piece 
of  ground,  where  they  could  have  liberty 
and  scratch  and  dig  about  in  the  ground ; 
that  they  were  fed  on  all  kinds  of  fatten- 
ing grain  and  nice  foods,  with  plenty  of 
grit  and  green  food,  and  as  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  marketing  of  the  capons 
they  were  fed  on  all  the  rich,  fattening 
mash  food  they  would  eat ;  this  being  spe- 
cially prepared  for  them  out  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  middlings,  and  some  flour, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  the  husks  and 
hulls  sifted  out  of  them,  and  thoroughly 
scalded  with  boiling  skim  milk,  into  which 
had  been  melted  a  little  suet  or  tallow. 
This  kind  of  food  is  at  first  given  but  once 
a  day,  the  other  meals  being  of  wheat 
and  corn.  As  the  time  for  marketing  ap- 
proaches they  are  confined  in  small  pens 
and  fed  very  heavily  with  the  mash  food 
above  described. 

Such  quality  of  capons  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  market,  the  very  best  of  them 
dressed  and  sold  for  capons,  the  others 
dressed  and  sold  for  heavy  roasters  or 
soft  roasting  fowl's,  as  might  be,  and  sold 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  capons  can  be  kept  in  more 
confined  quarters  than  it  is  possible  to 
keep  cockerels,  old  males,  hens,  or  pullets. 


The 


Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Farm  Trio 

Greatest  Combination 
Ever  Offered 


$1.15 


THE  FEATHER 

ONE  YEAR 

FARM  JOURNAL 

TWO  YEARS 

THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE-FARMING 

ONE  YEAR 


Foreign  Orders,  $1.25  Extra 

Canadian  Orders,  $i   Extra;   D.  of  C. 
Orders,  25c  Extra 


Clean,  Intensely  practical,  np-to-date,  Ib  FARM 
JOURNAL.  Suitable  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Of  Interest  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING  la  the 
moat  beautiful  of  all  agricultural  publications  of 
any  class.    Interesting,  valuable,  and  practical. 

Total  cost  of  these  three  magazines  Is  $1.75. 
THE  FEATHER'S  special  arrangement  with  the 
publishers  enables  us  to  offer  the  three  for 


ONE  DOLLAR 


This  offer  will  not  last  long.  Send  In  your  sub- 
scription or  renewal  Immediately,  so  aa  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  while  it  lasts.  Papers  may 
go  to  different  addressee  If  desired,  but  must  bo 
•rdered  together  to  obtain  special  rate.  Addreas 
>rders  to 


THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

714  Twelfth  St.  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 


BOOS!  EGOS!!  BOOS!!! 

BARRKI)  ROCKS 

"The  Best  in  the  World" 

And  as  proof  of  this  we  have  the  pnre  Bradley 

Bros,  strain.  Four  grand  yards  mated  to  produce 
high-grade  exhibition  males  beaded  by  sons  and 
grandsons  of  "World's  Champion  of  1906."  Eggs, 
$3  per  setting.     Write  to-day  to 


DE  WITT  LANIER 

15-5  Cardwell, 


Mo. 


STOCK 


Fine  Feb.  S.  C.  Red  Cockerels 
BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
Lois  of  S.  C.  White  and  Rose  and  S  C 

Brown  Leghorn  Stock 
One  Fine  Red  Cock 
Special  Lot  Collie  Pups,  Cheap 


W.  W.  KULP 
Pottslown,  Pa. 


Box  20 


[CAPON 
TOOLS 


MAKE  MONEY 
WITH  CAPONS 

Capon izinjf  is  easy  and  soon 
learned.  Capons  bring  fancy  phc- 


PILLING 


6.  P.  PILLING  &.  SOU  CO., 


CAPON 
TOOLS 

complete  with  free  instructions. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  Capon 
Book  free.    Write  today. 

Arch  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  J.  GEORGE  »  c0 

'09  MARKET  PLAc£ 
BALTIMORE,  HD 


"3  *d  "3  "3 
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S  3 


Be  sure  to  Subscribe  and 
Advertise  in  The  Feather 


CHICKS 


We  ship  thousands  of  such  varltlee  aa  Rocks. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds,  and  Black  Orping- 
tons each  season,  at  $8  to  $16  per  hundred.  Try 
chicks  Instead  of  egga.    We  guarantee  shipments. 

Booklet  and  testimonials  free. 

FREEPORT  HATCHERY 

tf  BOX  F,  FREEPORT,  MOT. 


A  SEASONABLE  OFFER 


Especially  Designed  to  Meet  the  Wants 
of  Many  Readers 


IT  IS  not  often  we  are  able  to  make  such  a 
^  grand  proposition  as  the  one  below,  but  we 
ire  desirous  of  closing  the  season  with  not  less 
than  50,000  subscribers,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  straining  every  effort  to  supply  the  want? 
>f  everybody.    You   know   all  about 


and  the  grand  work  we  are  doing  In  the  interest 
if    Poultry    and    Pigeons,    and   our   aim   will  be 
even  exceed  our  past  efforts  during  the  com 
:ng  year.    The  other  paper. 


'a  the  best  and  most  practicable  farm  and  famllj 
paper  published — unequaled  for  variety  and  excel 
lence.  It  Is  pure,  bright,  and  practical  all  the 
way  through,  teeming  with  all  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  that  experience  and 
science  can  supply.  For  village,  suburban,  and 
rural  residents,  it  will  be  found  well-nigh  India 
pensable.  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  entire 
family.  No  better  proof  of  its  popularity  can 
be  offered  than  its  enormous  circulation,  which 
extends  into  every  state  and  territory,  each 
number  being  read  by  over  two  million  readers. 

This  Is  a  winning  pair,  and  no  family  should 
be  without  them.  For  a  limited  time  only  wf 
are  offering 

BOTH  PAPERS  FOR  50  CENTS 

Please  note  this  offer,  and  send  In  your  sue 
script  Ion  while  you  have  a  chance. 

g      THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
714  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.  Washington  T>  0 

DOMESTIC  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ONLY 


You  Get  More  Eggs 

—When  Eggs  are  Worth  the  Most 

Fowls  need  animal  food  to  take  the  place  of  the  bugs  and  worms  they 
get  in  summer.   Fresh,  raw  Eone  containing  more  than  four  limes  as  mm  h 
"  Protein."  and  other  egg,  bone  and  muscle-making  materials  as  grain 
That's  why  it  makes  hena  lay—  makes  more  fertile  eggs 
—  larger  hatches— stronger  chicks— earlier  broilers 
and  layers— heavier  market  fowls. 

It  &rives  the  towls/ust  what  they  need  for  groxvth,  develop- 
ni'iit  and  laying.  It  gives  you  eggs  all  winter,  it  doubles  your 
profits.  It  costs  you  little  more  than  the  labor  of  cutting, 
mmI  that's  easy  and  rapid  with 

MatUIU'C  LATEST  MODEL 
RIM  HIV  O  BONE  CUTTER 

It  cuts  all  green  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle, 
wastes  nothing  and  never  clogs.  Automatically  ad  justscutting 
to  your  strength.   Anyone  can  tern  it.   We'll  send  you  one  on 

—  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL     No  Money  in  Advance 

I?  not  satisfied,  return  it  at  our  expense.  '''"♦'Mog  free 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  61   .  Milford.  Mass. 


POPULAR  BOOKS 

for    Poviltrymerv    and    Pigeon  Fanciers 


THE  FEATHER,  the  most  attractive  of  all  poultry  publications.    The  Illustrations,  the 
type-matter,  and  the  Information  contained  In  TEE  FEATHER  are  not  equaled  in  any 
poultry  journal.    Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  be  convinced  of  It*  real  valne.  Published 

monthly : 

Prices:   Domestio,  60  cents  a  year;  Canadian,  76  cents;  Foreign,  $1.00. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA.    This,  our  most  recent  publication,   is  the 

*  fliu'st  poultry  book  ever  issued.  It  contains  full-page  illustrations  of  all  breeds  and 
varieties  of  poultry,  turkeys,  and  water-fowl.  On  many  of  its  pages  are  represented  the 
feathers  from  each  section  of  the  fowl.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fancier 
who  loves  standard-bred  fowls.  It  is  different  from  any  book  ever  published,  and  gives 
the  information  necessary  for  the  selecting  of  the  best  specimens  in  your  flock. 

Price:  Cloth,  $2.50 

THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  is  the  only  standard  and  reliable 
work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who  breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleas- 
ure or  protit.  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating 
of  all  known  diseases  which  affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
oi  Inspiration,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver,  and 
Spleen,  etc. 

Prices:  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 
nOCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Seiies  is  Myra  V.  Norys' 
■*  latest  production  "Pocket -money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following  interesting  chapters: 
How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed  That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natu- 
ral Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders,  Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with 
Fancy  PouM-y,  Confinement  or  Freedom,  The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The 
Embryo  Chick  at  Testing  Time,  etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY-HOUSE.    To  be  successful  with  poultry,  either 

*  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  bousing  of  the  fowls.  The 
Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry-house  sets  forth  a  plan  of  house  that  can  be  built  at  the 
minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best  way  for  raising  poultry. 

Price:  Paper,  25  cents. 
TJOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultrymen  is  that  of  growing  young 
1  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out.  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this  subject  is  carefully 
treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing,  proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding, 
etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a  number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little 
volume. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound  to  appeal  to  all 
interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the  manuscript  for  this  little 
volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  ot  paper.  Is  nicely  illus- 
trated, and  altogether  makes  an  attractive  and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 
THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 

*  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  bonk,  with  its  questions  and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat 
for  squab  breeders.    It  is  printed  on  enameled  paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  hooks  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The  Poultry  Industry. 
General  Management.  The  Egg.  Incubation,  The  Chick.  Recipes  for  Feeding.  Feeding  for 
Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs.  Caponizing.  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry, 
The  American  Class.   Asiatic  Class.   Mediterranean  Class,  etc. 

Prices:  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 
jyiONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  Interesting  and  the  only  practical  book  published  on 
™*  raising  squabs  for  market  is  t'.-e  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs."  and  contains  the 
following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock,  Distinguishing  Sex.  Food  and  Feeding.  Water, 
Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Management.  Dressing  Squabs  for  Market, 
Shipping  and  Selling,  Diseases  of  Pigeons,  etc.  This  book  Is  profusely  illustrated. 
>}  Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.   Tin's   valuable   volurre   was  written  by  T.   F.   McGrew.    It   contains  ten 
colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other  illustrations  in  black 
and  white.    It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes  that  this  book  Is  issued,  and  it 
should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  Interested  in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cants;   Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  FEATHER  S   PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.   Long,   is  superbly  printed  on 

*  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones.  This  book  Is 
credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published  on  breeding  and  raising  all 
Kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon  fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The 
Illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:  Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical  book  on  the 
1  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new  book.  "The  Homing 
Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way,  and  treats  thoroughly  the  history  of  the 
Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as  well  as  the  many  bandy  and  business 
uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be  used. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 
DLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the  three  varieties 
»  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  illustrations  In  black  and  white.    The  book  has  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  as  it  Is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls.  It 
should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  Interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 

HOWARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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RINGLETS 


II  STAND  ALONE-  1 

VICTORS  of  the  FIELD 


■r'. 

-p>. 


Winners   o£   Special    Prize   for   Best    Peu  Mated 
to  produce  Exhibition  Cockerels  at  New  York. 

Note  the  Matchless  Barring;. 


At  America's  Imperial  Show,  iadison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  Winters  of  1908  and  1909 

EQ    ~J~  I    I  ^3  C  ^\  IV  I  '  as  usual,  win  the  leading  prizes  and  achieve  the 

.  C3.    I    r~|  \J  IVI  1^  ^3        l\l  highest    honors'  that   can   come   to   any  breed. 

First  prize  on  cockerel,  first  prize  on  cock,  the 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ifeat  National  Silver  Cup  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Plymouth  Rock  Club  for  best  cock,  cockerel, 
hen,  and  pullet.  Double  the  number  first  prizes  of  any  competitor.  Special  for  best  shaped 
male,  special  for  best  headed  male,  special  on  hen.  special  on  pullet,  the  Sweepstake  Special  in 
Gold  for  best  Plymouth   Rock  on   exhibition  of  either  sex  and  any  variety. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRIZE  OF  THE  SHOW,  SPECIAL  FOR  CHAMPION  MALE.  -  AT  THE 
1909  New  York  Show  My  Sweepstakes  cup  exhibition  Pen  was  declared  by  expert  opinion  lo  be 
the  finest  ever  exhibited — A  Paragon  of  perfection  -And  created  a  Sensation  as  the  finished 
achievement  in  modern  Barred  Rock  breeding. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  Ex- 
1  11  pit eU  by  me  personally  they  have  won  a  grand  total  of  127  prizes,  69  of  these  being  firsts  and 
specials,  being  more  firsts  and  special  prizes  than  won  by  any  competitor  in  the  history  of  the 
show.  These  Include  the  $100  Champion  Trophy,  won  three  times:  the  $100  Association  Cup,  won 
three  times;  the  $100  Sweepstakes  Cup  offered  by  the  President  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  cock, 
cockerel,    hen,  .  and   pullet,   any  variety. 

The    "Ringlet"   world's   record   at   New    York  four  years  in  succession  is  a  page  of  history. 

The  "Rin  iet"  record  of  first  on  exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  UNDIS- 
PUTED CHAMPION. 

My  Clean  Sweep  of  1st,  2il.  3ll.  4th  and  5 tin  Prizes  on  Pallets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madistn  Square  Garden  a-d  stands  Alone  and  Unequalled. 

1.000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show 
birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly  illustrated  58-page  catalogue  upon  request;  ir  is  full 
of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life.  Eggs  from  the  world's  finest  exhibition  mat- 
ings,  one  setting,  $6;  two  settings,  $11;  three  settings,  $15;  four  settings,  $18. 

address  E.  B.  THOMPSON,  LOCK  BOX  406,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN 


WYANDOTTES 


Breeders  and  show  birds.  Quality  and  price  defy 
competition.  Free  circular;  all  stock  sold  strictly 
on  approval.  Your  money  back  If  not  suited. 
Eggs  by  the  setting  or  hundred. 

EDMLAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  4,  Raymond,  N.  H.  15-1 


Usl  Crushed  Oyster 
SHELLS 

and  Make  PeuEfry  Pay 

Tests  show  where  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells  have  been  used — duration  of 
test  22  days— number  of  eggs  33; 
weight  of  eges,  14S9.6  grammes. 
Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test 
22  days — number  of  eggs  6;  weight 
of  eggs  2-V7. 6  grammes.  This  is  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  Crushed  Oysler 
Shells.  Every  poultry  house  or  yard  should  have 
ihem.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day,  with 
firm,  hardshell,  less  liable  to  break  in  shipment. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  supply  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  its  natural  form,  making  them  supe- 
rior to  any  other  poultry  food. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  them,  or  write  for  Free 
catalogue  to 

Walter  Honpelman.  Ks73er  Building,  Ealtiaiore,  lid. 


A  SEASONABLE  OFFER 

Especially  Designed  to  Meet  the  Wants 
of  Mp  ny  Readers 


II  IS  not  often  we  are  able  to  make  such  a 
grand  proposition  as  the  one  below,  but  we 
are  desirous  of  closing  the  season  with  not  less 
than  50, 00  subscribers,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  straining  every  effort  to  supply  the  wants 
of  everybody.    You  know  all  about 


and  the  grand  work  we  are  doing  in  the  interest 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  our  aim  will  he 
to  even  exec  d  our  past  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing year.    The  other  paper, 


Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  all  farm 
papers.  This  goes  without  saying,  and  no  further 
argument  is  necessary.  This  is  a  winning  pair, 
and  no  family  should  be  without  them.  For  a 
limited  time  or\~  we  are  offering 

BOTH  PAPERS  FOR  50  CENTS 
Please  note  this  offer,  and  send  in  your  sub- 
scription while  you  have  a  chance. 

THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
'14  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  O. 


Domestic  Subscriptions  Only. 


CHAS,  A,  CYPHERS 

In  the  November  Issue  Will  Announce 

His  New 

BUFFALO  INCUBATOR 

A  year  ahead  in  design  and  you  will  get  it  at 
HALF  THE  STANDARD  PRICE 
SAVES  TIME      SAVES  LABOR      SAVES  MONEY 


ADDRESS : 


Register  for  a  Catalogue  and  Bulletin 
No,  2  which  tells  of  a  new  discorery 


477  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


SAVE  M 


ON  THIS  COMBINATION 


THE  FEATHER 

ONE  YEAR 

FARM  JOURNAL 

TWO  YEARS 


50c 


Foreign  Orders,  75c  Extra 
Canadian  and  D.  of  C.  Orders,  50c  Extra 


Most  people  outside  thx  biggest  cities  knoR 
he  FARM  JOURNAL,  personally,  or  by  hearsay. 
It  Is  the  standard  farm  paper  of  America,  with 
>40,000   paid-in-advance  subscribers. 

Its  subscription  rate  for  2  years   (trial)  Is 
oents.     THE  FEATHER'S   rate   Is   50   cents  for 
>ne  year,   so   that  the   total  cost   would  be  78 
cents  for  the  two  papers.     But  we  have  made 
irrangemente  by  which  we  can  offer  them  both  for 


50  CENTS  ONLY 

Good  for  all  new  subscriptions,  and  also  for 
those  who  renew  promptly.  Send  stamps  or 
money  order.  Papers  may  go  to  different  ad- 
dresses If  desired,  but  must  be  ordered  together 
to  obtain  special  rate.     Address  orders  to 

THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
714  Twelfth  St.   N.   W.  Washington,  B.  0. 


5,000  Choice  White  and  Brown  Ferrets.  Illustrated 
Book  and  Price  List  Free.  LEVI  FARNS WORTH 
New  London,  Ohio.  15-2 


if 


re*™*'  POULTS!  SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURERS 

Factory  and  Mill  List 


OTHERS  INCMIIC2    Incubators  and  Brooders 

btjttalo. k.'k.V   Developing;  Food  Chick  Food 

o.  s.a.    m£   Laying  Fuud  Forcing  Food 

Scratching  Food  Alfalfa 

—  "        Bone  (.'niters  pooei  Cookers 

Roofing  Paper  AYIre  Fencing 

Portable  Ho-res  ChlckSheltera 

Shipping  Coops  Brood  Coops 

Egg  Packages  Egg  Cabinets 

Ku'tr  Preservative  Egg  Testers 

Roofing  Paper    9%}ck  Markers  Leg  Bands 

1'onltry  Heinedies  Lice  Paint 

Shipping  Coops  Disinfectants  Llco  Powder 


SPECIAL 

THIS 
MONTH 


L  ice  Paint 
Sprayers 
Poultry 
Remedies 


1  timiirat  iit£  Candles  Sp  ravers 
Full-Nest  Em  I-  v<  >«l  Kodi  Charcoal 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Drinking  Fountains  - 
Dry  Food  Hoppers,  etc 


F^nd  for  cir  Free  Illustrated  Catj 
aluyue  ot  all  Poultry  Supplies. 

Address  nearest  ofllce. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATCR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.  T-,    Chicago,  BostonJ 

Kew  York  City,      Kansas  City, 
Oakland,  CaU,  and  London,  Kngland 
7000  Dealers  In  United  Slates  and  Canada! 
Sell  Our  Goods.    Auk  at  your  Btore. 


PIGEON 


CIRCULARS 
Tobacco  Stems 
Nest  Nappies 

ERNEST  L.  WINSLOW 

Box  No  i  Apponaagr,  K.  I. 


FREE 


Bands 
Grit 


BRO  "BITTED 

FEB  1  <  19)0 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY  &  PIGEONS 


5  cents  a  copy  \ 
50  cents  a  year  [j'1 


III 


THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Vol.  XV  No.  2 
November,  1909 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Feather 


EVERY  ONE 
Breeding  Fowls 


whether  for  pleasure  or  profit 
should  have  a  copy  of 


The  Diseases 
of  Poultry 

By  D.  E.  SALMON.  D.V.M. 


The  only  standard  and  reliable  work 
published  on  this  subject 

Prices:  paper,  50  cents;  cloth  $[.00 

Howard  Publishing'  Company 

714  Twelfth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Learn  Advertising  at  Home 

Send  10  cents,  stamps  or  silver,  tor  sample 
copy  White's  Class  Advertising.  Tells  how  to  ad- 
vertise to  react  rural  people. 

FRANK  B.  WHITE,  Counselor  at  Advertising 
At  it  17  Tears  900  Carton  Bldg.,  Chioago. 


CHRISTIE'S  SINdLE  COMB  WHITE 
AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

are  bred  for  Quality,  Health  and  Vigor — 
the  three  mcst  important  mainstays  tha  Igo 
to  make  up  successful  poultry  keeping.  Stock 
at  reduced  prices.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farm  15-3 

F.W.Christie.Prop., Stony  Point.Roekland  Co.,N.Y 


Be  sure  to  Subscribe  and 
Advertise  in  The  Feather 


Birds,  Poultry,  a.nd  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  Just  received    from    abroad.    Maltese    and  Angora 

Kittens. 

Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring  mating.      New  catalogue  ready  for 
delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 
712  TWELFTH  STREET  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  for  the  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.    Bone  Grinding 
Machines,  etc.    Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue.  tf 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred,  Barred 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorn*. 
Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys,  Big  Toulouse  Geese.  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese  I  argi 
Pekin ,  Rouen ,  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farmin  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue,  /me  slock. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth,  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits  it  the  san  e 
time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display .     CHAS.  M'CLAVE,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


Mr.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says: 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I  never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 
Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  I  have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  and  believe  that  you  preseut  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  word  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and  think 
that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio  of  forces 
that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  industry.  The 
poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two.    D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


When  a  poultry  publication  is  recommended  by  the  foremost  poultry  instructors  of  the  times 
you  can  safely  pin  your  faitli  to  that  paper.  For  twenty  years  Farm-Poultry  has  been 
teaching  everything  that  is  sane  and  trustworthy  about  Incubating,  Brooding,  Rearing,  Feed- 
ing, Mating,  Housing,  Exhibiting,  Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  of  poultry.  Full  show 
reports  is  a  feature,  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  its  editorial  policy  is  "without  fear  or  favor." 
Farm-Poultry  is  a  monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Farm-Poultry  one  year  and 
The  feather  one  year 
(PRICE  TO  CANADA  $1.05) 


BOTH 

65  Cts. 


Tour  poultry  literature  is  incomplete  without  Farm-Poultry,  the  paper 
that  is  recommended  by  the  great  authorities.    Send  all  orders  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


60  YEARS  AS  BREEDERS  HAVE 


I.  K.  FELCH  &  SON 


Bped  thoroughbreds  and  Judged  poultry  In  nearly  every  state  In  the  Union  without  a  protest.  Their 
Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes  have  satisfied  every  patron  for 
the  money  they  have  received  for  them.  Why  should  they  not,  as  they  are  completely  bred,  and 
nothing  under  90  to  96  points  appear  In  their  breeding-pens? 

THEIR  FOWLS  WIN  AND  BREED  ON 

In  their  patrons'  hands.  For  they  do  not  exhibit  nor  do  they  appropriate  their  patrons'  winnings 
to  their  advantage. 

From  September  1  to  May  15,  we  sell  yon  Brahmas  at  $3.50  to  $10  for  females,  $5  to  $20 
for  males.  B.  and  W.  P.  RockB  and  W.  Wyandottes,  $2.50  to  $8  for  females,  $4  to  $15  for  males. 
EGGS  from  all:  $4  for  15,  $7  for  39,  $9  for  45,  and  $15  for  105  eggs. 

From  May  15  to  September  1,  the  yearling  stock  in  Its  moalt  is  each  year  sold  at  40  per  cent, 
off  of  catalogue  prices.    For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 


I.  K.  FELCH  &  SON 


BOX  176,  NATICK,  MASS. 


SHARP  SHEARS wh  h  ty 


SHARP 


THESE  SHEARS  are  made  from  best  Carbon  Steel,  by  a  new  process  which  insures  strength 
and  a  good,  keen  cutting  edge.    The  Tension  Spring  attachment  does  away  with  resharp- 
ening  entirely,  and  enables  the  user  to  set  the  tension  on  the  rivet  so  that  any  kind  of 
material  intended  to  be  cut  with  shears  may  be  cut  with  perfect  ease,  without  tiring  the  hand. 
The  Tension  Spring  takes  up  all  wear  on  the  rivet,  making  the  SHEARS  practically  indestruct- 
ible, with  no  wear-out  to  them.    A  simple  turn  of  the  little  thumb-screw  tightens  up  the  blades 
as  closely  as  may  be  desired.  Any 
woman  who  has  tried  to  use  a  dull 
pair  of  shears  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  new  invention  WHICH 
KEEPS    THESE    SHEARS  AL- 
WAYS   SHARP    and    in  perfect 
cutting  condition.    No  matter  how, 
many  pairs  of   shears    you  may 
have,  you  need  this  pair  with  the 
Tension  Spring,  and  you  will  use  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  you  may 
have.    These  SHEARS  are  seven  inches  in  length, 
perfectly  finished  and  heavily  nickel-plated. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


side  VIEW  SHOWING 
TENSION  SPRING 


The  quality  of  the 
material  and  work- 
manship in  this  pair 


of  SHEARS  to  be  first-class,  that  the  Tension  Spring  device  doubles  the  usefulness  of  the  SHEARS  and  does  away  with  the  need  of  resharpening,  and  further- 
more, the  Manufacturers' Certificate  accompanies  every  pair,  agreeing  that  "  If  this  pair  of  Shears  BREAKS  or  in  any  way  becomes  defective  within  FIVE 
YEARS  from  date  of  purchase  it  will  be  replaced  with  a  NEW  pair  without  cost." 

For  $1.00  we  will  give  two  years'  subscription  to  The  Feather  and  send  free  a  7-inch  pair  of  these  shears: 

Or  they  will  be  sent  free  for  a  club  of  two  subscribers,  new  or  renewal,  at  50  cents  each.  Or,  send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions  at  50  cents  each  and  we 
will  send  you  the  shears  and  include  your  own  subscription  for  one  year. 

THE   HOWARD   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Foreign  orders  50c  extra 
Canadian  and  D.  of  C,  25c  extra 


714  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Vol.  XV,  No.  2 


Editorial  Comment 


While  showing  borrowed  birds  is  apparently 
not  as  largely  indulged  in  at  present  as  in  the  past 
it  is  an  evil  that  should  be  abated.  Too  much 
can  not  be  said  against  the  practice,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  stopped  the  better  will  be  the  stand- 
ing of  our  shows.  The  show-room  was  never 
designed  for  such  purposes,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, where  fair  and  honorable  means  are  em- 
ployed in  competition  and  to  the  good  of  the 
fraternity.  Radical  steps  should  be  taken  by 
show  managers  to  see  that  this  rule  is  enforced, 
and  if  any  party  is  found  guilty  of  the  offense, 
justice  should  be  meted  out  to  the  offender  and 
he  should  be  debarred  from  all  future  shows. 
Each  well-regulated- society  specifies  in  its  rules 
that  birds  must  be  entered  in  the  name  of  the 
rightful  owner.  Such  a  rule  should  be  religi- 
ously enforced,  and  after  a  few  such  enforce- 
ments there  will  be  an  end  to  the  practice.  There 
is  no  glory  winning  on  another  man's  property, 
besides  it  is  cheatery  to  have  the  public  believe 
you  have  honors  which  do  not  rightfully  belong 
to  you.  The  whole  thing  is  a  falsehood;  the 
sooner  it  is  squelched  the  better  and  purer  will 
be  the  American  show-room  for  thoroughbred 
poultry  and  pigeons. 

fellow's  success.  Because  the  other  fellow's  a 
lobster  is  no  reason  for  you  becoming  a  goose. 

Houses  as  well  as  brood  coops  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Mites  will  accumulate  in 
filth  and  it  is  only  a  step  before  the  youngsters 
are  carried  away,  as  it  were,  by  some  unseen 
hand.  Plenty  of  whitewash  will  not  hurt  the 
coops ;  it  can  be  applied  on  the  inside  as  well  as 
on  the  outside ;  carbolic  acid  used  in  the  wash 
will  improve  its  value  as  a  disinfectant.  Scalding 
the  coops  in  the  morning  is  another  good  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 


Fresh  air  and  fresh  water  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Both  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls. 

If  your  pens  for  laying  hens  are  constructed 
after  the  brooder-house  plans  and  provision  made 
for  heating  them  continually  during  cold  weather 
a  moderate  condition  of  warmth  may  be  of  bene- 
fit, but  this  must  be  managed  with  care  or  it  will 
debilitate  the  fowls  and  prove  a  disadvantage 
rather  than  a  benefit. 


Feed  regularly.  Have  certain  hours  for  feed- 
ing and  don't  vary  them.  Be  punctual  about 
your  work,  and  the  fowls  will  be  more  contented 
and  will  soon  understand  your  systematic  way 
of  doing  things. 

<^ 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "If  you  want  anything 
well  done  do  it  yourself."  This  will  apply  to 
pigeon  breeding  as  well  as  anything  else,  and 
those  who  have  had  to  depend  on  hired  help  will 
bear  me  out  in  declaring  that  no  matter  how  care- 
ful you  may  suppose  a  man  to  be  he  will  not,  as 
a  rule,  .perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  him 
entirely  satisfactorily.  Depending  on  help  of 
this  kind,  robs  the  fancy  of  much  of  its  pleasure, 
for  like  the  amateur  gardener  who  enjoys  so 
much  digging  in  the  ground,  planting  the  seeds, 
and  nursing  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  his 
plants,  the  fancy  pigeon  breeder  finds  much  of 
his  pleasure  in  mating  his  birds,  arranging  their 
nests,  watching  the  progress  of  development  of 
the  embryo  in  the  egg,  and  then  aiding  and  assist- 
ing its  growth  after  coming  to  the  light.  Doing 
all  this  by  proxy  may  avoid  many  of  the  dis- 
agreeable features  of  breeding,  but  the  man  who 
leaves  it  all  to  attendants  never  makes  what  is 
known  as  a  fancier  in  the  true  sense. 

Wait  until  the  hen  lays  her  egg  before  you 
help  her  cackle. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  a  thing  as  it  is  to  talk 
about  it. 

We  saw  the  other  day  a  plan  for  a  poultry- 
house  with  one  side  to  the  south  made  almost  like 
a  florist's  greenhouse.  This  is  not  a  good  plan  for 
building  for  the  following  reasons :  Too  much 
glass  makes  the  house  so  very  warm  when  the 
sun  shines  that  it  heats  the  fowls  up  like  a 
summer  day,  then  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  gone  the 
house  cools  so  quickly  that  the  great  change  of 
temperature  is  hard  on  the  fowls.  These  severe 
and  sudden  changes  have  a  bad  influence  on  the 
fowls.  When  the  house  is  heated  or  kept  a  little 
warm  in  some  way  it  is  not  so  bad,  but  in  the 
long  run  artificial  heat  of  any  kind  is  a  draw- 
back rather  than  a  help  for  the  hens  that  we  hope 
will  produce  a  large  number  of  eggs  during  the 
winter  months. 

Have  a  dusting-box  for  the  fowls  to  bathe  in. 
Provide  yourself  with  an  abundance  of  road-dust 
while  you  can.  It  is  cheap  now,  and  in  a  little 
while  you  will  need  it. 


A  correspondent  asks  for  information  in 
breeding  standard-bred  geese  and  the  most  satis- 
factory results  are  to  be  had  by  breeding  pure 
standard-bred  stock  without  crossing.  But  to 
those  who  are  partial  to  crosses  the  following  are 
considered  the  best  to  make :  ( i )  Wild  gander 
on  African  goose;  (2)  Embden  gander  on 
Toulouse  goose;  (3)  Embden  gander  on  African 
goose;  and  (4)  Embden  gander  on  White  China 
goose.  These  crosses  will  give  good  growth  and 
the  young  birds  will  dress  well  for  market. 
Crosses  should  only  be  made  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  should  always  be  bred  from  original 
stock. 

The  scratching-shed  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  fresh  material  supplied.  Feed  all 
grain  feed  in  the  litter,  and  bo  careful  to  keep 
the  floors,  well  covered,  so  that  the  birds  will 
really  have  to  work  for  every  grain  they  eat. 

A  good  poultry  feed  for  laying  hens  is  green 
cut  bone.  It  is  relished  by  the  fowls,  and  sup- 
plies the  animal  food  they  are  so  much  in  need 
of  during  cold  weather.  Green  cut  bones  should 
be  fed  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  October 
until  May.  It  should  always  be  fed  plain ;  that 
is,  without  mixing  it  in  the  ration. 

See  that  your  henhouses  are  good — no  cracks 
in  the  sides — and  avoid  damp  floors.  A  window 
should  be  in  each  pen,  so  that  light  and  sunshine 
may  make  cheerful  the  interior.  Sunshine  is  a 
good  tonic  for  the  fowls. 

A  hen  sits  to  lay  and  lays  to  sit. 

A  bad  starter  often  wins  the  race. 

<^ 

A  soft-shelled  egg  is  very  similar  to  a  brain- 
less man. 

It  is  never  profitable  to  set  the  same  egg  twice. 

Never  chase  the  duck,  because  ducks  waddle. 

The  gobblers  are  being  very  much  gobbled  in 
these  good  old  times. 

A  squab  a  few  days  old  gives  promises  of 
better  things  to  come. 

Fresh  eggs  from  the  store  are  of  many  hues, 
varieties,  and  conditions. 
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first  four  or  five  days  the  food  should  be  light. 
Hard-boiled  eggs  mixed  with  bread  crumbs  make 
a  splendid  food,  and  should  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  Curd  made  from  sour  milk,  with 
young  onion-tops  cut  very  fine  and  mixed  with  it, 
is  excellent.  When  the  young  are  a  week  old, 
they  may  be  given  some  cracked  corn  or  oats, 
or  wheat  grits.  Boiled  Indian  meal  can  be  used 
as  a  variety  in  feeding.  Always  give  fresh,  cold 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and,  if  possible, 
give  milk  as  an  occasional  drink. 

When  the  young  are  about  three  weeks  old, 
the  old  bird  may  be  let  out  with  them  every 
morning  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  but  they 
should  be  shut  up  again  every  evening.  The 
great  secret  of  turkey  raising  is  keeping  the 
poults  from  being  chilled.  If  they  can  be  kept 
dry  until  they  have  thrown  out  the  red  on  their 
heads,  the  chances  for  success  are  very  bright,  as 
they  have  then  become  quite  hardy  and  may  be 
allowed  to  roam  at  will. 

When  they  get  so  that  they  can  fly  up  to  their 
roost  they  should  be  placed  in  the  turkey-house. 
This  house  can  be  built  in  a  variety  of  forms  to 
suit  the  builder.  It  should  be  large  and  roomy, 
with  broad  perches  of  easy  access  from  the 
ground.  They  should  be  locked  up  every  night 
and  made  secure  against  dogs,  foxes,  etc.  Feed 
every  morning  and  night  with  a  variety  of  food, 
and  they  will  gather  from  the  fields  and  woods 
sufficient  numbers  of  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects  to  supply  their  noonday  meal. 

A  turkey  does  not  attain  its  full  weight  until 
the  third  year.  Gobblers  that  are  eight  months 
sometimes  weigh  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  and  hens  from  thirteen  or  fifteen. 
A  great  mistake  is  made  by  many  when  they 
sell  their  largest  birds  and  save  the  smallest  and 
last  hatch  for  breeding  purposes.  This  should 
never  be  done  if  you  wish  to  produce  a  large 
and  healthy  stock.  A  ten-months  cock  weighing 
thirty  pounds  is  cheaper  at  $50  than  a  twenty- 
pound  bird  at  $5  ;  young  hens  weighing  sixteen 
to  eighteen  pounds  are  cheaper  at  $20  than 
twelve-pound  ones  at  $5.  The  large,  well-formed 
birds  will  leave  their  mark  upon  their  progeny. 

Crested  turkeys  have  been  considered  by  some 
naturalists  to  be  a  distinct  species ;  but  all 
atempts  to  breed  them  true  to  this  point  have 
failed,  and  they  must  be  considered  as  merely 
accidental,  though  showing  a  strong  relationship 
or  affinity  between  the  Turkey  and  the  Peacock. 


Turkey 


The  name  turkey,  as  applied  to  our  favorite 
fowl,  is  explainable  only  upon  the  theory  of  its 
Asiatic  origin.  By  the  French  the  fowl  is  called 
dmdon  or  dinde,  a  contraction  of  Oiseau  a'Inde 
(bird  of  India).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
what  they  called  meleagrides,  or  Gallinoe  Afri- 
caneo,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  original 
race  of  turkeys,  but  they  were  in  reality  Guinea 
fowls.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Amer- 
ican Turkey  is  believed  to  be  Oviedo,  in  1525, 
who  describes  them  under  the  name  of  pea- 
cocks, commenting  upon  the  vast  number  found 
in  the  wild  state  in  this  country  at  that  early  day 
and  their  excellence  as  an  article  of  food.  He 
found  them  raised  by  Europeans  in  New  Spain, 
whence  they  were  introduced  into  New  Castile 
and  the  West  Indies.  Their  history  and  dis- 
covery, like  the  history  of  most  breeds  of 
domestic  fowls,  are  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it 
is  certain  that  their  origin  is  American. 

Its  popular  and  scientific  names  are  both 
unwarranted,  and  arose  from  a  misapprehension 
of  what  the  bird  really  was,  some  supposing  ir 
to  be  allied  to  the  Guinea  fowl,  and  others  to 
the  peacock. 

The  turkey  is  the  most  valuable  domestic  fowl, 
and  the  successful  raising  of  them  is  very  profit- 
able to  the  breeder.  Aside  from  being  the 
largest  of  all  poultry,  its  flesh  is  of  the  finest 
and  more  esteemed  than  any  other.  In  proper 
locations  it  gathers  more  than  half  of  its  living 
from  the  woods.  By  raising  an  early  brood  a 
great  saving  is  made,  as  the  young  will  catch"' 
the  first  crop  of  grasshoppers,  and  in  this  way 
prove  of  double  value. 

To  successfully  raise  turkeys  you  must  have 
vigorous  birds.  This  is  more  essential  with  the 
turkey  than  with  any  other  fowl,  as  they  are 
very  susceptible  to  surroundings  and  influences, 
and  inbreeding  is  strenuously  to  be  avoided. 
Bad  food  and  neglect  will  dwarf  their  growth 
and  weaken  their  constitutions,  giving  bad  results 
and  poor  return  to  the  breeder.  To  maintain 
size  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
profitable  points  in  raising  turkeys.  In  selecting 
the  breeding  stock  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
size  of  the  male.  He  should  weigh  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  pounds  and  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  so  important  to  have  such  large 
females.  If  the  hens  are  in  good  condition  they 
should  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  A 
good  idea  for  farmers  of  one  neighborhood  is 


to  club  together  and  purchase  a  fine  gobbler  for 
breeding,  and  select  the  best  hens.  With  care 
and  attention,  there  would  soon  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  hardiness  and  size. 

It  is  best  to  breed  from  birds  two  or  three 
years  old,  as  they  produce  stronger  and  larger 
stock  at  this  age.  The  time  for  setting  the  first 
eggs  is  in  March  or  April,  but  the  character  of 
the  season  will  influence  this.  The  turkey's 
nest  should  be  on  the  bare  ground,  free  from 
danger  of  flooding  during  rain,  and  located  in 
some  quiet  place.  While  setting,  special  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  hens  are  off  their  nescs 
at  regular  periods.  As  turkeys  are  patient  set- 
ters, two  broods  can  be  hatched  by  one  hen.  A 
good  plan  is  to  set  all  hens  at  once,  and  give 
the  broods  of  several  to  one  hen.  This  allows 
the  others  to  return  to  laying.  Turkey  eggs 
hatch  in  twenty-eight  days.  When  hatched,  the 
mother  should  be  confined  in  a  roomy  coop,  with 
a  slatted  front,  open  to  the  south,  on  a  clean 
grass  run.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  no 
food  is  needed,  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  from 
which  the  poult  was  hatched  serves  as  nourish- 
ment for  that  period.  Be  sure  that  the  hen  and 
her  brood  are  free  from  vermin.  Lice  are  as 
destructive  to  turkeys  as  to  chickens.  Always 
dust  with  insect  powder  before  taking  from  the 
nest,  and  if  you  find  lice  on  the  heads  of  the 
poults,  rub  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  their 
heads,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  in  a  teaspoonful  of  oil.    For  the 
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The  birds  that  have  hitherto  been  bred  from 
have  failed  to  produce  crested  progeny.  Experi  • 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  most  skilful 
breeders  in  both  England  and  America  without 
any  degree  of  success ;  the  crest  is  therefore  only 
an  accidental  "sport,"  and  the  bird  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct specie. 

The  American  Bronze  Turkey  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  poultry  race,  and  is  appropriately 
denominated  "the  king  of  domestic  fowls."  The 
grand  proportions  and  enormous  weight  which 
these  birds  reach  in  late  years  seem  almost  fab- 
ulous. At  two  years  old  many  specimens  have 
weighed  between  thirty-five  and  forty  pounds, 
and  yearling  gobblers  are  not  uncommon  that 
weigh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds.  Hen 
turkeys  at  these  ages  will,  when  in  full  breeding 
condition,  weigh  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds. 
This  has  been  effected  through  judicious  and 
wise  selections. 

The  native  Wild  Turkey  in  still  common  in 
various  parts  of  North  America,  and  fine  speci- 
mens are  met  with  in  the  West  and  in  Canada, 
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while  they  are  still  found  in  small  numbers  in 
the  middle  and  eastern  states.  The  average  size 
of  the  Wild  Turkey  is  less  than  that  of  the 
domestic  bird.  "The  grand  size  and  beauty  of 
this  fowl,"  said  Audubon,  "and  its  value  as  a 
delicate  and  justly  prized  article  of  food,  render 
this  the  most  interesting  of  the  birds  of  the 
United  States.  The  flesh  is  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  domestic  turkey,-  and  the  western 
Indians  so  value  it  that  it  is  called  'the  white 
man's  dish.'  "  The  plumage  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Turkey  is  very  brilliant,  being  of  a  metallic 
bronze-blue,  which  is  made  up  of  black,  green, 
bay,  and  brown  feathers.  The  cock  is  much  the 
more  showily  plumed,  the  female  being  much 
duller  in  feather  color.  The  Oscellated  or  South 
American  Wild  Turkey,  is  a  different  specie,  and 
more  brilliant  in  plumage.  This  bird  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  our  climate  as  its  North  Amer- 
ican congener,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  though  it  was  prob- 
ably raised  in  Mexico  for  centuries  before  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards,  since 
domestic  state. 


Caring  for  the  Turkey 


There  are  almost  as  many  ways  and  methods 
of  feeding  as  there  are  localities  where  turkeys 
are  grown.  A  considerable  number  who  allow 
their  turkeys  a  good  deal  of  freedom  will  suc- 
ceed ;  others  do  equally  well  who  follow  methods 
quite  the  reverse.  Some  never  house  the  mother 
hen  or  the  young,  while  others  house  them  both. 

While  our  present-day  turkeys  are  classed  as 
"domestic  fowls,"  they  are  rather  semi-domestic 
when  compared  with  other  poultry.  For  this 
reason  the  treatment  given  them  must  differ 
trom  that  given  to  hens  and  chickens,  and  houses 
or  coops  that  will  serve  for  the  latter  will  be 
clean  and  dry  for  the  poults ;  it  may  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  turkey  hen.  She  must  have  a 
house  or  box  in  which  she  can  stand  erect  and 
stretch  her  neck  and  look  about.  The  floor  of 
this  must  be  of  boards,  but  dry,  clean  earth  is 
best  for  both  the  hen  and  the  poults.  This  nat- 
ural environment  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  mother  and  the  young  turkeys.  It  adds  to 
both  health  and  spirits,  and  helps  to  develop  con- 
stitutional vigor. 

Satisfactory  results  can  never  be  secured  by 
handling  turkeys  like  cage  birds  or  hothouse 
plants.  Avoid  overdoing  the  care  and  attention. 
Treat  them  like  turkeys,  and  use  common  sense 
in  looking  after  them.  Their  native  home  was 
in  the  woods  and  fields ;  in  their  present  semi- 
domestic  condition  they  need  more  shelter  and 
care,  but  they  should  never  be  shut  in  so  close 
as  to  deprive  them  of  plenty  of  light,  room,  and 
air.  They  should  not  be  pampered  and  fed  upon 
unnatural  foods ;  neither  should  they  be  over- 
fed at  any  time.  In  their  wild  state  they  ran 
about  here  and  there,  seeking  small  grains,  seeds, 
and  bugs,  getting  plenty  of  exercise  as  well  as 
food.  Their  domestic  condition  deprives  them 
of  the  necessity  of  hunting  for  their  food,  and 
consequently  of  the  exercise  that  comes  from  so 
doing. 

When  quite  young,  the  poults  are  apt  to 
receive  more  attention  than  they  need.  Then,  as 
they  grow  older  and  the  novelty  of  attending  to 


them  wears  off,  they  are  too  often  neglected  just 
at  the  time  when  more  care  should  be  given  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  their  feathers  are 
growing  and  the  unusual  heat  overcomes  them, 
special  care  may  profitably  be  bestowed ;  again, 
the  same  is  true  when  the  frost  destroys  their 
natural  food  supply  in  the  fall.  Thousands  are 
lost  at  these  critical  periods  from  lack  of  a  full 
food  supply. 

An  open  coop,  made  of  slats  or  lath,  may  be 
placed  over  the  mother  turkey  just  prior  to  the 
hatching  of  her  eggs,  as  this  will  prevent  her 
wandering  away  with  her  young  when  they  are 
hatched.  It  may  be  covered  on  top  with  tar 
paper  as  protection  from  rain  or  sun.  Such  open 
coops  are  frequently  used  in  turkey-growing  dis- 
tricts, and  those  who  use  them  could  not  be 
induced  to  change.  They  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  plenty  of  space  for  the  mother  turkey. 
Quite  often  a  box  too  small  for  the  hen  to  turn 
about  or  to  stand  erect  in  is  used  for  a  coop  for 
the  hen  and  poults.  This  annoys  her  and  she 
becomes  restless,  tramps  about,  kills  her  young, 
and  is  blamed  for  taking  bad  or  indifferent  care 
of  her  offspring,  when  more  than  likely,  if  she 
had  room  to  move  about,  she  would  be  a  model 
mother  for  the  poults. 

In  a  suitable  coop,  the  brood  of  young  turkeys 
can  stay  for  a  day  or  more  in  comfort,  sheltered 
from  wet  and  storm  or  cold,  with  space  enough 
to  move  about.  In  such  a  coop  the  very  young 
poults  can  stay  while  the  mother  goes  about  on 
the  outside  for  exercise.  To  have  this  use  the 
coop  when  the  hen  is  out,  set  up  in  slides  inside 
the  door  a  piece  of  board  a  foot  wide ;  this  will 
keep  the  poults  safe  from  the  hot  sun  or  the  wet 
much  better  than  will  the  triangular  pen  so  often 
made  of  three  boards. 

Almost  any  kind  of  pen,  coop,  or  house  will 
do  for  the  turkey  hen  and  poults  if  it  will  pro- 
tect them  from  rain  and  storms,  if  it  is  large 
enough,  is  clean,  not  too  close  or  warm,  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  parasitic  enemies.  These  are 
the  important  requisites  of  the  structure  in  which 


they  are  to  be  kept  until  the  poults  arc  well 
started.  They  should  be  allowed  their  freedom 
a  part  of  every  day  when  the  grass  is  dry,  and 
should  be  made  to  stay  within  at  nights  and 
during  wet  days,  till  old  enough  to  wander  witli 
the  mother  hen  and  roost  out  on  the  fences  or 
trees. 

Either  fresh  coops  should  be  provided  each 
year  or  the  old  ones  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  within  and  without.  Prior  to  using  old 
coops,  paint  them  thoroughly  with  crude  petrol- 
eum, in  which  have  been  dissolved  some  naphtha- 
lene balls,  filling  every  crack  and  crevice  with 
this  at  least  a  week  before  they  are  needed,  and 
be  sure  that  the  odor  of  the  preparation  has  dis- 
appeared before  using  the  coops,  as  it  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  young.  The  features  of  most 
importance  in  cooping  the  mother  and  young  are 
plenty  of  light  and  room,  and  freedom  from 
dampness  and  insect  parasites. 

When  the  poults  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest, 
move  the  mother  hen  and  her  young  into  the 
coop  provided  for  them ;  supply  a  little  food  now 
and  then  as  they  need  it,  and  see  that  the  mother 
has  plenty  of  food  and  water.  Let  them  alone  in 
the  coop  till  they  begin  to  move  about.  As  soon 
as  they  will,  let  the  poults  run  out  on  the  grass 
when  it  is  dry,  but  keep  them  from  the  wet 
grass,  as  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  their 
growth,  unless  it  be  insect  parasites.  As  they 
advance  give  them  a  more  plentiful  food  sup- 
ply, and  guard  against  any  possibility  of  lice 
infesting  them. 

While  they  are  young  special  attention  must 
be  given  to  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  exposure  to  which  wilts  them  com- 
pletely. At  times  they  will  reel  under  its  influ- 
ence as  though  suffering  from  sunstroke,  or 
move  about  with  slow  steps,  weakly  dragging 
one  foot  after  the  other,  while  giving  forth  a 
feeble  peep  that  sounds  the  warning  of  their 
approaching  end.  The  blood-sucking  parasite 
has  much  the  same  effect  upon  them  when 
present.    When  under  the  influence  of  both  at 
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the  same  time,  the  chance  of  survival  is  small 
indeed. 

Have  a  dry  spot  where  the  young  poults  may 
run  and  exercise.  This  may  be  provided  by 
spreading  a  load  or  two  of  coarse  sand  near  the 
coops,  which  will  furnishd  a  dry  foothold,  no 
matter  how  wet  or  damp  the  grass  may  be.  To 
keep  this  in  sanitary  condition  go  over  it  once 
a  day  with  a  fine-toothed  rake,  in  order  that 
the  sun  may  dry  it  thoroughly.  When  the 
young  turkeys  are  suitably  housed,  properly  fed, 
and  kept  free  from  lice,  they  are  quite  as  easy 
to  grow  as  young  chickens. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  of 
feeding  young  turkeys  shows  to  what  extent 
general  rules  already  cited  are  followed.  While 
all  who  succeed  seem  to  adopt  nearly  the  same 
methods,  there  are  a  few  differences  worthy 
of  consideration.  Some  feed  bread  and  milk 
in  a  saucer  as  soon  as  the  poults  will  eat,  while 
others  soak  bread  and  milk  and  squeeze  it  dry 
before  feeding;  some  adhere  closely  to  an  abso- 
lute grain  diet,  while  others  feed  everything 
they  imagine  the  poults  will  eat. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  wild 
state  their  foods  were  the  bugs,  worms,  seeds, 
etc.,  which  they  could  find  for  themselves,  and 
which  were  hunted  for  and  scrambled  after  con- 
tinually. There  was  then  no  overfeeding  upon 
rich,  unnatural  foods  that  impaired  health  and 
produced  bowel  troubles  or  other  ailments  that 
naturally  follow  unwholesome ..  food.  They  sub- 
sisted by  their  own  efforts  in  the  wild  state, 
while  now  they  are  quite  too  often  forced  to 
eat  unnatural  foods  that  are  furnished  in  hope 
of  forcing  them  to  an  unnatural  growth.  If 
the  grower  wishes  to  copy  nature  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  young  poults  may  be  given  for 
their  first  meal  very  fine  oatmeal  or  finely 
cracked  wheat  or  corn,  with  a  little  fine  grit  of 
some  kind  and  a  very  little  granulated  meat 
scrap.  Some  of  the  commercial  brands  of 
"poultry  food"  are  also  good.  They  should  have 
clean  water  convenient  where  they  can  help 
themselves  at  will. 

As  a  general  rule,  do  not  feed  them  wet  food 
or  slops.  Poults  are  seed-eating  chicks,  not 
slop  eaters.  Bread  and  milk,  however,  contains 
elements  most  valuable  in  the  growing  of  all 
kinds  of  fowls.  This  food  should  be  considered, 
when  properly  given,  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
food  for  the  first  day  or  two.  Soak  stale  bread 
in  sweet  milk,  press  out  the  milk  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  feed  the  bread  to  the  young 
poults.  Be  careful  never  to  use  sour  milk,  nor 
should  the  bread  thus  prepared  ever  be  fed 
after  it  has  become  sour.  Feed  this,  a  little  at 
a  time,  every  hour  or  two  for  two  days  or  more  ; 
then  add  a  little  hard-boiled  egg,  shell  and  all 
broken  fine,  to  the  soaked  bread. 


After  a  day  or  two  on  this  ration,  follow  with 
the  ration  of  finely  broken  grain  already 
described,  and  include  a  little  finely  cut  meat. 
Make  sure  that  the  meat  scrap  is  pure  and 
sweet.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  poults 
than  tainted  or  infected  meat  of  any  kind,  as 
it  will  disturb  their  bowels  in  a  very  few  hours 
and  cause  great  trouble.  Lean  beef,  well  cooked 
and  cut  into  very  small  fragments,  is  good.  Be 
very  cautious  about  feeding  green  meat  or  bone. 
If  any  of  this  is  fed,  have  it  cut  quite  fine,  giv- 
ing but  little  at  first,  and  be  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  fresh  and  sweet.  Cooked  meat  is  better 
for  them  while  young. 

Coarse  sand  is  excellent  for  grit,  and  if  suf- 
ficient of  this  is  at  hand  no  other  grit  will  be 
needed ;  but  plenty  of  grit  of  some  kind  is  a 
necessity,  for  without  it  the  poults  cannot  grind 
their  food. 

Food  should  be  given  them  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  and  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  day.  Never  overfeed  them,  but  use  discre- 
tion in  providing  plentifully  for  their  necessi- 
ties. Give  them  all  they  will  eat  willingly,  and 
no  more.  Avoid  the  use  of  rich  foods,  grains 
in  hulls,  and  millet  seed,  which  is  not  good  for 
them  while  they  are  young ;  a  little  of  this  seed, 
however,  may  be  fed  as  they  grow  older.  Too 
much  hard-boiled  egg  is  bad  for  them,  while  a 
reasonable  amount  with  bread  is  beneficial.  An 
excess  has  a  tendency  to  clog  and  congest  the 
bowels,  and  the  writer  has  seen  pOults  die  from 
the  effects  of  a  diet  exclusively  of  egg  and 
millet  seed.  The  same  injurious  effect  may  be 
produced  by  feeding  entirely  with  milk  curds. 

Bowel  trouble  must  be  considered  as  an 
assured  result  of  improper  feeding,  and  may  be 
aggravated  by  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness. 
Indigestion  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  development 
of  this  ailment  that  kills  so  many  turkeys  while 
young.  This  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  the  feeding  of  finely  broken  charcoal, 
which  is  a  safeguard  against  fermentation  in 
the  crop  or  gizzard,  thus  aiding  digestion.  This 
looseness  of  the  bowels  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  cholera.  It  may  usually  be  relieved  by  feed- 
ing rice  that  has  been  boiled  almost  dry  in  milk. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  hand  feeding.  The  turkey  hens  are  not 
so  attentive  to  their  young  as  chicken  hens.  If 
all  who  grow  turkeys  would  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  hand  feeding  of  the  poults  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  much  benefit  might  be  gained. 
To  be  successful  with  hand  feeding,  one  must 
take  the  food  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
patiently  hold  it  to  the  beak  of  the  young  turkey, 
and  try  to  induce  it  to  eat.  This  method  of 
feeding  tames  and  quiets  the  young  poults,  gives 
them  a  good  start,  and  prevents  the  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  food  by  being  thrown  upon 
the  ground.    Although  feeding  in  this  manner 


may  appear  to  involve  considerable  labor,  the 
resulting  benefits  are  often  far  in  excess  of  the 
time  and  effort  expended. 

After  three  weeks  the  poults  may  have  whole 
wheat,  hulled  oats,  cracked  corn,  and  a  little 
millet  seed,  in  addition  to  their  other  food. 
Many  young  turkeys  are  lost  when  partly  grown, 
particularly  during  wet  weather  after  they  have 
been  given  liberty  to  roam  at  will.  Much  loss 
may  be  avoided  by  going  after  them  wherever 
they  may  be  and  feeding  them  a  little  once  or 
twice  a  day.  This  plan  should  be  followed  dur- 
ing continued  wet  weather,  no  matter  how  far 
advanced  they  may  be.  A  continuous  wet  spell 
deprives  them  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bugs 
and  worms  they  feed  upon,  and  the  wet  grass, 
by  retarding  their  motion,  tends  to  reduce  vital- 
ity. Go  after  them  during  such  weather  and 
feed  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bad  results  that 
must  follow  a  scarcity  of  food  at  such  times. 
Flocks  of  young  turkeys  that  wander  continually 
should  be  fed  at  least  once  a  day,  if  only  a  little, 
to  keep  them  quiet  or  tame.  If  fed  at  least 
once  a  day  on  grain,  they  will  grow  faster, 
mature  earlier,  and  make  better  size  than  if  not 
fed  at  all.  Those  who  make  use  of  these 
methods  secure  the  best  results! 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  the 
country  feeds  the  young  poults  at  the  start  oat- 
meal, broken  wheat,  and  finally  cracked  corn ;  as 
they  grow  older  whole  wheat,  hulled  oats,  and 
.  coarser  cracked  corn,  and  still  later,  whole 
grains  of  corn.  When  running  at  large  they 
are  taught  to  come  close  to  the  barns  twice  a 
day  for  food.  Following  these  and  similar 
methods  enabled  him  to  bring  to  maturity,  dur- 
ing the  unfavorable  season  of  1903,  over  300 
white  turkeys  out  of  about  335  that  were 
hatched. 

Plulled  oats  are  used  to  avoid  the  injurious 
effects  that  arise  from  feeding  oats  in  the  hull, 
the  sharp  portions  of  which  are  apt  to  prick 
and  irritate  the  crop.  No  more  nutritious  grain 
can  be  fed  to  growing  poults  than  hulled  oats. 
Wheat  and  whole  or  broken  corn  will  do  as 
they  grow  older,  but  oats  should  be  added 
whenever  practical.  If  hulled  oats  cannot 
be  had,  used  clipped  oats,  boiled ;  drain  them 
thoroughly,  and  feed  when  cold.  Always  select 
plump,  heavy  oats,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
kernel. 

Nothing  equals  good,  sound  grain  of  all  kinds 
for  feeding  the  growing  turkeys.  Do  not  use 
poor,  shriveled,  or  musty  grain  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  will  pay  to  feed 
inferior  grain  to  any  kind  of  growing  fowl.  It 
is  a  loss  of  both  time  and  money  to  do  so,  as 
nothing  but  disappointment  can  result  from  its 
use.  The  best  results  always  come  from  having 
the  best  quality  of  stock  and  giving  it  the  best 
food  and  care. 
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The  Great  Boston  Show 


The  great  Boston  show  of  last  year  was 
considered  the  greatest  ever;  but  look  out 
for  the  next  one,  January  1 1  to  15.  From 
present  indications  the  five  acres  of  floor 
space  of  the  big  Mechanics'  Building  will 
hardly  accommodate  the  entries.  From 
the  West,  the  South,  and  from  Canada 
come  letters  from  fanciers  who  say  they 
will  surely  be  at  the  big  Boston  show. 

The  National  Columbian  Wyandotte 
Club  will  meet  here  and  $50  goes  up  on 
pens  alone,  $10  each  for  first  to  fifth  pens. 
The  National  Bantam  Association  will 
come  to  Boston  for  their  annual  exhibi- 
tion and  there  is  $160,  besides  silver  cups 
and  medals,  offered  on  the  little  birds. 
The  Partridge- Wyandotte  Club  will  hold 
•.heir  annual  gathering,  and  besides  silver 
cups  there  is  $50  in  cash  specials.  The 
Silver-penciledWyandotte  Club  will  come 
for  their  annual  gathering  and  offer  cash 
and  handsome  cups.  The  American  White 
Wyandotte  Club  chose  the  Hub  for  their 
annual  meet,  and  over  $75  is  up  in 
specials.  The  Hamburg  Club  comes  with 
over  $50,  and  the  American  Dorking  Club 
with'' /about  $100  and  several  cups.  The 
Golden  Wyandotte  Club,  the  Rose-comb 
kht;de  Island  Red  Club,  and  the  N.  E. 
Light  Brahma  Club  will  all  hold  their  an- 
nual meetings  here.  A  big  feature  will 
be  the  meeting  of  the  American  Polish 
Club  and  the  new  Crested  Breed  Club, 
and  there  are  specials  galore  for  these 
birds.  There  is  nearly  $100  up  on  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  The  National  White  Leg- 
horn Club  offers  a  beautiful  silver  cup 
and  other  specials,  and  the  Orpington  Cups 
are  up  for  competi'.ion  here.  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  always  well  provided  for,  and 
the  Waterfowl  Club  have  donated  specials 
this  year. 

Turkeys  made  a  big  showing  last  year 
and  are  coming  strong  this  year.  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  exhibits,  but  this  fea- 
ture promises  to  be  much  larger  than  at 
first  supposed,  and  in  addition  to  the 
plans,  charts,  etc.,  there  will  be  fowls  from 
the  colleges  and  each  college  will  send  a 
team  of  students  who  will  give  demon- 
strations of  score-card  judging,  the  win- 
ning team  to  be  awarded  a  silver  cup. 
The  pigeon,  pet  stock,  cat  and  cage-bird 
departments  promise  great  things. 

On  Friday  the  Massachusetts  State 
Poultry  Association  will  hold  three  ses- 
sions at  which  interesting  subjects  will 
be  discussed. 

The  judges  engaged  are  Hon.  C.  M. 
Bryant  for  Rhode  Island  Reds;  Horace 
Havemyer,  White  Wyandottes;  W.  H. 
Congdon,  Games  and  Game  Bantams; 
C.  A.  Ballou,  all  Wyandottes  except  White 
and  Buff;  H.  R.  Ingalls,  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes; W.  H.  Card,  Pit  Games;  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  all  crested  breeds;  Richard 
Oke,  Langshans,  Orpingtons,  Dorkings, 
and  Spanish;  F.  W.  Rogers,  dark  Brah- 


mas  and  all  Leghorns  except  White;  J.  C. 
Punderford,  White  Leghorns;  C.  M. 
Smith,  Cochins;  W.  C.  Denny,  light  Brah- 
mas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes ;  H.  P. 
Schwab,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks; 
C.  H.  Welles,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Julius  Frank,  Hamburgs;  A.  O.  Schill- 
ing, Ornamental  Bantams,  and  J.  M.  Cut- 
ting, Waterfowl  and  Turkeys.  Pigeons 
will  be  handled  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Howland, 
Richard  Whitney,  A.  M.  Ingram,  Joseph 
Gavin,  T.  J.  Mclntyre,  A.  J.  Edwards, 
George  Feather,  F.  F.  Nagel,  and  W.  A. 
Hersey.  Robert  Whitaker  will  take  the 
pet  stock.  Entries  close  December  25, 
with  W.  B.  Atherton,  Secretary,  30  Broad 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Show  Dates 

The  Meriden  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Show  at  Meri- 
den, Conn.,  December  29,  30,  31,  and  Jan- 
uary 1.    Secretary,  W.  H.  Gough. 

The  Lagrange  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition at  Kendallville,  Ind.,  January  4-8, 
1910.  Judge,  Jas.  A.  Tucker;  Secretary, 
Amos  Fulk,  230  Sheridan  Street,  Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

Diamond  State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  will  hold  its  Annual  Show  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  January  4-8,  1910.  Sec- 
retary, Wm.  Kirk. 

Illinois  Poultry  Fanciers'  Association, 
will  be  held  at  Waukegan,  111.,  January 
5-8,  1910.  Judge,  Chas.  McClave;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  C.  Conolly. 

Mahoning  Poultry  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  10-15, 
1910.     Secretary,  R.  L.  Davies. 

Blue  Grass  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation, will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual 
Show  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  January  10-14, 
1910.  Judge,  F.  J.  Marshall;  Secretary, 
Frank  L.  Smith,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Ohio  State  Poultry  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  10-16, 
1910.  Judges,  Riggs,  Gault,  and  Mc- 
Cracken  ;  Secretary,  Geo.  R.  Haswell. 

Vermillion  County  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Danville,  111.,  Janu- 
ary 10-16,  1910.  Judges,  Geo.  H.  Bur- 
gott  and  H.  H.  Cobourn ;  Secretary,  F.  J. 
Lovell,  Danville,  111. 

Boston  Poultry  Association,  will  hold 
its  Annual  Show  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 11-15,  1910.  Secretary,  W.  B.  Ath- 
erton. 

Virginia  Poultry  Association,  will  hold 
its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  January  13-19,  1910.  Judge, 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Todd, 
426  North  Sixth  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charlotte  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, will  hold  its  Thirteenth  Annua! 


Show  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  January  14-18, 
1910.  Judge,  W.  Theo.  Wittman ;  Secre- 
tary, E.  G.  Wardin. 

Utica  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Show  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  17-21,  1910.  Judges, 
Jaquins,  Kemp,  and  Piatt;  Secretary, 
Austin  G.  Warner,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

West  Michigan  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
January  17-21,  1910.  Judges,  Tucker  and 
Wise;  Secretary,  Wm.  Krepps,  42  Will 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Seattle  Ring  Co.  Poultry  Show  will  be 
held  January  17-22,  1910.  Secretary,  J. 
Frank  Randall,  Georgetown,  Wis. 

Southeastern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, will  hold  its  Twelfth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition at  Delavan,  Wis.,  January  24-29, 
1910.  Judge,  W.  S.  Russell;  Secretary, 
J.  M.  Blackford,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Cleveland  Fanciers'  Club  will  be  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  24-29,  1910. 
Judges,  Gardner,  Hewes,  Oke,  McClave, 
and  Faulkner ;  Secretary,  J.  T.  Conkey, 
2337  East  Fourth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Zanesville  Fanciers'  Association,  will 
be  held  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  January  26-29, 
1910.  Judges,  G.  R.  Haswell  and  H.  M. 
Close ;  Secretary,  W.  G.  Vandenbark. 

Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association,  will 
hold  its  Third  Annual  Show  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  January  27,  28,  29,  31,  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  1910.    Secretary,  J.  P.  Blackwood. 

Butler  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  will  hold  its  Sixth  Annual 
Show  at  Butler,  Pa.,  February  1-5,  1910. 
Judge,  A.  F.  Kummer;  Secretary,  F.  E. 
Puff,  Butler,  Pa. 

Mount  Vernon  Poultry  Association,  will 
hold  its  First  Annual  Exhibition  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  February  1-5,  1910.  Judge, 
D.  T.  Heimlich;  Secretary,  John  A. 
Schenk,  Box  8,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 


Dad's  Turkey 

Hark  to  me,  old  Gobble  Bird ! 
Would  you  know  the  things  I've  heard, 
Talking  round  about  the  house 
While  I  listened  like  a  mouse? 
I'm  quite  sure  you'll  lose  your  head, 
And  be  very,  very  dead, 
By  the  middle  of  next  week 
From  the  way  I've  heard  'em  speak. 

If  you  care  to  strut  so  proud, 
With  your  streaked  feathers  loud, 
Better  change  your  roosting  stick, 
And  skedaddle,  awful  quick, 
'Fore  my  daddy,  with  a  knife, 
Sneaks  up  on  you  for  your  life. 
Just  remember  what  I  say, 
Else  you'll  die  Thanksgiving  Day, 
And  be  eat  up,  legs  and  wings, 
Breast,  and  all  the  giblet  things; 
As  for  me,  I'll  take  your  heart, 
'Less  you  very  soon  depart. 

Gobble  !  Gobble  !  What  say  you  ? 
Of  your  bones  we'll  make  a  stew, 
Feed  your  feet  to  pussy  cat, 
Stick  your  feathers  in  a  hat. 
Don't  you  think,  old  Gobble  Bird, 
Turkey  meat  is  so  absurd; 
Such  Americans  as  dad, 
Eat  the  best  that's  to  be  had. 

— Charles  Albert  Brewton 


,  Lee's 


50  Feeds  1  Cent 


My  experience  as  a  poultry  raiser  dictated 
that  I  needed  a  food  that  would  increase  egg 
production,  and  for  my  own  use  I  prepared 
Lee's  Egg'  Maker.  There  is  no  other  poultry 
food  with  similar  ingredients,  and  there  is 
none  other  so  good.  Lee's  EtiK  Maker  is  large- 
ly composed  of  deodorized,  granulated  blood 
(one  pound  equals  16  pounds  of  fresh  meat), 
and  has  a  protein  feeding  value  in  excess  of 
80  per  cent.  No  worthless  ingredients.  Lee's 
Egg  Maker  is  clean,  wholesome,  thoroughly 
Bterilized,  and  free  from  maggots. 

When  to  Feed 

To  all  penned-up  poultry  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  fed  every  month  in  the  year.  To 
little  chicks  after  they  are 
ten  days  old.  To  hens  and 
pullets  during  moulting  sea- 
son. And  as  an  egg-producer 
during  the  winier  months. 
It  sells  for  25c  in  2'  >  lb.  pack- 
age ;  50c  for  5li  lbs.;  $2.00  for 
25-lb.  pail. 

Guarantee 

Lee's  Egg'  Maker  is  guar- 
anteed to  pay  for  itself,  pay 
required  labor,  and  pay  100 
per  cent,  profit  on  such  labor. 

There  is  no  good  reason 
why  Lee's  Egg  Maker 


should  not  be  used  by  any 


^fef^Mfa^?^  'an 

JOUS     !^Bk      if  greatest  profit  is  wanted. 

^^▼vV  ^^P^^  book  written  by  Mr.  Lee  him- 

^  self,  is  free  on  request.  Ask 
for  it  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 
914  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

FREE  PLANS  for  making 
the  Thomas  Convertible 
Brooder  will  be  sent  to  all 
readers  of  this  paper  who 
will  send  10c  to  help  pay 
cost.  This  offer  is  good  for 
30  days  only;  so  send  to-day 
to  H.  J.  Thomas  Brooder  Co., 
Box   1002,    Alexandria,  Va. 
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Chickens*  Eyes  Swelled  Shut* 

*'I  consider  Germozone  the  greatest  poultry 
Cflediclne  ever  placed  on  the  market.  I  have 
cured  chickens  that  had  Roup  so  bad  that  both 
eyes  were  swelled  shut,  and  it  only  required 
two  treatments."  F.  MILLER. 

B.  Lanffshans  and  M.  P.  Ducks, 

Centerville,  Iowa. 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Miller  is  only 
that  of  thousands  of  other  breeders  who 
have  found  in  Germozone  the  one  re- 
liable cure  for  this  dread  disease  so 
common  with  poultry. 

GERMOZONE 

is  not  the  product  of  a  month,  a  day,  or  a 
year.  For  more  than  12  years  it  has 
been  the  standard  medicine  of  the  poultry 
world  and  the  fact  that  it  is  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  real  value. 

Germozone  is  a  germicide,  a  bowel  regulator, 
a  system  builder.  It  goes  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  and  effects  a  sure  and  permanent  cure. 

Given  in  the  drinking  water  twlee-a-week  it 
cures  disease,  prevents  contagion,  and  keeps 
the  fowls  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  Pre- 
pared either  in  tablet  or  liquid  form  and  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Germozone  is  the  best  health  insurance  you 
can  have  for  your  poultry.  Cost  Is  small*  «d4  It 
is  sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee* 

Price  50  cents 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

1114  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Send  for  free  books  —  "Mandy's  Poultry 
School,"  "Lee's  Chicken  Talk,"  "Incubator 
Hygrometry,"  or  1910  Catalog  Mandy  Lee  In- 
cubators and  Brooders. 

GENERAL  AGENTS:  BoaTOK,  Mass.— Fluke  Seed 
Co.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.— J.  F.  LeBroo,  No.  6  N.  13th 
St.;  Tampa,  Fla.— Crenshaw  Bros.  Seed  Co.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah— Porter-Walton  Co.;  Loa  Akgelis, 
California — Henry  Albers  Co.;  Portland,  Oksgon— 
Portland  Seed  Co.;'Nkw  York  City— Excelsior  Poultry 
A  Kennel  Supply  Co.,28Vesey  St.;  New  Westminster, 
British  Columhia — The  Bracfeman-Ker  Milling  Co. 
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CIRCULARS 

FREE 
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Cat  Mothers  to  Chicks 

The  New  York  Press  says :  "A  cat  that 
is  fond  of  little  chicks  in  a  motherly  sort 
of  way  and  takes  care  of  several  of  them 
is  nothing  new  in  these  days  of  nature- 
faking,  but  William  Skillman,  of  Clinton 
Street,  this  place,  believes  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  most  remarkable  cat  of  that  sort. 
He  has  a  tabby  that  deliberately  stole  a 
brood  of  chicks  from  the  mother  hen  and 
insisted  on  taking  care  of  them. 

"The  chicks  have  been  out  about  two 
weeks,  and  from  the  first  day  the  cat  saw 
them  she  coveted  the  fluffy  brood.  Skill - 
man  feared  the  cat  was  after  a  meal,  but 
a  little  observation  convinced  him  the 
cat  was  merely  looking  after  the  chicks 
as  she  would  after  youngsters  of  her 
own.  So,  despite  the  fuss  made  by  the 
mother  of  the  chicks,  he  did  not  interfere. 
The  chicks  are  happy  with  their  new  par- 
ent and  bid  fair  to  flourish  under  her 
care.  Yesterday  the  cat  was  found  car- 
rying her  feathered  brood  from  the  first 
to  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  holding 
the  chicks  in  her  mouth  tenderly." 


The 


Feeding  Hulled  Oats 


A  number  of  our  subscribers  have  asked 
where  hulled  oats  may  be  obtained.  In 
every  locality  there  are  grain  dealers  who 
pay  special  attention  to  securing  the  very 
best  kinds  of  grains  for  poultry  food. 
These  dealers  will  always  be  able  to  sup- 
ply you  with  hulled  oats,  which  they  ob- 
tain from  the  large  oatmeal  factories. 
They  must  hull  all  the  oats  that  are  used 
for  making  the  meal,  and  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  sell  the  hulled  oats  to  pur- 
chasers at  a  fair  price.  They  are  the 
kernels  of  the  oats  with  all  the  husk  or 
hull  taken  off.  There  is  no  food  value 
whatever  in  the  hull  or  husk  of  the  oat, 
more  than  is  present  in  the  oat-straw  it- 
self. The  grinding  up  of  the  oat-hull  by 
the  poultry  is  a  waste  of  labor  from  which 
no  benefit  whatever  is  derived.  For  this 
reason  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
have  the  hulled  oats.  Although  they  may 
cost  double  the  price  per  bushel  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  oats  in  the 
hull,  there  is  more  than  double  the  food 
value  in  them  than  can  be  had  from  the 
whole  oats. 

Then,  again,  it  has  been  stated  by  vet- 
erinarians of  ability  that  many  fowls  are 
destroyed  through  the  eating  of  the  oats 
in  the  hull,  the  sharp  points  of  which 
lacerate  and  irritate  the  inner  lining  of 
the  crop,  as  well  as  the  passageway 
through  which  they  must  pass  into  the 
gizzard.  This  laceration,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  of  authority,  destroys  a  much  larger 
number  of  fowls  than  any  of  us  can  real- 
ize. In  the  feeding  of  whole  oats  much  of 
this  trouble  may  be  avoided  if  the  oats 
are  thoroughly  boiled  so  as  to  soften  the 
husk  or  hull.  When  boiled  in  this  way 
all  the  water  should  be  drawn  off,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before 
being  fed.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of 
boiled  oats,  and  many  persons  feed  them 
in  this  way. 

No  grains  that  we  have  for  the  feeding 
of  poultry  are  more  valuable  as  an  egg- 
producing  food  than  wheat  and  hulled 
oats.  These  two  grains,  with  a  little 
cracked  corn  and  some  millet-seed  mixed 
in,  make  an  excellent  scratching  grair 
food  for  the  laying  hens.  It  may  better 
be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
wheat,  one-third  hulled  oats,  the  other 
third  one-half  each  of  cracked  corn  and 
millet-seed.  This  mixture  is  right  for 
poultry  that  are  comfortably  housed  and 
protected  from  the  cold  weather  and  the 
elements.  Where  they  are  not  properly 
housed,  the  proportion  of  corn  should  be 
increased,  as  corn  is  a  heating  food  and 
furnishes  warmth  to  the  fowls. 

It  is  advisable  for  all  those  who  keep 
their  hens  for  laying  fresh-laid  eggs  for 
market  in  winter  to  experiment  with  hulled 
oats.  Many  of  those  who  have  made  the 
trial  speak  most  highly  of  them.  Quite 
a  number  of  people  throughout  the  coun 
try  not  only  feed  their  laying  hens  on 


wheat  and  hulled  oats,  but  grow  their 
young  stock  as  well  on  the  same  diet. 
Some  of  the  writers  within  the  past  year 
claim  that  the  reason  that  the  average 
poultry  of  England  gains  greater  size  and 
weight  is  that  there  is  much  more  oats, 
hulled  and  ground,  fed  to  the  poultry  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  This,  it 
is  claimed,  has  much  to  do  in  increasing 
the  size  and  building  up  the  frame  of  the 
poultry.  Oats  that  are  ground  for  poultry 
food  should  be  as  fine  as  is  the  very  finest 
of  the  ground  meal.  They  cannot  be 
ground  too  fine  for  the  purpose. 


Colonization 

When  the  chicks  are  grown  in  this 
way  on  the  farm,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  large-sized  colony  coop  into  which 
the  mother  hen  and  the  young  chicks 
may  be  placed  out  somewhere  in  a  fence 
corner  in  a  pleasant  place  about  the  farm, 
where  the  broods  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  wander  about  and  grow.  Sev- 
eral broods  of  chicks  may  be  induced  to 
make  a  home  of  such  a  coop,  and  in  these 
coops  they  may  be  safely  cared  for  and 
kept  during  the  entire  season. 

These  coops  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  closed  at  night  and  prevent 
the  possible  visit  of  marauders  of  any 
kind  who  may  destroy  them.  They  ma}' 
be  left  anywhere  about  the  farm  where 
they  will  be  safe  in  the  daytime.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  the  possible  danger 
or  destruction  by  vermin  of  any  kind  is 
to  have  a  frame  just  the  size  to  cover 
the  entire  front  of  the  coop,  this  frame 
to  be  covered  over  with  close-mesh  wire- 
cloth.  When  placed  in  front  of  the  coop 
at  night  after  the  chicks  have  gone  to 
roost,  it  provides  plenty  of  air  and  ven- 
tilation and  safety  as  well  for  the  brood. 

Many  chicks  are  destroyed  entirely 
through  overcrowding,  which  retards  the 
growth,  counts  against  the  health  of  the 
chicks,  and  prevents  them  coming  to  the 
most  complete  maturity.  All  of  this  may 
be  readily  avoided  and  should  be  at  all 
times.  Never  confine  the  mother  hen  and 
the  young  chicks,  the  mother  hen  and  the 
partly  growing  chick,  or  the  growing 
chicks  themselves  after  being  weaned,  in 
one  box  or  coop  that  does  not  provide 
plenty  of  space  and  room  for  each  of  the 
occupants. 

Often  these  colony  coops  are  provided 
with  roosts ;  then  again  a  coating  of  earth 
is  thrown  over  the  floor,  on  top  of  this 
straw  or  litter  of  some  kind  is  scattered. 
No  matter  which  of  these  methods  may 
be  adopted,  care  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cleaning  of  these  coops  rea- 
sonably often  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
healthful. 

These  are  rules  that  must  be  absolutely 
followed  at  all  times  to  be  successful  in 
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At  the  present  time  all  are  ( 
anxious  for  more  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  grow- 
ing  of    young  chicks. 
You  should  have  a 
copy  of  our  little  book 

How  To  Grow 
Chicks 

It  tells  you  how  best  to 
succeed  in  the  rearing 
of   your    broods,  both 
naturally  and  artificially. 
Price  25  Cents.  This  book 
and  i  HE  FEATHER  for 
one  year  Fiffrj  J«nts. 

Holvard  Publishing  Co., 

Washing- 
ton, 
D.  C. 


growing  the  young  chicks  either  with  the 
hen  or  by  artificial  means.  Proper  feed- 
ing, cooping,  and  ventilation,  no  over- 
crowding, and  absolute  cleanliness  will 
thoroughly  obliterate  the  possibility  of  ill 
health  coming  from  unhealthful  surround- 
ings or  to  allow  the  chicks  to  be  made  un- 
comfortable by  the  presence  of  insect 
vermin. 


Show  Notice 

The  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  hold  their 
tenth  annual  show  January  13-15.  The 
organization  not  only  being  backed  by  a 
strong  bank  account,  and  every  prize  of- 
fered is  guaranteed,  has  added  to  their 
usual  large  number  of  cups  and  cash  spe- 
cials, and  have  a  large  list  of  other  spe- 
cials, covering  every  standard  variety  of 
poultry.  The  show  will  be  held  under 
A.  P.  A.  rules,  and  the  judges,  Messrs. 
Davey,  Stanton,  and  Yelton,  are  of  na- 
tional reputation.  For  further  informa 
tion  write  to  the  Secretary,  R.  H.  Wilcox, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Feed  Reeve's  Natural  Chick  Feed  and  nerer  lose 
a  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  CHARLES  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  Street,  Vew  York.  144 
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A  Cousin  to  the  Rocks 


There  are  now  more  than  100  standard 
breeds  of  poultry.  And  yet  the  breeders 
and  fanciers  are  striving  to  improve  on 
what  we  now  have.  Some  breed  for  beauty 
in  plumage,  others  for  size  and  shape ; 
then,  again,  by  the  use  of  trap  nests, 
strains  are  being  bred  to  increase  the  egg- 
production.  "The  scrub  must  go."  Whether 
it  be  the  scrub  cow,  the  scrub  pig,  or  the 
scrub  chicken.  Very  few  persons  realize 
that  if  the  fanciers  of  pure-bred  fowls 
were  to  quit  improving  their  birds  alto- 
gether, they  would  eventually  revert  back 


roost  on  trees  or  on  the  wheels  of  old 
wagons,  or  other  farm  implements.  One 
egg  is  a  small  thing,  but  think  of  the 
number  that  are  eaten  for  breakfast  every 
morning.  It  is  said  that  the  value  of  our 
poultry  products  amounts  to  $600,000,000 
per  year,  which  is  more  than  the  value 
of  our  entire  wheat  crop. 

Having  been  a  fancier  and  breeder  of 
poultry  for  a  number  of  years,  and  bred 
during  that  time  thirty-six  different  stand- 
ard breeds,  which  gave  me  a  good  chance 
to  study  them  and  note  their  good  quali- 


A  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  FEMALE 


to  their  first  progenitors,  the  wild  jungle 
fowl  of  India.  So,  without  the  help  of 
the  fancier,  who  by  selection  and  elimi- 
nation, breeds  up  the  varieties,  our  fowls 
would  soon  deteriorate  and  become  al- 
most worthless.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
pure-bred  fowl  to  the  farmer  and  every- 
body who  uses  them  or  their  products. 
Poultry  seems  to  be  a  small  business  to 
some  people;  even  the  majority  of  farmers 
give  their  poultry  the  least  attention.  But 
the  good  wife  gets  busy  with  the  chickens 
to  make  a  little  pin  money.  She  not  only 
makes  a  little  money,  with  which  she  buys 
all  the  clothes  for  herself  and  the  chil- 
dren, pays  for  all  the  groceries  and,  per- 
haps, has  enough  money  left  to  buy  "Paw" 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  his  Christmas 
present.  All  from  her  chickens,  which 
had  the  smallest  attention  and  poorest 
shelter  on  the  farm,  were  compelled  to 


ties,  it  became  my  desire  to  do  something 
in  the  poultry  line.  Therefore,  ten  years 
ago  I  decided  to  breed  up  an  entirely  new 
breed,  if  possible,  and  change  the  color 
of  the  barring  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  to 
buff  and  white.  Knowing  this  to  be  a 
hard  proposition,  and  would  take  years, 
I  nevertheless  determined  to  stick  at  it. 
At  the  same  time,  by  using  trap-nests  and 
breeding  for  more  eggs,  I  was  successful 
in  not  only  producing  a  very  beautiful 
fowl,  but  also  a  breed  that  will  be  hard 
to  excel  for  utility,  and  I  named  them 
the  Golden-barred  Rocks.  They  have 
come  to  stay,  and  have  made  an  inroad 
into  the  heart  of  the  real  fancier.  They 
make  a  most  delicious  table  fowl,  and 
are  persistent  layers  of  large,  brown  eggs. 
In  plumage  they  resemble  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  markings,  but  instead 
of  blue-barred  you  have  a  rich  golden 


bar.  The  contrast  of  gold  or  buff  on 
white  makes  a  most  attractive  fowl  for 
the  fancier  and  ideal  bird  for  the  student 
of  feathers  to  work  upon.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  variety  takes  its  proper 
standing  in  the  Rock  family.  The  com- 
bination of  blood  that  produced  this  at- 
tractive fowl  was  the  Barred  Rock,  Buff 
Rock,  and  Rhode  Island  Red.  What  bet- 
ter blood  could  there  be  to  produce  meat 
and  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  rich  plumage 
for  exhibition? — L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Proper  Care  and  Atten- 
tion 

The  proper  care  and  attention  of  poul- 
try does  not  mean  that  one  should  wear 
out  his  very  existence  in  the  endeavor  to 
have  poultry  houses  and  yards  as  attractive 
and  clean  as  the  home  and  dooryard,  but 
refers  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  as  it 
should  be  kept,  so  as  to  obtain  reason- 
ably good  results. 

A  poultry-house  has  not  had  the  proper 
oversight  when  the  odor  within  is  offensive 
to  any  one;  proper  ventilation,  manage- 
ment, and  cleanliness  will  keep  a  poultry- 
house  in  a  presentable  condition,  without 
being  an  exhausting  task  for  any  one.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  is  neglected,  filth  and 
dirt  allowed  to  accumulate,  ferment,  and 
become  obnoxious,  it  fills  that  house  with 
an  unpleasant  odor  which  is  equally  of- 
fensive and  unhealthy  to  the  poultry  and 
the  attendant. 

When  the  house  has  been  so  neglected 
that  it  is  infested  with  insect  vermin  of 
any  kind,  it  has  not  had  that  attention  that 
is'  necesary  in  poultry  keeping  to  prevent 
:he  spread  of  infection  and  disease.  When 
all  the  several  kinds  of  hen-lice  have  been 
permitted  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
poultry-house  it  is  a  living  proof  positive 
of  indifference  by  those  in  charge. 

Pouhry  may  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  and 
yet  be  so  poorly  fed  that  they  will  become 
so  unhealthily  fat  as  to  result  in  no  egg- 
production,  sickness,  and  often  death  by 
apoplexy.  If  about  two-thirds  as  much 
grain  had  been  provided  as  is  often  given 
hens,  then  cast  into  clean,  dry  litter  upon 
the  floors,  so  that  the  poultry  would  have 
to  scratch  and  hunt  and  dig  continually 
for  their  supply  of  grain  food,  it  would 
produce  a  greater  profit  from  the  poultry 
and  at  a  less  cost  than  is  required  to  keep 
them  in  the  unhealthy,  overfed  condition. 

Proper  care  of  poultry  includes  dry 
comfortable  houses  that  are  free  from 
rats,  lice  and  insect  vermin,  that  are  clean 
enough  to  be  presentable  when  visitors 
come  to  see  your  poultry;  that  are  so 
ventilated  as  to  keep  them  dry  and  in 
good  condition  without  causing  draughts 
of  air.  These  houses  should  be  free  from 
dirt  and  dust  to  the  extent  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  pass  in  and 
through  them  without  soiling  their  cloth- 
ing. 

Houses  that  are  kept  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  poultry  that  is  suitably  fed  with 
judgment  mixed  in  with  the  food  that  is 
given  them,  means  that  there  will  always 
be  a  profitable  return.  But  where  care- 
less methods,  improper  feeding,  and  neg- 
lect are  the  ruling  features  of  the 
poultry-houses  you  may  always  depend 
upon  it  that  there  will  not  be  any  profit 
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The  Feather 


Worth  as  Much  as  Wheat 


N  HIS  report  last  year  Sec- 
retary Wilson  asserted  that 
the  eggs  and  poultry  pro- 
duced upon  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  wheat  and  cot- 
ton crops,  and  that  the  in- 
come from  the  henhouses  of 
the  land  was  one  of  the  four 
or  five  most  important  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  This  surprising 
statement  is  confirmed  by  circular  No. 
140,  which  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "The 
Egg  Trade  of  the  United  States,"  by  Milo 
M.  Hastings,  scientific  assistant,  Animal 
Husbandry  Office. 

This  bulletin  contains  about  all  the  in- 
formation that  could  be  gathered  concern- 
ing eggs,  and  the  author  discusses  the 
question  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
He  tells  us  how  to  determine  the  quality 
in  eggs  and  how  it  is  impaired  by  care- 
lessness, by  time,  and  other  influences. 
The  method  of  marketing  and  the  route 
by  which  an  egg  travels  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  are  described.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  cold  storage  and 
other  methods  of  preserving  "hen  fruit," 
and  the  various  requisites  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  eggs  and  the  improvement  of 
the  crop  in  the  henhouse  and  in  the  poul- 
try yard  are  defined  and  described  with 
general  observations  upon  a  subject  that 
is  of  personal  interest  to  every  breakfast 
table. 

"The  loss  of  wealth  in  this  country  due 
to  the  actual  spoiling  of  eggs,"  Mr.  Hast- 
ings .asserts,  "constitutes  an  enormous 
waste  which  could,  in  large  measure,  be 
saved  were  eggs  given  reasonable  care 
from  the  time  of  laying  until  they  reached 
the  consumer." 

TWO  REASONS  ASSIGNED 

This  is  due,  he  says,  to  two  main  rea- 
sons:  (1)  Lack  of  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  egg  crop,  and  (2)  ignor- 
ance of  the  correct  methods  of  caring  for 
them.  Under  our  present  system  the  in- 
dividual farmer  and  the  individual  store- 
keeper have  no  inducements  for  exercis- 
ing greater  care  and  are  not  held  account 
able  for  carelessness  or  even  actual  dis- 
honesty. The  storekeeper  who  receives 
eggs  in  exchange  for  merchandise  reckons 
his  profits  on  the  goods  rather  than  on 
the  eggs  at  the  market  price  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad.  Therefore  he  does 
not  encourage  the  farmers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  eggs,  and,  by  the  advan- 
tage of  his  peculiar  position,  keeps  other 
buyers  from  doing  so.  Thus  Mr.  Hast- 
ings argues,  the  present  method  is  on  a 
false  basis  and  is  detrimental  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  most  important  branches  of 
agriculture. 

The  remedy,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in 
cooperation.  The  farmers  should  organ- 
ize to  control  the  egg  market  and  to  com- 
pel buyers   to  establish  agencies  where 


eggs  can  be  sold  at  prices  regulated  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.  At  present  the 
best  eggs  are  in  demand  at  a  premium, 
ranging  from  1  to  2  cents  to  double  the 
ordinary  market  price.  In  the  large  cities 
soda  fountains,  clubs,  high-class  hotels 
and  many  private  families  will  pay  as 
high  as  75  cents  a  dozen  for  the  best 
quality,  but  the  farmer  who  has  shipped 
them  derives  no  advantage,  and  the  profit 
goes  directly  to  the  retailer.  Under  the 
present  system  all  grades — good,  bad  and 
indifferent — bring  the  same  price  at  the 
country  stores,  and  therefore  is  practi- 
cally a  premium  upon  carelessness. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST 

Mr.  Hastings  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
items  that  make  up  the  cost  of  a  dozen 
of  eggs.  Assuming  that  they  sell  for  25 
cents  in  a  New  York  grocery,  the  money 
is  divided  as  follows : 

The  farmer  gets  15  cents ;  the  country 
merchant  three-fourths  of  1  cent ;  freight 
to  New  York,  V/2  cents;  profit  of  com- 
mission man,  y2  cent;  profit  of  jobber,  i}4 
cents ;  loss  from  spoiling  and  breakage, 
2  cents ;  profit  of  retailer,  4  cents. 

The  revenue  of  the  farming  community 
from  the  poultry  yards  could  be  increas- 
ed without  any  advance  in  the  cost  of 
eggs  to  the  consumer ;  the  quality  of  the 
product  could  be  improved  if  new  and 
more  businesslike  methods  were  adopted 
in  the  trade.  The  eggs  from  a  well  kept 
flock  should  in  some  way  be  distinguished 
from  the  product  of  ordinary  scrub  hens 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  The  farmer  who  takes 
pains  to  produce  a  good  article  ought  to 
be  rewarded,  while  the  consumer  who 
pays  a  high  price  ought  to  receive  the  full 
value  of  his  money. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  poultry  wealth 
of  this  country  is  produced  by  the  gen- 
eral farms  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry may  be  obtained  from  the  figures 
from  Kansas,  where  exclusive  poultry 
farms,  such  as  are  found  in  the  eastern 
states,  are  practically  unknown.  The 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  in  Kansas 
in  1905  was  $6,498,856,  and  this  total  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  year 
until  1907,  when  it  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  $10,300,082  for  that  state  alone. 
No  later  figures  are  given,  but  the  in- 
crease since  was  undoubtedly  equal  to 
that  of  other  years ;  hence  the  revenue 
from  the  Kansas  henhouses  was  proba- 
bly $12,000,000  or  more  for  the  current 
year.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  other  states,  but  the  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 

ADVANCE    IN    PRICE  CONTINUES 

There  has  been  a  continuous  advance  in 
the  price  of  eggs  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  it  has  been  greater 
than  the  average  rise  of  values  in  other 
food  products.     At  the  same  time  the 


quality  of  the  eggs  sold  on  the  retail 
market  has  not  improved,  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings asserts  that  it  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  several  European  countries. 

The  average  price  of  eggs  on  the  farm 
has  continued  to  advance,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  retail  price  in 
the  cities  of  the  country.  Throughout  the 
western  states,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  eggs  cost  more  in  the  village  stores 
than  they  do  in  the  fancy  grocery  stores 
of  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  This, 
as  was  explained  in  a  recent  letter,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  farmers  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  devoting 
themselves  to  a  single  crop,  to  fruit,  to 
hops,  to  wheat,  or  to  some  other  one 
thing,  which  requires  attention  during 
the  summer  months  only  and  leaves  them 
free  to  leave  their  places  and  spend  the 
winter  in  the  eastern  states  or  in  some 
favorite  resort;  whereas,  if  they  kept 
chickens  or  a  cow,  they  would  have  to 
remain  home  all  winter  to  look  after 
them. 

Farm  prices  for  eggs  throughout  the 
West  now  run  as  high  as  25  cents  and 
27  cents  a  dozen,  while  these  same  eggs 
sell  at  retail  from  35  cents  to  45  cents 
a  dozen. 

Mr.  Hastings  says  that  "the  eggs  of 
the  United  States  are  worth  much  more 
when  laid  than  they  are  when  they  reach 
the  consumer.  Now,  if  they  reach  the 
consumer  in  good  condition  he  would  pay 
a  greater  price  and  receive  better  eggs 
and  more  of  them.  The  only  change  that 
would  occur  in  consumption  would  be 
that  the  poorer  customer,  who  now  eats 
low-grade  eggs,  would  be  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  food  for  them  and  that 
the  more  fortunate  customer,  who  now 
limits  his  consumption  because  of  the 
poor  quality,  would  increase  his  use  of 
eggs  at  the  expense  of  other  foods.  In 
the  egg  trade  competition  is  open,  and 
the  profit  of  improved  methods  -or  the 
loss  due  to  waste  is  necessarily  distrib- 
uted according  to  definite  principles 
among  all  those  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  sale." 

METHOD  OF   HANDLING  EGGS 

The  general  country  store  is  the  most 
common  market  for  eggs,  and,  being  a 
perishable  crop,  they  are  taken,  perhaps 
once  a  week,  to  the  merchant,  who  re- 
ceives weekly  quotations  from  a  number 
of  egg  buyers  and  ships  what  he  has  col- 
lected at  intervals  of  from  two  days  to 
two  weeks  by  local  freight.  The  dealer 
pays  by  the  case,  regardless  of  quality, 
repacks  them  in  new  cases  and  ships  them 
in  carload  lots  to  jobbers,  who  supply  the 
groceries  and  market  men.  The  jobber 
classifies  them  into  a  number  of  grades 
which  are  sold  to  the  various  trades. 

In  a  western  city  this  may  mean  two 
grades,  good  and  bad;  in  New  York  it 
may  mean  seven  or  eight  grades,  the 
finer  eggs  being  packed  in  sealed  car- 
tons, or  each  egg  may  be  stamped  with 
the  dealer's  brand.  The  city  retailers  in- 
clude groceries,  dairies,  butchers'  shops, 
drug  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  bak- 
eries. The  great  bulk  of  eggs  move 
through  the  channels  of  the  small  res- 
taurants, the  bakery  and  the  small  gro- 
cery. 
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Some  of  the  larger  grocers  are  in  the 
market  for  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  them  employ  ex- 
perts, who  can  detect  the  quality  by  hold- 
ing them  before  an  electric  light  or  a  can- 
dle. Traders  of  this  class  frequently  at- 
tempt to  get  their  supplies  direct  from 
-individual  farmers,  but  the  profit  in  that 
method  is  smaller,  and  the  farmer  is 
often  tempted  to  buy  eggs  from  his 
neighbors  which  are  likely  to  be  uncertain. 

In  the  regions  of  heavy  production  the 
largest  number  of  eggs  are  traded  for 
merchandise  at  country  stores  and  pass 
through  the  commission  houses  in  the 
cities  to  retail  dealers.  Regular  poultry 
farms,  which  are  numerous  in  the  East, 
but  are  almost  unknown  in  the  West, 
ship  their  product  direct  to  fancy  grocery 
dealers,  hotels,  or  clubs  under  contract. 
Many  big  hotels  have  their  own  supply 
farms  or  make  permanent  arrangements 
with  poultry  farms  for  a  regular  supply 
of  eggs,  broilers,  and  roasting  chickens, 
ducks  and  geese,  which  are  received  daily. 
They  pay  fancy  prices  and  get  the  best 
quality  of  eggs  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  laid. 

DELAY  IN  REACHING  CONSUMER 

The  ordinary  farm  eggs  of  the  West, 
however,  -are  usually  two  or  three  weeks 
reaching  the  consumer,  and  lose  value 
every  day.  The  cold-storage  industry, 
which  is  a  modern  development,  Mr. ; 
Hastings  says,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
It  has  tended  toward  the  leveling  of  the 
pr-i'ee  of  eggs  throughout  the  year,  and 
has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
fall  and  winter  consumption.  Speaking 
generally,  the  cold-storage  egg,  while 
not  unwholesome,  is  inferior  in  flavor 
and  strength  to  the  fresh  egg.  Cold- 
storage  eggs  can  be  detected  by  experts 
because  of  the  uniform  shrinkage,  but 
the  growth  of  bacteria  is  practically  pre- 
vented by  the  low  temperature. 

The  local  produce  buyers  usually  fur- 
nish the  stock  for  the  cold-storage  com- 
panies when  the  demand  is  slack  and 
prices  are  low,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  can  sell  to  the  cold- 
storage  men  for  cash  on  delivery  without 
any,  risk,  and,  therefore,  prefer  to  deal 
with  them  than  to  ship  to  a  falling 
market. 

Mr.  Hastings  thinks  the  greatest  draw- 
back in  the  egg  trade  is  the  exchange  of 
eggs  at  the  general  store  for  merchan- 
dise, regardless  of  quality.  The  country 
merchant  has  neither  time  nor  facilities 
nor  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  de- 
tect inferior  eggs,  and,  as  the  profit  on 
the  farmer's  purchase  is  worth  more  than 
the  loss  of  1  or  2  cents  a  dozen,  he  will 
accept  all  the  eggs  that  are  brought,  with- 
out asking  questions,  and  ship  them  to 
market  without  inspection.  A  remedy  for 
this,  the  weakest  spot  in  the  egg  industry, 
Mr.  Hastings  suggests,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  cash  markets  at  the  larger  towns, 
like  the  markets  for  cream  and  butter 
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fat,  where  the  farmers  will  be  independ- 
ent of  the  country  merchants,  where  they 
will  come  in  contact  with  men  who  will 
educate  them  in  the  production  of  high 
grade  eggs,  and  offer  inducement  to  im 


In  Leghorns  and  in  all  varieties  of  poul- 
try it  is  breeding  that  counts.  White  Leg- 
horns that  are  properly  bred  and  grown 
for  producing  a  large  egg  yield  will  yield 
many  more    eggs  than  will  a  strain  of 


is  not  so  easy  of  solution,  but  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  railway 
so  that  the  farmer  could  ship  his  eggs 
regularly  to  some  central  point  and  be 
paid  upon  a  quality  basis,  as  is  done  with 
strawberries  and  other  "  fruits. 

PRODUCTION   AND  MARKETING 

Mr.  Hastings  gives  several  suggestions 
for  the  production  of  good  eggs,  and  for 
marketing  them  in  good  condition,  as 
follows : 

1.  Hens  that  produce  not  only  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs,  but  eggs  of  moderately 
large  size,  weighing  two  ounces  each  on 
an  average.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
Leghorns  or  Minorcas  may  be  expected 
to  do  this. 

2.  Good  housing,  regular  feeding,  and 
watering,  and,  above  all,  clean,  dry  nests. 

3.  Daily  gathering  of  eggs,  and,  when 
the  temperature  is  above  eighty  degrees, 
gathering  twice  a  day. 

4.  The  confining  of  all  broody  hens  as 
soon  as  discovered. 

5.  The  rejection  as  doubtful  of  all  eggs 
found  in  a  nest  that  was  not  visited  the 
previous  day.  Such  eggs  should  be  used 
at  home,  where  each  may  be  broken  sep- 
arately. 

COOL  PLACE  FOR  SUMMER  PRODUCT 

6.  The  placing  of  all  summer  eggs,  as 
soon  as  gathered,  in  the  coolest  place 
available. 

7.  The  prevention  at  all  times  of  moist- 
ure in  any  form  coming  in  contact  with 
the  eggshells. 

8.  The  disposal  of  young  cockerels  be- 
i  fore  they  begin  to  annoy  the  hens.  Also 

the  selling  or  confining  of  old  male  birds 
from  the  time  hatching  is  over  until  cool 
weather  in  fall. 

9.  The  using  of  cracked  and  dirty,  as 
well  as  small,  eggs  at  home.  Such  eggs, 
if  consumed  when  fresh,  are  perfectly 
wholesome,  but  when  marketed  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  are  likely  to  be- 
come an  entire  loss. 

10.  The  marketing  of  all  eggs  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  oftener,  when  conven- 
ience allows. 

11.  Keeping  eggs  as  cool  and  dry  as 
possible  while  on  the  way  to  town  and 
while  in  country  stores. 

12.  Keeping  eggs  away  from  musty  cel- 
lars or  bad  odors. 

13.  The  use  of  strong,  clean  cases  and 
good  fillers. — The  Evening  Star. 


prove  his  product  and  bring  it  promptly  Brown  Leghorns  that  have  not  been  bred 
to  market,  because  the  freshest  eggs  will  for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  manner  a 
command  the  highest  prices.  In  remote  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  carefully  grown 
and  less  productive  regions  the  problem,  for  egg-production  would  be  sure  to  pro- 
duce many  more  eggs  than  would  a  strain 
of  White  Leghorns  that  had  been  neg- 
lected. 

A  large  egg  yield  depends  entirely  upon 
the  bred  of  the  fowls  and  the  care  that 
is  bestowed  upon  them.  The  pullets  that 
have  been  bred  from  hens  that  are  large 
and  continuous  egg-producers  are  much 
more  likely  to  become  fine  egg  producers 
themselves  than  when  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  rule  "Like  produces  like"  is  quite 
as  much  associated  with  poultry  as  with 
live  stock  of  any  kind.  The  motto  of  the 
breeders  of  the  thoroughbred  is  to  follow 
the  one  way.  In  other  words,  always 
breed  from  horses  that  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  win  races.  This  saying  might  well 
be  applied  to  the  care  of  poultry. 

In  purchasing  stock  for  a  large  egg  yield 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  stock  is 
obtained  from  fowls  that  are  prolific  egg 
producers.  The  same  applies  in  raising 
poultry  for  market;  be  absolutely  certain 
to  have  the  stock  from  fine  specimens. 
Slim,  narrow-breasted  poultry,  and  poorly 
bred  poultry  will  not  make  high-class  ta- 
ble poultry;  nor  will  hens  that  lay  but 
few  eggs  be  likely  to  produce  pullets  that 
will  be  much  of  an  improvement. 

No  matter  what  your  intentions  may 
be,  or  along  what  lines  you  desire  to  grow 
poultry,  remember  that  you  can  only  hope 
to  have  the  best  results  by  breeding  from 
the  best.  Good  milk  cows  seldom,  if  ever, 
are  bred  from  poor  milk  producers.  Fine, 
thrifty  egg  producers  never  come  from 
sluggards. 


Chicken  Chatter 

The  first  secret  of  poultry  raising  1: 
healthy  stock  to  commence  with. 

Fill  a  few  boxes  with  dust  or  fine  gar- 
den soil  for  sprinkling  on  the  dropping 
board  during  the  winter. 

Save  all  the  refuse  parings  from  veg* 
etables ;  wash  and  cook  them  thoroughly, 
then  mash  them  and  add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  one  part  cornmeal  to  two  parts 
of  wheat  bran  for  the  flock. 

A  good  thing  always  requires  good  care. 
Although  a  pure-bred  fowl  will  consume 
no  more  food  than  a  scrub,  still  it  was  not 
brought  to  its  high  standard  with  indif- 
ferent care;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  fine  poultry  proper  treat- 
ment should  be  given. 


Variety  Does  Not  Matter 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
White  Leghorns  are  any  better  than  Brown 
Leghorns,  or  whether  the  Rose-comb  Leg 
horns  are  producing  any  more  eggs  than 
the  single  combs.  This  is  often  asked 
about  the  several  breeds  of  poultry,  thus 
showing  the  great  desire  to  know  what 
the  difference  is  as  to  the  valuable  quali  - 
ties  of  the  several  varieties. 


A  Great  Opportunity 

Our  readers  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  free  set  of  plan.' 
for  making  the  celebrated  Thomas  Con 
vertible  Brooder,  which    is    doing  such 
splendid  work  all  over  the  country.  Thi 
special  offer  is  good  for  thirty  days  only; 
so  act  quick.    Enclose  10  cents  to  help 
pay  cost.    Better  send  to-day,  to  H.  J. 
Thomas  Brooder  Co.,  Box  1002,  Alex 
andria,  Va. 
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THE  world 's  greatest  illustrated  book 
of  Poultry,  Turkeys,  and  Water- 
fowl, with  117  full-page  plates  of 
the  fowls,  feathers,  and  detailed 
markings 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  work  on 
the  origin,  history,  breed  characteristics, 
shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and 
everybody  interested  in  Poultry  should 
have  a  copy. 

This  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257 
pages,  with  117  full-page  plates.  The 
price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Feather.  Extra  post- 
age: Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every 
breeder  and  fancier  of  Standard-bred 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need 
it  to  make  your  poultry  knowledge 
complete. 

OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  contains  a  detailed  description  of  all  stand- 
ard breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct  type, 
together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to  make  It 
easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready  sale  among 
breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  The  Perfeoted  Poultry 
of  America,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This  book  cannot  help 
but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard-bred  poultry. — Poultry 
Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 
I  consider  The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  the  best  of  Us  kind  that  has 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra  notice. 
In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this  volume  U  sure 
to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the  beginner. — The  Michi- 
gan Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING 
The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  Is  beautifully 
printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  Interesting,  and  the  many  Illustra- 
tions show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoyable  study  In  his 
part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular  sale  among 
those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan,  Mlcb. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE 
The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  is  a  book  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recognized  breeds 
of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water- fowl.  It  Is  not  exactly  a  standard,  but  Is  a 
detailed  description  with  Illustrations  In  detail,  which  enables  the  novice  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  Illustrations 
are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been  Issued  to 
date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Perfected  Poultry  of  America  Is  the  title  of  the  latest  book  from  the 
press  of  The  Howard  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its  name  suggests, 
it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recognized  by  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all  standard  breeds 
and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives  the  history  of 
each  variety.  Including  Its  origin  and  development,  enumerates  its  special  char- 
acteristics and  describes  Its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter  is  by  T.  P. 
McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  Illustrations  are  by  Louis  P.  Graham. 
Each  of  the  parti  colored  varieties  Is  represented  by  a  drawing  of  the  male  and 
female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different  parts  of  the 
plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration  what  the 
requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of  the  bird. 
The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent  stock. — Poul- 
try Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The    Howard  Publishing  Company 
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The  Feather 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c ;  25— 25c :  50— 10c :  100— 75o. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Box  54,  Freeport.  Ml. 


SMITH  SEALED 


LEADER 


line  on  earth. 

Smith  Sealed.  Used  by  Ameri 
Ca's  leading  Fanciers.  Prices 
12.  30c;  25,  50c;  60,  81.00,  100,  81.50; 
postpaid. 

Leader  Adjustable.  Smoothest  and  | 
tnoat  secure  fastening  ever  invented.  Prices  ' 
postpaid,  12, 15c;  25,  °.5o;  50,  40c;  100,  65o: 
250,  $1.50;  600.  $2.75,  1,000,  |5.25.  Send 
etamp  for  sample.    We  make  other  styles. 
KEYES-OAVIS  CO.    Ltd.,  Mtrs. 

Dept&24    Battle  Creek,  Mictu 


Aluminum  Pigeon  Bands 

made  to  order  with  two  in- 

eitials.  year  and  numbers.  2nc 
per  duz.,  SI  per  100.    6  sam-    16 >W  Sj 
pies,  10c. 

HARRY  E.  BAIR,  D.  F..  HANOVER,  PA. 

15-4 


SQUAB 


1909 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  h  an  dsome  1909 
Tree  Book,  how  to  make 
money     breeding  squabs. 


Mated  pair 
ki^sing.- 
E  ggs  to 

squabs  in  ^ 

4  weeks  Cloth  bound  book  now  303 

pages,  1 14  ilius.  ITS  GREAT.  We  take  subscriptions  for  the 
new  splendid  National  Squab  Magazine  (monthly) 
Specimen  copy  lOcts. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co  ,343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Charcoal  for  Poultry 

Charcoal,  like  grit  and  oyster  shell,  is 
of  benefit  to  the  poultry  when  they  need 
it.  The  way  to  find  out  when  they  need 
it  is  to  continually  keep  some  in  the 
partition  or  grit-box  so  that  they  may 
help  themselves.  The  grit-box  should 
hang  against  the  wall  and  always  have 
four  compartments ;  one  for  grit,  one  for 
shell,  one  for  charcoal,  and  the  other  to 
be  used  often  for  a  little  bone-meal,  per- 
haps a  handful  of  beef-scrap,  sand,  gravel, 
or  any  dry  unusual  food  that  the  poul- 
try like  a  little  of.  When  the  charcoal  is 
thus  provided  the  hens  will  help  them- 
selves as  they  need  it,  the  same  as  they 
do  from  the  grit  and  shell-box.  The 
habit  of  mixing  the  grit,  shell,  or  charcoal 
in  with  the  mash  food  is  detrimental  to 
the  fowls.  It  is  very  wrong,  indeed,  to 
either  clog  up  the  crop  or  overload  the 
gizzard  with  these  necessities,  the  sup- 
plying of  which  the  fowls  know  very 
much  more  about  than  we  do. 

We  know  that  very  coarse  sand  or 
small  grit  is  often  mixed  in  with  the 
food  provided  for  broiler  ducks.  This 
is  done  because  the  ducks  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  get  what  they  need  them- 
selves and  being  fed  very  strongly  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  the  grit 
in  this  way.  But  with  poultry  this  is 
different.  They  should  always  be  allowed 
to  select  and  eat  as  much  grit,  shell,  and 
charcoal  from  the  box  as  they  wish.  It 
should  always  be  at  hand  for  them  to 
help  themselves,  but  they  should  never 
be  compelled  or  forced  to  eat  more  than 
they  need  of  this  through  their  mash 
food.  Many  of  these  things  are  con- 
sidered foolish  and  unnecessary  by  those 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions now,  for  poultry  is  kept  under 
such  unnatural  conditions  of  housing, 
feeding,  and  living,  that  many  things  are 
obligatory  that  were  not  necessary  in 
days  gone  by,  when  the  few  hens  had 
the  whole  earth  to  roam  over  and  select 
for  themselves. 


The  Turbit 


The  Turbit,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  the  family  of  "Toys"  of  which 
it  is  the  very  foundation,  and  from  it 
were  made  all  Orientals  such  as  Frills  in 
their  numerous  varieties,  the  Domino,  the' 
Nun,  the  Priest,  and  others  which  we  will 
not  dwell  upon. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  fancy 
pigeons,  and  has  been  bred  in  the  old 
countries  for  centuries.  It  is  a  very  small, 
chesty,  proud,  and  jaunty  little  bird,  with 
large,  round  "bull"  (dark  hazel)  eyes, 
in  a  head  large  and  broad,  having  a  high, 
round  forehead. 

Its  prominent,  broad,  round  chest  is 
adorned  with  a  frill,  which  extends  up  to 
the  throat  or  gullet.    This  frill  is  com- 


At  one  time  the  Turbit  was  the  most 
fancied  of  all  varieties  of  fancy  pigeons 
and  was  bred  in  great  quantities  and  to 
a  very  high  standard  of  perfection,  but  of 
late  years  it  seems  to  have  been  forsaken 
by  the  expert  breeders,  though  some  few 
have  stuck  to  it  and  have  continued  to 
improve  the  type,  which  to-day  is  its 
greatest  quality. 

Its  head  has  been  a  most  interesting 
subject  of  discussion  lately  and  much  has 
been  written  on  the  question.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  if  an  up-to-date  Turbit  fan- 
cier would  hesitate  to  pay  any  price  for 
a  perfect  head  even  though  the  bird  had 
no  other  good  qualities. 

A  good  specimen  is  a  very  high-priced 
bird  and  in  this  country  there  are  single 


YELLOW  TURBIT  HEN 


po:  ed  of  very  fine  feathers  growing  awry, 
or  '■■  all  directions.  At  the  back  of  the 
he«u  is  a  crest,  either  shell  or  peak  which 
is  now  preferred ;  from  this  peak  down 
the  back  of  the  neck  is  a  "mane"  which 
extends  down  to  the  saddle,  giving  the 
neck  a  very  broad  appearance  from  a 
side  view. 

The  Turbit  is  bred  in  all  colors  in 
selfs  and  winged.  Selfs  are  pure  white 
all  over,  or  any  one  color  throughout. 
The  winged  are  white  except  the  wings, 
which  are  richly  colored  and  should  have 
ten  white  flights,  meaning  the  ten  longest 
feathers. 

The  standard  colors  are  black,  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue.  In  Blues,  two  broad  black 
bars  should  cross  each  wing  just  above 
the  white  flights.  The  feet  should  be 
bright  red. 


birds  worth  $250,  and  in  England  they 
bring  even  higher  prices. 

It  is  a  good  breeder,  but  hard  to  get 
true  to  type.  The  indications  are  that  it 
will  again  reach,  as  heretofore,  a  foremost 
place  in  the  hearts  of  fanciers  and  again 
enjoy  its  former  deserved  popularity. 


Pigeon  Notes 

This  is  the  season  to  buy  birds. 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best 
blood  go  to  a  reputable  breeder. 

Nest  pans  should  be  used  for  birds  at 
all  times. 

When  training  birds  they  should  have 
the  best  of  attention  and  only  good  food. 

Old  lime  mortar  should  be  always  kept 
in  the  loft  as  the  pigeons  are  very  fond 
of  it. 


The  Best  of  All 
Bone  Cutters 

Best,  because  it's  the  only  cutter  made  that 
cuts  bone  across  the  grain.  And  the  most 
successful  poultrymen  know  that  bone  cut  in 
this  way  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  hens  and 
produces  the  best  results.  The 


Standard  Bone  Cutter 


is  easy  to 
>S\   run  and 
-SS^Ji(i^\   easy  to 
VSSSVr^  buy.  Sent 
on  10  days 
free  trial.  Cut 
shows  No.  9,  $8.80.  It 
has  many  improve- 
ments.   11  other  sizes 
,from  $0.75  to  $195. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
"  Standard 
Bone  Cutter  Co. 
Mlltord,  Mans. 


Lakewood  Farms 

Breeders  of  the  White  Leghorn  Fowl 

Breeding  Farms  Lakewood  and  Eatontown 
General  Offices,  517  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 
Write  for  Our  Free  Farm  Literature 

Birds  require  plenty  of  exercise  com- 
mencing to  train  and  only  those  that  are 
good  in  feather  should  be  put  on  the 
road. 

Corn  should  be  fed  cracked,  as  the 
large  kernels  are  liable  to  lodge  in  the 
throats  of  the  birds,  especially  the  small 
ones,  and  choke  them. 

Birds  need  a  variety  of  feed. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inbreed. 

The  nesting  place  should  be  cleaned 
out  once  a  day. 

Regularity  in  time  of  feeding  should  be 
strictly  observed. 

Keep  a  box  of  oyster  shells  and  good 
grit  before  the  birds. 

Birds  should  always  have  a  supply  of 
water  in  which  to  bathe. 

Allow  plenty  of  fresh,  sweet  air  toj 
enter  the  loft,  but  avoid  anything  like 
a  draft. 

About  twice  a  week  place  a  piece  of' 
stone  ime  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut 
in  each  fountain. 


Preparing  Pigeons  for 
Exhibition 

The  only  preparation  necessary  for 
pigeons  for  the  exhibition  pen  is  to  have 
theni  in  full  plumage  and  perfectly  clean, 
the  head,  beak,  shanks,  feet,  and  plumage 
must  be  perfectly  clean  when  the  bird  is 
placed  in  the  showpen.  This  is  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  success  as  it  is  to 
have  your  poultry  in  perfect  condition  for 
the  showpen. 

Few  people  ever  wash  pigeons  for  the 
showpen.  Usually  plenty  of  water  in  the 
bath  pans  for  them  to  bathe  in  and  dry, 
clean  floors  for  them  to  live  on  are  pro- 
vided. Some  spread  sawdust,  others  fine 
cut  hay  or  chaff  over  the  floor  to  keep  the 
pigeons  clean  when  being  prepared  for 
exhibition.  Others,  however,  thoroughly 
wash  their  pigeons  for  exhibition  the 
same  as  poultry  is  washed  for  the  same 
purpose,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to 
wash  the  pigeons  than  the  fowls;  but 
those  familiar  with  the  work  can  do  it 
very  successfully  and  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  best  way  to  have  the  pigeons  in  fine 
condition  for  exhibition  is  to  prevent  their 
plumage  becoming  soiled  from  the  time 
the  moult  begins  until  they  are  sent  to  the 
exhibition  hall. 
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A   POULTRY  MAN  S  NECESSITY 

According  to  men  who  know — poultry 
keepers  who  are  practical  and  successful 
— there  is  nothing  of  greater  value  in  the 
feed  room  than  a  good  easy-working  al- 
ways-ready bone  cutter. 

Cut  green  bone,  freshly  cut,  of  course, 
is  as  much  part  of  the  regular  ration  as 
corn.  Consequently  the  necessity  of  the 
machine. 

Many  may  claim  to  be  good ;  but  there 
is  quite  a  difference  in  construction  and 
ease  of  operation  and  this  is  most  ap- 
parent when  one  is  familiar  with  the 
Crown  Bone  Cutter,  made  by  Wilson 
Bros.,  Box  813,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  handy  machine  works  quickly  and 
simply,  turning  out  the  bone-shavings  in 
just  the  shape  for  quick  digestion  by  the 
fowls. 

One  of  their  catalogues,  sent  on  re- 
quest, will  explain  the  principle,  and  give 
you  valuable  information  on  egg  laying 
Write  for  it. 

AN  AID  TO  LAYING  HENS 

At  times  there  is  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  hens  to  convert  their 
surplus  food  into  fat,  while  at  other  times 
they  show  the  entirely  different  tendency 
to  convert  it  into  eggs.  When  this  con- 
dition exists  it  seems  to  appreciate  the 
major  portion  of  the  food  partaken  by 
them.  If  a  poultryman  observes  closely, 
he  can  easily  tell  whether  the  hens  are 
inclined  to  become  fat  or  are  laying  eggs. 
If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  the  obvious 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  heavily  feed 
them. 

The  best  thing  he  can  give  a  hen  at  this 
time  is  plenty  of  green  bone.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  mineral  matter,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  laying  hen.  If 
prepared  properly  it  will  prove  invaluable. 
This  can  easily  be  done  if  he  possesses  a 
S'andard  Bone  Cutter.  This  machine  has 
the  unusual  merit  of  cutting  the  bone 
across  (he  grain,  making  its  value  as  a 
food  product  so  much  greater.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  this  machine — The  Standard 
Bone  Cutter  Co.,  of  Milford,  Mass. — arc 
so  sure  of  this  that  they  will  allow  any 
one  a  ten  days'  free  trial,  and  let  the  per- 
son decide  for  himself  the  merits  of  their 
machine. 

There  are  eleven  grades — hand  or  power 
— they  have  put  upon  the  market,  and  the 
prices  are  unusually  low.  The  machines 
are  easy  to  run,  for  they  cannot  clog  and 
have  automatic  feed.  An  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  information  about  a  free  trial 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Standard 
Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 


ECONOMY  IN   POULTRY  RAISING 

A  bone  cutter  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
poultry  farm  as  the  chickens  themselves. 
Green  cut  bone  is  the  best  cut  food  that 
can  be  given  them.  It  is  better  than  the 
commercial  products  and  cheaper.  With  a 
bone  cutter  of  his  own  the  poultry  farmer 
is  not  paying  the  jobbers'  profits,  nor  is 
he  spending  money  in  freight  and  expense 
bills  for  prepared  foods  that  are  not  at 
hand. 

Cut  bone  is  easily  prepared  if  the  poul- 
tryman has  a  Crown  Bone  Cutter.  He 
can  secure  his  cut  bone  fresh  every  day. 
No  poultry  farm  should  be  without  a 
Crown  Bone  Cutter,  for,  besides  the  fact 
of  it  being  a  necessity,  it  is  amply  low  in 
price.  Write  to  Wilson  Bros.,  Box  615, 
Easton  Pa.,  for  their  catalogue  and  scale 
of  prices. 

KEEP    THEM  LAYING 

Winter  s  coming  along  and  a  lot  of 
poultry  keepers  will,  as  usual,  resign 
themselves  to  seeing  the  egg-crop  drop 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
We  don't  want  to  see  our  readers  resign 
themselves  to  any  wrong  condition  of 
things,  and  shortage  of  eggs  in  winter 
is  a  wrong  condition.  Proper  care,  in  the 
way  of  housing,  etc.,  and  proper  food 
will  keep  hens  laying  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  any  other  season. 

Proper  food  is  what  most  hens  lack  in 
winter,  especially  because  they  don't  get 
the  worms  and  bugs  which  they  pick  up 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  which 
affords  them  the  fresh,  ju'ey,  animal  food 
needed  in  the  production  of  eggs.  But 
you  can  supply  them  with  something  just 
as  good  all  the  year  round,  and  that  is 
fresh  market  bones,  cut  into  a  fine,  soft 
mash,  with  bits  of  meat,  gristle  and  mar- 
row included.  That  is  the  ideal  egg- 
making  food,  containing  every  element 
the  hen  needs  to  produce  eggs,  and  in 
quantities  four  times  greater  to  the  pound 
than  grain. 

Those  who  don't  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  food  ought  to  read  the  little 
book  we  have  before  us,  called,  "Worms 
and  Bugs  and  Your  Poultry  Profits."  It 
is  published  for  free  distribution  because 
it  advertises  Mann's  Bone  Cutter,  but  it 
presents  the  common  sense  of  poultry 
feeding  in  a  way  that  ought  to  be  worth 
a  lot  of  money  to  any  keeper  of  fowls. 
It  is  not  only  a  guide  to  more  eggs, 
when  eggs  are  worth  most,  but  a  guide 
to  more  fertile  eggs,  larger,  stronger, 
quicker  growing  chicks  and  more  vigo- 
rous, profitable  poultry  generally. 

As  for  Mann's  Latest  Model  Bone  Cut- 
ter, the  more  poultry  keepers  know  about 
that  the  better  for  them.  It  is  making 
money  right  along  for  thousands  of  pro- 


CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS' 

New  **  Buffalo "  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  the  Standard  of  Excellence  at  Half  the 
Standard  Price 

For  thirteen  years  I  have  made  the  highest! -priced  poods  on  the  market. 

By  using  a  metal  case  on  the  incubators,  and  my  new  water-proof  fibre  material  on 
the  brooders,  and  cutting  out  the  high  cost  cabinet  work,  I  find  I  can  make  just  as 
durable   and   efficient    hatchers  and   rearers  at  half  flie  former  price. 

The  former  hatching  and  brooding  principles  are  retained,  but  I  give  you  a  new 
burner— a  "blue-Maine  oil  burner,"  throwing  a  strong  heat  with  low  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  which  does  not  need  attention  but  a  couple  times  a  week.  This  Is  both  a 
money  and  labor  saver. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

Buffalo  Incubator  Co..  477  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


EXHIBIT  YOUR.  BIRDS 

at  the  annual  show  of  the 

VIRGINIA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 
RICHMOND,  VA.  JAN.  13-19. 1910 

No  matter  whether  you  send  one  or  a  dozen  birds,  special  care  in  handling,  cooping 
and  feeding  will  obtain.  A  fine  string  of  silver  cups  and  specials  will  be  given;  all  are 
fully  described  in  our  PREMIUM  LIST  READY  DECEMBER  1st. 

Judges:     Drevenstedt,   Graham,    Morrison.      Comparison  System  Only 
W.   R.   TODD,  Secretary  426  N.   6th  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia 


gressive  poultry  keepers  and  will  make 
money  for  any  one  having  a  dozen  hens 
or  more. 

The  fact  that  it  is  sent  to  any  respon- 
sible party  on  a  wide-open,  free  trial 
offer,  without  any  money  in  advance  or 
any  deposit,  is  plenty  of  proof  of  its  sat- 
isfactory qualities.  But  to  return  to  the 
book,  "Worms  and  Rugs,"  don't  fail  to 
send  for  a  free  copy.  Address  F.  W. 
Mann  Co.,  Box  6i,  Milford,  Mass.  It 
will  take  you  out  of  a  class  who  consider 
a  shortage  of  eggs  a  necessary  evil  of 
winter. 


Brooks'  New  Cure 


Broods'  Appliance.  New 
discovery  Wonderful.  No  i 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
♦arts  together  as  jou  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,'01 
SENT     ON  TRIAL 

CATAIOCUE  FREE. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  1072  Brooks'  Bids 


FOR 


MARSHALL,  MICH 


Hints  to  Beginners 

HE  hatching  season  is  now 
about  over  and  many  are 
getting  their  first  experience 
in  raising  chicks.  Undoubt- 
edly, many  have  put  their 
hard-earned  money  in  eggs 
for  hatching  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Some  will 
be  successful,  and  some  will 
not.  Some  people  expect  every  egg  to 
hatch,  and  even  then  will  be  disappointed 
if  they  are  not  all  prize-winners.  You 
should  not  be  unreasonable  and  expect 
more  from  eggs  you  buy  than  you  can 
possibly  get.  If  you  raise  a  good  pair 
of  birds  from  a  setting  of  eggs,  you  are 
getting  your  pair  very  cheap. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  pick  up  a 
breeding  pen  for  next  season.  Many 
breeders  will  cull  yearlings  at  a  low 
price  now  to  get  the  room  for  their 
chicks.  A  good  pen  of  yearlings  would 
be  a  good  investment.  They  will  make 
splendid  breeders  for  you  next  year.  In 
buying,  be  sure  to  get  the  very  best  you 
can  buy.  Don't  waste  time  with  poor, 
ill-bred  stock.  Time  is  money,  and  should 
be  used  as  such.  We  have  seen  many  a 
man  fail  because  he  bought  cheap  stock. 


He  thought  he  was  getting  something  for 
nothing,  but  he  did  not  get  anything  but 
a  little  experience. 

Many  beginners  make  the  great  mistake 
of  jumping  in  too  deep  the  first  year  or 
two.  They  expect  to  get  rich  quickly,  and 
such  fellows  always  drop  out  about  the 
second  year.  It  takes  a  few  years  to  get 
started  right  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  get  this  start  by  inches 
than  by  miles.  Don't  raise  more  chicks 
than  you  can  accommodate.  It  is  foolish. 
There  are  more  chicks  killed  every  year 
by  overcrowding  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  next  enemy  we  have  is  lice.  One 
of  the  best  remedies  we  have  found  for 
lice  is  sifted  coal  ashes.  This  is  a  very 
simple  thing,  and  also  very  cheap.  Save 
all  your  coal  ashes  and  throw  them  all 
over  your  dropping  boards,  on  the  floor, 
ceiling,  roosts,  nest-boxes,  and  in  every 
crack  and  crevice.  If  you  will  mix  some 
air-slaked  lime  with  this  it  will  help 
greatly.  We  have  tried  nearly  every  kind 
of  insect  powder,  but  prefer  this  treat- 
ment. We  have  also  tried  liquid  lice- 
killers,  and,  while  some  of  them  are 
good,  there  are  some  that  are  worthless. 
They  are  also  likely  to  stain  the  fowls. 
Save  your  coal  ashes  and  you  will 
find  good  use  for  them. — Plummer  Mc- 
Cullough. 


"I  have  been  taking  three  journals, 
but  your  paper  suits  me  far  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  an  up-to- 
date  poultry  paper,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  poultry  raiser." — D.  T. 
Hall. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty-flve 
words  or  less  Inserted  under  tbls  heading  at  the 
following  rates: 

One   time   $1.00 

Three  times   2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 

READ  CAREFULLY 

Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired,  though 
we  advise  running  a  standard  ad  when  possible, 
In  order  that  buyers  may  become  acquainted  with 
It.  Length  of  ad  Is  not  limited,  but  additional 
words  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents 
each  for  one  insertion,  or  2  2-3  cents  each,  for  each 
Insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more.  Figures 
count  as   single  words. 


BRAHMAS 


Business  Light  Brahma  Cockerels,  $3  Eaoh.  From 
Ideal    winter    laying    strain.      Finely  marked, 
tia.-dy  stock,  from  heavy  layers.    Address  MICH- 
AEL  K.   P.OYER.   Hammontoo.   N.  J.  15-2 

Coen's  Light  Brahmas  Won  Thirty  Premiums  at 

the  Indianapolis,  Lafayette,  Frankfort,  arid 
Crawfordsville  shows.  Old  and  young  stock  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  J.  E.  COEN,  Box  90 
Wingate.  Ind.  .  15.4  , ' 


HOUDANS 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


County  Line  Poultry  Farm  Breeds  Barred  Rocks 
and   S.   C.    Bun"   Leghorns.    Prize-winning  mat- 
Ings.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.    $2  per  15.  Route 
10.   Medina,   N.    3T.  tf 


400  Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and. 

Pullets,  fit  for  the  early  shows,  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Write  us  for  prices  for  show  birds 
or  breeders.  A.  W.  RUDY  &  SON,  Hagerstown 
•Md.  15.2 


BUFF  ROCKS 


Ballston     Spa,    N.    Y — High-class    Buff  Rocks, 
shape  color,  size.    Prices  right.    My  birds  won 
as  many  first  prizes  at  Schenectady  and  Glovers- 
vllle  shows,  last  winter,  as  all  competitors  com- 
•  bined.     FRED   ARMER.  15_2 


LEGHORNS 


Ten  Years  Breeding  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorns, 
.  Single  Birds,  Trios,  Pens,  bred  from  New  York, 
Trenton,  and  Easton  winners.  Positively'  square 
dealing.  Special  autumn  prices.  JAMES  KUG- 
LER,  JR.,  Route  1-K,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  15-2 


Golden  Buff  Strain  Single-combed  Buff  Leghorns. 

Madison  Square  and  Rochester  winners.  Stock 
for  sale.  Show  birds  a  specialty.  BUFF  LEG- 
HORN POULTRY  YARDS,  Annville,  Pa.  15-3 


R,  C.  Br.  Leghorn  Stock  Bred  from  My  Winners, 

reasonable,  considering  quality:  female  line  my 
specialty.  Correspondence  solicited.  WILLIAM 
GAFFEY,   South  Worcester,   N.  Y.  15-4 

WYANDOTTES 


For  Sale — Eggs  from  Highest  Egg-record  Houdans, 

and  prize-winners.  Two  pens,  price  $3  and  $5  a 
setting.  Correspondence  solicited.  MRS.  A.  MC- 
MULLEN, Mlssonla,  Mont.  tf 


JAVAS 


Jones,   "The  Java  Man,"  Suffleld,  Conn 

~Javas,  Black  Javas;  the  best  there 
United  States.  Am  breeding  from 
pound  cockerels,  EggB  that  will  hatch, 
packed  to  go  any  distance.  I  am  the 
of  Rose-combed  Rhode  Island  Red  Banta 
Beauties;  Rliode.Island  Reds"  every  way 
tam  size.  Have  bred  them  eight  years, 
per  12.     Circular  free. 


—Mottled 
is  in  the 
two  lOH 
$3  per  15; 
originator 
ins,  Llttie 
with  ban- 
Eggs,  $5 

tr 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Darlington  Poultry  Farm— White  Rocks  Exclu- 
sively; the  quality  kind  for  eggs,  size,  and 
beauty;  no  incubator  or  brooders  used— the  natural 
way.  Fine,  healthy  stock;  prices  right;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darling- 
ton,   Md.  15  4 


TURKEYS 


Mammoth  Bronze,  White  Holland  Turkeys,  White 

Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Poul- 
try. Beauties,  bred  from  winners.  Prices  right 
Circular  free.  FAIRVIEW  FARM,  Shrewsbury' 
Pa-  15-3 


Mammoth     Bronze     Turkeys.    Well     Bred,  Well 

grown;  prices  advanced  after  January  1.  M  A 
HUTTON,  Clopper,  Md.  '  15.4 


PHEASANTS 


Silver-laced   Wyandottes,    Cockerels    and  Pullets, 
bred  from  my  prize  winners  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.     Describe   your   want;    I    will  make 
price  right.    T.  K.  MeDOWELL,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

15-2 


High-quality  Columbian  Wyandottes,  winners  at 
Rochester,  Pittsburg,  Lebanon,  Litltz.  Stock  for 
sale.  Show  birds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free. 
BUFF  LEGHORN  POULTRY  YARDS,  Annville, 
Pa.  I5.3 


Buff  Wyandottes    Exclusively.       They  Have  the 

Wyandotte  shape,  good  combs,  and  even  color 
of  the  right  shade.  A  few  extra  good  breeders 
and  some  fine  young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.    W.  P.  PRATT,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  tf 


MINORCAS 


In  Time  for  Christmas!  Special  Rates  on  Rose- 
combed  Black  Minorcas;  many  ready  for  the 
shows;  winners  of  past  and  future  ribbons.  Breed- 
ing pens  mated  by  well-known  poultry  judge. 
KATHARINE  LIERMAN.  Catonsville,  Md.  15-4 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


When   in   Want  of  Good   Ross  or  SingU-comhed 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  why  not  get  them  of  one 
who  has  bred  them  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  who  has  judged  more  Reds  than  any  other 
man  living,  also  breeding  Houdans?  Send  for 
circular.  Eggs,  $2  and  $5  for  15.  Also  Pekin 
Duaks.  Embden  and  Toulouse  Geese.  DAN'L  P 
SHOVE,  Fall  River,  Mass.  tf 


BANTAMS 


Rare  Bargain  In  Golden  and  Silver  Sebright,  Buff 

and  Black  Cochin,  Rose-combed  Black  and 
Black-red  Game  Bantams.  PROPER  &  CO.,  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y.  15-10 


Bantam  Spec.  Hist — Buff,  Black,  Partridge  Cochins 

and  Light  Brahmas.  I  ship  on  approval — 
circular  free.  GEO.  C.  SALMON,  Port  Dickinson, 
N.  Y.  tf 


Bantams    That    Are    Worth    While — Cochins,  Se- 
brights.  Rose  Combs.    There  is  more  profit  in 
quality  than  there  is  in  qnantitv.  FREDERICK 
D.  DAVIS,  Ben  Avon,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  15-2 

 ORPINGTONS  

William  Cook  tc  SonB,  Box  C,  Scotoh  Plains,  New 
Jersey.    For  the  best  Orpingtons,  all  varieties, 
6end  to  their  originators.    Catalogue  free.  tf 


$3.50  a  Pound,  the  Market  Price  for  Pheasants 

Easily  raised.  Read  all  about  these  rich  Game 
Birds  in  the  Reliable  Pheasant  Standard.  Im- 
mensely illustrated,  colored  plates;  75e  copy. 
Not  satisfied,  money  back.  Price  catalogue,  col- 
ored plates,  300  illustrations.  20c;  full  description 
of  Pet  Stock,  Pheasants,  Poultry,  Quail,  Game 
Peafowl,  Phoenixfowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Water- 
fowl, Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots,  Egyptian  Geese 
Squirrels,  etc.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Exchanges' 
U.  S.  PHEASANTRY,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  15-6 

Pure-bred  Amherst,  Golden,  Silver,  Reeves,  Mon- 
golian, Elliot,  Vers!  color,  and  other  Pheasants. 
Price  list  free:  no  duty  on  Pheasants.  JOnN 
DOWNHAM,  Strathroy.  Ontario,  Canada.  15-4 

PIGEONS 


85c  Pair,  Mated  Homers;  Largest,  Best  Breeders. 

Safe  delivery.  Fancy  Pigeons  cheap.  I  supply 
dealers.  Peafowl,  $11  pair.  New  Method  Rais- 
ing Extra  White  Squabs,  10c.  All  kinds  of 
Pigeon  Books.  FERD.  SUDOW,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  15-12 


HOMING  PIGEONS 


I  Offer  Guaranteed  Mated  Homers  In  any  quan- 
tity at  $1  per  pair,  and  challenge  squab  com- 
panies or  dealers  to  produce  better  stock  at  twice 
tills  price.  Beautiful  white  Homers,  $1.50  pair. 
Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux,  and  Maltese 
Hens,  and  save  dollars.  CHARLES  E.  GILBERT, 
1563  East  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

15-3 


DOGS 


Beagles,  All  Ages — 76  Pups,  from  2  Months  to  10 

months  old;  bitches  In  whelp  and  empty.  Homer 
pigeons,  75c  a  pair.  TIFF  KENNELS,  Brooklyn 
Pa-  15-5 


FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Large  April-hatched  Cock- 
erels and  pullets;  heavy-laying  strain,  bred  from 
prize-winning   birds.     D.   H.   SCHALLER,  Clark 


Pa. 


15-4 


For  Sale — Beagle,    Fox,    Coon,    Deer,    Wolf  and 

Bloodhounds,  and  all  kinds  of  pet  Dogs,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets,  Rabbits.  Write  for  list.  BROWN'S 
KENNELS,  York.   Pa.  15.3 


Half-wild   Turkeys,     White   and  Pearl  Guineas, 

White    Wyandotte    and    R.    I.  Red  Cockerels; 

Pekln  Ducks;  White  Tartar  Seed  Oats.  BERTH  \ 
M.  TYSON.   Rising  Sun,  Md.  15-4 


Wanted — Black  Magpie  and  Nun  Pigeons.  BLACK 
POINT  FARM,  Newport,   R.  I.  15.2 


PRINTING 


Printing  for  Poultrymen — We  Have  the  Very  Best 

equipment  for  doing  all  kinds  of  printing. 
From  a  postal  card  to  a  full  bound  book.  Nothing 
too  large  nor  too  small.  Send  to  ns  for  estimates 
on  catalogues,  circulars,  letter  heads,  and  envel- 
opes, or  anything  you  may  want  In  printing 
HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  714  Twelfth  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Printing— Poultry.  General.  Noteheads,  Envelopes 
postcards,  labels,  cards,  tags,  100  either,  40c: 
2o0,  75c;  500,  $1.25,  postpaid;  circulars,  every- 
thing; finest  engravings;  beautiful  samples  for 
stamp.  MODEL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Man- 
chester, Iowa.  i5_g 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ninety  Varieties  Poultry,  Eggs,  Pigeons,  Ferrets, 
dogs.  Angora  goats,  Balglan  hares,  etc.  De- 
scriptive 60-page  book  and  store  at  your  door,  10c 
mailed.  List  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  22,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.  tf 


Indian  Game  and  Wyandotte  Specialist — My  Birds 
have  won  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Hagers- 
town, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other  large 
shows.  White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced,  Silver-penciled.  Golden-laced,  Partridge, 
Buff,  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  HENRY  J.  HUNT,  3d,  "Lang- 
drum  Poultry  Yards,"  Bethesda,  Md.  15-11 

Poultry    Feeds — Price    per    100    pounds:  Beef 

scraps.  $2.75:  meat  and  bone.  $2.25;  ground 
bone,  $2.25;  hen  scratching  grains,  $1.85;  chick 
scratching  grains.  $2;  poultry  mash,  $1.80: 
pigeon  grains,  $2.25;  alfalfa  clover  meal. 
$1.30;  crushed  oyster  shells,  65c;  crushed 
clam  shells,  60c:  mica  crystal  grit,  65c:  pearl 
grit.  50c;  medicated  charcoal.  $1.50.  The  meat 
and  bone,  shells,  grit,  and  charcoal  in  both  hen 
and  chick  size.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  J.  G. 
HERMANN  &  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15-3 


Pit  Game  Stags  for  the  Next  Ninety  Days  at  $2 
each.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    R.  W.  BROOME, 
R.  F.  D.  31,  Commerce,   Gs.  15-3 


S.    C.    Buff   Orpington    Chickens   and   M.  Bronze 

Turkeys,  evclusively;  some  large,  vigorous 
young  toms  for  sale;  now  is  the  time  to 
purchase  your  breeding  stock  for  spring.  MISS 
JULIA  JONES.  Tobaccoville,  N.  C.  15-5 

Happy   John's     Poultry    Plant,    Versailles,  Ohio. 

Stock,  Barred  and  Ringlet  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black 
and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons;  bargains  to  make 
room.     Eggs  in  season.  15-4 


Improvement  in  Poultry 

The  statements  from  the  pen  of  a  poul- 
try fancier  have  occasioned  some  surprise; 
as,  for  instance,  the  following:  "Dorkings, 
it  is  claimed,  have  shown  very  little  im- 
provement in  color ;  Houdans  changed  but 
little  to  their  betterment.  The  only  im- 
provement is  along  the  lines  of  exhibition 
qualities.  The  Spanish  have  greatly  im- 
proved, indeed,  and  the  Minorcas  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  improved,  and,  while 
the  Andalusians  have  advanced,  the  Ma- 
lays have  stood  still." 

If  there  was  one  breed  in  the  whole 
category  of  standard-bred  exhibition  poul- 
try that  was  supposed  to  have  improved, 
in  both  size  and  color  as  well  as  finish  in 
plumage,  it  was  the  Dorking.  Great  ad- 
vancement can  be  noticed  on  them  within 
the  past  ten  years,  and,  while  the  Houdans 
may  not  have  been  made  a  more  desirable 
fowl  for  utility  purposes,  they  certainly 
have  been  bettered  in  grace,  beauty,  and  in 
plumage  color.  A  personal  prejudice  has 
always  been  opposed  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Crevecceur  upon  the  Houdans,  which 
changes  the  Houdans  into  such  a  dark- 
plumaged  bird  and  obliterates  the  leaf 
comb  of  the  original  Houdans,  replacing 
it  largely  by  the  V-comb  of  the  Creve- 
cceur. 

As  to  the  Malay,  one  has  but  to  examine 
the  early-day  pictures  of  these  mammoth 
fowls  and  see  the  glossy  brownish-red 
color  throughout  the  entire  body  plumage 
of  the  male,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  present-day  close  division  of  colors 
which  make  it  a  truly  black-red  colored 


bird.  The:  color  and  tail  carriage  of  the 
Malay  are  so  much  better  than  in  former 
years  that  it  seems  unbelievable  that  they 
had  been  at  a  standstill. 

The  same  writer  speaks  favorably  of 
the  Minorca,  the  -  Andalusian,  and  the 
Hamburg,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  of  these  have  been  greatly  improved 
both  in  regard  to  fancy  points,  as  well  as 
more  practical  qualities.  While  the  great 
increase  in  size  of  the  Minorca  might 
be  questioned,  still  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  fowl,  which  has  progressed 
both  in  color  and  shape.  In  America  the 
combs  are  not  as  large  as  in  England  or 
as  formerly  bred  here.  At  the  same  time 
the  Minorca  like  the  Spanish,  in  its 
natural  construction  is  not  fitted  for  the 
very  best  exhibition  purposes  of  the  cold, 
frigid  climate  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  breed  would 
be  greatly  benefited  if  the  fanciers  would 
make  a  determined  stand  toward  reducing 
the  combs  and  wattles  of  the  Minorca  to 
a  size  not  larger  than  those  on  the  Leg- 
horn. While  they  might  be  a  little  heavier 
in  makeup,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  fowl  to  reduce  these  appendages  if 
they  are  to  become  the  favorite  egg  pro- 
ducers of  the  northern  section  of  the 
country. 

Hamburgs  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Each  and  every  variety  of  this  breed  is 
much  better  in  form,  feather,  color,  and 
markings  than  ever  before.  More  of  them 
are  seen  in  the  exhibition  room,  but  it 
seems  to  be  that  the  Silver  Spangled  are 
to  take  the  leading  position  among  Ham- 
burgs, and  we  are  fearful  that  they  will 
be  encouraged,  bred  and  improved  largely 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  penciled  and  the  golden  varieties, 
and  the  Blacks  as  well,  seem  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  discarded;  so  that  it  is  feared 
the  future  of  the  Hamburg  popularity  is 
going  to  rest  largely  with  the  Silver 
Spangled.  The  only  possible  way  to  avoid 
this  will  be  for  those  interested  in  the 
Hamburg  family  to  take  them  up  and 
push  all  the  varieties  for  a  better  place 
in  the  exhibition  room,  for  it  is  in  that 
way  every  type,  breed,  or  variety  of  fowls 
gains  its  public  popularity. 

Thet  statement  was  made  something 
over  a  year  ago  that  the  unusual  popu- 
larity of  any  breed  or  variety  depended 
very  much  upon  the  publicity  given  to 
them  through  writings  and  illustrations 
in  the  poultry  and  agricultural  papers. 
The  belief  has  not  been  changed  that 
almost  any  breed  may  be  made  a  public 
favorite  and  the  sale  be  largely  increased 
through  the  liberal  use  of  illustrations  and 
articles  written  about  them  for  publica- 
tion in  the  press.  Several  fowls  that 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  popularity 
have  won  that  position  and  held  it  through 
this  medium. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  evidence 
could  be  produced  that  would  prove  any 
one  variety  so  much  better  and  so  much 
more  productive  than  another  of  the  same 
family,  and  yet  some  varieties  have  been 
brought  strongly  into  public  favor  through 
the  sterling  efforts  of  their  advocates, 
while  other  varieties  of  the  same  breed 
have  lingered  behind  with  but  very  little 
attention  given  to  their  cultivation. 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Farm  Trio 

Greatest  Combination 

■ 

Ever  Offered 


$1.15 


THE  FEATHER 

ONE  YEAR 

FARM  JOURNAL 

TWO  YEARS 

THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE-FARMING 

ONE  YEAR 


Foreign  Orders,  $1.25  Extra 

Canadian  Orders,  $i   Extra;  D.  of  C. 
Orders,  25c  Extra 


Clean,  Intensely  practical,  up-to-date,  U  FARM 
JOURNAL.  Suitable  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Of  Interest  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE-FARMING  Is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  agricultural  publications  of 
any  class.    Interesting,  valuable,  and  practical. 

Total  cost  of  these  three  magazines  Is  $1.75. 
THE  FEATHER'S  special  arrangement  with  the 
publishers  enables  us  to  offer  tbe  three  for 


ONE  DOLLAR 


This  offer  will  not  last  long.  Send  In  your  sub- 
scription or  renewal  Immediately,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  while  It  lasts.  Papers  may 
go  to  different  addresses  If  desired,  but  must  be 
ordered  together  to  obtain  special  rate.  Address 
>rders  to  j  f } 


THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 


714  Twelfth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C, 


6.  P.  PILING  i.  SON  CO.. 


MAKE  MONEY 
WITH  CAPONS 

Capon i zing  is  easy  and  soon 
learned.  Caponsbringfancypric- 
es  and  are  always  in  demand. 

PILLING  T£S™ 

complete  with  free  instructions. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  Capon 
Book  free.    Write  today. 

Arch  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"RARVA"  MEAT  MEAL 

85  per  cent.  Protein,  7  per  cent.  Fat 

IS  A 

POULTRY  FOOD 

wee  from  preservatives,  chemicals,  or  for- 
•«gn  matter  of  any  description.  It  Is  a 
v  eat-hulliler,  bone-maker,  and  EGG 
PRODUCER  It  is  the  lean 
jher  of  beef,  clean  and  pure,  appetizing 
and  odorless.  Thoroughly  dry,  ready  to 
feed,  or  may  be  used  in  the  mash,  as  you 
prefer.  Sample  on  Request. 

Sack,  100  lbs.  $3.25 

RICHMOND  ABATTOIR 
Box  267,  Dept.  T.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Send  for  the  "Rarva"  Booklet 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Stock  for  Sale  Eggs  in  Season 

CHAW.   C.  WINE 

Route  1  Mt.  Sidney,  Va. 


y /\i  t  Need  this  If  you  desire  to  have  your 
VII II  livestock  and  poultry  In  better  con- 
dltlon  than  others.  I  have  the  form- 
ula for  a  powder  which  was  used  on  a  large 
Western  stock  farm  for  years.  It  prevents  roup  In 
poultry  and  cholera  In  animals.  Send  SO  cents 
and  get  this  valuable  recipe. 


JAMES  W.  BLESSLEY 
909  80.  Front  St.  15-6  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


POPULAR  BOOKS 

for    Poxiltrymen    and    Pigeon  Fa.nciers 


THE  FEATHER,  the  most  attractive  of  all  poultry  publications.    The  illustrations,  the 
type-matter,  and  tbe  Information  contained  in  THE  FEATHER  are  not  equaled  In  any 
poultry  Journal.    Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  be  convinced  of  its  real  value.  Published 

monthly: 

Prices:    Domestic  60  cents  a  year;  Canadian,  76  cents;  Foreign,  $1.00. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA.    This,  our  most  recent  publication,   is  the 

*  finest  poultry  book  ever  issued.  It  contains  lull-page  illustrations  of  all  breeds  and 
varieties  of  poultry,  turkeys,  aud  water-fowl.  On  many  of  its  pages  are  represented  the 
feathers  from  each  section  of  the  fowl.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fancier 
who  loves  standard-bred  fowls.  It  is  different  from  any  book  ever  published,  and  gives 
the  information  necessary  for  the  selecting  of  the  best  specimens  in  your  flock 

Price:  Cloth,  $2.50 

THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M..  is  the  only  standard  and  reliable 
work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who  breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleas- 
ure or  protit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This  great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating 
of  all  known  diseases  which  affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver,  and 
Spleen,  etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  60  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 
nOCKEl-MONEY  POULTRY.    Another  hook  of  The  Feather's  Se.Ies  is  Myra  V.  Norys" 

*  latest  production  VPocket-money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following  interesting  chapters: 
How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed  That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natu- 
ral Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders,  Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with 
Fancy  PouLry,  Confinement  or  Freedom,  The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  The 
Embryo  Chick  at  Testing  Time,  etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY-HOUSE.    To  be  successful  with  poultry,  either 

*  for  pleasure  or  protit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing  of  the  fowls.  The 
Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry-house  sets  forth  a  plan  of  house  that  can  be  built  at  the 
minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best  way  for  raising  poultry. 

Price:  Paper,  25  cents. 
UOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultrymen  is  that  of  growing  young 
**  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  Out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this  subject  is  carefully 
treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing,  proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding, 
etc.,  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a  number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little 
volume. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents, 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound  to  appeal  to  all 
interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the  manuscript  for  this  little 
volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illus- 
trated, and  altogether  makes  an  attractive  and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 
THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 

*  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  witli  its  questions  and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat 
for  squab  breeders.    It  is  printed  on  enameled  paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The  Poultry  Industry, 
General  Management,  The  Egg,  Incubation,  The  Chick,  Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for 
Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs.  Caponizing,  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry, 
The  American  Class,   Asiatic  Class,  Mediterranean  Class,  etc. 

Prices:  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 
MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book  published  on 
raising  squabs  for  market  is  t'.e  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs,"  and  contains  the 
following:  Introductory,  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex,  Food  and  Feeding,  Water, 
Salt,  Nesting  Material,  Manure,  Breeding  and  Management,  Dressing  Squabs  for  Market, 
Shipping  and  Selling,  Diseases  of  Pigeons,  etc.  This  book  is  profusely  illustrated, 
i)  Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 

n/YANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It  contains  ten 
"  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes,  and  other  illustrations  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes  that  this  book  is  issued,  and  It 
should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  interested  in  these  fowls. 

Prices:  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  FEATHER  S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly  printed  on 
1  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones.  This  book  Is 
credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published  on  breeding  and  raising  all 
Kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon  fancier  Is  complete  without  it.  The 
Illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:  Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00 
THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical  book  on  the 
"feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new  book,  "The  Homing 
Pigeon."  It  Is  a  complete  book  in  every  way,  and  treats  thoroughly  the  history  of  the 
Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as  well  as  the  many  handy  and  business 
uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be  used. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 
DLYMOUTH     ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the  three  varieties 
1  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  illustrations  in  black  and  white.    The  book  has  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  as  it  is  Issued  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it 
should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  interested  in  them. 
Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;   Cloth,  $1.00 

HOWARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


BOOS!  BOOS!!  EGGS1II 

BARRED  ROCKS 
"The  Best  in  the  World" 

And  as  proof  of  this  we  have  the  pure  Bradley 
Bros,  strain.  Four  grand  yards  mated  to  produce 
high-grade  exhibition  males  headed  by  sons  and 
grandsons  of  "World's  Champion  of  1906."  Eggs 
$3  per  setting.     Write  to-day  to 


Box  120 


DE  WITT  LANIER 

15-5  Cardwell,  Mo. 


STOCK 


Fine  Feb  S.  C.  Red  Cockerels 
BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
Lots  of  S.  C.  White  and  Rose  and  S.  C, 

Brown  Leghorn  Stock 
One  Fine  Red  Cock 
Special  Lot  Collie  Pups,  Cheap 


W.  W.  KULP 


Pottslown,  Pa. 


Box  20 


CHICKS 


We  ship  thousands  of  such  varltles  ss  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Reds,  and  Black  Orping- 
tons each  season,  at  $8  to  $16  per  hundred.  Try 
chicks  Instead  of  eees.    We  guarantee  shipments. 

Booklet  and  testimonials  free. 

FREEPORT  HATCHERY 

tf  BOX  F,  FREEPORT,  MICH. 


A  SEASONABLE  OFFER 


Especially  Designed  to  Meet  the  Wants 
of  Many  Readers 


IT  IS  not  often  we  are  able  to  make  such  a 
grand  proposition  as  the  one  below,  hut  we 
are  desirous  of  closing  the  season  with  not  less 
than  SO. 000  subscribers,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  straining  every  effort  to  supply  the  wants 
af  everybody.    You   know   all  about 


and  the  grand  work  we  are  doing  In  the  interest 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  our  aim  will  be 
to  even  exceed  our  past  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing year.    The  other  paper, 


is  the  best  and  most  practicable  farm  and  family 
paper  published — unequaled  for  variety  and  excel- 
lence. It  Is  pure,  bright,  and  practical  all  the 
way  through,  teeming  with  all  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  Information  that  experience  and 
science  can  supply.  For  village,  suburban,  and 
rural  residents,  it  will  be  found  well-nigh  lmlis 
pensabfe,  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  entire 
-amlly.  No  better  proof  of  Its  popularity  can 
be  offered  than  its  enormous  circulation,  which 
extends  into  every  state  and  territory,  each 
number  being  read  by  over  two  million  readers. 

Tills  is  a  winning  pair,  and  no  family  should 
be  without  them.  For  a  limited  time  only  we 
are  offering 

BOTH  PAPERS  FOR  50  CENTS 

Please  note  this  offer,  and  send  in  your  sub- 
scription while  you  have  a  chance. 

©     THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
714  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


DOMESTIC  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ONLY 


§  § 


RINGLETS 


II  STAND  ALONE- 
VICTORS  of  the  FIELD 

At  America's  Imperial  Show,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  Winters  of  1908  and  1909 


E.B.THOMPSON'S 


Winners   of   Special    Prize   for   Best   Pen  Mated 
to  produce  Exhibition  Cockerels  at  New  York. 

Note  the  Matchless  Barring. 


as  usual,  win  the  leading  prizes  and  achieve  the 
highest  honors  that  can  come  to  any  breed. 
First  prize  on  cockerel,  first  prize  on  cock,  the 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  great  National  Silver  Cup  presented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Plymouth  Rock  Club  for  best  cock,  cockerel, 
hen,  and  pullet.  Double  the  number  first  prizes  of  any  competitor.  Special  for  best  shaped 
male,  special  for  best  headed  male,  special  on  h  en,  special  on  pullet,  the  Sweepstake  Special  in 
Gold  for   best  Plymouth   Rock  on  exhibition  of  either  sex  and  any  variety. 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRIZE  OF  THE  SHOW,  SPECIAL  FOR  CHAMPION  MALE  AT  THE 
1909  New  York  Show  My  Sweepstakes  cup  exhibition  Pen  was  declared  by  expert  opinion  to  be 
the  finest  ever  exhibited  —  A  Paragon  of  perfection —  And  created  a  Sensation  as  the  finished 
achievement  in  modern  Barred  Reck  breeding. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  Ex- 
hibited by  me  personally  they  have  won  a  gran  d  total  of  127  prizes,  69  of  these  being  firsts  and 
specials,  being  more  firsts  and  special  prizes  til  an  won  by  any  competitor  in  the  history  of  the 
show.  These  include  the  ?100  Champion  Trophy,  won  three  times;  the  $100  Association  Cup,  won 
three  times;  the  $100  Sweepstakes  Cup  offered  by  the  President  for  best  Tlymouth  Rock  cock, 
cockerel,   hen,    and   pullet,   any  variety. 

The    "Ringlet"   world's   record   at   New    York  four  years  in  succession  is  a  page  of  history. 

The  "Ringlet"  record  of  first  on  exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  UNDIS- 
PUTED CHAMPION. 

My  Clean  Sweep  of  1st.  2*1,  3d,  -4th  and  5 til  Prizes  on  Pallets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  Alcne  and  Unequalled. 

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  ele  gant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show 
birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly  illustrated  58-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  Is  full 
of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life.  Eggs  from  the  world's  finest  exhibition  mat- 
ings,  one  setting,  $6;  two  settings,  $11;  three  settings,  $15;   four  settings,  $18. 

address  E.  B.  THOMPSON,  LOCK  BOX  406,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


A  SEASONABLE  OFFER 

Especially  Designed  to  Meet  the  Wants 
o!  M&ny  Readers 


II  IS  not  often  we  are  able  to  make  such  a 
grand  proposition  as  the  one  below,  but  we 
are  desirous  of  closing  the  season  with  not  less 
than  50.0C3  subscribers,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  straining  every  effort  to  supply  the  wants 
of  everybody.    You  know  all  about 


SE 


Crushed  Oyster 
SHELLS 


and  the  grand  work  we  are  doing  in  the  interest 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  our  aim  will  be 
to  even  exced  our  past  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing year.    The  other  paper, 


is  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  all  farm 
papers.  This  goes  without  saying,  and  no  further 
argument  is  necessary.  This  is  a  winning  pair, 
and  no  family  should  be  without  them.  For  a 
limited  time  on'y  we  are  offering 

BOTH  PAPERS  FOR  50  CENTS 
Please  note  this  offer,  and  send  in  your  sub- 
scription while  you  have  a  chance. 

THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
■''14  Twelfth  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Domestic  Subscriptions  Only. 


I  (Something  to  crow  about  ) 

v  HEN-E-TA 

\!^B0UT30%PURE  BONE  ASM 

4  H0  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
m  BONE  NEEDED  GRIT  NEEDED 


r^aa^  NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 

CHKKS*V  Vtri*-; 
GROW.  VALUABLE 

I booklet  A5K  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 
3DORLCSS  FREE 
! 


NO  MORE  BEEF -SCRAPS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  KEEDED 

100 LB. BAG  Si"l50LB.BAG  SI. 50 


..  lj  ■  «  i  u    _>  l-Ktt 

HEN-E  TA  BONE  CO. 

FLEMINGTON.  W.VA.^, 


NEWARK.  N.J.  .DEPT. 


and  Make  Poultry  Pay 

Tests  show  where  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells  have  been  used — duration  of 
test  22  days — number  of  eggs  33; 
weight  of  eggs,  1489.6  grammes. 
Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed — test 
22  days — number  of  eggs  6;  weight 
of  eggs  2.57  .6  grammes.  This  is  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells.  Every  poultry  house  or  yard  should  have 
ihem.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day,  with 
firm,  hardshell,  less  liable  to  break  in  shipment. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  sunply  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  its  natural  form,  making  them  supe- 
rior to  any  other  poultry  food. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  them,  or  write  for  Free 
catalogue  to 

Walter  Koppelman,  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Eld. 


'POULTRY  FENCE  ^ 

STOCK  STCCNG--RUST  PROOF 

Lot  torn  wires  1  inch  apart. 
Will  not  sag  or  bag.  Re- 
quires no  boards  —  top  or 
bottom  —  and  fewer  posts. 
Ccsts  less  than  netting.  We 
pay  freight.  Send  for  catalog. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 
~>ept  2b      Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  ^ 


ON  THIS  COMBINATION 


1 


THE  FEATHER 


ONE  YEAR 


FARM  JOURNAL 

TWO  YEARS 


50c 


Foreign  Orders,  75c  Extra 
Canadian  and  D.  of  C.  Orders,  50c  Extra 


Most  people  outside  the  biggest  cltlee  know 
[be  FABH  JOURNAL,  personally,  or  by  hearsay. 
It  Is  tbe  standard  farm  paper  of  America,  with 
'.40,000   paid-in  advance  subscribers. 

Its  subscription  rate  for  2  years   (trial)  la 
cents.     THE  FEATHER'S  rate  Is  50  eenta  for 
one  year,   so   that  tbe   total  cost   would  be  79 
cents  for  the  two  papers.     Bat  we  have  made 
arrangements  by  wblcb  we  can  offer  them  botb  fur 


50  CENTS  ONLY 


Good  for  all  new  subscriptions,  and  also  for 
cbose    who    renew    promptly.     Send    stamps  or 


aoney  order.     Papers  may  go  to  different  ad 

lressee  If  desired,  bnt  mast  he  ordered  together 
to  obtain  special  rate.    Address  orders  to 

THE  HOWARD  PUBLISHING  CO. 


714  Twelfth  St.   N.  W. 


Washington    D  C. 


5,000  Choice  White  and  Brown  Ferrets.  Illustrated 
Book  and  Price  List  Free.  LEVI  FA RNS WORTH 
New  London.  Ohio.  15-2 


Make  Hens  Lay^j 

When  Eggs  Are^ 
Worth  Most 


O  you  know  there  is  four 
times  the  egg-produc- 
ing value  in  fresh-cut 
raw  bones  with  the  adhering  meat  and  gristle,  such  as 
you  get  at  the  market  for  little  or  nothing  than  there  is 
ingrain?  We've  demonstrated  it  to  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen.  The  rn  w-bone  way  is  the  true  way.  Send  for 
and  read  our  good  books  that  explain  why.  They  make 
you  master  of  egg-getting— eggs  in  abundance  when 
eggs  bring  money.  More  eggs,  fertile  eggs,  stronger 
and  more  healthy  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

Raw  market  bones  are  easily  prepared  for  use  with  a 

Mann's      Bone  Gutter 

The  only  machine  that  works  satisfactorily  It  turns 
easily  and  cuts  rapidly— cuts  larger 
bones  as  well  as  small,  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle,  and  never  chokes.  It 
automatically  adjusts  its  cutting  to 
your  strength— any  one  can  turn  it. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it.  We'll 
ship  you  one  on 


TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  Ho^l 


vance 


If  not  satisfactory,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  want  a 
bone-cutter  right  now  or  not,  you  should  have  our  books.  They  are 
free.   Write  for  them  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  &  CO.,  Box    61,  Milford,  ffiass. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  and  hens  lav 
I  tig  l>y  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 

has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  sate,  easy  to  use.  Sample,  10 
cents  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  11 
send  direct.  Send  2-cent  stamp  tor 
booklef'Practical  Poultry  Feeding." 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  111* 


iCEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BANE 

To  Mark  Chickens 
|     CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Sample  Rand  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Boi  54,  Freeport,  III. 


^krTQ>'^338Traders  Building, 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
broivn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  Y. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT) 
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E-TA 


m  ABOUT  30%  PURE  BONE  ASM 

«    NO  OTHER  |  NO  OTHER 
J£  4        BONE  NEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 

*5f^^aEV  NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 

•■tfW  fef-TS^NOMOHE  BEEF  -SCRAPS  NEEDED 
uetmi]  NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
make/^T  ~\  TioV  J  NOMORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

CHICKS'}  ysyr  [00 LB. BAG  S2.25  1 50  LB. BAG  SI. so 

GROW.  VALUABLE 


HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 


NEWARK.  N.J.  OEPT 


FLEMINGTON.  W.VA. 


The    OlllV    Cutter      Every  poultryman 

„   •>     vuiiti    imows  that  feeding  cut 

That  Cuts  Bone  «ref « bone,.»s  th% onl,y 

*                        "     .  certain  method  ot  get- 

ICrOSS  Hie  draM.  ting  lots  of  eggs.  Bone 

tM/lvaa  111c  uiaiu.  cat  aeroa  the  grain  has 

far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
best  bone 
fftsr^  cutter  o  r 

I  j 

Sent  on  10 
lays'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.  Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDAR0  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milforo,  Mass. 


V  [I  ^ 

Try  One 
FREE 


Planet  Jr.  Tools 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a  Planet  Jr 
Cultivator  does  six  men's  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
besides?    Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a  man  skilled  both  in  farm- 
;  and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They 
ight,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

o.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

ives  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.     Almost  all  useful 
arden  implements  in  one.    Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 
Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

rill  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.    Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A 
splendid  furrower,  coverer,  Fuller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 


No.  8 


The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free 

illustrates  and  describes  55  dif- 
ferent implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write 
for  it  today. 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Philadelphia  Pa 


Box 


ft. 


Mr.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says: 


Permit  me  to  say  that  T  never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 
Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  I  have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  and  believe  that  you  present  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  word  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and  think 
that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio  of  forces 
that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  industry.  The 
poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two.    D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


When  a  poultry  publication  is  recommended  by  the  foremost  poultry  instructors  of  the  times 
you  can  safely  pin  your  faith  to  that  paper.  For  twenty  years  Farm-Poultry  has  been 
teaching  everything  that  is  sane  and  trustworthy  about  Incubating.  Brooding.  Bearing.  Feed- 
ing, Mating,  Housing,  Exhibiting,  Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  of  poultry.  Full  show 
reports  is  a  feature,  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  its  editorial  policy  is  "without  fear  or  favor." 
Farm-Poultry  is  a  monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 

SPECIAL]        The  Feather  one  year         \  BOTH 
OFFER.  1  and  Farm-Poultry  one  year    (  05  cts. 

(PRICE  TO  CANADA,  $1.05) 

Your  poultry  literature  is  incomplete  without  Farm-Poultry,  the  paper 
that  is  recommended  by  the  great  authorities.    Send  all  orders  to 

THE  FEATHER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY.  I,y  D.  R.  Snlmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  ;uul  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  boot  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
aileet  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  1  lie  Organs  of  Respiration 
Diseases  of  tiie  Organs  of  Digestion.  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Ete. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  l  ook  of  The  Feather  s  Series  is  Mvra 
).  Norys'  latest  production,  'Pocket-Money  Poultry, "  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work  The  Breed 
That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks.  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry.'  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom. The  First  Poultry  House.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testin" 
Time.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost.  ,-,s  well  as  the  cheapest  and  be-t 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome.'  the  proper  housing 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEA TITER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answer'-,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 


Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER  S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry.  General  Management.  The  Egg.  Incubation.  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building.  Keeping  Eggs.  Canoniz- 
ing, Diseases.  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry.  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  Interesting  and  th»  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  fop  market  is  th"  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs." 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breedimr  Stock.  DLstin'guishing  Sex 
Food  and  Feeding.  Water.  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement. Dressing  Squabs  for  Market.  Shipping  and  Selling.  Diseases  of  Pigeons. 
Etc.     This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 


Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 


WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wvandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wvandottes 
that  this  book  is  i- sued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  SI. 00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  .1.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  besl  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a 1  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  contains  six  colored  nlate-  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrarions  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 
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The  Feather  Publishing  Company 
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Nat  'I  Bank  of  Washington  Bldg. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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A  young  woman  living  near  Chicago 
raised  chickens.  She  doesn't  any  more. 
The  other  day  she  told  why. 

"There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
everybody  in  the  city  when  the  desire 
to  seek  the  farm  and  make  money  rais- 
ing chickens  is  overmastering,"  she 
said.  "There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
yourself  immune,  and  that  is  to  try 
it.  Personally,  I  took  one  year  out 
of  my  life  for  the  experiment,  and. 
just  as  I  reached  the  paying  basis  des- 
tiny closed  that  page  in  my  career. 
But  there  are  times  when  I  feel  that  I 
must  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against 
the  idea  that  raising  chickens  is  an 
easy  thing  and  that  if  you  have  a  few 
dollars  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  start 
in  and  become  a  millionaire. 

"I  was  led  to  my  doom  by  a  story  I 
read  in  a  magazine.  It  told  how  one 
woman  cleared  $1,000  the  first  year  at 
raising  chickens.  There  was  a  picture 
of  the  woman  gayly  throwing  corn  in 
the  air,  while  the  ground  was  covered 
with  chickens. 

"I  showed  the  picture  to  sister  and 
we  went  out  and  provided  ourselves 
with  chicken  pamphlets  and  for  weeks 
fed  our  young  minds  on  the  alluring 
literature  of  incubators.  Finally,  we 
packed  up  and  went  back  to  the  farm, 
where  father  and  mother  were  passing 
their  declining  years  in  the  peace  that 
comes  to  the  middle-aged. 

"We  announced  our  purpose  to  be- 
come millionaires  and  took  possession 
Then  we  went  to  town  and  bought  an 
incubator. 

"We  paid  $25  for  it.  It  was  the  best 
of  its  kind.  Then  we  purchased  some 
eggs  and  about  a  dozen  articles  for 
which  we  never  had  any  use — cute 
little  drinking  fountains,  neat  little 
baskets  that  the  hens  were  going  to 
lay  in,  and  other  things  which  a  shop- 
keeper induced  us  to  add  to  our  origi- 
nal purchase. 

"The  incubator  was  constructed  for 
a  hundred  eggs,  and  our  second  pur- 
chase of  the  common  or  garden  variety 
filled  it.  Then  we  waited,  like  the  wise 
virgins,  keeping  the  lamps  burning, 
and  that  in  itself  was  no  mean  task, 
until  the  eggs  began  to  hatch.  Of  the 
first  hundred  we  hatched  out  about 
three-quarters,  and  we  thought  our 
troubles  were  over. 

"Were  they?  I  remember  reading  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets,  whose  author 
had  moments  of  an  invalid  conscience: 
Heaven  help  the  invalid  woman  or 
the  sick  man  who  tries  to  raise  chick- 
ens!' It  seemed  to  me  then  just  an 
exaggeration,  but  whoever  wrote  it 
ought  to  have  a  special  paragraph  de- 
voted to  the  wonderful  restraint  of 
his  style. 

"The  nights  we  passed  sleepy,  dis- 
gusted, heartsick,  watching  those 
chickens!  There  are  just  1,000,000  dif- 
ferent ways  that  an  incubator  chicken 
can  die,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  born  he 
knows  them  all.  Of  course,  the  pam- 
phlet left  off  at  their  birth  and  we 
knew  nothing  of  what-  followed.  Of 
the  first  100,  two  chickens  survived  the 
first  week. 

"Our  next  venture  led  us  again  to 
the  incubator  establishment,  where  we 
learned  that  we  should  have  added  a 
brooder  to  our  outfit.  We  added  it, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated  I 
will  explain  that  a  brooder  consists  of 
runways  and  sun  parlors  and  places 
to  feed  in.  supposed  to  be  kept  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  so  that  when  a 
chicken  prefers  to  roast  to  death  in 
the  glassed  portion  he  can  do  so,  or 
if  he  likes  the  old-fashioned  method  of 


smothering,  by  his  brother's  aid  he  can 
do  that  in  another  part.  The  brooder 
added  to  our  troubles  by  making  them 
more  complex. 

"About  this  time  I  was  taken  over  a 
perfect  incubator  plant  and  the  mana- 
ger showed  me  all  its  wonderful  ar- 
rangements and  gave  me  the  result  of 
his  many  years'  experience.  One  thing 
I  had  learned  perfectly,  that  whoever 
hatched  the  first  chickens  by  putting 
the  hen  on  the  eggs  knew  what  he  was 
about.  A  hen  has  got  sense;  an  in- 
cubating plant  has  none. 

"For  instance,  I  had  to  learn  that 
the  reason  a  hen  doesn't  let  a  chicken 
eat  for  a  day  or  two  after  birth  is  that 


the  last  thing  the  chicken  does  before 
it  is  hatched  is  to  absorb  the  white  of 
an  egg,  as  nature  has  declared  that 
the  albumen  food  is  what  it  needs  and 
all  it  needs  at  first.  The  incubating 
chicken  insists  on  eating  right  away, 
usually  does,  and  pays  the  penalty  by 
lying  on  its  back  and  waving  a  fare- 
well with  its  crimpy  legs. 

"Another  thing  that  the  plain  hen 
shows  sense  about  is  in  taking  the 
chickens  just  as  far  as  posible  and 
making  them  work  for  their  food,  the 
harder  the  better.  The  incubator  chick- 
en has  none  of  that  early  training,  eats 
what  is  given  it,  and  if  it  doesn't  find 
food  dies  for  lack  of  it  or  overfeeds. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
after  repeated  efforts  and  repeated 
failures  we  threw  the  incubator,  brood- 
er and  pamphlets  away.  We  started 
in  by  finding  out  the  breed  of  hens  best 
suited  to  our  climate,  and  firmly  be 
lieve  that  the  Cochin  China  is  most 
satisfactory.  Then  we  undertook  to 
breed  perfect  chickens  of  this  kind. 


We  followed  a  process  of  elimination, 
killing  off  all  save  the  best. 

"Every  time  we  hatched  chickens  we 
found  them  growing  in  weight  and 
more  perfect  in  form.  We  went  about 
to  our  neighbors'  places  and  studied 
their  methods  and  found  one  man  who 
has  bred  chickens  for  fighting  and  who 
has  almost  reached  the  top  notch  of 
perfection;  at  any  rate,  he  can  sell  all 
he  will,  and  at  his  own  price,  and  he 
has  produced  them  by  this  same 
method. 

".lust  as  we  had  reached  the  point 
where  our  eggs  were  eagerly  sought  for 
setting  purposes,  where  we  were  get- 
ting orders  from  dealers  that  looked  us 
up.  we  had  to  follow  the  call  of  the 
husband  and  go  to  the  Philippines. 
But  our  arduous  year  taught  us  this, 
that  chickens  can  be  raised,  and  at 
a  profit;  but  they  must  be  raised  right 
and  at  the  expense  of  all  the  time  and 
vitality  one  can  put  into  it. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  women  in  the 
cities  with  a  little  money,  who  want  to 


make  more,  and  who  long  for  the  out- 
door life,  and  turn  their  minds  to  this 
way  of  earning  money.  Anything  that 
can  be  said  to  warn  them  against  over- 
confidence  is  a  good  thing." — "Chicago 
News." 


Gather  the  Leaves 

The  best  work  that  can  be  done  for 
the  fowls  in  the  fall  is  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  leaves  and  dry  dirt  under  shel- 
ter. It  is  scratching  in  the  winter  that 
keeps  the  hens  in  best  laying  condi- 
tion, and  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  a  pile  of  dirt  and  leaves  in 
the  poultry  house  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  exercise,  and  greatly 
tend  to  make  the  hens  more  contented 
in  confinement.  They  will  be  found 
very  useful,  and  will  also  assist  in 
retaining  warmth  in  the  poultry  house 
by  preventing  cold  drafts  of  air  along 
the  floor. 


More  Meat,  Less  Grain 

Poultry  keepers  should  not  consider 
any  kind  of  food  expensive  that  makes 
the  hens  lay.  For  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  eggs  at  any  season  of  the 
year  it  is  necessary  that  the  hens 
should  have  a  mixed  animal  and 
vegetable  diet.  During  the  summer 
months  insects  and  worms  are  abund- 
ant and  fowls  having  a  range  can 
easily  supply  themselves  with  animal 
food,  but  in  the  winter  this  necessity 
must  be  supplied  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Meat  scraps  and 
green  bones  are  the  best  substitute 
and  should  be  fed  at  least  twice  a 
week.  When  farmers  feed  more  meat 
and  less  grain,  they  will  have  larger 
profits  from  poultry.  The  introduction 
of  the  green  bone  cutter  also  lessens 
the  cost,  as  cheap  bones  and  meat  can 
be  cut  fine  and  fed  without  the  neces- 
sity of  cooking  the  meat. 

A  fair  comparison  between  grain  and 
meat  will  show  that  meat  is  really 
cheaper  than  grain,  because  it  in- 
creases egg  production  and  also  con- 
tains less  waste.  A  grain-fed  hen  ap- 
propriates a  large  part  of  it  to  the 
storage  of  fat,  which  is  not  desirable, 
while  lean  meat  is  almost  entirely  ni- 
trogenous. The  food  which  produces 
no  eggs  is  decidedly  the  most  expen- 
sive. 
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Get  Ten  Eggs  Each  Day 

by  feeding  "Lee's  Egg  Maker."  Without 
waiting  another  day,  go  out  and  count  your 
hens  — count  them  carefully.  For  a  week 
keep  an  accurate  daily  record  of  the  eggs 
you  get.   The  guarantee  below  means  you. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

that  no  matter  what  you  are  feeding,  and  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  eggs  you  are  getting  at  the 
prese  ne,il  Lee'a  Kcjr  -MiiLer  la  added 

than  pay  the  e.i-l  oftlle  K--  Maker,  e..st  nil  ,l«.r 
required,  and  100  per  cent  profit  on  said 


We  don't  care  what  your  hens  arc  doing 
now,  we  ask  you  to  buy  Lee's  Egg  Maker  on 
our  guaranty  of  an  increased  egg-production 
at  a  reduced  feeding,  cost  Could  we  make 
you  a  better  proposition  ? 

The  amount  of  good  digestible  protein  is 
what  counts  for  results  in  poultry  feeding, 
and  America's  big  feeders  say  Lee's  Egg 
Maker  contains  more  digestible  protein  than 
any  other  poultry  food  they  can  buy. 

Lee 's  Egg  Maker  is  almost  entirely  a  meat 
food  and  with  an  actual  tested  protein  feed- 
ing value  in  excess  of  rWper  cent,  and  you'll 
find  in  it  the  essentials  entirely  lacking  in 
other  prepared  poultry  food.  The  best 
feeding  authorities  in  the  country  endorse 
it— and  use  it.  You  can't  afford  not  to  feed 
it.  whether  you  have  10  hens  or  1000,  the 
proportionate  profit  would  be  the  same. 

Price:  2*6  lb.  pkg.,  25  cts.,  25  lb.  pail,  $2.00.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  direct  to  us.  We  pay  freight 
in  1001b.  lots. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 
1114  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

General  Agents  In  all  principal  cities.  Write/or  name 
of  oue  nearest  you. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Feeding  Fowls  at  Night 


Several  months  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared in  "The  Advocate"  under  the 
above  caption  by  the  writer.  It  at- 
tracted some  attention,  for  I  received 
many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  commending  the  plan.  One 
or  two  writers  had  accidentally  tried 
it  in  an  indifferent  manner,  having 
been  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
feed  their  fowls  a  few  times  in  dark- 
ness, and  to  their  surprise  they  soon 
learned  what  it  meant  and  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  to  eat.  The 
feeding  was  done,  in  one  case,  late  at 
night,  and  in  another  before  daylight 
in  the  morning,  but  no  thought  was 
given  to  it  as  a  means  of  forcing  win- 
ter egg-production,  simply  being  the  re- 
sult of  convenience. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject again  is  to  excite  discussion,  and, 
if  possible,  induce  a  few  poultrymen 
to  try  it.  The  reader  may  naturally 
ask,  why  not  try  it  myself?  My  an- 
swer is  that  I  do  not  force  fowls  for 
winter  egg-production,  but  keep  my 
Minorcas  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
no  sane  or  safe  breeder  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  crowding  fowls  in  this 
unnatural  manner.  He  does  not  like 
to  have  them  get  to  laying  before  Feb- 
ruary, and  oftentimes  is  obliged  to  ar- 
rest egg-production.  Therefore,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  in  my  case  and  I 
must  pass  it  up  to  some  brother  poul- 
tryman. Another  year  I  shall  build  a 
new  poultryhouse  and  will  set  apart  a 
certain  number  for  an  experiment 
along  these  lines,  and  am  therefore 
compelled  to  give  the  "system"  away 
without  even  writing  a  book  upon  it 
at  $1  to  $5  per.  It  is  free;  help  your- 
self. 

My  reasons  for  offering  this  system 
are  founded  upon  well  accepted  facts. 
They  are  not  based  on  hypotheses.  It 
is  true  that  winter  is  a  season  of  rest 
in  all  nature,  which  exacts  her  com- 
pensations. Even  a  piece  of  machinery 
can  not  constantly  run  under  high 
pressure,  and  if  so  forced  will  break 
down.  Every  form  of  organic  or  ani- 
mal life  demands  rest.  It  is  simply 
nature,  and  we  must  all  bow  to  her 
laws.  It  is  the  poultryman's  dream 
of  wealth  to  have  his  flock  in  full  lay- 
ing condition  in  fall  and  winter  when 
his  neighbor's  hens  are  resting  and 
when  eggs  are  50  cents  and  firm.  .  If 
he  could  only  get  them  to  lay!  If! 
Of  course,  if  all  were  to  change  the 
seasons  there  would  be  no  object;  but 
there  is  no  danger  in  that.  The  pro- 
cess is  too  strenuous  and  the  equilib- 
rium will  not  be  appreciably  disturbed. 
But  to  the  ambitious  poultryman  who 
can  do  the  trick,  the  reward  will  be 
great.  If  he  can  get  his  flock  to  work 
when  others  are  resting — "aye,  there's 
the  rub."  He  could  then  well  afford 
to  allow  his  flock  to  rest  when  others 
are  working. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  one  great  cause  for  light  win- 
ter egg-production  is  the  short  days, 
even  more  than  the  cold  weather,  for 
even  in  mild  climates  it  is  about  as 
difficult  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  The 
hours  of  daylight  are  too  few  to  per- 
mit of  the  fowl  consuming  and  assimi- 
lating sufficient  food  to  renew  the  tis- 
sues and  supply  the  heat,  which  are 
the  first  demands,  and  leave  any  sur- 
plus for  eggs.  In  the  short,  cloudy 
days  there  are  scarcely  more  than  six 
or  seven  hours  of  daylight  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  or  about  one-fourth,  for 
hens  will  be  found  on  the  roost  by 
three  o'clock.  The  time  allowed  for 
eating  and  exercising  is  too  short,  for 


fowls  must  exercise  as  well  as  eat  in 
order  to  lay. 

But  what  can  be  done?  The  general 
scheme  of  the  universe  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  change.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  turn  part  of  the  night  into  day  by 
artificial  light.  This  could  be  easily 
done  and,  in  many  cases,  without  much 
expense.  Many  poultry  plants  are  lo- 
cated near  or  in  towns  having  electri- 
city, and  if  not,  kerosene  could  be 
used.  If  fowls  were  to  be  fed  whole 
grain  in  litter  at  night  they  would,  of 
course,  require  more  light  than  to  eat 
a  mash  or  whole  grain  in  a  trough.  It 
is  useless  to  lay  down  any  definite 
plan  without  even  having  tried  the  ex- 
periment, but  it  occurs  to  me  that  I 
would  adopt  the  following  plan  of  feed- 
ing if  I  were  to  try  it:  I  would  give 
a  feed  of  whole  grain  in  the  morning 
in  deep  litter  and  another  after  dinner, 
and  be  careful  not  to  make  it  too  heavy, 
but  just  enough  to  induce  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, using  corn  and  oats  in  the 
morning  and  wheat  at  noon,  or  viae 


versa.  I  would  give  the  next  feed  at 
about  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening, 
alternating  a  properly  balanced  so- 
called  warm  "wet"  mash  with  one  of 
cracked  corn,  but  have  the  latter 
warmed  or  slightly  scorched.  If  the 
hopper  system  of  dry  feeding  ground 
feed  is  used  I  would  cut  out  the  noon 
feed  or  whole  grain  and  open  the  hop- 
pers at  noon  and  close  them  again  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  1  feed  whole 
grain  in  hoppers  nor  would  I  leave  hop- 
pers open  all  the  time.  I  have  found 
both  very  detrimental  either  for  egg- 
production  or  breeding  purposes.  Yet 
hopper  feeding  is  a  good  thing,  judi- 
ciously employed,  but  mark  the  word 
"judiciously."  It  is  surely  a  great  la- 
bor saver.  However,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  to  condemn  the  wet  mash  en- 
tirely, and  believe  it  a  good  thing  once 
or  twice  each  week.  Many  things  can 
be  worked  into  a  wet  mash  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  it  serves  to  pro- 
vide variety,  which  is  essential.  By  the 
term  wet  I  do  not  mean  "sloppy,"  but 
simply  nicely  moistened.  This  plan  of 
feeding  at  night  would  stretch  out  the 
eating  hours  about  the  same  and  as 
long  as  in  summer,  except  the  hens 
would  eat  later  at  night  and  not  so 


early  in  the  morning.  It  is  possible 
that  it  might  be  found  advisable  to 
carry  this  plan  a  step  further  by  get- 
ting the  fowls  up  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  could  be  done  by  an  auto- 
matic clock  attachment  that  would 
switch  on  the  electric  lights  at,  say, 
5  a.  m.  This  would  cause  them  to  get 
down  from  their  perches  and  go  to 
scratching.  Grain  could  be  scattered 
in  the  litter  as  the  lights  were  turned 
off  at  night  and  be  there  ready  for 
them.  Some  might  not  find  it  conven- 
ient to  give  the  night  feed  who  could 
easily  install  the  automatic  clock  at- 
tachment and  scatter  the  grain  in  the 
litter  at  supper  time.  It  is  possible 
that  feeding  both  early  and  late,  which 
would  make  four  times  a  day,  would 
overdo  the  matter,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  not  where  it  was  desired  to 
force  to  the  limit.  The  main  thing  to 
avoid  would  be  overfeeding  at  a  single 
feed.  Simply  keep  the  fowls  busy 
working  and  exercising  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  they  can  obtain  in 
natural  conditions,  and  be  sure  to  pro- 
vide all  the  essentials  in  the  way  of 
variety  and  a  properly-balanced  ration, 
grit,  shells,  animal  and  green  food,  etc., 
too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 

The  kind  of  house  best  adapted  to 
this  plan  is  the  long,  continuous  one, 
being  more  easily  lighted  and  more 
convenient.    I  am  a  firm  believer  in 


plenty  of  glass  front  in  this  cold  cli- 
mate. It  makes  the  homes  much  more 
cheerful,  and  environment  is  every- 
thing in  poultry-keeping.  The  sunlight 
is  the  greatest  and  cheapest  germ- 
destroyer  known.  No  microbe  or  mite 
can  live  or  multiply  in  the  sunlight. 
He  seeks  dark  places.  The  objection 
urged  to  so  much  glass  is  that  it  makes 
houses  colder  at  night,  radiating  the 
cold  as  well  as  the  heat.  This  can  be 
easily  overcome  by  providing  cloth  cur- 
tains in  front  of  roosts  and  regular 
curtains  on  fixtures  at  the  windows  if 
desired.  With  good  curtains  in  front 
of  roosts,  the  others  will  be  little  need- 
ed. I  would  also  employ  muslin-cover- 
ed openings  for  ventilation  to  a  some- 
what limited  extent  in  extreme  cold 
climates. 

Now.  will  some  poultryman  of  an 
investigating  turn  of  mind  try  my 
plan?  Please  raise  your  hands.  There 
are  many  so  situated  that  they  could 
easily  do  it  and  thereby  contribute 
something  to  poultry  wisdom.  I  have 
tried  it  a  few  times  and  I  know  that 
fowls  can  be  quickly  taught  to  eat  at 
night,  as  they  soon  "catch  on."  While 
the  laying  of  an  egg  is  a  sexual  and 
not  a  secretive  function,  like  that  of 
the  cow,  yet  the  fact  that  a  hen  will 


lay  just  as  many  eggs  if  she  never  saw 
a  rooster,  leads  me  to  think  much  may 
be  done  along  the  above  lines  to  get 
the  elusive  winter  egg.  It  has  been  al- 
ready suggested  to  me  that  I  could 
originate  a  breed  by  crossing  my  Min- 
orcas with  owls  so  that  they  can  see  to 
work  nights,  but  I  do  not  mind  that. 
If  you  will  study  the  question  you  will 
admit  there  is  some  method  in  this 
madness.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
patent  on  the  idea.  It  costs  you 
nothing.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
poultrymen  write  me  what  they  think 
of  it,  or  better  yet,  try  it  and  report. — 
"American  Poultry  Journal." 


Winter  Eggs 

I  get  a  great  many  letters  about  how 
to  feed  to  get  hens  to  lay  in  winter. 
As  most  of  these  come  from  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Planter  (and  all  of  them 
should  be  for  I  find  it  most  helpful 
to  me)  I  am  going  to  put  down  in  a 
few  words  my  five  rules  and  ask  you 
to  publish  them — stock,  water,  vermin, 
house,  food. 

First — Stock.  Be  sure  you  have  a 
strain  of  good  layers. 

Second — Keep  plenty  of  fresh,  clean 
water,  in  either  wood  or  porcelain  ves- 
sels, putting  in  a  little  blue-stone  when 
occasion  arises. 

Third — Paint  roofs  with  kerosene 
oil  at  least  once  a  month,  seeing  it 
gets  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  Pro- 
vide dust  baths,  smoke  hen  house  with 
sulphur. 

Fourth — Warm,  dry,  well  ventilated 
houses  with  no  drafts;  scratching  shed 
attached,  for  bad  weather,  nice,  clean 
nests. 

Fifth — Feed  with  regularity  and 
judgment  three  times  a  day — mash,  one 
meal;  grain,  one  meal,  mostly  wheat 
and  oats.  Give  for  hours  between 
morning  and  evening  meals  plenty  of 
green  food,  anything  they  will  eat, 
only  plenty  of  it.  Grit,  of  course,  and 
cracked  oyster  shells,  charcoal,  meat 
occasionally,  or  some  substitute,  crack- 
ed bone.   All  simple  enough. 

Of  course  everybody  who  writes  me 
or  reads  anything  I  write  knows  the 
breed  I  think  best.  True  there  is  a 
little  variety  in  the  color.  But  who 
thinks  of  finding  fault  with  the  gor- 
geous beauty  of  a  maple  tree  in  Octo- 
ber, because  every  leaf  is  not  the  same 
shade?  Shape  is  distinctive  and  type 
is  true.  In  poultry  raising  it  is  im- 
portant to  select  some  breed  for  which 
you  have  a  special  fancy.  You  will 
then  love  your  work  apart  from  your 
expected  remuneration.  You  will  learn 
to  know  individual  birds,  and  be  able 
to  give  the  special  attention  needed. 
You  can  then  understand  my  enthusi- 
astic love  for  my  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  I 
love  them,  delight  in  them,  and  so  care 
for  them  the  best  I  know  how.  They 
return  in  kind,  are  happy  and  do  the 
best  they  can. 

Then,  whatever  fowls  you  decide  on 
think  them  pretty — very  few  thorough- 
breds are  not — admire  their  distinctive 
traits,  attend  regularly  to  the  other 
four  points,  and  achievement  is  yours. 
The  year  is  nearly  out  and  my  books 
up  to  date  show  steady  increase  over 
last  year  and  the  outlook  for  1911  is 
very  fine.  Better  stock  to  raise  from, 
better  stock  to  sell. — "Southern  Plant- 
er." 


One  Breed  Sufficient 

One  breed  is  sufficient  for  the  ama- 
teur to  begin  with.  To  attempt  more 
is  to  mix  things  to  the  detriment  of 
all.  Not  only  must  they  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, but  the  different  natures  will 
necessitate  certain  modifications  as  to 
their  care;  and  the  careful  study  ot 
a  single  breed  is  quite  enough  for  the 
beginner. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Now  The  Feather  conies  in  better  style  than 
ever.  The  incorporation  of  The  Feather  Publish- 
ing Company  is  a  guarantee  of  the  continued 
development  of  this  publication  in  a  highly. satis- 
factory manner.  There  is  no  use  of  looking  hack 
any  longer — that  is  a  thing  of  the  past — the  future 
now  welcomes  and  hails  with  delight  the  bright 
prospects  that  aie  in  store  for  our  readers  and 
patrons.  Thus  is  this  new  era  doubly  welcome  to 
all  breeders  of  fine  poultry  and  pigeons.  Indeed, 
so  many  communications  have  readied  us  in  behalf 
of  the  resumption  of  activities,  and  so  many  kind 
expressions  of  esteem  for  The  Feather,  that  we 
felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  reorganize  and  continue 
our  work  along  the  lines  of  the  past. 

#  * 
* 

The  sunshine  of  promise  is  now  with  us  all. 

#  * 
* 

The  gentlemen  forming  the  new  organization 
are  skilled  and  successful  in  this  line  of  work.  The 
plans  of  operation  have  heen  carefully  mapped  out, 
so  that  in  the  near  future  the  work  will  have  a 
telling  effect  on  our  many  friends.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Stillings,  formerly  Public  Printer  of  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  at 
Washington,  is  to  lie  the  business  manager  and 
promoter  of  The  Feather's  interests.  He  is 
accustomed  to  doing  big  things,  and  he  proposes 
to  put  his  whole  weight  and  energy  in  this  propo- 
sition. Now,  here's  one  reason  why  so  many  good 
things  may  be  promised  to  our  readers  of  the 
future. 

* 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  policies  of  The 
Feather.  The  editorial  management  will  be  in  the 
same  hands  that  have  guided  the  destinies  of  The 
Feather  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  we  are  con- 
tent in  furnishing  the  very  cream  of  all  literature 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  bettering  their  conditions  with  fine  poultry  and 
pigeons.  We  shall  keep  our  pages  clean,  bright  and 
wholesome,  no  matter  what  may  confront  us,  and 
shall  always  strive  to  give  our  readers  the  best  there 
is  in  us.  We  solicit  your  cooperation  and  hope  for 
success. 

*  * 
* 

After  all  there  is  no  use  stopping  by  the  wayside 

when  your  road  is  straight  before  you. 

*  * 
* 

The  early  breeding  season  is  now  upon  us,  and 
there  are  many  hopes  being  held  out  for  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  season's  work.  These 
hopes  are,  as  a  rule,  realized  by  tho=e  who  apply 
themselves  to  their  plans  and  attend  strictly  to  the 
business  that  is  before  them.  No  business,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  so  many  little  details  that  require 
constant  attention,  as  does  the  poultry  business, 


and  it  is  thece  same  little  details  that  count  for 
success  in  the  end.  Those  who  have  made  a  success 
in  this  line  of  work,  as  well  as  in  other  lines,  are 
the  ones  who  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  see 
that  all  tilings  are  well  and  satisfactorily  done. 
Don't  anticipate  impossibilities  in  the  chicken 
business,  but  come  down  to  the  real  existing  con- 
ditions and  meet  them  face  to  face.  The  American 
hen  is  a  real  genius  in  her  way,  and  by  giving  her 
a  little  help  now  and  then,  she  will  help  you  to 
make  history  as  well  as  contribute  to  your  resources. 
Carefully  plan  each  detail  of  your  breeding  season, 
and  then  follow  it  up  step  by  step,  until  you  have 
scored  a  success  that  you  will  feel  justly  proud  of. 

*  * 

* 

If  one-half  of  the  eggs  that  were  set  this  spring 
was  to  hatch,  how  many  chickens  would  the  other 
half  amount  to? 

*  # 

Some  things  are  easier  to  remember  than  to 
forget. 

*  * 

* 

A  Washington  Show !  That  is  one  thing  that 
should  always  be  in  the  National  Capital.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  an  annual 
show  here,  and  no  just  reasons  why  an  annual 
event  should  not  be  held  in  this  city  of  conventions 
and  enterprises.  The  movement  that  has  been 
started  for  a  great  big  poultry  and  pigeon  event, 
to  be  held  here  next  winter,  should  meet  with 
much  success.  The  time  is  propitious  for  just  this 
thing  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
the  promoters  who  are  planning  the  work.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  there  have  been  some  grand 
exhibitions  of  feathered  beauties  here,  and  by  com- 
mencing early  and  keeping  everlastingly  at  it. 
there  will  be  some  more  worthy  of  mentioning. 
History  will  repeat  itself  in  this  matter,  for  there 
is  a  profound  interest  in  this  neighborhood  that 
never  existed  before.  It  only  needs  a  little  energv 
and  a  hunch  of  chicken  enthusiasm  to  do  these 
things,  and  we  believe  those  who  are  now  planning 
the  arrangements  will  meet  with  a  deserved  suc- 
cess. Full  details  will  he  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

*  * 

# 

A  well  dressed  hen  is  an  undressed  affair. 

*  * 
# 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  lawmakers  of  the  Capital  City,  are  waging 
a  war  of  extermination  on  all  poultry  and  pigeons 
within  the  city  limits.  They  evidently  have  some 
special  dislike  for  the  feathered  tribes,  and  are  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  suppress  these  '"'nuisances.'' 
The  first  effort  was  to  get  rid  of  the  hen  by  making 
it  unlawful  to  "keep  fowls  where  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  neighborhood  is  disturbed."    A  single 


complaint  about  the  crowing  of  your  cocks  or  the 
cackling  of  your  hens,  and  your  little  dream  of 
poultry  keeping  is  at  an  end.  Our  citizens  are 
of  a  nervous  temperament  and  their  health  must 
not  be  impaired  by  disturbing  their  slumbers  be- 
fore nine  in  the  morning.  Other  nuisances  may 
go  unsuppressed,  but  the  "crowing  cock  and  cack- 
ling hens"  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards.  The 
very  latest  phase  of  this  war  of  extermination  is 

the  suppression  of  the  "pigeon  nuisance." 

*  # 
# 

Flirtation  is  a  bitter  pill  heavily  coated  with 
candy. 

*  # 

# 

When  you  sit  on  a  pin  you're  not  half  as  slow 

getting  up  as  you  were  sitting  down. 

*  * 
* 

The  sale  of  a  lot  of  eggs  for  hatching  may  result, 
either  in  happiness  or  strife. 
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Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Birds  of  Paradise 


HE  whole  world  is  acquainted  with  the 
guinea  hen.  The  Pearl  and  pure 
White  varieties  of  the  guinea  fowl 
have  been  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  are  familiar  to  every  one  who 
knows  aught  of  poultry  growing  and 
caring  for  fowls  upon  the  farm,  but 
few  are  familiar  with  the  Vulturine  Guinea 
fowl,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
plumaged  of  the  entire  family,  including 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  guineas.  A  few  of  these 
have  been  imported  from  time  to  time  by  Mr. 
Homer  Davenport,  of  Morris  Plains,  N".  J.,  who 
permits  us  to  use  several  of  his  illustrations  in  this 
article.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  these  have 
been  bred  in  confinement;  we  know  that  Mr. 
Davenport  has  endeavored  so  to  do ;  whether  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  him  or  not,  we  can  not 
say. 

In  quoting  from  a  publication  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  take  the  entire  paragraph  relative  to  this 
variety  therefrom :  "The  neck  and  tail  are  very 
long  in  comparison  with  the  common  variety,  and 
the  other  points  have  been  described  as  follows : 
The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  are  destitute 
of  feathers,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ornamented 
with  long,  lanceolate,  and  flowing  feathers,  having 
a  broad  stripe  of  white  down  the  center,  to  which 
on  each  side  succeeds  a  line  of  dull  black  finely 
dotted  with  white,  and  margined  with  fine  blue. 
The  feathers  of  the  interior  part  of  the  back  are 
of  a  similar  form,  but  broader  and  with  a  narrow 
line  of  white  dots  disposed  in  irregular  obliquely 
transverse  lines.  The  wing  coverts  and  thighs  are 
blackish  brown,  ornamented  with  numerous  spots 
of  white  surrounded  by  circles  of  black,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  filled  with  very  minute  spots 
of  white;  and  spots  of  brownish  white  on  the  outer 
web;  the  secondaries  brownish  black  on  the  tips 
with  three  imperfect  lines  of  white  disposed  length- 
wise on  the  outer  web,  and  three  rows  of  spots  of 
white  on  the  inner  web ;  the  breast  and  sides  of  the 
abdomen  are  of  a  beautiful  metallic  black ;  the 
center  of  the  abdomen  black,  the  flanks  dull  pink, 
witli  numerous  spots  of  white  surrounded  by  circles 
of  black." 

Mr.  Gould  writes  of  this  magnificent  variety  of 
guinea  fowl :  "It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  noble 
birds  that  has  been  discovered  for  some  years.  It 
is   the   long   neck    adornment    with  lanceolate 


feathers,  the  absence  of  casque  or  crest,  and  the 
long  tail  and  legs  which  give  it  so  strange  a  re- 
semblance to  the  vulture.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  one  or  two  menageries,  but  appears  more 
delicate  in  cold  stations  than  any  of  the  preceding 
kinds." 

The  quotation  above  from  Mr.  Gould  was  writ- 
ten many  years  before  the  Vulturine  Guinea  fowl 
had  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  at  London, 
and  into  the  private  estate  of  Mr.  Davenport.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  these  and  consider  them  to 
have  the  most  beautiful  plumage  of  the  entire 
pheasant  family  unless  it  would  be  the  male  pea- 
fowl and  Argus  Pheasant. 

The  Argus  Pheasant  pictured  on  our  cover  page 
follows  the  Vulturine  and  peafowl  for  beauty  of 
plumage.  Perhaps  the  least  attractive  of  all  the 
pheasant  family  is  the  Argus  male  and  female  out 
of  action.  The  nearest  description  we  can  give 
to  their  appearance  is  a  partly  matured  turkey 
hen;  but  nothing  could  be  more  peculiar  than  the 
x\rgus  when  displaying  his  plumage  in  full,  which 
he  does  when  playing  to  his  mate  early  in  the 
spring.  The  spreading  of  the  wing  and  tail 
plumage  shows  the  real  beauty  of  the  Argus,  which 
is  found  in  the  peculiar  marking  of  the  feathers. 
Their  entire  length  is  stippled  and  marked  with 
dots,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  "Primary  wing 
feathers  are  uniformly  colored  in  most  pheasants, 
but  in  the  Argus' they  are  of  a  soft  brown  tint,  with 


Reeves  Pheasant 


numerous  dark  spots,  each  of  which  consists  of 
two  or  three  black  dots  with  surrounding  dark 
zone,  but  the  chief  ornament  is  a  space  parallel  to 
the  dark  blue  shaft,  which  in  outline  forms  a  per- 
fect second  feather  lying  within  the  true  feather. 
This  inner  part  is  colored  of  a  lighter  chestnut, 
and  is  thickly  dotted  with  minute  white  points. 
These  feathers  are  always  hidden  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  are  fully  displayed  when  the  long 
secondary  feathers  are  erected,  though  in  a  widely 
different  manner,  for  they  are  expanded  in  front 
like  two  little  fans  or  shields,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  breast  near  the  ground.  The  male  of  the 
Argus  pheasant  is  quite  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  affords  evidence  that  the  most  refined 
beauty  may  serve  as  a  charm  for  the  female,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  We  must  conclude  that  this 
is  the  case,  as  the  primary  wing  feathers  are  never 
displayed,  and  the  ball  and  socket  ornaments  are 
not  exhibited  in  full  perfection  except  when  the 
male  assumes  the  attitude  of  courtship.  The  Argus 
does  not  possess  brilliant  colors,  so  that  his  success 
in  courtship  appears  to  have  depended  on  the  great 
size  of  his  plumes  and  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
most  elegant  patterns.  Many  will  declare  that  it 
is  utterly  incredible  that  a  female  bird  should  be 
able  to  appreciate  fine  shading  and  exquisite  pat- 
terns. It  is  undoubtedly  a  marvelous  fact  that  she 
should  possess  this  almost  human  degree  of  taste 
though  perhaps  she  admires  the  general  effect- 
rather  than  each  separate  detail.  He  who  thinks 
that  he  can  safely  gage  the  discrimination  and 
taste  of  the  lower  animals  may  deny  that  the 
female  Argus  pheasant  can  appreciate  such  refined 
beauty;  but  he  will  then  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  extraordinary  attitudes  assumed  by  the  male 
during  the  act  of  courtship  by  which  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  his  plumage  is  fully  displayed  are 
purposeless;  this  is  a  conclusion  which  I  for  one 
will  never  admit." 

Por  beauty  of  plumage  the  glory  of  the  pea- 
fowl might  come  next.  A  much-traveled  man  told 
us  that  thousands  of  these  beautiful  plumaged 
birds  might  be  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  dense 
forests  of  India.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  tale  he 
told  me  carries  with  it  the  taint  of  pleasing  fiction. 
Said  he :  "Where  the  peafowl  abounds,  tigers  and 
fowls  of  the  jungle  will  certainly  be  found.  The 
natives  with  whom  I  hunted  in  India  were  very 
loath  to  go  with  me  to  shoot  the  peafowl  that  were 
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so  plentiful  along  the  edge  of  the  jungles  as  to  be 
estimated  by  the  thousands.  Their  beautiful 
plumage  glistened  and  shone  in  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful rays  against  the  morning  sun.  I  wished  to 
shoot  some  of  these  to  use  at  table.  The  natives 
cautioned  my  approaching  too  near,  for,  they  said, 
the  would-be  man  eater  is  usually  close  upon  the 
back  of  the  Tikki.  However,  we  rode  near  to 
them  and  dischaigcd  all  of  our  guns  into  the  Hock, 
killing  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  balance  rose 
in  the  air  like  a  green  golden  shower,  and  quickly 
disappeared  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  back  into 
the  protection  of  the  jungle.  Those  that  were 
killed  were  gathered,  but  not  until  after  we  had 
waited  nearly  an  hour  for  the  appearance  of  the 
much-dreaded  tiger.  They  were  plump  and  fat, 
sonic  of  them  rather  tough;  the  younger  specimens, 
however,  were  even  more  delicious  than  the  Wild 
Turkey  of  America." 

As  stated  before,  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  peafowl  that  has  been  known  to  the 
people  of  the  world  for  all  time.  Kecords  long 
befoie  the  Christian  era  show  that  the  peafowl  was 
of  common  occurrence.  Inscriptions  of  them  are 
Eound  upon  the  earliest  of  all  engraven  wares.  The 
common  peafowl,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  them,  is 
the  dark-plumaged  fowl  carrying  the  long,  bril- 
liant tail  plumage  with  the  rich,  golden  bronze 
center  so  attractive  for  its  beauty,  and  so  generally 
considered  a  bad  omen  when  used  for  ornamenta- 
tion. 

It  would  scarcely  be  in  place  for  us  to  describe 
here  minutely  the  color  and  plumage  of  the  com- 
mon peafowl.  There  is  known  a  variety  called  the 
.!  a\  an,  also  a  Japanese  variety,  and  a  cross  between 
some  of  these  which  has  been  declared  as  the  Black- 
winged  Peafowl,  but  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  be  merely  a  sport  from  the  common  variety.  To 
these  same  causes  have  been  attributed  the  pure 
White  and  Spotted  varieties  occasionally  seen.  We 
imagine  that  the  AVhite  variety  came  as  sports 
from  the  common  variety.  Those  we  have  seen 
have  the  pure  white  plumage,  but  slightly  engraved 
on  the  end  of  each  feather  is  the  indistinct  centers 
so  frequently  marked  upon  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
common  variety.  The  Javan  peafowl  is  as  beau- 
tifully marked  as  a  rich  bronze-colored  peafowl 
can  be  that  has  the  richest  possible  plumage. 

In  early  days  the  peafowl  was  largely  used  for 
table  purposes;  in  fact  it  filled  the  purpose  of  long 
ago  that  the  turkey  fills  today.  We  read  of  feasts 
wheie  dishes  were  composed  of  the  pinions  of 
bumming  birds  and  peafowl  tongues.  Truly  all  of 
these  must  have  been  most  plentiful  in  the  Oriental 
countries  of  early  days  to  furnish  the  dishes  at- 
tributed to  them.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr. 
C  lark,  an  artist  of  prominence  who  has  traveled 
largely,  told  us  that  when  visiting  a  store  in  Pari< 
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seeking  for  a  new  shade  of  blue  and  crimson,  he 
was  referred  to  a  bird  store,  where  birds  were  kept 
and  prepared  for  ornamentation.  He  was  told  by 
the  owner  of  the  place  that  he  had  just  received 
a  shipment  of  over  six  thousand  humming  birds 
that  had  been  slain  and  sent  to  him  from  the 
Asiatic  countries.  If  these  can  be  slaughtered 
in  almost  countless  numbers  there  to  be  used  for 
ornamentation,  what  numbers  must  be  slaughtered 
for  this  country? 

We  imagine  our  leaders  are  more  interested  in 
growing  the  commoner  kinds  of  pheasants.  All 
over  this  country,  in  fact  throughout  the  world, 
what  is  known  as  the  pheasant  industry  has  become 
quite  common.  A  short  time  since  we  received 
from  Denver,  Colo.,  a  communication  telling  that 
Colorado  is  falling  in  line  with  a  movement  set 
forth  in  Illinois  and  Kansas  to  install  pheasant 
glowing  in  the  State.  These  pheasants  are  being 
introduced  into  these  States  in  hopes  that  they  will 
help  to  destroy  the  great  bug  and  insect  pests  of 
these  localities.  While  they  are  not  being  intro- 
duced there  for  domestication,  they  are  being 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  wild 
throughout  the  land.  They  are  growing  these 
pheasants  in  the  aviaries  of  the  Denver  Park.  Some 
of  the  wealthy  1  cedents  of  the  State  will  attempt 


to  stock  Colorado  with  pheasants  to  a  sufficient 
number  to  destroy  at  least  a  part  of  the  insects  so 
injurious  to  crops.  We  imagine  that  the  State  will 
protect  these,  and  not  permit  their  utter  destruc- 
tion as  was  the  case  with  the  early-day  wild  pigeon 
and  the  prairie  hens,  which  grew  in  such  numbers 
throughout  the  West.  Whether  this  may  prove 
satisfactory  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  do 
know  that  establishing  a  large  supply  of  pheasants 
throughout,  the  Western  States  will  provide  a  valu- 
able food  supply  of  the  finest  kind  of  game  birds. 

The  pheasants  used  for  this  purpose  are  known 
as  the  common  pheasants.  Some  of  them  have 
been  produced  by  crossing  the  Chinese  and  what 
is  known  as  the  English  pheasant.  Common 
pheasants  are  a  plain  plumaged  variety  that  pos- 
sess the  gieatest  endurance.  The  Peeves  pheasant, 
is  a  larger  and  higher  classed  variety.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  tell  of  the  fancy  varieties  of 
pheasants,  more  than  to  state  that  there  are  many 
pheasants  and  a  peacock  variety  that  resembles, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  plumage  the  fowl  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  Impian,  the  Monane,  the 
Tragopans,  the  Eared  Pheasant,  the  Summering 
Pheasants,  Elliott  Pheasants,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named  are  all  distinctively  beautiful  and 
valuable  for  beautifying  country  homes  where  they 
can  be  kept  in  aviaries  that  can  he  warmed  arti- 
ficially during  the  winter  months.  What  is  known 
as  the  common  pheasant  can  be  grown  out  in  the 
open  in  almost  any  climate  where  they  can  reach 
the  ground  during  the  winter  months.  Where 
quail  will  thrive  and  care  for  themselves  the  com- 
mon pheasant  will  prosper.  They  may  be  intro- 
duced by  hatching  the  eggs  under  bantam  hens, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pheasants  are  old  enough  to  care 
for  themselves,  permit  them  to  take  to  the  wilds 
and  continue  to  rear  and  stock  the  lands  until  they 
become  sufficiently  plentiful  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  best  informed  authori- 
ties on  growing  pheasants  has  written  the  follow- 
ing, which  has  been  published  in  numerous  jour- 
nals. We  copy  this  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect guide  toward  rearing  pheasants  of  all  kinds  in 
domestication : 

"The  pheasant  family  includes  quite  a  number 
of  varieties,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  some  part 
of  Asia.  They  belong  to  the  general  family  phan- 
sianda3,  which  are  characterized  by  having  the  legs, 
toes,  and  nasal  fossa?  bare,  the  tarsus  in  the  male 
with  one  or  more  spurs,  and  the  hind  toe  elevated 
from  the  others.  This  family  is  quite  a  large  one 
and  includes  the  turkeys,  peacocks,  guinea  fowls, 
jungle  fowls,  domestic  fowls,  and  pheasants.  The 
pheasants  are  characterized  by  having  long  tails, 
the  feathers  of  which  overlap  like  tiles.  They  are 
of  ancient  origin,  and  have  been  known  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  The  best  known  varieties 
in  this  country  are  the  English.  Chinese  or  Mon- 
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golian,  Golden,  Silver,  Lady  Amherst  and  Eeeves. 
Several  other  varieties  are  bred  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  English  and  Mongolian  are 
covert  birds,  while  the  Golden,  Silver,  and  Lady 
Amherst  are  best  for  the  aviary ;  my  experience  has 
only  extended  to  the  Golden  and  English  varieties. 

"The  Golden  Pheasant,  while  not  so  large  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties,  makes  up  in  generous 
plumage  and  docility  what  it  lacks  in  size,  both 
male  and  female,  and  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  English.  A  male  Golden  Pheasant  in  full 
plumage  is  a  sight  to  behold  in  the  way  of  beauty. 
They  are  of  a  slender,  upright  carriage,  with  full 
blood-red  breasts,  large  golden  crest,  alternate 
rings  of  old  gold  and  black  on  hood  or  hackles  of 
neck,  wings  of  blue  and  red  with  golden  back,  a 
tail  nearly  two  feet  long  of  spotted  brown  or  dove 
color,  which  is  made  up  in  color  hard  to  excel. 
The  females  are  not  so  highly  colored,  but  are  very 
pretty,  resembling  the  quail  in  color,  only  the 
plumage  is  light  and  dark,  barred  with  golden 
tinge,  especially  on  the  breast.  The  females,  like 
the  males,  get  prettier  as  they  grow  older,  and  are 
not  at  their  best  until  three  or  four  years  old ;  the 
females  lay  the  next  year  after  hatching,  or  when 
one  year  old,  but  lay  better  when  two  or  more 
years  old.  The  males  do  not  come  into  full 
plumage  until  July  or  August  of  the  second  year, 
and  to  get  birds  in  full  plumage  they  must  be 
a  little  over  one  year  old.  The  Golden  Pheasant  is 
very  docile  and  easily  handled ;  they  are  as  domestic 
as  chickens,  only  lacking  that  sense  of  coming 
home  to  roost.  They  are  ready  for  that  wherever 
night  overtakes  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
much  more  liable  to  wander  off.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  anything,  and  do  not  easily  get  scared ; 
in  the  pens  they  will  hardly  get  out  of  the  way, 
pay  no  attention  to  strangers,  and  if  busy  strutting 
or  engaged  in  a  fight,  which  they  will  sometimes 
do,  they  will  almost  allow  themselves  to  be  picked 
up  before  they  will  quit.  During  the  breeding 
season  the  males  should  be  separated,  as  some- 
times they  fight  to  the  death.  I  lost  a  very  fine 
young  male  by  an  older  one  getting  to  him  and 
picking  him  to  death  before  he  was  discovered. 
At  other  times  we  let  them  all  run  together.  I 
have  had  them  run  loose  with  the  chickens,  but 


they  are  prone  to  roost  in  trees,  and  sometimes 
are  inclined  to  fly  quite  a  distance  in  coming 
down  in  the  mornings  and  in  this  way  get  over 
into  neighbors'  premises  and  have  to  be  brought 
home  or  wander  off,  which  causes  some  worry,  and 
for  this  reason  I  keep  them  most  of  the  time  in 
overheaded  pens.  They  are  content  most  any 
place,  but  like  small  trees  to  roost  in. 

"They  commence  laying  about  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  April,  and  lay  about  fifteen  eggs  and  then 
are  inclined  to  sit,  but  are  not  hard  to  break  up, 
after  which  they  often  lay  out  another  laying, 
making  twenty-five  or  thirty  eggs  a  season.  If 
ihere  is  more  than  one  female,  two,  or  at  most, 
three  females  can  be  mated  to  each  male.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  days, 
and  usually  hatch  well;  the  young  are  active  and 
resemble  young  turkeys,  only  a  size  smaller.  The 
eggs  should  be  set  under  a  small,  common  hen ;  the 
Bantam  makes  the  ideal  mother,  none  being  better 
than  the  Cochin  Bantam.  I  am  raising  a  very  fine 
strain  of  White  Cochin  Bantams  especially  to  raise 
pheasants.  The  young  should  be  fed  sparingly  of 
hard-boiled  egg  crumbled,  or  egg  custard,  with  ant 
eggs  or  insects  if  obtainable ;  or  the  easiest  way 
is  to  turn  them  loose  on  a  small  range  and  let  them 
hunt  their  own  insects  and  most  of  their  food  until 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  then  they  can 
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be  fed  sparingly,  the  same  as  chickens.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  young  is  over-feeding  rich 
food,  and  one  good  gorge  of  it  may  kill  the  whole 
brood  from  indigestion.  After  three  or  four  weeks 
they  will  eat  most  anything,  and  are  not  hard  to 
raise.  The  old  ones  are  fed  the  same  as  chickens  ; 
they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  subject  to  few 
diseases.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  -can  stand  a 
great  degree  of  cold.  I  have  had  them  roost  out 
when  the  temperature  was  twenty  degrees  below 
zero,  without  injury.  They  prefer  roosting  out, 
and  will  only  go  inside  the  house  when  the  weather 
is  very  wet  and  inclement.  They  are  hard  to  get 
satisfied  with  their  roosting  place,  and  will  make 
many  changes  of  an  evening  before  finally  settling 
down  for  the  night.  If  in  a  tree  they  keep  going 
lugher.  Most  persons  in  buying  for  the  first  time, 
are  better  satisfied  to  purchase  them  in  full  plum- 
age, as  the  young  ones  in  the  latter  part  of  summer 
or  early  fall  are  somewhat  disappointing,  but  are 
cheaper  and  will  be  all  right  the  next  year,  but 
they  do  not  show  at  all  what  they  will  be." 

The  above  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  March,  who 
has  succeeded  fairly  well.  In  addition,  we  quote 
portions  of  another  article  which  tells  of  the  im- 
portation of  pheasants  to  the  Pacific  coast : 

"Mr.  Chas.  Ainge,  an  experienced  breeder  of 
fancy  poultry,  lately  from  New  York  State,  has 
recently  imported  four  varieties  of  pheasants  on 
Mr.  Pox's  fancy  poultry  ranch,  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
and  his  success  in  this  line  will  in  time  demon- 
strate Avhether  this  new  industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast  will  be  profitable  or  not.  He  is  raising  them 
in  colony-house  system.  Each  house  is  twenty  feet 
by  ten,  divided  into  four  pens,  five  feet  wide  and 
fifty  feet  long,  facing  southeast.  He  has  two-inch 
mesh  wire,  six  feet  high,  with  twenty-four  inch 
bottom  boards  around,  each  pen  wired,  overhead, 
as  shown  in  illustration.  The  floor  of  house  is  two 
feet  deep  of  white  sand.  The  yards  are  so  thick 
with  alfalfa,  timothy,  sun-flowers,  and  other  tall 
grasses,  that  the  birds  can  be  seen  only  at  roosting 
time.  Tbe  alfalfa  at  this  time  is  over  three  feet 
high,  making  a  fine  cool  shade.  The  temperature 
during  the  summer  is  from  110  to  117  degrees  in 
the  shade;  twenty  feet  of  the  yard  is  covered  over- 
head with  hay  for  shade. 
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■  A'  C  K  again  the  calendar  points  to  that 
season  of  the  year  when  we  anxiously 
look  for  the  chirp  of  the  young  chicks 
and  the  welcome  cluck  of  the  broody 
hen.  With  each  season  comes  a  new 
corps  of  amateur  fanciers  who  are 
anxious  to  be  successful  in  growing 
young  chicks.  Even  those  who  have  spent 
yeais  in  the  fancy,  seek  for  better  informa- 
tion about  this  important  branch  of  the 
business.  Recently  one  of  the  oldest  fanciers  re- 
marked to  us  that  each  season's  brood  of  chicks 
brought  new  features  and  new  ailments  for  con- 
sideration. What  can  we  say  when  those  who  have 
had  forty  years'  experience  admit  that  they  are 
still  adding  to  their  store  of  knowledge  along  these 
lines? 

In  a  general  way  there  are  a  few  set  rules  that, 
if  well  followed,  lead  to  the  average  success :  That 
is,  to  guard  the  young  chicks  from  dampness, 
shield  them  from  exposure,  feed  early  and  often 
during  the  day,  neither  over-feeding  nor  neglect- 
ing to  give  sufficient  to  fully  satisfy  their  wants. 
The  young  chicks  must  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
food  at  all  times  to  keep  them  satisfied  and  grow- 
ing. If  they  are  fed  on  too  rich  food,  they  become 
clogged  in  the  crop,  gizzard  and  bowels,  which 
causes  death,  sometimes  from  diarrhoea,  at  other 
times  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels,  which  is  equally 
destructive. 

Climatic  conditions  demand  different  treat- 
ments. Upon  the  warm,  sandy  soils  of  the  South 
the  young  chicks  will  do  well  in  January.  In  this 
same  climate  they  will  die  in  June  from  many  of 
the  summer  ailments.  Further  north  they  must 
be  cared  for  under  shelter  up  to  the  first  of  April, 
ofttimes  after  this,  and  prosper  most  successfully 
during  the  mid-winter  months.  Wherever  they 
are  grown,  they  must  be  cared  for  in  accordance 
with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality. 

Above  all  things,  study  the  necessities  of  the 
chicks  themselves,  if  you  would  have  success  in 
unnatural  conditions,  whether  it  be  from  cold, 
hunger,  discomfort  from  over-feeding,  dampness 
or  insect  vermin.  The  unnatural  chirp  always 
signals  to  the  attendant  the  approach  of  trouble. 
Learn  to  recognize  this  peculiar  chirping,  and  try 
to  discover  immediately  the  cause.    Remove  any- 


thing that  makes  them  uncomfortable.  Provide 
everything  within  reason  for  their  comfort. 

No  one  can  succeed  in  rearing  young  chicks  who 
fails  to  see  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  all  its 
branches.  No  one  can  rear  young  chicks  and 
insect  vermin  at  the  same  time  within  the  same 
hen  coop.  More  young  chicks  and  poults  are 
destroyed  each  year,  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
lice  and  their  effects  than  through  all  other  causes 
combined.  They  may  be  readily  destroyed,  and 
kept  away,  but  neglect  brings  them  swarming 
about  the  young  chicks. 

Lice  attack  the  young  chicks  as  soon  as  hatched. 
These  are  head  lice  that  cluster  about  the  head 
and  throat,  and  suck  the  very  existence  out  of  the 
young  chicks,  but  they  may  be  done  away  with 
quickly  and  easily  if  taken  in  time.  Examine 
every  chick  as  it  comes  from  the  nest.  If  any  lice 
of  this  kind  are  present,  dip  the  end  of  the  fore- 
finger into  sweet  oil  and  rub  it  upon  the  head  and 
under  the  throat  of  the  chick.  Do  this  thoroughly, 
and  the  lice  will  be  killed.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  head  louse  is  the  cause  of  gapes.  Of  all 
things,  be  rid  of  the  head  lice  as  soon  as  the  chick 
is  hatched.  If  neglected,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
kill  the  chicks. 

The  body  lice  will  get  into  the  feathers  or  down 
on  the  neck,  under  the  wings  and  about  the  vent. 
If  present,  they  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  they 
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must  be  kept  away.  The  mites  that  hide  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  nest  box  and  coop,  come 
forth  at  night  to  feast  upon  hen  and  chick.  These 
midnight,  or  all-night  marauders,  come  by  the 
thousands  to  fill  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their 
victims.  When  daylight  comes  they  go  hack  to 
their  hiding  places  and  sleep  all  day,  to  be  ready 
for  another  night's  feast.  All  of  these  pester  the 
life  out  of  the  chicks  and  cause  their  death. 

Their  influence  brings  death  in  many  ways;  the 
body  lice  exhaust  the  chick.  These,  with  the 
mites,  bring  the  loss  of  vitality  which  weakens  and 
destroys  and  creates  bowel  troubles.  They  also 
prevent  their  growing  as  they  should — all  the  re- 
sult of  the  constant  irritating  and  weakening  in- 
fluence of  these  little  pests  that  should  not  be 
allowed  to  live. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure,  in  this  as  in  other  things.  To  be  rid  of  them 
is  to  be  clear  of  them  in  advance  of  spring  weather. 
Begin  early  to  paint  the  nests  and  roosts  with 
''Lice  Paint."  Do  not  delay  this  for  a  single  day; 
too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  this.  The 
lice  powder  and  paint-makers  have  done  wonders, 
but  their  work  has  only  begun.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  bit  of  insect  vermin  in  or  about  the  poultry 
houses  it  should  be  applied  without  stint,  and  no 
delay  about  it.  To  drive  them  out  and  keep  them 
away  is  the  only  sure  plan  to  follow. 

When  the  broody  hens  are  given  a  clutch  of  eggs 
to  hatch,  first  of  all  paint  inside  of  their  nest-box 
with  a  liquid  lice  killer  of  some  kind,  douse  it  well 
into  the  cracks  and  corners,  so  that  all  lurking 
vermin  will  be  destroyed.  Make  a  fresh  nest  of 
broken  straw  for  the  hen,  and  dust  her  feathers 
with  insect  powder  clear  to  the  skin.  Repeat  this 
dusting  once  a  week  or  within  three  or  four  days 
prior  to  the  hatching  of  the  chicks.  If  this  is  well 
attended  to,  both  the  hen  and  the  chicks  should  be 
free  from  insect  vermin.  Do  not,  however,  trust 
to  this,  but  examine  the  chicks  closely  for  head 
lice  as  mentioned  above. 

For  body  lice  on  hen  and  chicks  nothing  is  better 
than  insect  powder  of  some  kind.  Never  use 
sulphur  or  lime.  Cleanliness  is  quite  important. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  coops 
and  surroundings  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 
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The  coops  i'or  the  mother  hen  and  young  chicks 
must  provide  shelter  from  damp  and  cold,  and  be 
easily  cleaned.  Chicks  must  be  sheltered  from  the 
dampness  and  protected  from  the  cold  within  a 
reasonable  limit.  When  the  weather  is  damp  and 
eaily  in  the  spring,  the  coop  for  the  mother  hen 
and  young  chicks  should  be  placed  under  shelter, 
where  the  sun  may  shine  upon  them,  but  so 
that  they  may  be  in  a  way  protected  from 
the  damp  and  cold.  .An  old  building  open 
in  front,  with  a  glass  shelter,  that  may  be  removed 
when  the  sun  shines,  fulfills  all  the  requirements. 
Young  chicks  with  the  mother  hen  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  upon  the  dry  ground  every  day.  If 
board  floors  are  used  in  the  coops,  keep  them  well 
sanded,  or  covered  with  the  dry  earth  from  the 
garden. 

If  there  is  no  outbuilding  under  which  they  may 
be  sheltered,  dump  a  load  or  two  of  dry  sand  to 
make  a  hill  that  will  provide  a  perfect  drainage 
away  from  the  coop.  Place  the  coop  upon  this  dry 
spot,  so  that  the  chicks  may  always  have  a  dry  foot- 
hold away  from  the  wet.  They  will  withstand 
considerable  of  rain  and  wet  Aveather,  and  even  cold 
itself,  if  they  have  a  dry,  sheltered  spot  to  go  into, 
where  they  may  rest  out  of  the  damp,  with  their 
little  feet  upon  a  dry  spot  thus  provided  for  them. 
After  a  continued  damp  or  wet  spell,  go  over  the 
sand  pile  with  a  fine-toothed  rake,  and  stir  it  up 
so  that  the  sun  will  dry  it  out,  and  make  it  sweet 
and  fresh  again. 

Next  to  insect  vermin,  cold  and  damp  destroy 
the  young  chick.  Exposure  to  dampness  causes 
diarrhoea,  colds,  indigestion,  and  death.  jSTo  kind 
of  feeding  will  prevent  this,  if  the  surroundings 
are  damp  and  unhealthful,  with  no  sheltered  spot. 
We  have  known  large  flocks  to  thrive  well  where 
they  had  the  protection  of  sheds  and  dry  places 
to  go  to  out  of  the  damp,  while  hundreds  would  die 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  same  locality, 
because  there  was  no  shelter  for  them  against  un- 
healthy conditions  caused  by  unseasonable  weather. 
Bad,  unhealthy  conditions  poison  the  soil  and  cause 
ailments  throughout  the  entire  season  among  the 
growing  poultry.  On  the  other  hand  proper 
conditions  add  to  the  strength,  and  help  to  pro- 


A  Good  Colony 


duce  quick,  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  stock. 
One  is  as  easily  attained  as  the  other.  Experience, 
determination  and  continued  attention  remove  the 
possibility  of  ailments  that  so  readily  accumulate  if 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  management. 

In  building  the  coops  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  sufficiently  large  for  the  mother  hen  and  the 
young  chicks,  constructed  for  protection  against 
sun,  winds,  and  storms,  and  an  attractive  retreat 
of  comfort  for  the  young  chicks  when  they  go  to 
the  mother  hen.  Coops  may  be  so  cheaply  con- 
structed as  to  cost  a  mere  pittance,  or  so  expen- 
sively made  as  .to  cost  many  dollars.  Whether  you 
use  the  cheap  construction  or  the  more  expensively 
built  coops  for  the  hen  and  chicks  matters  not,  just 
so  sufficient  room  is  provided  for  their  comfort, 
and  the  coops  are  built  substantially  enough  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  We  have  known 
plain  store  boxes,,  covered  completely  with  tar 
paper,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  shelter  for 
the  mother  hen  and  the  young  chicks,  and  as  a 
colony  coop  for  the  growing  brood  after  the  mother 
hen  has  left  them.  When  the  mother  has  weaned 
her  chicks  from  such  a  coop,  it  is  well  to  cover 


the  inside  of  the  floor  of  the  coop  with  several 
inches  of  dry  earth,  and  place  a  round  stick  inside 
for  a  roosting  place  for  the  growing  chicks.  When 
the  old  coops  are  used  year  after  year,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  gone  over  and  cleaned  and  painted 
inside  and  out  with  some  good  liquid  lice  killer, 
to  insure  against  the  possibility  of  lice  lurking 
therein.  Dry,  clean  coops,  absolutely  free  from 
insect  vermin,  are  as  essential  to  success  as  any 
other  feature. 

There  is  no  danger  of  having  the  coops  too  large 
i'or  the  purpose.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  them 
rather  undersized.  Guard  against  this;  better 
have  them  double  the  size  necessary  than  to  have 
them  so  small  as  to  compel  the  mother  lien  to 
tread  upon  the  young  chicks  when  moving  about 
within  the  coop.  The  larger  the  better  to  a  reason- 
able limit.  If  the  least  bit  undersized,  they  are 
dangerous. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  cooping  the  hen 
and  the  young  chicks,  to  shelter  them  from  cold, 
wind  and  rain.  They  should  not  be  sheltered  in 
hot  houses,  or  under  glass;  but  the  hen  must  have 
sufficient  space  for  comfort,  so  that  she  can  move 
about  at  ease,  and  scratch  and  care  for  her  young 
in  a  proper  manner.  An  inexpensive  coop,  if  prop- 
erly constructed,  is  just  as  good  as  a  high-priced 
one  that  may  be  improperly  built.  Shelter,  com- 
fort and  sufficient  room  are  the  main  essentials. 
Over  and  beyond  this  any  style  and  kind  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  locality  may  be  used. 

Attention  should  be  given  at  all  times  to  the 
proper  feeding  of  the  mother  hen  and  the  young 
chicks.  Never  throw  mixed  or  damp  feed  upon 
the  ground  for  the  chicks  to  run  over  and  destroy. 
This  manner  of  feeding  permits  the  food  to  sour, 
which  makes  it  unhealthy  for  the  young  chicks. 
When  mixed  or  mash  foods  are  fed,  place  them  in 
a  small  trough  or  upon  a  dry  piece  of  board,  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
eating.  Much  disease  is  fostered  by  feeding  damp, 
wet  foods  upon  the  ground.  We  are  positively 
opposed  to  feeding  milk  as  a  drink  to  young  chicks. 
Warm  milk,  to  a  limited  extent,  may  be  given  them 
early  in  the  morning,  but  to  leave  it  about  all  day 
for  them  to  mess  and  play  in  and  scatter  over  the 
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ground  invites  diseases  of  several  kinds,  and  en- 
courages the  presence  of  gapes.  The  gape  worm 
conies  from  the  ground.  It  will  never  he  picked 
up  from  the  dry  hoards,  where  the  feed  can  be 
safely  strewn  for  them  to  eat. 

The  proper  feeding  of  chicks  means  that  they 
should  have  sufficient  food,  of  good  quality,  fed  to 
them,  so  that  it  may  all  he  consumed,  and  none 
wasted ;  this  food  is  to  be  fed  either  upon  clean 
ground,  boards,  or  feed  troughs,  none  of  which  are 
in  the  least  contaminated  by  unsanitary  conditions. 
There  are  thousands  of  kinds  of  food  that  are 
healthful  for  the  chicks.  Among  these  are  many 
kinds  of  prepared  chick  foods  that  can  be  bought 
at  the  supply  or  feed  stores.  These  are  prepared 
with  care,  and  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  grain.?, 
seeds,  peas  and  beans  that  provide  both  grain  and 
vegetable  diet  in  well-balanced  proportions;  also 
animal  food  and  grit.  They  are  intended  to  be  a 
full  and  sufficient  ration  for  the  growing  chicks. 

Any  kind  of  small,  broken  gram,  such  as  wheat, 
hulled  oats,  millet  seed  and  rice,  all  broken  in  small 
pieces,  will  do;  so  will  bread  crumbs,  corn  bread, 
Johnny  cake,  or  any  kind  of  cooked  food  that  they 
will  eat.  But  do  not  feed  wet  and  sloppy  food  of 
any  kind.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  this. 
The  chicks  should  naturally  be  fed  upon  a  grain 
or  such  diet.  When  mixed  or  mash  food  of  any 
kind  is  fed  to  them,  it  should  be  prepared  as  dry 


as  possible,  so  that  it  will  be  almost  a  dry  food. 
It  is  also  by  far  the  best  to  have  all  mixed  foods 
partially  or  entirely  cooked.  If  mixed  with  scald- 
ing hot  milk  or  water,  and  permitted  to  swell  and 
cool  before  it  is  fed,  you  will  have  a  partially  cooked 
food.  Always  provide  plenty  of  clear,  fresh  water 
for  the  chicks  to  drink.  See  that  they  have  grit, 
green  food  and  plenty  of  exercise  at  all  times. 

The  great  destroyer,  gapes,  will  make  its  appear- 
ance with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring.  We  an- 
ticipate gathering  many  remedies  for  gapes,  and 
I  >  resenting  them  as  a  whole  to  our  readers.  At  this 
time  we  will  only  state  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  the  young  chicks  becoming  infested  with 
the  gape  worm  if  they  are  kept  on  fresh,  clean,  un- 
contaminated  soil,  fed  carefully,  and  the  ground 
kept  clean  where  they  are  fed.  Where  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  infested  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  dwelling  place  of  your  young  chicks. 
Hemove  the  poultry  building,  houses,  pens  and 
coops  to  another  locality,  and  cultivate  the  infested 
locality  for  a  year  or  two. 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  ail- 
ments of  the  young  chick.  It  may  come  from 
dozens  of  causes,  but  usually,  however,  is  the  result 
of  dampness  and  an  unnatural  food  supply.  The 
desire  to  furnish  the  young  chick  with  a  rich,  nour- 
ishing food  that  may  hasten  its  growth  often 
creates  this  troublesome  disease.    Where  they  are 


properly  housed,  carefully  fed,  and  sheltered  from 
the  cold  and  damp,  but  little  of  this  ailment  should 
be  present.  The  use  of  some  one  of  the  dry  grain 
chick  foods  sold  seems  to  be  a  relief  from  this 
trouble.  Do  not  hesitate  to  pay  full  value  for  a 
chick  food  free  from  a  surplus  of  grit  and  other 
compounds  that  cheapen  the  price.  If  mash  foods 
are  fed  to  the  young  chicks,  have  them  thoroughly 
cooked  before  being  fed,  and  feed  not  hot — perhaps 
just  a  little  warm  is  permissible — but  hot  or  sloppy 
food  should  not  be  given  to  the  young  chicks. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  growing 
chicks  is  to  divide  them  into  colonies,  so  that  the 
different  ages  and  different  broods  do  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  They  will  grow  faster, 
have  better  health  and  prosper  better,  divided  up 
in  colonies  in  this  way  than  they  will  if  a  number 
are  kept  together.  Many  of  the  farms  colonize 
them  near  a  small  wood  undergrowth.  When  so 
colonized  and  properly  fed,  they  will  certainly 
prosper  and  grow  surprisingly  fast.  We  have 
known  dozens  of  colonies  placed  in  this  way  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  in  large-sized  store  boxes,  which 
are  covered  with  tar  paper,  to  stay  there  the  whole 
season  until  the  winter  came,  make  astonishingly 
quick  growth,  and  be  remarkably  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Poultry  prospers  better  under  this 
method  of  colonization  than  they  ever  can  under 
close  confinement. 
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ly*<3S5?  JGEONS  that  have  their  liberty  are 
/^IfS!!)  privileged  to  seek  and  select  such  food 
'  as  they  prefer.    Frequently  they  find' 

nothing  to  their  liking  near  home,  and 
fly  miles  away  to  feeding  places  that 
furnish  what  suits  their  taste.  In  the 
country  they  visit  the  newly  sown  grain- 
fields,  and  frequently  become  a  pest  to  the 
farmer,  or  in  the  fall  find  generous  living 
among  the  ripened  grain.  Those  living  near  towns 
and  cities  find  abundant  pickings  in  the  streets  and 
thrive  and  grow  fat  upon  the  offal  of  horses  scat- 
tered about.  But  pigeons,  in  confinement  have  no 
choice  and  must  take  what  is  provided  for  their 
use  or  starve.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  thei  r 
keeper  to  provide  food  that  shall  be  palatable  and 
acceptable  to  them.  As  all  pigeons  have  not  the 
same  tastes  and  what  is  meat  for  one  in  a  sense 
is  poison  to  another,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
furnish  a  variety,  so  that  all  shall  find  what  is  to 
their  liking  and  so  be  satisfied  and  correspondingly 
contented. 

Among  the  varieties  of  grain  produced  in 
America  I  find  that  pigeons  take  kindly  to  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  Canada  peas,  Hungarian 
grass-seed,  millet,  and  sometimes  barley,  but  this 
only  when  it  had  been  before  them  a  long  time 
and  they  found  that  it  was  edible,  but  they  would 
leave  it  any  time  for  good  wheat  or  corn.  Tares, 
dari,  and  a  small  black  bean  have  frequently  been 
imported  and  used  for  pigeon  food,  but  as  they 
come  high,  their  use  is  not  general,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve them  necessary,  considering  that  we  have  so 
many  other  foods  that  are  desirable  and  answer 
all  the  purposes  required  of  them.  Eye  my  pigeons 
never  seemed  to  take  to,  and  while  I  have  seen 
frequently  in  the  fall  of  the  year  flocks  of  pigeons 
on  the  harvested  rye-fields,  I  never  found  fancy 
pigeons  partial  to  it  when  they  could  get  anything 
else.  I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  poultry ; 
they  never  took  kindly  to  rye. 

Whatever  grain  is  fed  should  be  thoroughly  cured 
and  dry,  as  much  loss  and  disease  have  been  en- 
gendered by  feeding  pigeons  new  grain,  strange  to 
say,  as  pigeons  flying  at  large  seem  to  eat  newly- 
ripened  grain  with  impunity.  I  have  seen  fancy 
pigeons  that  were  confined  waste  away  and  grow 
thin  with  an  abundance  of  food  before  them,  of 
which  they  seemed  to  partake  freely,  and  on  ex- 
amining into  the  cause  could  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  it  was  from  eating  new  grain. 
While  using  it  the  floor  of  the  loft  would  be  as  wet 
as  though  sprinkled  with  water,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  food  was  producing  a  loosened  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  that  was  weakening  and  kill- 
ing the  birds.  A  return  to  good,  sound,  old  grain 
worked  a  change  at  once,  and  ever  after  I  shunned 
new  grain. 

Pigeons  are  very  fond  of  corn,  and  many  are 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  it  whole  to  their  birds.  This 
is  a  dangerous  practice,  especially  to  small  birds, 
as  the  large  kernels  are  liable  to  lodge  in  their 
throats  and  choke  them.  The  best  way  to  feed  this 
grain  is  to  feed  it  cracked,  unless  you  can  get  the 
small  Yankee  corn,  a  little  larger- than  a  pea.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  it  is  quite  abundant 
and  when  it  can  be  had  is  preferable  to  all  larger 
corn.  Although  I  have  found,  in  my  experience, 
that  pigeons  seem  to  prefer  good,  sound,  yellow- 
gourd,  seed  corn,  they  soon  learn  to  know  and  like 
the  smaller  vai  iety  above  mentioned. 

The  food  of  pigeons  needs  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  sea«on  and  location.  In  northern  localities, 
where  the  nights  are  long  and  the  cold  sometimes 


intense  during  the  winter  months,  the  food  needs 
to  be  of  a  kind  slow  of  digestion  and  affording 
considerable  warmth.  For  this  purpose,  good 
sound  peas,  either  gray  or  yellow,  and  the  little 
Yankee  corn  make  the  best  of  food.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  the  birds  are  breeding,  sound  wheat, 
buckwheat,  small  Canada  peas,  and  millet  are  the 
proper  foods.  Tares,  if  they  can  be  afforded,  also 
the  dari  I  have  mentioned,  if  that  can  be  had. 
This  last  is  an  Ea«t  Indian  variety  of  grain,  re- 
sembling very  much  the  pearl  barley  sold  in  stores 
for  soups.  The  English  fanciers  regard  it  highly, 
but  owing  to  its  cost  it  can  never  be  expected  to 
become  a  favorite  with  our  fanciers. 

I  have  said  that  what  is  meat  for  some  varieties 
is  poison  for  others ;  for  this  reason  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  action  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
on  the  various  members  of  a  flock.  If  any  particu- 
lar grain  seems  to  scour  them  it  should  be  taken 
from  them  entirely,  or  only  fed  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  likewise,  if  any  grain  seems  to  be  constipating, 
that,  also,  should  be  reduced  in  quantity.  In 
changing  from  one  grain  to  another  the  change 
should  be  gradual  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  its  use.  While  an  idea  prevails  that  pigeons  will 
eat  grain  only,  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  are  fond 
of  both  plant  and  animal  food.  I  have  found  peas 
and  lettuce  both  acceptable  and  always  supplied 
their  wants  by  planting  seed  of  these  varieties  in 
shallow  boxes  and  when  up  about  an  inch  placing 
them  in  the  lofts. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  pigeons  flying  at 
large  pick  up  animal  food  in  the  shape  of  small 
snails,  it  never  seemed  to  be  a  necessity,  and  I 
never  by  experiment  proved  that  they  would  eat  it 
when  confined.  Salt  fish,  we  all  know,  they  are 
fond  of,  and  many  fanciers  keep  a  piece  fastened  to 
the  wall  within  reach  of  their  birds;  but  while 
they  may  also  like  the  meat,  it  is  no  doubt  the  salt 
in  the  fish  they  are  after.  Bread  is  an  excellent, 
economical,  and  favorite  food  with  pigeons.  It 
can  be  fed  in  various  ways.  It  can  be  dried  hard 
and  pounded  to  pieces ;  it  can  be  toasted  and 
broken  in  bits,  or  it  can  be  soaked  and  mixed  with 
bran.  In  this  form  I  have  found  pigeons  very 
eager  for  it;  in  fact,  forsake  their  grain  for  it, 
and  not  leave  the  dish  till  it  was  all  consumed. 
This  preparation,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
bone-flour,  is  excellent  for  birds  that  are  feeding 
their  young,  and  all  seem  to  thrive  on  it.  I  used 
to  purchase  bread  by  the  barrel  of  the  bakers,  and 
use  it  as  above  for  both  poultry  and  pigeons. 

Salt  is  something  pigeons  are  very  fond  of,  and 
every  loft  should  have  either  lumps  of  rock  salt 
standing  about,  or  a  piece  of  salt  cat.  This  is  a 
preparation  originated  many  years  ago  by  old 
English  fanciers,  and,  properly  prepared,  is  said 
to  be  a  great  promoter  of  health  and  fine 
condition  in  the  flock.  There  are  many  different 
ways  of  preparing  it,  but  the  following  formula 
is  about  the  best  I  have  ever  used :  One  peck  dry 
loam ;  one  handful  each  of  flour,  ground  cloves, 
fennel  seed,  dill  seed,  cummin  seed,  fennigreek, 
and  powdered  asafetida;  three  double  handfuls 
common  salt  and  one  double  handful  bay  salt.  Mix 
this  well  together  dry,  and  then  add  water,  and 
make  about  as  stiff  as  putty,  divide  in  calces,  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  sun.  One  or  two 
of  these  lumps  placed  in  the  loft  will  be  wel- 
comed and  freely  partaken  of  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
what  it  is.  Sometimes,  if  very  hard,  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  wet  it  a  little  to  induce  the  birds 
to  take  it. 


While  grain  and  bread  should  form  the  staple 
food,  there  are  many  varieties  of  seeds  that  pigeons 
are  fond  of  and  enjoy  occasionally,  such  as  hemp, 
canary,  rape,  turnip,  and  coriander.  These  are 
more  or  less  stimulating  and  heating,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  a  general  diet,  but  can  be  thrown 
to  the  birds  after  their  return  to  the  loft  from  a 
fly,  or  when  giving  them  an  occasional  visit 
through  the  day.  By  the  use  of  such  luxuries  birds 
can  be  made  very  tame.  In  addition  to  the  various 
foods  I  have  mentioned,  I  would  recommend  that 
a  box  of  broken  oyster  shells  and  old  lime  mortar 
be  always  kept  in  the  loft.  Pigeons  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  lime  mortar;  not  such  as  is  used  for  walls 
or  rooms,  as  this  contains  hair,  but  such  as  come 
from  brick  or  stone  foundation  walls.  Pigeons 
confined  in  rooms  of  brick  buildings  where. they 
can  get  at  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  will,  if 
not  furnished  with  a  supply,  peck  it  out  from 
between  the  layers  of  bricks.  This  is  evidence  that 
they  are  fond  of  it,  and  while,  perhaps,  not  an 
absolute  necessity,  liking  it,  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  it. 

Broken  bone  and  even  broken  charcoal  will,  at 
times,  seem  to  be  relished.  While  oyster  shells  and 
old  mortar  may  answer  the  purpose,  I  have  always 
made  it  a  point  to  have  in  addition  a  box  of  small- 
sized  gravel.  As  pigeons,  like  members  of  the 
gallinaceous  family,  are  supplied  with  a  gizzard, 
where  the  food  is  prepared  for  perfect  digestion, 
it  is  necessary  for  this  organ  to  be  furnished  with 
something  hard  that  will  assist  in  grinding  the 
food,  and  nothing  seems  to  answer  this  purpose 
better  than  sharp  grit  or  gravel,  consequently  it 
becomes  a  necessity  that  something  of  this  kind 
should  be  supplied.  The  prepared  grit  now  offered 
for  sale  by  various  dealers  is  clean,  hard,  and 
sharp,  and  fills  the  place  of  natural  gravel  to  per- 
fection. With  the  varied  "menu"  presented  here- 
with, the  novice  can  form  something  of  an  idea  of 
what  his  pigeons  will  enjoy,  and  while  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  that  he  should  supply  to  them  the 
whole  list,  he  can  make  from  this  his  selection, 
and  feed  what  seems  to  be  most  to  their  taste,  and 
what  agrees  with  them  best.  Be  cautious  about 
overfeeding.  Keep  them  in  just  such  a  condition 
that  they  will  enjoy  their  meals  when  furnished 
them,  and  then  with,  if  possible,  a  little  outdoor 
exercise,  they  should  be  healthy,  active  and  con- 
tented. 

Birds  kept  continually  confined  need  a  little 
more  careful  watching  than  those  that  can  have 
daily  exercise,  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
close  confinement.  If  the  loft  is  roomy  they  can 
get  considerable  exercise  right  in  the  loft,  but  if 
quarters  are  contracted,  the  chances  for  disease 
and  vermin  are  greater  than  if  at  liberty.  Above 
all  things,  let  the  quarters  be  what  they  may,  do 
not  overcrowd.  Where  possible,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  a  raised  platform  for  feeding ;  here  the 
various  grains  can  be  placed,  and  be  eaten  from 
the  feeding  dishes  or  hoppers,  or  scattered  about. 

If  grain  is  fed  directly  from  the  hand,  this  plat- 
form can  be  swept  clean  before  feeding  and  it 
will  be  found  a  much  nicer  way  to  feed  than  on  the 
floor.  One  must  be  governed  in  feeding  by  the 
time  at  one's  disposal.  If  only  able  to  visit  the 
birds  twice  a  day,  food  must  be  supplied  to  last 
from  one  feeding  time  to  the  other,  but  if  able 
to  visit  the  loft  several  times  each  day,  then  the 
feeding  each  time  can  be  in  limited  quantities  and 
the  chance  to  varv  the  food  much  better. 
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The  Feather 


A  Typical  Barnyard  Scene 


Turkeys  Profitable  Spring  is  Coming  Bad  on  the  Guinea 


Until  taught  by  our  own  experience 
we  had  always  believed  that  turkeys  ate 
as  much  as  hogs,  and  for  that  reason 
no  profit  could  be  had  from  raising 
them  for  market.  Now,  we  calculate 
that  one  bird  pays  the  cost  of  raising 
twenty.  Where  all  the  food  has  to  be 
bought,  of  course,  the  profit  would 
not  be  so  large.  Women  from  other 
sections  of  Kansas  assure  me  that  a 
turkey  is  no  harder  to  raise  than  a 
chicken.  Since  it  is  so  much  larger 
and  the  price  is  so  much  Higher,  the 
profit  must  be  greater. 

The  grasshopper  that  we  have  to 
fight  in  the  alfalfa  belt  is  not  the  mi- 
grating one.  It  is  a  native  and  the 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  al- 
falfa fields  is  wonderful.  It  destroys 
the  seed  crop  by  eating  out  a  portion 
of  the  slender,  juicy  stem  supporting 
the  tiny  curled  seedpod.  So  great  a 
pest  has  the  grasshopper  proved  itself 
to  be  in  our  section  that  several  ma- 
chines for  gathering  them  have  been 
invented. 

My  husband  and  several  of  our  neigh 
bors  now  believe  that  turkeys  are  bet- 
ter than  any  of  these  machines,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  being  money 
producers. 

Turkeys  in  our  section  have  two  ene 
mies.  The  first  is  the  coyote,  which, 
fortunately,  can  be  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  At  the  sight  of  this 
enemy  a  flock  of  turkeys  will  rise  as 
one  bird  and  fly  toward  the  house 
During  the  time  that  we  have  been 
raising  turkeys  I  have  lost  only  seven 
from  depredations  of  coyotes. 

The  other  enemy  is  the  disease 
known  as  the  blackhead.  This  disease 
is  due  to  a  germ  that  enters  the  body 
of  the  turkey  through  insanitary  food 
or  drink.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  cure  once  the  bird  becomes  infected. 
As  with  many  other  diseases  in  the 
poultry  yard,  one  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure.  The 
best  preventive,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  my  experience,  is 
a  strong  constitution.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  supply  this  strong  consti- 
tution is  to  avoid  inbreeding. — "Omaha 
Bee." 


The  hour  for  announcing  eggs  for 
hatching  is  close  at  hand.  Incubators, 
brooders,  chick  foods  have  announced 
their  coming.  Sneezing,  colds,  bowel 
troubles,  dead  chicks,  and  clamor  for 
reasons  will  soon  be  in  order. 

A  good  mother  hen,  a  well  con- 
structed brooder,  a  dry  spot  for 
the  young  chick's  feed,  just  enough 
warmth  in  the  brooder,  are  the  only 
safeguards  against  those  ailments.  Too 
much  heat,  too  much  slop  food  is  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  thousands  of 
chicks. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
purchasing  eggs  for  hatching.  Do  not 
expect  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  fertility 
prior  to  the  first  of  April.  Three  or 
four  chicks  from  a  sitting  of  eggs  that 
have  been  shipped  is  as  much  as  any 
one  should  hope  for  prior  to  the  first 
of  April. 

Do  not  blame  the  seller  if  the  eggs 
he  ships  you  do  not  hatch,  especially 
if  your  own  are  not  hatching  at  home. 
He  does  the  best  he  can.  Who  could 
do  more?  No  one  can  guarantee  fer- 
tility, and  the  claim  of  ninety  per 
cent  fertility  prior  to  April  the  first 
is  very  much  of  a  fairy  tale. 

If  you  raise  a  hundred  from  your 
own  stock,  and  get  five  or  six  show 
specimens,  that  is  one  in  twenty.  How 
many  ninety-five  pointers  are  a  possi- 
bility from  a  single  fifteen? 

Be  as  conscientious  and  reasonable 
when  you  purchase  as  you  are  when 
you  sell.  Do  not  expect  more  from 
the  purchase  than  you  expect  those 
who  purchase  from  you  to  obtain. 
Look  out  for  dampness,  colds  and 
roupy  influences  in  the  breeding  stock. 
Two-year-old  hens  lay  the  eggs  that 
produce  the  best  chicks.  Chicks  from 
pullets  are  seldom,  if  ever,  as  good  as 
those  from  old  hens. 


If  hens  begin  to  lay  before  the  cold 
season  sets  in  they  will  lay  during  the 
winter,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  if  they 
do  not  begin  to  lay  by  November,  or 
rather  before  the  winter  sets  in,  they 
will  not  lay  before  February  or 
March. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20. 

R.  L.  BL ANTON  " Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


The  London  Mail  is  responsible  for 
the  following: 

Most  of  the  distinctions  generally 
made  in  natural  history  are  more  ab- 
rupt in  the  text  books  than  in  nature. 
One  of  these  is  the  division  according 
to  feeding  habits.  Several  of  the  mild- 
est and  most  domestic  birds  might  be 
described  as  birds  of  prey  if  certain 
unexpected  instances  that  have  recent- 
ly come  to  my  notice  may  be  trusted. 

In  the  most  remarkable  case  a  score 
or  so  of  guinea  fowl  were  the  offend- 
ers. They  were  kept  for  some  years  in 
a  south-country  wood  with  the  object 
of  preventing  the  pheasants  from  stray- 
ing. Whether  they  possess  this  attrac- 
tive power  I  doubt;  but  another  point, 
a  delinquency,  not  a  virtue,  is  now  in 
question.  By  ocular  evidence  several 
times  corroborated  these  guinea  fowl 
have  taken  to  preying  on  the  young 
pheasants,  which  they  were  observed 
to  pick  up  and  carry  off  as  a  retriever 
mighti  but  not  with  the  same  gentle 
mouth.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
naturalization  of  the  guinea  fowl  and 
other  foreigners  in  England  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  originators  of  the 
"Zoo."  But  the  guinea  fowl,  long  fal- 
len from  grace,  can  no  longer  be  call- 
ed the  pheasants'  friend. 

The  domestic  hen  is  itself  a  bird  of 
prey.  I  have  seen  hens  enter  with 
zest  into  the  slaughterous  game  that 
attends  the  thrashing  out  of  a  stack 
and  kill  mouse  after  mouse  as  they 
tried  to  escape  across  the  open.  This 
week  in  my  garden  a  sparrow  was 
killed  by  a  hen  with  chicks  and  in  the 
neighborhood  turkeys  have  imitated 
the  guinea  fowl  in  the  killing  of  young 
pheasants. 

It  is  strange  to  contrast  this  deadly 
peck  of  the  bird — superlatively  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  great  tit  and 
shrike — with  the  soft  gentleness  of  a 
dog.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  great 
Labrador  retriever,  quite  untrained, 
pick  up  a  young  thrush  without  doing 
it  the  least  damage;  and  a  cocker  span- 
iel brought  into  the  house  a  young 
blackbird,  which  flew  away  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  when  taken  from  the 
dog's  mouth.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  dogs,  apart  from  the  tender- 
ness of  mouth,  which  is  bred  in  them, 
have  a  peculiar  gentleness  with  young 
things. 


To  get  Eggs,  feed  Reeve's  Laying  Stock 
Feed.  $2  per  100  pounds.  CHAS.  H. 
Rt:r;VR.  1ST  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Plymouth' rocks 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa. ; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg. 
Md.   E  Sgs  In  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 

FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE   MEMBER   OF  A.   P.  A 

Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
'and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
C.  M.  AT  WOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE,  MINN. 

EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valunblc  new  book  by  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 


healthy  < 

SggS  f;,ll  I 


the  excessive     drying"  of  etrgs  un- 
it tells  how  to  hateh  hi}.' — strong — 
w  and  thrive.    Tells  why  so  many 


tether  with  a  booklet  on  ' 'Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding."  sent  postpaid  for  2.rx-  (coin  or  stamps). 

THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO.        Box  F.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Forfarm  yard*  I  homes  I 

—Ward  Ornamental  Metal 
Fence  costs  less,  lasts  longer  than  wood.  Build  no 
fence  till  you  see  our  Free  Catalogs  on  Ornamental, 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fences.  Factory  prices.  We  save 
you  money.  Write  Now.  What  kind  of  fence  do  you 
need  ?    The  Ward  Fence  Co.,  Box  499,  Decatur,  Ind. 


POULTRY M EN :  Send  10  cents 
for  our  60 -page  Poultry  Catalogue. 
Describes  and  illustrates  35  varieties 
of  poultry.  Full  of  information.  East 
Donegal  Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pa. 


CHAPMAN'S  IMPROVED  TRAP  NEST 

Is  The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CHAPMAN  TRAP  NEST  CO. 

BOX  C,  176  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


Without  danger— No  odor*— Ask  the  Pasteur  Labora- 
tories of  America 
ROOM  857-325  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 

15  Best  breeds  poultry. 
See  my  big  circular, 
illustrated  in  colors, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasonable.  | 
It  will  please  you.  It'a  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg,         -  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

A  SPECIALTY. 


KERR'S  CHICKS 

Sometime? 
Why  Not  Now? 


Baby  Chirks  of  Qualily  from  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  Why  experiment 
in  hatching  when  you  can  buy  strong,  healthy 
chicks,  delivered  in  prime  condition  at  less 
expense  and  with  no  trouble?  My  large 
hatching  capacity  assures  prompt  ship- 
ments. My  booklet  will  prove  to  you  the 
advantage  in  buying  chicks  from  me.  Write 
for  it  NOW.     It's  free: 

R.  KERR,  Box  R,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.J. 


TThc  Feather 


Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


CODN  T  Y  LINE  POULTRY  FARM 
Breeds  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Prize-winning  niatings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y.  

400  CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Cockerels  and  Pullets,  fit  for  the  early 
shows,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  us  for  prices  for  show  birds  or 
breeders.  A.  W.  Rudy  &  Son,  Hagers- 
town,  Md. 

BALLSTON  SrA,  N\  Y.— HIG  H-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer.   

FIKE'S  BARRED  ROCKS — 500  STRUNG; 
Vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Get  my  winnings  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1909.  Greatest  victory  ever 
won  by  one  breeder;  eight  winning  males 
and  a  clean  sweep  on  pullets.  H.  L.  Fike, 
4  Meyertdale,  Pa. 

HALL'S  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  "White  Leg- 
horns from  Prize  Stock.  Make  money  by 
raising  the  best.  Forty-four  money-mak- 
in"  varieties  of  Strawberries.  Write  to- 
day for  my  Free  Poultry  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 
John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  

HAPPY  JOHN'S  POULTRY  PLANT,  VER- 
sailles,  Ohio.  Stock,  Barred  and  Ringlet 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
Orpingtons.  Bargain  to  make  room.  Eggs 
in  season.   

DARLINGTON  POULTRY  D'aHM.  WHITE 
Rocks  Exclusively,  the  quality  kind  for 
egg,  size  and  beauty;  no  incubator  or 
brooders  used — the  natural  way.  Fine, 
health v  stock:  prices  right;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  James  T.  Jones,  Darlington, 
Md. 


LEGHORNS 


TEN  YEARS  BREEDING  SINGLE-COMB 
Buff  Leghorns,  Single  Birds,  Trios,  Pens, 
bred  from  New  York.  Trenton  and  Easton 
winners.  Positively  square  dealing. 
Special  autumn  prices.  James  Kugler, 
Jr.,  Route  1-K,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  

GOLD  E  N  BUFF  STRAIN  SINGLE- 
Combed  Buff  Leghorns.  Madison  Square 
and  Rochester  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Show  birds  a  specialty.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards,  Anuville,  Pa.  

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  thirteen:  two  sittings,  $2, 
Paul  S.  Patterson,  Staunton,  Va.,  Route 
2.  

R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (242-EGG 
Strain,  female  line  my  specialty).  Eggs, 
$1  per  fifteen.  Won  the  highest  honors 
at  the  last  two  Schenectady  shows.  Why 
pav  $2  to  $5  for  eggs  when  you  can  get 
as 'good  for  .$17  Wm.  Gaffey,  South  Wor- 
cester, N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want:  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

HIGH  QUALITY  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
dottes,  winners  at  Rochester.  Pittsburg, 
Lebanon,  Lititz.  Stock  for  sale.  Show 
birds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Buff 
Leghorn  Poulti-y  Yards.  Annville,  Pa. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 
They  have  the  Wyandotte  shape,  good 
combs  and  even  color  of  the  right  shade. 
A  few  extra  good  breeders  and  some  fine 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
W.  P.  Pratt,  Chatham,  X.  Y. 


COCKERELS.  HENS,  PULLETS,  FROM 
Fine  Prize  Breeders.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Orpington.  Barred  Rock.  Limited 
number  of  these  desirable  beauties  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  now. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Smith.  Landor  Poultry 
Yards.  Croxton,  Va. 

COLUMBIA  SILVER  LACE.  WHITE  A X D 
Golden  Wvandottes.  Fifteen  Eggs.  $1.25: 
30.  $2:  50.  $3.  Thirty-two  page  catalogue 
for  stamp.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


SILVER  PENCILED  WYANDOTTE. 
Winners  at  Boston.  Providence.  Brockton. 
Eggs  from  best  pen,  $3:  others,  $2  sitting. 
J.  E.  Morse.  Taunton,  Mass. 


MINORCAS 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  MINORCAS. 
Fifteen  Egsrs.  $1.25:  30.  $2:  50.  $3.  Stock 
for  sale.  Two  red  stamps  for  catalogue. 
Clarenr-e  Shenk.  Luray.  Va. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FERRETS 


PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times    2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  GOOD  ROSE  OR 
Single-combed  Rhode  Island  Reds,  why 
not  get  them  of  one  who  has  bred  them 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  who  has 
judged  more  Reds  than  any  other  man 
living,  also  breeding  Houdans?  Send  for 
circular.  Eggs,  $2  and  $5  for  fifteen. 
Also  Pekin  Ducks,  Embden  and  Toulouse 
Geese.    Dan'l  P.  Shove.  Fall  River.  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


MY  R.  I.  WHITES  COME  NEAREST  TO 
the  all  round  fowl  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  When  I  originated  this  breed 
twenty-two  years  ago.  in  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  my  aim  was  to  develop  a  breed 
that  would  equal  the  Leghorns  as  layers, 
mature  early,  be  easy  to  breed,  and  be  of 
the  highest  class  dressed  poultry.  Free 
circular  that  tells  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. It  also  tells  about  the  most 
practical  poultry  feeder  and  exerciser 
ever  invented.    J.  A.  .Tocoy,  Towanda,  Ta. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES.  A  GRAND 
new  breed  with  a  future.  Investigate 
them.  Send  for  catalogue  and  mating 
list  and  get  started  in  1911  with  these 
great  fowls.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  Lake  View 
Poultrv  Farm,  Borodino.  N.  Y..  Box  700. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin. 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co..  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK, 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights.  Japanese. 
Polish,  Games.  Cochins.  Brahmas.  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis.  

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  BANTAMS.  FINE 
shape  and  penciling,  extra  heavy  toe 
feathering.  Eggs  from  Boston  winners, 
$3  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  J.  E.  Morse. 
Taunton,  Mass. 

BANTAMS  THAT  ARE  WORTH  WHILE. 
Cochins.  Seabrights.  Rose  Combs.  Start 
right  and  there  will  be  a  chance  of  your 
ending  right.  Frederick  G.  Davis,  Ben 
Avon."  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ANCONAS 

SHENK' S  ANCONAS.  LAID  ALL  THE 
Winter  and  laving  now.  Fifteen  Eggs, 
$1.25;  30,  $2.25:  50,  $3.50.  Two  red 
stamps  for  catalogue.  Clarence  Shenk. 
Luray,  Va. 

BRAHMAS 


COEN'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  WON  30 
Premiums  at  the  Indianapolis.  Lafayette. 
Frankfort  and  Crawfordsville  shows.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.    J.  E.  Coen,  Box  90,  Wingate,  Ind. 

HOUDANS 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST 
Egg  Record  Houdans.  and  prize  winners. 
Two  pens,  price.  $3  and  $5  a  sitting.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Mrs.  A.  McMullen. 
Missoula,  Mont. 

JAVAS 

JONES,  "THE  JAVA  M AN."  SUFFIELD. 
Conn.  Mottled  .Tavas.  Black  .Tavas;  the 
best  there  is  in  the  United  States.  Am 
breeding  from  two  lOy,  pound  cockerels. 
Eggs  that  will  hatch.  $3  per  fifteen: 
packed  to  go  any  distance.  I  am  the 
originator  of  Rose-Combed  Rhode  Island 
Red  Bantams.  Little  Beauties;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  every  way  with  bantam  size. 
Have  bred  them'  eight  years.  Eggs.  $3 
per  twelve.    Circular  free. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &-  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains.  New  Jersey.  For  the  best 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS  AND 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Exclusively;  some 
large,  vigorous  young  toms  for  sale;  now 
is  the  time  to  purchase  your  breeding 
stock  for  spring.  Miss  Julia  Jones,  To- 
baceoville,  N.  C. 


DORKINGS 


SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS  EXCLUSIVE- 
ly  for  twenty-two  years  The  very  finest 
as  my  records  show.  Won  more  first  and 
special  prizes  at  New  York  and  Boston 
the  last  fourteen  years  than  all  my  com- 
petitors combined.  Late  winnings'.  1911: 
$100  Champion  Challenge  Cup:  Dorking 
Club  Challenge  Cup;  Gold  Special;  Silver 
Medal;  First  Collection  and  Color  and 
Shape  Specials.  Eggs  from  fine  matings. 
$3  per  thirteen:  $5  per  twenty-six.  Wat- 
son Westfall.  Sayre,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Turkeys,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leg- 
horns, R.  I.  Reds.  Poultry.  Beauties  bred 
from  winners.  Prices  right.  Circular 
free.    Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  WELL 
Bred,  Well  Grown.  Prices  advanced  after 
January  1.    M.  A.  Hutton.  Clopper,  Md. 

WILD  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE. 
Fine  ones,  1910  hatch.  Prices  reasonable. 
Miss  Teresa  Davies.  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
Route  4. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50:  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving-  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK. 
$1  per  eleven.  E.  R.  Plummer,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 


PHEASANTS 


$3.50  A  POUND,  THE  MARKET  PRICE 
for  Pheasants.  Easily  raised.  Read  all 
about  these  rich,  game  birds  in  the  Re- 
liable Pheasant  Standard.  Immensely 
illustrated,  colored  plates.  75  cents  copy. 
Not  satisfied,  money  back.  Price  cata- 
logue, colored  plates',  300  illustrations,  20 
cents:  full  description  of  Pet  Stock, 
Pheasants,  Poultry,  Quail,  Game.  Pea- 
fowl. Phoenixfowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons. 
Waterfowl.  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots, 
Egyptian  Geese.  Squirrels.  Etc.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Exchanges.  U.  S.  Pheasantry. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  AMHERST,  GOLDEN 
Silver,  Reeves,  Mongolian,  Elliot.  Versi 
Color,  and  other  Pheasants.  Price  list 
free:  no  duty  on  pheasants.  John  Down- 
ham,  Strathroy.  Ontario.  Canada. 


PIGEONS 


85  CENTS  PAIR.  MATED  HOMERS. 
Largest.  Best  Breeders.  Safe  delivery. 
Fancy  Pigeons  cheap.  I  supply  dealers. 
Peafowl.  $11  a  pair.  New  Method  Raising 
Extra  White  Squabs.  10c.  All  kinds  of 
Pigeon  books.  Ferd.  Sudow.  Poughkeep- 
sie. N.  Y. 

I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  .  Beautiful  White  Homers.  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts.  Carnenux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  15(13  East  Montgomery 
Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TRAINED  FERRETS.  SMALL  BREED 
for  hunting  rats  and  rabbits.  Book  and 
price  list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New 
London.  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES — SEVENTY- FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons.  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  LARGE  APRIL- 
Hatched  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Heavy- 
laying  strain,  bred  from  prize-winning 
birds.    D.  II.  Sehaller,  Clark.  Pa. 

HALF-WILD  TURKEYS.  WHITE  AND 
Pearl  Guineas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Red  Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Tartar  Seed  Oats.  Bertha  M.  Tyson, 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BEAGLE  HOUNDS 
trained  on  rabbits.  Young  stock  and 
pups.  Rabbit  dogs,  fox  hounds,  trained. 
Also  young  stock  all  ages.  Coon, 
opossum  and  skunk  hounds.  Bird  dogs. 
Cheap.  Pet  dogs,  pigeons,  all  varieties. 
Rabbits,  pit  game  chickens  and  cocks. 
Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I-C-U-R-LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Buy  your  Langshans  from  my  winning 
and  laying  kind.  Write  your  wants  now. 
Arthur  Fretz,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm.  Newport, 
R.  I. 

WANTED  —  HAMBURGS,  H  A  M  B  U  R  G 
Bantams,  Golden  Wyandottes,  Cockerel, 
Old  English,  Black  Red.  Game  Cockerel, 
Birmingham  Rollers.  Will  give  squab- 
breeding  or  fancy  pigeons  in  exchange 
or  pay  cash.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Box  3134, 
Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
112S  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KiND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250.  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2.  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NINETY  VARIETIES  POULTRY,  EGGS. 
Pigeons,  Ferrets.  Dogs,  Angora  Goats. 
Belgian  Hares,  Etc.  Descriptive  sixty- 
page  book  and  store  at  your  Uoor,  10 
cents  mailed.  List  free.  J.  A.  Bergev, 
Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more. Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians.  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced.  Part- 
ridge. Bull  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt.  3d.  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda.  Md. 

PIT  GAME  STAGS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
Ninety  Days  at  $2  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    R.  W.  Broome,  R.  F.  D.  31. 

Commerce,  Ga. 

IMPORTED    DARK     CORNISH.  FIRST 
Prize  Winners  at   Leading   Shows.  No- 
better  in  America.    Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 
Circular  free.    M.  J.  Van  Eman,  Box  E, 
Elgin,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  FEEDS  —  PRICE  PER  100 
Pounds:  Beef  scraps.  $2.75:  meat  and 
bone.  $2.25:  ground  bone.  $2.25;  hen 
scratching  grains.  $1.85;  chick  scratching 
grains,  $2:  poultry  mash,  $1.80;  pigeon 
grains.^  $2.25:  alfalfa  clover  meal.  $1.50: 
crushed  oyster  shells.  65c:  crushed  clam 
shells.  60c:  mica  crystal  grit.  65c:  pearl 
grits,  60c:  medicated  charcoal,  $1.50.  The 
meat  and  bone,  shells,  grit  and  charcoal 
in  both  hen  and  chick  size.  Give  us  a 
trial  order.  J.  G.  Hermann  &  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


*5 


The  Feather 


DAVIS  FOUNTS 

LIFE  SAVERS 


For  young  chicks.  Keeper^ 
constant  supply  of  clean,  fresh  £ 
water.Easlly  cleaned  and  filled 
Best  chick  server  made  for 
either  water  or  Lrrit,  y nil n, oys- 
ter shells,  etc.   Holds  any  size  orshape 
ordinary  k  lass  bottle  Or  can.  Price  " 
each;  •8.70  a  doaen;  postage  10c  extra. 
Brooder  size  bolds  pint  Mason  iruitjar, 
80o  each ;  12,25  a  duz.;  postage  loc 
each  extra.   N>>  bottles  or  cans  ^ 
included.  Catalogue  FREE.  h  1 

THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO..  Ltd.,  tton.P* 
Dept.  524  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


ALUMINUM  PIGEON  BANDS 

made  to  order  with  two 
f\--^l    initials,  year  and  num-  gL-^ 
|6Np|  Sj    bers,  20c  per  dozen,  $100  IJwHjjj 

per  100.   6  samples,  10c. 

HARRYrE.  BAIR,  D.  F.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


Greider's  Poultry 
Book 


Better,  Biggei 
than  ever 


IS  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  0  F  F  E  R  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  lsa  solid,  fill i 
and  Bquare  proposition  to  fur- 
nish n  brand  new.  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  S15.95.  It  Is  dlf- 
fereiit  from  anything  thai  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, imi  oi  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
silling  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  .lust 
thlnkofthatl  Thebowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel:  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  Improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obta. 
SI.".. nr.  proposition, 
eral  long  ti me  trial 
erous  terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you. 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you 
American  separator.  We  ship  Immediately, 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us 
our  great  otter  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  i  bainbr'idge.  n.y. 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—  the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  nave  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  lull  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day, Price,  10  cents. 
B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  1  0 1 ,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Digestible  protein  is  all  that 
counts  for  results  in  poultry  feed- 
ing. That's  what  makes  eggs — fur- 
nishes strength  and  vigor  to  the 
fowl,   A  food  may  be  rich  in  protein 
and  still  of  no  real  value  to  the  poul- 
tryman  unless  that  protein  is  digest- 
ible.   The  following  letter  will  show 
how  the  big  poultrymfji  have  solved 
this  problem,  and  should  prove  the  real 
value  of 

LEE'S 
EGG  MAKER 

in  feeding  for  eggs.   Mr.  Hammons  is  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  (if  not  the  largest)  poultry 
farms  in  the  world i  his  experiments  have  extended 
through  a  period  of  years  and  here  is  his  letter,  in 
his  own  words,  under  date  of  Oct.  '25th,  1909. 
Geo.  H.  Leb  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I  just  noticed  in  one  or  your  books  copy 
of  my  letter  to  you  of  two  years  :i«u  showing  phenomenal 
results  I  recti ved  from  !■  r-liui;  E?g  Maker  during  Decem- 
ber, 1907.  (Average  per  lieu  16.3  egus,  at  a  feeding  cost 
of  6%c  per  dozen;.  But  this  year  my  yearlings  beat  all 
previous  records  in  the  history  of  our  business,  having 
averaged  41  per  ceut  egg-production  during  the  moulting 
season.  They  are  just  finishing  the  moult  and  in  Hoe 
coudition.  Last  year  during  the  moult  the  Hock  aver, 
aged  38  per  cent ;  the  year  before  33  per  cent.  I  attri- 
bute my  success  entirely  to  my  method  of  feeding — pro- 
per proportion  of  muni  liu/i-ntiliti-  protein  which  I  have 
found  only  Id  Let  t  Egg  Maker. 

(Signed)       PACIFIC  POULTRY  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

D.  H.  HiMMuNS|  Supt. 

Digestible  protein  is  what  the  scientific  poultry- 
feeder  searches  for;  it's  what  you  want  for 
your  fowls.  That  which  is  a  profitable  food  for 
poultrymen  with  10,000  layers  will  be  of  propor- 
tionate value  to  you.  Lee's  Egg  Maker  is  not  a 
medicine  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  scientific 
food  product  based  on  Mr.  Lee's  observations  dur- 
ing his  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  actual  work 
with  poultry.  It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  reality.  Con- 
tains not  a  particle  of  cheap  and  worthless  filler  and 
Is  of  equal  value  for  laying  hens,  all  penned-up 
poultry,  or  as  a  growing  food  for  little  chicks. 

We  guarantee  it  can  be  fed  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  meat  food  at  less  feeding  cost  and 
with  better  results  from  every  standpoint. 

Price  :  25-lb.  pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $7.00;  freight 
paid  in  100-lb.  lots.  Handled  generally  by  mer- 
chants, but  if  your  dealer  doesn't  have  it,  send 
your  order  direct  to  us. 


GERMO- 
ZONE 
Is  the 

BEST  PREVENTIVE 

and  CURE  for  ROUP 

Cholera,  Chickenpox,  Bowel  Complaint 
and  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  every  disease  of  poultry, 
but  its  general  use  throughout  the  entire 
poultry  world  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
the  best  poultry  medicine  obtainable.  Ger- 
mozone  has  special  value  in  that  while  it 
cures  and  prevents  disease  at  the  same  time 
there  are  absolutely  no  injurious  af ler  effects 
from  its  use.  It  is  a  germicide;  a  system 
builder ;  a  tonic.  It  works  from  the  bottom 
up  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and 
effects  a  permanent  cure. 

It  should  be  given  in  the  drinking  water 
twice  a  iveek  to  prevent  contagion  and 
disease  and  keep  the  fowls  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  condition.  You  can  buy  it  either 
in  liquid  or  tablet  form  (both  equally  good) 
at  50c  per  bottle  or  package.  Some  poultry- 
men  say  Germozone  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  Certainly  it  will  be  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made,  if  you  expect  to  suc- 
ceed with  poultry. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  latest  book, 
"Lee's  Chicken  Talk,"  written  by  Geo.  H. 
Lee  himself.  Also  for  catalog  of  Mainly 
Lee  Incubators  and  Brooders.  You  need 
them  and  we  want  to  send  them  to  you. 


CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1114    Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Csneral  Agents  everywhere      Write  lor  name  ol  one  nearest  you. 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   T.   F.    McGREW    AND    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


T'  HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-pagfe  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  marking's. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Feather.  Extra  postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign, 
50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of  Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have 
a  copy.    You  need  it  to  make  your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 

OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  1'ERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  foathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY'  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.     In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 

volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultry  a,    the  Old  as   well  as  the 

beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.    As  its 


name  suggests,  it  treats  excm 
nized  by  the  American  Stand 
standard  breeds  and  varietie 
the  history  of  each  variety, 
its  special  characteristic  s  and 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo 
Graham.    Each  of  the  parti 


ly  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
ird  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
Deluding  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
lOlored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under  <-<>l< n-  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  hook  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock — Poultrv  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

INCORPORATED' 
WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 


E.  B.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Dead. 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling- 
Silver  Sweepsiakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  orfemale,  any  variety ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  final  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display- 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
*  Ringlet"  Karrlng.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like  Stars.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  Is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records  -an  achieve- 
ment far  and  beyond  anything'  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breedersince 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  SIOO  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  $100 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  3d,  3d,  4th  and  6th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 


Your  Nam eWili  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

I  will  sell  2  sittings  of  full  blood  Single  Comb  Brown 
or  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings.  Not 
less  than  2  sittings  sold.  Eggs  by  the  100,  So.  Full 
blood  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or  W.  Or- 
pington or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting;  bv  the  100,87. 
Large  Bronze  or  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  S3  for 
10  Eggs.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs.'Sl  for  10 Eggs. 

100  egg  OldTrusty  Incubator,  and  100  Chick  Brood- 
er, delivered  at  your  R.  R.  station,  both  for  S14east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to 
get  a  start  or  extra  tine  stock  and  a  good  Incubator. 

Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have  your 
orders  booked  early. 

W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (.The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition, 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 


Richly  illus- 


Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.0 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


s?f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  16S,  Amenia,  New  York 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.   Beautiful  Birds  ami  Pets  "f  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 


712  TWELFTH  ST. 


N.   W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Bone 


Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
selectfrom.  The  best  we  ever  bred .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys,  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVf,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  brooder 

A  scientific  invention  vpry  close  to  nature.    Three  li 
principles  found  in  no  other:    Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ve 
Illation  by  Induction;  Non-Piling-up  by  Construction.  Broo 
ers  for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  i 
stant  use  in  box  or  6hed.      Not  playthings  or  doll; 
ig  double  brooders  and  Hovers.    Practical  and  successful.    Double  to 
improvements.     Need  little  attention.    Eminently  the  brooder  for  ths 
tost  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.  Brooi 
 CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


farmer.  Give 


>der  Book  Pi 


Send 
For 


Make  Hens  Lay^j 

When  Eggs  Arejgfl 
Worth  Most 


jO  you  know  there  Is  four 
)  times  the  eeg-produc- 
ing  value  in  fresh-cut 
raw  bones  with  the  adhering:  meat  and  gristle,  such  as 
you  get  at  the  market  for  little  or  nothing  than  there  is 
in  grain?  We've  demonstrated  it  to  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen. The  raw-bone  way  is  the  true  way.  Send  for 
and  read  our  good  books  that  explain  why.  They  make 
you  master  of  egg-getting— eggs  in  abundance  when 
eggs  bring  money.  More  eggs,  fertile  eggs,  stronger 
and  more  healthy  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

Raw  market  bones  are  easily  prepared  for  use  with  a 


J -  Latest 
S  Model 


Bone  Gutter 


The  only  machine  that  works  satisfactorily 
easily  and  cuts  rapidly— cuts  larger 
bones  as  well  as  small,  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle,  and  never  chokes.  It 
automatically  adjusts  its  cutting  to 
your  strength— any  one  can  turn  it. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it.  We'll 
ship  you  one  on 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  No,MoAnd7ance 

If  not  satisfactory,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  want  a 
bone-cutter  right  no  w  or  not,  you  should  have  our  books.  They  are 
free.   Write  for  them  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  &  CO.,  Box    61,  Mil  ford.  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY 
iteimWITH  CAPONS 


TOOLS 


6.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.. 


Caponizing   is   easy   and  soon 
learned.  Capons  bring  fancy  pric- 
es and  are  always  in  demand. 

PILLING 

complete  with  free  instructions. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $2-50.  Capon 
Book  free.    Write  today. 

Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SMITH  SEALED 


LEADER 
ADJUSTABLE 


line  on  earth. 

Smith  Sealed.  Used  by  Amert 
Ca's  leading  Fanciers.  Prices 
12.  30c;  25,  50c ;  60,  81.00,  X00,  81.50: 
postpaid. 

Leader  Adjustable.  Smoothest  and 
mofle  secure  fastening  ever  invented.  Prices 
poatpai.I,  12.  lie:  25.  '-!oc;  50,  40c;  100.  65c 
250,11.50;  6<>0.  |2.75,  1,000,  |5.25,  Bend  j 
etamp  for  sample.    We  make  other  atyl 


POULTRY  FENCE 

STOCK  STRONG— RUST  PROOF 

Made  of  extra  heavy  double  galvanized  wires. 

No  top  or  bottom  boards  required. 
Chick  tight— bottom  wires  only  1  in.  apart. 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  NETTING 
yet  will  last  five  times  as  long-. 
Send  for  catalog — we  have 

160  styles  and  J^A. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers' 
Promise  to  You 


I  promise  you  that  my  new  low-priced  1910 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  for  about  half  the  price. 

Often  have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine. 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  inetal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible and  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panels  —  a  saving:  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  and  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendouscost  reduction  means  big"  price 
saving"  for  you  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  well  insulated  as 
any  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  diffusive  heating 
and  ventilating  system  made  famous 
by  my  former  non-inoisture  designs. 
The  regulator  combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
burner  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Vet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popular  brooder 
ever  offered  poultrymen. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Before  Paid  lor  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

•  50  Egg  Size  Buffalo  Incubator  $  8.00             Buffalo  Colony  Brooder  $10.00 

•100     ?r    "        "             "            11.00               Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder  -  7.00 
•200                     '             "  15.00 

•The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat,  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 
than  in  my  previous  machine- 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
owner  of  a  Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discovery. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Buffalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY  &  PIGEONS 


Vol.  XV.  No.  4 
APRIL,  1911 


The  Feather 


2 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  and  liens  lay 
ing  l»y  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE1' 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample.  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
d  direct.   Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
j)booklet"  Practical  Poultry  Feeding." 
„-    O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
^'T0>^^338Traders  Building,  Chicago,  CM* 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  slrain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
brown  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  loc ;  25— 25c ,  50— tOc ;  100— Too. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Box  54,  Freaport.  III. 


WILL 

I  .  o,«<l 


CHICRS'C  V 


1  (SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT ) 

l  HEN-E-TA 

,'ABOUT 30 %  PURE  BONE  ASH 

I    NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
I  BONE  NEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 

^  NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 
NOMORE  BEEF  5CRAP5 NEEDED 
NOMORE CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  0 .  5TER-5KLLS  NEEDED 
100 LB/BAG  S2."I50  LB. BAG  Sl.so 


GSCW.  ".J.--  VALUABLE 

Io^ks  r^L" A5K  Y0UR  DEALER  0R WRITE 
! 


HEN-E  TA  BONE  CO. 


NEWARK.  N.J.  DEPT. 


FLEMINGTON.  W.VA. 


The    Only    CUlter      Every  poultry.™ 
v  knows  but  teeding  ci 

That  flits  Bone  -,een  bo,ie  is  the  °n]y 
Across  the  Grain 

far  greater  feeding 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 


;ertain  method  of  get- 
ing  lots  of  eggs.  Bone 
jut  across  the  grain  has 
'alue.  The 


cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
asily.  Guaranteed 
best  bone 
cutter   o  r 


money  re- 
^  funded. 
Sent  on  10 
days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.  Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
^■-j    CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Planet  Jr.  Tools 


get  largest  crops  with  least  work 

What's  the  use  of  drudging  to  get  ordinary  results  when  a  Planet  J 
Seeder  or  Cultivator  does  six  men's  work,  and  gives  you  an  increased 
yield  besides?    Planet  Jrs  are  patents  of  a  man  skilled  both  in  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  for  over  35  years.  They  ar ; 
light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel-Hoe 

saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.     Almost  all  useful 
garden  implements  in  one.    Adjustable  in  a  minute  to 
sow  all  garden  seeds,  hoe,  cultivate,  weed,  or  plow. 
Pays  for  itself  quickly,  even  in  small  gardens. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator 

will  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse-hoe  made.    Plows  to  or  from  the  row.  A 
splendid  furrower,  coverer,  hiller,  and  horse 
hoe;  and  unequalled  as  a  cultivator. 

The  1910  Planet  Jr  catalogue  is  free. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  55  dif-  a 
ferent  implements  for  the 
farm  and  garden.  Write 
for  it  today. 


No.  8 


S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1105B         Philadelphia  Pa 


No.  4 


Mr.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says: 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I  never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 
Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  1  have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  and  believe  that  you  present  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  word  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and  think 
that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio  of  forces 
that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  industry.  Tin 
poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two.    D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


When  a  poultry  publication  is  recommended  by  the  foremost  poultry  instructors  of  the  times 
you  can  safely  pin  your  faith  to  that  paper.  Kor  twenty  years  Farm-Poultry  has  been 
teaching  everything  that  is  sane  and  trustworthy  about  Incubating,  Brooding,  Rearing,  Feed- 
ing. Mating,  Housing,  Exhibiting,  Killing,  Dressing.  Marketing,  etc.,  of  poultry.  Full  show 
reports  is  a  feature,  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  its  editorial  policy  is  "without  fear  or  favor." 
Farm-Poultry  is  a  monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 

SPECIAL)        The  Feather  one  year         \  BOTH 
OFFER,  j   and  Farm-Poultry  one  year    |  {35  cts. 

(PRICE  TO  CANADA,  $1.05) 

Your  poultry  literature  is  incomplete  without  Farm-Poultry,  the  paper 
that  is  recommended  by  the  great  authorities.    Send  all  orders  to 

THE  FEATHER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


•© 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  I).  E.  Salmon,  I).  V.  M..  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  hook  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion.  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum.  Liver  and 
Spleen.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Myra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production.  'Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  lias  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work.  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, lire  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome.'  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  bonk,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry.  General  Management.  The  Egg.  Incubation.  The  Chick, 
Recipes  for  Feeding.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs.  Caponiz- 
ing.  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry.  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book- 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs," 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex. 
F  I  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement. Dressing  Squabs  for  Market,  Shipping  and  Selling.  Diseases  of  Pigeons. 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  ,T.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  hook  is  credited  with  being  the  besl  and  most  practical  book  published 
On  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 
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The  Feather 


The  Washington  Post  is  responsible 
for  the  following,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  readers  of  The 
Feather  who  can  give  some  records 
that  will  astonish  the  natives.  The 
records  below  are  fair  averages  for 
good'  laying  stock.  The  correspond- 
ence is  as  follows: 

Editor  Post:  From  Tarry  town,  N. 
Y.  (in  today's  issue  of  The  Post), 
comes  the  story  that  a  flock  of  sixty 
hens,  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson,  a  poultry 
fancier  of  Glenville,  laid  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  1,009  eggs,  an  average  of 
37  per  day,  or  61%  per  cent.  Now  I 
have  a  flock  that  can  beat  that  to  a 
"frazzle,"  and  make  affidavit  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  my  farm,  near  Franconia,  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.,  I  have  seventy-seven 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  June  6, 
1910,  and  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  they  laid  1,593  eggs,  an 
average  of  fifty-seven  per  day,  or  74 
percent. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1911. 
these  same  seventy-seven  pullets  laid 
1,510  eggs,  an  average  of  48.7  per  day, 
or  G3  per  cent.  So  you  see  my  chickens 
did  better  in  January,  1911,  than  Mr. 
Johnson's  did  in  February,  1911. 

Alfred  L.  Robinson. 

District  of  Columbia,  to  wit: 

Personally  appeared  Alfred  L.  Robin- 
son, residing  in  Franconia,  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  a  person  whom  I  certify 
to  be  respectable  and  entitled  to  credit, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  the  above  herewith  attached 
statement  is  true. 

Alfred  L.  Robinson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  afore- 
said district,  this  1st  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1911. 

(Seal.)    Robert  B.  Thompson, 

March  1,  1911.        Notary  Public. 

Secretary  James  Wilson  has  from 
time  to  time  directed  deserved  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  American  hen, 
that  modest  and  uncomplaining  bird 
whose  intermittent  song,  although  not 
so  soul-subduing  as  that  of  the  lark 
or  nightingale,  nevertheless  unfailing- 
ly celebrates  the  successful  consumma- 
tion of  a  well-laid  plan.  But  the  Sec- 
retary has  largely  confined  his  figures 
to  the  aggregate  output,  showing  there- 
by how  nearly  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  Ceylon's  wild  jungle  fowl  can 
come  to  paying  the  running  expenses 
of  the  Government,  building  the 
Panama  Canal,  making  good  the  deficit 
in  the  Treasury,  and  meeting  the  an- 
nual interest  on  the  national  debt.  In 
this  well-meaning  and  laudable  effort, 
he  has  necessarily  ignored  instances 
of  individual  ability.  But  statistics  are 
now  at  hand  which  can  not  but  serve 
to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  superior 
claims  of  local  broods,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  increased  emulation 
among  the  poultry  fanciers  throughout 
the  country. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y..  brings  information  of  a  busy  hen 
colony  of  sixty,  which  laid  1,009  eggs 
during  February.  This  ovarian  feat 
not  only  brought  in  something  like  $1 
a  day  to  their  owner,  but  also  enabled 
him  to  win  a  $500  wager  that  they 
would  turn  out  a  round  thousand  dur- 
ing the  month. 

It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  record. 
But  old  Virginia  comes  forward  with 
a  mingled  note  that  combines  a  cackle 


of  contempt  with  a  crow  of  triumph. 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Robinson,  of  Franconia, 
Fairfax  County.  Va.,  shies  the  gauntlet 
right  over  the  wire  netting  of  Mr. 
Marcus  Johnson's  poultry  yard,  and 
backs  up  with  a  sworn  affidavit  the 
statement  that  his  unparalleled  aggre- 
gation of  seventy-seven  White  Leghorn 
pullets  laid  1,510  eggs  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  January.  For  affidavit 
and  particulars  see  the  above. 

Mr.  Johnson's  three-score  combina- 
tion averaged  practically  16%  eggs 
apiece  in  February,  while  Mr.  Robin- 
son's happy  family  produced  approxi- 
mately 19  7-11  eggs  per  individual  hen 
during  January.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Johnson  com- 
munity was  hampered  by  a  handicap 
of  three  whole  days.  But,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  time  by 
adding  to  their  actual  total  output,  the 
average  rate  of  production  for  the 
extra  time,  the  Johnson  feathered  con- 
tingent is  unable  to  muster  more  than 
18y2  eggs  apiece,  which  leaves  Mr. 
Robinson  still  an  egg  and  a  fraction 
to  the  good  for  each  of  his  cherished 
Leghorns. 

A  new  and  interesting  field  is  here 
apparently  opened  up  for  investigation. 
How  to  account  for  the  preponderance 
of  an  extra  egg  in  Virginia  is  the  prob- 
lem. Is  the  gravel  of  Fairfax  more  ex- 
citant in  its  effects  than  the  lighter 
stony  conditions  of  New  York?  Or, 
perchance,  has  the  air  of  the  Virginia 
hills  a  more  stimulating  quality  than 
Sleepy  Hollow's  soporific  zephyrs, 
which,  aided  by  a  draft  of  goblin  wine, 
threw  good  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  into 
his  long  sleep  of  twenty  years?  We 
trust  the  whole  subject  will  receive  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, wait  further  reports  of  high- 
water  records  from  the  back  districts. 


The  Five  Acre  Contest 

Mr.  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  secretary  of 
the  State  Poultry  Board,  Columbia. 
Mo.,  gives  public  the  list  of  winners 
in  the  Five  Acre  Contest  held  under 
tb,e  supervision  of  that  board.  He 
says:  "After  considerable  delay,  the 
committee  is  now  ready  to  announce 
their  decision  in  the  Five  Acre  Poul- 
try Farm  Contest.  We  received  so 
many  more  plans  than  we  expected,  and 
they  were  so  much  better  than  we 
expected  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  the  decision,  and  it  took  thirty 
days  longer  than  we  at  first  anticipat- 
ed. So  much  care  was  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  de- 
tails of  management,  that  we  had  to 
take  time  to  give  each  careful  consid- 
eration." 

"The  result  of  the  contest  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Frank  E.  Mixa,  Ames,  Iowa,  five- 
acre  farm. 

2.  Miss  Lillie  S.  Tidwell,  Arkansas 
City,  Kans..  Prairie  State  Incubator. 

3.  Rud  H.  Hicken,  Ames,  Iowa,  five 
sacks  poultry  feed. 

4.  Elijah  Steen,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
ten  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

5.  A.  A.  Hunter,  Merchantville,  N. 
J.,  ten  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

6.  D.  E.  Hale.  Quincy,  111.,  ten  dollar 
setting  of  eggs. 

7.  Fred  G.  Quern,  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
five  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

8.  W.  E.  Maurice,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  five 
dollar  setting  of  eggs. 


9.  R.  W.  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn.,  five 
dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

10.  Mary  Snowden,  Dade  City,  Fla., 
five  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

11.  Miss  Pauline  Drake,  Warsaw, 
Mo.,  five  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

12.  C.  P.  Gunn,  Houston,  Texas,  five 
dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

13.  S.  W.  Schnabel,  St.  James,  Mo., 
three  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

14.  Geo.  F.  Bueoy,  Cedar  Vale,  Kans., 
three  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

15.  F.  M.  Shorb,  Kirksville,  Mo., 
three  dollar  setting  of  eggs. 

"There  were  more  than  200  plans  sub- 
mitted from  contestants  living  in  nine- 
teen States.  Many  of  them  contained 
many  suggestions  which  are  of  great 
value  and  these  will  be  incorporated 
in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  later.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  haven't  more  prizes 
to  distribute,  but  you  should  consider 
it  a  great  honor  to  even  be  a  winner 
when  so  many  plans  are  offered  from 
so  many  different  States.  Each  one 
has  contributed  something  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  poultry  world.  Ac- 
cept the  thanks  of  the  State  Poultry 
Board  for  your  effort.  The  Governor 
will  deliver  the  deed  to  the  farm  to 
Mr.  Mixa,  and  the  other  winners  will 
please  notify  me  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  time  they  desire  their  prizes 
sent;  also  state  variety  of  eggs  de- 
sired." 


"We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Feather  has  been  re- 
sumed. You  may  run  the  ad.  as  per 
our  original  order." — Pasteur  Labora- 
tories of  America,  Chicago,  111. 


II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  vonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
"and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD         Box  K-35        DUNDEE.  MINN. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS.  TWELVE  CENTS  UP, 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Uocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
Iter  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm, 
Kenton.  Ohio. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 


.JjjlLjjWr    3-"' Best  breeds  poultry. 

:       !  ■ 

^■•^■^^^  illustrated  in  colors, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.  It's  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOII\  E.  HEATWOLE, 
llarrl  son  burg,        -  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIALTY. 


PLYMOUTH"  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    Eggs  in  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 

FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE   MEMBER   OF  A     P  A 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Standard-bred  Winners  at 
Madison  Square  and  Chicago. 

Egg  records  to  2H0  per  hen  per  year.  Barred,  White 
and  Buff  Rocks,  Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Black,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  and  Colum- 
bian Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Langshans,  Brahmas, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas,  8c  up. 

FEATHER  BED 

F I  RE  LESS  BROODER 

—that  beats  the  old  hen  and  raises  all  the  chicks  and 
lasts  a  lifetime.    PRICE  S2.SO- 

Custom  Hatching  2c  per  egg.    Catalogue  10c. 
Inland  Hatchery,  Attica,  Ohio. 


TRAP  NEST 

-e  b- 
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THE  TRUTH 

ABOUT  THE  SQUAB 

INDUSTRY  will  be  found  in 
The  Squab  Bulletin,  because  it  is 
not  connected  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  firm  having  pigeons 
or  supplies  for  sale.  You  cannot  get  the 
TRUTH  from  firms  having  birds  to  sell 

nor  from  a  magazine  controlled  by  them,  lor  they 
tell  only  the  favorable  side.  The  Squab  Bulletin 
is  independent  and  TELLS  BOTH  SIDES. 
Monthly,  five  cents  a  copy  or  fifty  cents  a  year. 
Our  booklet  "Reliable  Squab  Information,"  sent 
for  ten  cents,  will  positively  save  you  many  dollars 
if  you  contemplate  an  investment  in  pigeons. 

THE  SQUAB  BULLETIN 

Box  234  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  handsome 
M  1910  Free  Book,  how  to 
Bft.make  money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 
book  now  303  pages,  114  illus.  IT'S  GREAT.  We  take 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga- 
zine (monthly.)  Specimen  copy  10  cents 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Ten  Hens  and 
Get  Ten  Eggs  Each  Day 

by  feeding  "Lee's  Egg  Maker."  Without 
waiting  another  day,  go  out  and  count  your 
hens  —  count  them  carefully.  For  a  week 
keep  an  accurate  daily  record  of  the  eggs 
you  get.   The  guarantee  below  means  you. 


WE  CUARANTEE 

th:it  no  matter  what  you  are  reeding,  and  regard" 
less  orthe  number  or  eggs  yon  >r<  getting  at  the 
present  time,  1 1  l.et'V  Kcir  M  iiLer  la  added 

increased  egg  yield  resulting  therefrom  wi ]  I  more 
than  pay  the  co*t  of  tin-  E'-'g  Maker,  cost  oflatmr 

required,  aud  lot)  prr  cent  i>roflt  on  said 
labor. 


We  don't  care  what  your  hens  are  doing 
noil',  we  ask  you  to  buy  Lee's  Egg  Maker  on 
our  guaranty  of  an  increased  egg-production 
at  a  reduced  feeding  cost.  Could  we  make 
you  a  better  proposition  ? 

The  amount  of  good  digestible  protein  is 
what  counts  for  results  in  poultry  feeding, 
and  America's  big  feeders  say  Lee's  Egg 
Maker  contains  more  digestible  protein  than 
any  other  poultry  food  they  can  buy. 

Lee's  Egg  Maker  is  almost  entirely  a  meat 
food  and  with  an  actual  tested  protein  feed- 
ing value  in  excess  of  SOper  cent,  and  you'll 
find  in  it  the  essentials  entirely  lacking  in 
other  prepared  poultry  food.  The  best 
feeding  auihorities  in  the  country  endorse 
it—  and  use  it.  You  can't  afford  nor  to  feed 
it,  whether  you  have  10  hens  or  1000,  the 
proportionate  profit  would  be  the  same. 

Price:  2H  lb.  pkfcT.,  25  cts.,  26  lb.  pail,  $2.00.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  direct  to  us.  We  pay  freight 
in  1001b.  lots. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

1114  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


General  Agents  in  all  principal  cities.  Write  for  name 
or  one  nearest  you. 
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Growing  Eggs  For  Profit 


Opinions  differ  as  to  the  most  prac- 
tical end  of  the  poultry  business,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
always  in  order  to  give  all  sides  to 
the  question,  that  one  may  be  the  judge 
for  themselves.  In  a  circular  letter  re- 
cently received  we  find  a  well  written 
argument  by  Mr.  John  R.  Crosswaite, 
of  Deer  Park,  Wash.,  advocating  the 
production  of  eggs  as  the  most  profit- 
able product  of  the  poultry  business. 
His  communication  is  the  following: 

Eggs  are  the  most  profitable  product 
of  the  poultry  plant  in  many  parts  of 
the  Northwest.  In  fact,  I  think  .we 
are  right  when  we  say  that  there  Is 
very  little  profit  in  either  broilers  or 
the  heavier  carcass  as .  compared  to 
eggs.  Another  thing,  the  egg  business 
is  the  easiest  department  of  the  indus- 
try. Working  for  eggs  means  very 
little  loss  and  great  possibilities  of 
profits.  A  person  could  almost  be  sure 
of  a  good  profit  even  if  no  young  stock 
was  raised  at  all.  Pullets,  if  good  ones 
are  obtainable,  could  be  bought  in  the 
fall  to  replace  the  old  birds,  which  in 
turn  would  bring  as  much  almost  as 
they  had  cost  as  pullets  when  sold. 
The  equipment  necessary  to  run  breed- 
ers, incubators,  brooders,  brood  houses, 
colony  houses  and  other  necessaries, 
is  costly.  When  this  cost  is  coupled 
with  the  ordinary  losses  of  the  begin- 
ner through  chick  sickness  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  poultry  troubles  the  pullet, 
by  the  time  she  has  reached  maturity, 
is  often  rather  costly.  The  more  we 
can  cut  down  this  cost  the  greater  our 
success. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
eggs  are  produced  with  less  trouble 
and  expense  than  anything  else  the 
poultryman  handles.  With  them  the 
cash  returns  are  steady  and  sure.  The 
profits  are  always  in  evidence,  even 
when  eggs  are  20  cents  a  dozen.  To 
produce  eggs  in  large  quantities  it  is 
not  necessary  to  allow  large  runs  with 
a  corresponding  amount  of  wire  fenc- 
ing. The  expansive  free  range  is  only 
needed  when  the  breeders  are  in  use 
during  the  spring  work.  We  believe 
that  larger  egg  yields  can  be  obtained 
when  very  small  or  no  runs  are  used 
than  when  the  layers  are  on  open 
range.  This,  of  course,  means  that  a 
layer's  necessities,  such  as  green  stuff, 
meat  food  of  some  kind,  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  grit  and  shell,  must  not 
be  neglected.  Given  the  proper  care, 
with  well  balanced  rations,  the  results 
are  certain. 

The  breed  one  takes  up  will  also 
have  something  to  do  with  one's  ulti- 
mate success.  The  old  idea  that  which- 
ever breed  one  takes  a  fancy  to  will  be 
the  best  for  that  person's  future  opera- 
tions is  an  erroneous  one. 

There  are  breeds  for  eggs  and  breeds 
for  roasters.  Study  what  the  market 
calls  for.  Not  only  this,  study  the  per- 
centages of  profits  that  the  various  pro- 
ducts will  yield.  As  a  rule,  most  of  us 
prefer  the  department  that  pays  best. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  your 
neighbor  makes  a  good  profit  on  his 
fancy  Brahmas  by  selling  fine  speci- 
mens at  high  prices  that  you  can  do 
the  same.  A  practical  man  wants  a 
practical  hen  for  practical  purposes. 
It  pays  him  to  look  over  the  field  well 
before  taking  up  the  work.  Too  many 
start  in  haste  and  as  quickly  regret. 

"Slow  and  sure"  is  the  only  slogan 
for  the  would-be  poultryman.  Once  the 
experience  is  won  and  the  stamina  of 
his  flock  duly  established,  he  can  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  his  profits  will  al- 
low. In  any  State  where  eggs  sell  as  high 


as  they  do  in  Washington  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  very  unbusinesslike  for  any 
one  to  go  in  for  the  heavy  so-called 
utility  breed,  whether  that  breed  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  great  laying 
strain  or  not. 

If  we  are  after  eggs  it  pays  us  to  go 
after  eggs  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
What  we  fancy  in  the  way  of  color  and 
general  prettiness  must  not  be  consid- 
ered. The  department  store  is  not 
necessarily  erected  on  a  pretty  location. 
It  goes  after  trade  in  a  business  way, 
and  the  poultryman  must  do  the  same 
if  he  seeks  the  greater  success  with  his 
enterprise. 


Feeding  Clover 

If  you  have  a  second  crop  of  clover, 
cut  it  while  green  and  tender,  dry  it 
carefully,  preserving  all  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  possible,  and  store  it  up  for 
poultry  food  in  winter.  To  feed  it 
properly,  it  should  be  cut  fine  and  fed 
dry,  but  the  best  way  of  preparing  it 
is  to  cut  it  in  the  afternoon.  At  night 
scald  it  in  a  tub  or  bucket  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it;  throw  a  cover 
(old  carpet  or  anything)  over  the  tub, 
allow  it  to  stand  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  still  warm  and 
possess  a  savory  odor  that  will  almost 
tempt  you  to  eat  it  yourself.  To  every 
bucketful  of  cut  hay  add  one  quarter 
of  the  following  mixture:  Ground 
corn,  ground  oats  and  bran,  ten 
pounds;  linseed  meal,  one  pound;  salt, 
one  ounce;  mix  well.  Feed  in  a  trough, 
and  give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat, 
twice  a  day.  Each  hen  will  walk  away 
when  she  has  eaten  all  she  wishes. 
The  buckets  of  dry  food  (scalded  at 
night,  as  mentioned)  will  feed  about 
thirty  hens,  and,  perhaps,  more,  and 
they  will  relish  it  highly.  No  other 
green  food  will  be  necessary.  A  gill  of 
wheat  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter,  so 
as  to  induce  the  hens  to  hunt  and 
search. 


Feeding  Ground  Meat 

The  usual  way  of  feeding  ground  meat 
is  to  mix  it  with  ground  grain  of  some 
kind.  This  is  unnecessary.  It  should 
be  fed  as  a  variety,  and  in  a  way  to 
afford  a  change.  There  should  be  cer- 
tain meals,  on  special  days,  for  giving 
ic  to  the  hens.  For  instance,  give  it 
at  night  on  every  other  day  in  a  trough 
unmixed  with  other  food,  so  that  the 
hens  will  have  nothing  but  the  ground 
meat  for  that  meal.  The  next  morning 
give  some  other  food,  as  corn,  and  the 
following  meal  may  be  of  wheat  or 
cut  clover.  The  ground  meat  may  be 
given  plentifully  if  fed  in  this  manner. 
Simply  allow  the  hens  to  have  all  of 
it  that  they  will  eat,  and  they  will 
relish  it  and  find  it  beneficial.  If  fed 
on  meat  every  meal  it  may  cause  bowel 
difficulty;  but  given  once  every  two 
days  it  will  not  be  in  any  manner  in- 
jurious, and  will  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance in  inducing  the  hens  to  lay  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather. 


So  Are  We 


"I  am  glad  to  learn  you  are  going  to 
issue  The  Feather  again." — John  E. 
Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.   Ask  vonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  ADVISER? 

I  make  a  specialty  of  collecting  claims,  conducting  law  suits  and  confidential 
work.  Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Experienced 
detectives  and  attorneys  in  all  cities.  Foreign  work  solicited.  Write  forterms. 

F".  C.  WEYMOUTH,  Box  1002,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


OUR  stock  is  not  intended  to  appeal  to  those  who 
want  the  cheapest  in  price,  regardless  of  quality. 
They  DO  appeal  to  those  who  want  honest,  de- 
pendable breeders  of  quality— fowls  in  which  are  com- 
bined handsome  appearance  and  unusual  working 
ability.  Afton  Farm  prices  are  the  lowest  we  can 
consistently  make  them  for  eggs  and  poultry  of  the 
very  highest  possible  quality. 

MAMMOTH  IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 
Of  unusual  size,  quick  growers  and  heavy  layers.  The 
demand  for  young  ducklings  is  growing.   This  is  a  safe, 
profitable  branch  of  the  poultry  industry.    Our  ducks 
will  win  for  you. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Heavy  layers  of  large  white  eggs  which  command  high- 
est prices  in  leading  markets.    Get  some  of  these  winter 
egg  producers. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
The  old  standby  as  a  general  purpose  fowl;  good  layers, 
summer  and  winter;  make  fine  big  broilers,  roasters  or 
capons. 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES 
The    supreme    table   fowl.     Triangular-shaped  body, 
large  amount  of  breast  meat,  a  competitor  of  the  turkey. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Extra  large  and  blocky  birds  that  lay  about  200  hu*. 
brown  eggs  every  year — good  broilers,  roasters  and 
capons. 

Write  for  Prices     -     Prompt  Deliveries 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET  which  gives  full  particulars,    sent  on  request. 
AFTON  FARM 

Bo,  D  70 


S.  B.  &  E.  W.  TWINING 


YARDLEY,  PA. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Feather  was  well  received,  much  better  than 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect;  we  are  glad  that  it 
was  so,  as  it  helps  us  to  jump  into  our  work  with 
a  will.  From  many  sources  came  congratulations 
and  kind  words  in  plenty,  but  the  letter  received 
from  Mr.  C.  L.  Shenk,  Luray,  Va.,  was  the  original 
one  of  the  whole  crop.  He  expresses  his  feelings 
something  like  this:  ''I  am  glad  to  know  the 
moulting  season  is  over  and  that  the  new  Feathers 
are  coming  out.  I  always  regarded  The  Feather 
as  the  best  publication  in  the  poultry  circle.  T  feel 
that  I  owe  a  large  part  of  my  success  to  The 
Feather,  because  I  placed  my  first  business  an- 
nouncement to  the  poultry  world  in  its  columns. 
*  *  *  As  old  feathers  must  drop  out  before 
new  ones  come,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  long  time 
before  another  moult  like  this  takes  place." 


The  old  and  the  new  is  an  exceedingly  good 
pair  to  draw  to. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  the  mongrel  was  the  fowl  to  be 
found  on  most  any  farm  in  the  country;  they  were 
of  all  sizes  and  kind,  and  hardly  any  two  were  of 
the  same  color.  There  was  little  pleasure  or  profit 
in  them,  and  they  were  tolerated  simply  because 
they  were  hens  and  nothing  else.  Today  these  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and  the  modern  farmer  has 
learned  the  value  of  having  standard-bred  fowls 
on  his  place.  He  has  been  grading  up  his  stock 
to  a  state  of  fineness  that  shows  progress  for  the 
betterment  of  his  flock.  The  cost  is  no  greater  for 
keeping  standard-bred  fowls  than  mongrels,  yet  the 
returns  for  the  former  are  practically  double  in 
value.  One  can  notice  this  improvement  in  size 
and  quality  of  poultry  in  the  market,  and  do  not 
hesitate  in  paying  a  good  price  for  them.  The 
work  has  only  begun  and  the  possibilities  are  many 
for  the  American  poultryman — there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  superior  fowls  at  superior  prices,  and  all 
should  strive  for  that  end. 


Now  for  a  show  that  will  be  a  show. 


Patience  is  as  a  corner  stone  to  realization. 


According  to  our  ambitious  Commissioners  the 
"Citizens  are  to  be  protected  from  annoyances 
caused  by  pigeons  alighting  upon  residence  prop- 
erty or  other  improvements  which  might  he 
despoiled  by  temporary  occupancy."  Just  think  of 
it!  Was  ever  anything  so  ridiculous  as  this?  It 
is  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  pigeon  nowadays  enjoying 


the  pure  air  which  hovers  around  this  Eden  of 
Freedom.  Breeders  of  fancy  pigeons  keep  their 
pets  in  wire  aviaries  and  give  them  an  occasional 
fly.  The  Homing  Pigeon  fancy  would  have  been 
entirely  ruined  if  such  a  law  was  enforced ;  it  will 
be  impossible  to  breed  flyers  that  can  not  fly,  and 
it  will  be  a  crying  shame  to  end  so  interesting  a 
hobby  to  please  the  whims  of  a  few  individuals 
when  nothing  is  to  be  gained.  Let  us  hope  our 
Commissioners  will  see  the  folly  of  their  decision, 
and  turn  their  energies  to  the  suppression  of  the 
sparrow  nuisance  and  the  tomcat's  midnight  frolic 
rather  than  to  the  harmless,  beneficial,  and  instruc- 
tive influences  to  be  had  with  poultry  and  pigeons. 

*  * 

Eggs  kept  in  cold  storage  are  all  right  so  long 
as  they  are  not  taken  out. 

*  * 

The  poultry  and  egg  industrv  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  over  $720,000,000  last  year; 
now  where's  the  other  agricultural  industry  that 
can  compare  with  these  figures? 

*  * 

* 

1 1'  some  hens  could  talk  they  would  be  sure  to 
say  some  things  to  their  bosses. 

*  * 
* 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sirs :  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  reappearance  of  The  Feather.  A  great 
number  of  papers  come  to  my  desk  every  week,  so 
it  is  a  decided  compliment  to  have  one  unique 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  by  its  failure  to 
appear.  The  Feather  is  decidedly  in  its  class.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  its  arrival  each  month  with 
interest.  Yours  truly, 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer, 
H.  E.  Colby,  Editor. 

*  * 
* 

The  Feather  offers  the  best  service  to  advertis- 
ers, and  covers  a  field  of  its  own.  It  has  always 
been  a  good  proposition  to  advertise  in  our  columns 
as  has  been  proven  in  the  past.  Our  readers  are  a 
(  lass  of  buyers,  and  place  implicit  confidence  in 
the  advertisers  in  The  Feather.  We  urge  you  to 
try  out  the  merits  of  our  publication  from  the  ad- 
vertising standpoint,  and  we  feel  you  will  be  fully 
convinced  on  this  subject.  The  forms  of  the  May 
number  close  on  the  tenth  of  April,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  take  a  trial  this  time.    The  rates 

are  reasonable — and  you  will  certainly  get  results. 

*  ■* 
* 

If  you  will  send  us  copy  of  what  you  wish  to 
advertise  we  will  write  and  arrange  the  ad  without 
further  cost  to  you. 


The  date  of  the  Washington  Show  will  be  Janu- 
ary 16-20,  1912.  Don't  forget  this,  and  start  work 
immediately  so  that  you  will  be  fully  prepared 
when  the  time  rolls  round.    It  will  be  a  winner. 

*  • 
* 

"What's  the  use,"  sighed  Mrs.  Rose  Comb, 
"while  I  am  working  hard  for  the  boss  those  lazy, 
old  eggless  hens  are  getting  all  the  worms." 

*  • 

While  a  goose  may  have  two  legs  there  are  some 
who  do  not  wear  feathers. 


A  moon-light  night 

Now  and  then — 
A  coon-light  bright 

On  the  hen. 
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INCUBATION 
and  BROODING 


By  HORACE  ATWOOD 

Assistant  Agriculturist  of  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


OFFER  no  apology  for  being  interested] 
in  poultry,  for  although  poultry  keep-I 
ing  is  usually  considered  one  of  the! 
least  of  the  agricultural  industries,  yet] 
when  the  poultry  industry  of  this  coun- 
try is  considered  broadly  it  is  found 
to  rank  well  up  among  the  standard  crops 
|jn  and  products.  Indeed,  it  is  a  surprise  to 
most  of  us  to  learn  that  last  year  the  value 
of  the  poultry  products  exceeded  the  value  of  all 
the  wheat  produced  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

In  respect  to  value  the  leading  crop  of  this 
country  is  corn,  with  a  farm  value  in  1907  of  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Next 
in  value  stand  hay  and  cotton,  each  worth  almost 
exactly  one-half  as  much  as  corn,  or  $660,000,000. 
Among  these  crops,  whose  value  is  too  enormous 
to  comprehend,  stands  poultry  products,  worth  in 
1907,  $600,000,000.  Truly  we  are  becoming  great 
consumers  of  eggs  and  chickens. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  what  Secretary  Wilson 
says  in  his  report  for  1907  in  regard  to  poultry: 
"More  than  $600,000,000  must  be  regarded  as  the 
value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  on  farms 
in  1907.  The  amount  may  easily  have  been  larger. 
This  industry  has  advanced  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
that  no  arithmetic  can  keep  up  with  it.  The  farm 
price  of  eggs  in  1899  was  11.15  cents  per  dozen  as 
an  average  for  the  United  States;  in  1903,  12.37 
cents;  in  1904,  17.2  cents;  in  1905,  18.7  cents; 
in  1906,  17  cents,  and  in  1907,  18.2  cents. 

"Dressed  poultry  in  New  York  sold  for  10.78 
cents  ner  pound  wholesale  in  1899 ;  for  12.97  cents 
in  1903;  for  12.57  cents  in  1904;  for  13.36  cents 
in  1905;  for  13.2  cents  in  1906,  and  for  14.9  cents 
in  1907." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  as 
shown  indubitably  by  the  few  statistics  given,  in- 
stead of  making  apologies  for  being  interested  in 
poultry  subjects,  we,  as  a  people,  should  take  off 
our  hats  and  apologize  to  the  industrious  hen  for 
our  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  important 
work  which  she  performs,  and  our  indisposition  to 
give  her  and  her  problems  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  the  other  branches  of  live  stock  in- 
dustry. 

Artificial  incubation  and  brooding  has  been 
practiced  from  remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  China, 
and  possibly  in  other  warm  countries  where  the 
temperature  is  quite  uniform  and  hence  especially 
favorable  for  the  process.  The  methods  used, 
however,  are  entirely  dissimilar  from  our  own.  In 
this  country  nearly  every  one  who  has  money 
enough  to  buy  an  incubator  and  brooder  assumes 
that  he  knows  enough  to  operate  them  properly. 
In  the  countries  mentioned  artificial  incubation 


lis  a  trade,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
Jonly  those  who  have  served  years  of  apprenticeship 
lare  entrusted  with  the  work.    One  man  hatches  for 
la  community.    In  many  ways  this  is  an  improve- 
|pment  over  our  practice,  for  even  with  their  crude 
and  imperfect  incubators  the  chicks  which  they 
hatch  out  are  strong  and  live,  while  many  of  ours, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  are  weak  and  die  on 
account  of  errors  in  incubation. 

It  would  seem  to  the  thoughtful  observer  that 
a  process  like  artificial  incubation  which  has  been 
carried  on,  for  wc  do  not  know  how  many  cen- 
turies, would  be  fully  understood  even  in  its 
minutest  detail,  but  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case.  We  do  know,  in  general,  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  incubation ;  that  the  developing  embryos 
require  oxygen ;  and  that  the  eggs  must  be  turned, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  moisture  there 
should  be  in  a  chick's  body  when  it  leaves  the  shell 
in  order  that  it  may  be  most  thrifty  and  vigorous 
and  this  is  directly  influenced  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  used  during  the  incubating  process.  We 
know  relatively  little  of  the  effect  of  various  germs 
that  may  get  in  our  incubators  and  inoculate 
our  eggs,  although  it  has  been  recently  found  that 
there  is  a  germ  that  will  make  all  of  the  eggs  rot- 
ten if  present  in  the  incubator. 

We  know  but  little  as  to  the  reason  so  many 
chicks  die  in  the  shell  when  they  are  practically 
fully  developed;  we  know  but  little  as  to  the 
oxygen  requirements  of  eggs  during  incubation  or 
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of  the  injurious  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  embryo? 
of  the  gases  thrown  off  from  the  eggs  as  a  result  of 
the  vital  processes.  We  know  but  little  regarding 
the  relative  value  for  incubating  purposes  of  warm- 
ing the  eggs  by  contact ;  by  radiation  or  diffusion. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  effect  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  embryos  of  feeding  the  parent  stock  different 
rations.  In  fact,  the  things  we  actually  do  know 
about  incubation  are  relatively  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  things  we  do  not  know,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  possibly  to  even  a  greater  extent 
with  the  subject  of  the  artificial  brooding  of  chicks, 
but  it  is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  troubles 
that  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  which  we  have 
attributed  to  faulty  method?  of  brooding  or  feed- 
ing have  been  due  at  least  partially  to  faulty 
methods  of  incubation  by  which  the  vigor  of  the 
chicks  has  been  so  reduced  that  many  of  them 
would  die  even  under  ideal  conditions. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion four  things  are  necessary :  Hatchable  eggs,  a 
proper  temperature,  a  supply  of  oxygen  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  developing  embryos,  and  finally 
the  eggs  must  be  turned  so  that  the  embryos  do  not 
stick  fast  to  the  shell  membranes. 

Success  or  failure  may  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  used.  There  is  no  incubator  made  that 
will  hatch  poor  eggs  into  strong  chicks,  and  many 
of  the  failures  in  artificial  incubation  are  due  to 
the  poor  quality  of  the  eggs  employed.  We  have 
paid  too  little  attention  in  the  past  to  the  vigor  of 
the  breeding  stock.  Vigor  is  everything.  Without 
vigor  there  can  be  no  success  either  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fancy  or  utility  fowls.  Select  for 
breeders  the  lusty,  active  birds — the  cocks  that 
crow  and  the  hens  that  sing. 

It  is  preferable  to  have  the  eggs  not  more  than 
a  week  old,  for  the  older  the  eggs  the  less  vigorous 
the  germs.  But  freshness  is  not  the  only  quality 
desirable.  If  the  eggs  are  laid  by  hens  that  arc 
too  fat,  or  are  improperly  fed,  or  are  covered  with 
lice,  or  are  run  down  and  debilitated,  or  are  out  of 
condition  in  any  way,  they  are  not  suitable  either 
for  natural  or  artificial  incubation.  In  short  the 
eggs  should  be  laid  by  mature  fowls  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  the  eggs  selected  should  be  of  good 
average  size,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  sym- 
metrical in.  shape,  and  of  the  proper  color. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  eggs  are  kept  is 
the  factor  which  controls  the  rate  of  development 
of  the  embryos.  If  the  temperature  at  which  the 
eggs  are  kept  is  slightly  too  high  the  eggs  will 
hatch  before  the  twenty-first  day,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  temperature  which  is  slightly  too  low 
may  delav  the  hatch  until  the  twenty-second  or 
twenty-third  day  or  possibly  even  later.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  the  hatch  should  be  well  cleaned  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the 
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temperature  oi'  the  incubator  should  be  regulated 
so  that  this  takes  place.  The  exact  temperature  at 
which  the  thermometer  should  stand  depends  upon 
where  it  is  placed  in  the  incubating  chamber,  and 
whether  it  records  the  air  temperature,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fertile  eggs.  The  directions  sent 
with  the  incubator  should  be  followed  in  this  mat- 
ter. Personally,  I  favor  the  thermometer  which  re- 
cords merely  the  air  temperature,  the  bulb  being 
on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  eggs.  With  the 
thermometer  located  in  this  way  a  temperature  of 
102V2  degrees  from  start  to  finish  gives  satisfactory 
hatches  at  the  right  time.  Of  course  even  with  a 
uniform  air  temperature  the  eggs  may  not  always 
remain  at  a  uniform  temperature.  In  fact,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  hatch  the  eggs  may  be  con- 
siderably warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  due 
to  the  heat  generated  by  the  developing  embryos, 
but  this  is  entirely  natural  and  will  do  no  harm. 

A  hatch  which  is  long  drawn  out  indicates  that 
there  are  inequalities  in  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
cubating chamber.  In  other  words,  some  of  the 
eggs  are  kept  warmer  than  others.  This  trouble 
can  be  obviated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  case  of 
machines  which  have  two  trays,  by  changing  the 
trays  from  one  side  of  the  machine  to  the  other 
at  one  turning,  and  changing  ends  with  the  trays 
at  the  next  turning,  and  so  on. 

During  its  growth  the  embryo  floats  in  the  albu- 
men so  that  when  an  egg  is  lying  naturally  on  its 
side  the  embryo  is  immediately  underneath  the 
highest  part  of  tbe  shell  and  is  thus  in  position  to 
be  most  quickly  and  effectively  warmed  when 
brooded  by  the  mother  hen.  In  this  position  it  is 
easy  for  the  membranes  which  surround  the  em- 
bryo to  dry  fast,  or  stick  to  the  shell  membranes, 
and  when  this  takes  place  the  egg  either  does  not 
hatch,  or  the  chick  is  a  cripple  due  to  its  unsym- 
metrical  development.  Turning  the  eggs  is  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  position  of  the  embryo*, 
thus  preventing  them  from  sticking  to  the  shell 
membranes.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  regularly 
twice  each  day,  and  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
eggs  on  the  trays  can  be  changed  at  the  same  time 
so  much  the  better. 

In  a  fertile  egg  there  is  life  which  requires 
oxygen  for  its  continued  existence.  Oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  carbon  dioxide  is  thrown  off  practically 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  adult  animals. 
The  circulation  of  air  through  the  incubator 
chamber  should  be  rapid  enough  to  supply  suf- 
ficient oxygen,  and  also  to  remove  the  gases  which 
are  produced  as  a  result  of  the  vital  activity.  On 
the  other  hand  the  circulation  of  air  should  not  be 
too  rapid,  as  in  that  case  too  much  moisture  might 
be  carried  away  from  the  eggs,  thus  injuring  the 
hatch.  Egg  shells  are  porous  and  they  allow  the 
watery  contents  to  evaporate  slowly.  If  the  eggs 
do  not  lose  enough  moisture  the  hatch  is  apt  to  he 
poor,  and  the  chicks  weak,  many  of  them  dying 
from  non-absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  yolk 
sack,  while  if  the  loss  of  moisture  is  too  excessive 
the  hatch  will  be  injured.  For  best  results  the 
eggs  should  neither  lose  too  much  nor  too  little 
moisture.  Tn  practice  there  is  a  certain  relation, 
too,  between  the  loss  in  weight  of  eggs  during 


incubation  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air 
circulates  through  the  incubating  chamber.  If  the 
loss  in  weight  of  the  eggs  is  just  right  then  the 
circulation  of  air  is  usually  sufficient  also.  For 
best  results  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  eggs  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  in  natural 
incubation,  and  I  quote  the  following  directions 
regarding  this  matter  from  one  of  my  bulletins  on 
this  subject: 

"If  the  operator  of  an  incubator  knows  how 
much  a  certain  number  of  eggs  have  lost  in  weight 
since  the  beginning  of  the  incubating  period  and 
compares  this  loss  with  the  normal  loss  of  the  same 
number  of  eggs  for  the  same  length  of  time  he  will 
know  definitely  whether  the  eggs  have  decreased 
properly  in  weight.  If  they  have  lost  too  much, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  temperature  has  been 
normal,  they  are  drying  up  too  rapidly,  and  either 
more  moisture  should  be  supplied  or  the  amount  of 
ventilation  should  be  reduced,  but  in  reducing  the 
circulation  of  air  through  the  incubating  chamber 
it  must  be  remembered  that  pure  air  surrounding 
the  eggs  is  just  as  important  as  a  proper  tempera- 
ture; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  eggs  are  not  losing 
weight  as  rapidly  as  they  should  they  are  either 
kept  too  moist,  or  they  are  not  receiving  the  proper 
amount  of  ventilation,  or  perhaps  they  may  be 
kept  too  moist  and  insufficiently  ventilated  also." 

The  following  table  shows  the  normal  loss  in 
weight  of  100  eggs  in  ounces  for  the  first  nineteen 
davs  of  incubation  : 


1   1.65 

2   3.31 

3   4.96 

4   6.62 

5   8.28 

6   10.00 

7..:   11.72 

8   13.41 

9   15.16 

10   16.88 


11   18.60 

12   20.33 

13   22.10 

14   23.88 

15   25.66 

16   27.44 

17   29.21 

18   30.99 

19   32.77 


After  placing  the  eggs  upon  the  trays  ready  for 
the  incubator  set  the  trays  upon  a  pair  of  scales 
reading  to  ounces  and  not  the  total  weight  of  the 
eggs  and  trays.  (The  trays  should  be  thoroughly 
dry.)  After  a  few  days  weigh  again.  Subtract 
this  from  the  first  weight.  This  will  give  the 
actual  loss  in  weight  of  the  eggs. 

Suppose  that  you  have  208  eggs  on  the  trays ; 
that  the  first  weight  with  trays  is  24  pounds  2 
ounces;  and  that  on  the  sixth  day  the  weight  is 
23  pounds  6  ounces.  Then  the  loss  in  weight 
is  12  ounces.  Now  look  in  the  table  for  the  loss 
in  weight  of  100  eggs  for  six  days.  This  is  10 
ounces.  Ten  ounces  multiplied  by  2.08  gives  20.8 
ounces,  which  is  the  calculated  loss  for  208  eggs 
for  six  days.  Therefore  the  eggs  have  not  been 
losing  weight  as  rapidly  as  they  should,  and  the 
eggs  should  be  given  more  ventilation  or  the  incu- 
bator should  be  removed  to  a  drier  location.  (It 
is  assumed  that  the  eggs  are  kept  uniformly  at  the 
proper  temperature.)  After  the  eggs  have  been 
tested  for  the  infertile  ones  weigh  again  and  pro- 
ceed as  before. 


□ 

1=1 

□ 

□ 

1=1 

□ 

A  Lwe  Ge 


A  Dead  Germ 


A  Stale  Egg 
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If  the  eggs  have  lost  too  much  weight,  give  more 
moisture  or  less  ventilation,  but  in  reducing  ven- 
tilation great  care  should  be  used,  as  pure  air  in 
the  egg  chamber  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  the  eggs  have  not  lost  enough  weight  open 
the  ventilators,  or  place  the  incubator  in  a  drier 
place. 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  moisture  and  the 
loss  in  weight  of  eggs  during  incubation  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  here  that  there  are  two  well  known 
incubators  which  operate  on  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples. In  the  one  case  no  moisture  whatever  is 
used,  and  in  the  other  case  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  incubator  under  the  trays  of  eggs  is  covered 
with  sand  which  is  kept  moistened  from  start  to 
finish  so  as  to  evaporate  as  much  moisture  as  pos- 
sible into  the  air  of  the  incubating  chamber.  I 
have  used  machines  of  both  these  types,  but  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  say  which  of  them  turns  out 
the  more  vigorous  chicks.  I  am  studying  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time.  I  have  found  that  the 
chicks  from  the  moisture  machine  are  heavier, 
when  hatched,  than  those  from  the  no  moisture 
machine,  but  I  have  not  yet  determined  whether 
they  are  more  vigorous.  If  this  is  eventually  found 
to  be  the  case  it  is  my  impression  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  trays  of  wet  sand  will  be  found 
to  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  moisture  added  to  the 
air  in  the  incubator,  but  rather  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  which  the  evaporation  tends  to  main- 
tain between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
eggs.  In  natural  incubation  the  eggs  are  warmed 
on  the  upper  side  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hen's  body.  The  developing  germ,  also,  is  always 
in  the  upper  part  of  an  egg  when  an  egg  lies 
naturally  on  its  side  as  in  a  nest,  so  it  is  natural 
that  the  germ,  where  growth  is  taking  place,  should 
be  considerably  warmer  than  the  reserve  materials 
which  are  located  underneath,  and  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, as  already  stated,  that  if  there  is  any  bene- 
ficial effect  from  the  trays  of  wet  sand  that  this 
effect  will  be  due,  at  least  partly,  to  the  cooling 
effect  upon  the  lower  portions  of  the  eggs  due  to 
the  constant  evaporation  taking  place,  thus  making 
the  conditions  in  the  incubator  more  nearly  like 
those  which  obtain  in  natural  incubation. 

If  there  is  a  proper  circulation  of  air  through 
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the  incubating  chamber  the  airing  which  takes 
place  when  the  eggs  are  turned  may  be  sufficient, 
but  with  many  kinds  of  incubators  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  the  eggs  an  additional  airing,  the  length  of 
lime  depending  upon  the  outside  temperature  and 
gradually  lengthening  as  the  hatch  progresses.  Ex- 
perience leads  to  the  belief  that  in  many  cases  we 
do  not  air  our  eggs  long  enough,  as  I  have  had  ex- 
cellent results  from  airing  the  eggs  for  a  long  time 
once  per  day,  the  trays  of  eggs  being  covered  with 
a  cloth  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  change  in  tem- 
perature. Your  incubator  should  be  kept  shut  so 
that  when  the  eggs  are  returned  they  will  quickly 
become  warm  again.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
since  I  have  adopted  this  practice  my  chicks  have 
been  stronger  than  formerly. 

After  the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  the  door  of  the  in- 
cubator should  not  be  opened  so  as  to  allow  cold  air 
to  strike  the  partly  hatched  chicks,  as  they  are  very 
tender  at  this  stage  and  easily  catch  cold.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  carefully  watched  at  this  time. 
If  it  runs  up  to  105  degrees  no  great  amount  of 
harm  will  be  done,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  higher.  The  chicks  can  be  ruined  easily  at  this 
time  if  allowed  to  pant  either  on  account  of  too 
high,  a  temperature  or  a  lack  of  fresh  air.  If  they 
pant,  either  the  temperature  should  be  lowered,  or 
more  air  admitted,  or  a  portion  of  the  chicks  re- 
moved at  once  to  a  brooder.  It  is  generally  best, 
however,  to  allow  all  of  the  chicks  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  the  incubator  for  24  hours,  the  tem- 
perature being  brought  down  gradually  to  95  de- 
grees, but  it  is  very  essential  that  the  chicks  should 
be  comfortable,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  free  from  drafts, 
as  they  can  be  injured  very  easily  at  this  period  of 
their  lives. 

Brooding  chickens  on  a  large  scale  by  artificial 
means  has  been  in  the  past  far  from  an  unqualified 
success  as  the  many  failures  which  have  resulted 
from  efforts  to  establish  commercial  broiler  plants 
so  plainly  attest.  Speaking  generally,  it  has  been 
relatively  easy  to  hatch  chicks  but  difficult  to  raise 
them.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  understood  fully  enough 
the  problems  involved  in  handling  large  numbers 
of  chickens  to  properly  adapt  means  to  an  end. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  mistakes  in  handling  the  breeding  stock  or  in 
incubating  the  eggs  can  not  be  corrected  through 
the  agency  of  a  brooder,  however  perfectly  con- 
structed or  operated.  Such  mistakes  are  irrevoc- 
able. 

Brooding  devices  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
chickens  warm  and  although  this .  is  relatively  a 
very  simple  matter,  yet  we  have  just  begun  to 
realize  that  there  is  one  right  way  and  several 
wrong  ways  of  doing  this. 

Under  natural  conditions,  if  a  chick  becomes 
slightly  cold  it  runs  quickly  to  the  mother  hen  and 
shoves  its  back  against  the  warm  body  of  the  hen. 
Now  there  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  tlr 
chick  warms  itself  in  this  way  rather  than  by  jump- 
ing on  the  hen's  back  and  sticking  its  feet  down 
among  the  feathers.  The  reason  is  this :  A  chick's 
lungs  are  very  poorly  protected,  anatomically. 
Surrounding  the  spinal  column  and  projecting  in 
between  the  ribs  the  lungs  of  a  small  chick  are 
covered  only  by  a  bone  so  thin  as  to  be  partially 
transparent,  and  the  skin  with  its  accompanying 
down.  Now,  when  a  chick  becomes  cold  its  lungs 
are  apt  to  be  the  first  organs  affected,  and  unless 
they  are  soon  warmed  a  cold  may  become  con- 
tracted and  the  lungs  may  become  inflamed  or  eon- 
bested.  In  many  cases  the  congestion  may  become 
so  acute  that  the  tissue  is  broken  down  with  the 
formation  of  small  nodules  of  a  cheesy  consistency. 
Thousands  of  brooder  chicks  die  annually  from  this 
cause. 

Under  natural  conditions,  if  a  chick  becomes 
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cold  it  runs  under  the  mother  hen  and  its  back  and 
consequently  its  lungs,  become  warmed  at  once,  and 
our  brooders  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
chicks  are  warmed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  natural 
way.  hi  other  words  top  heat,  little  or  no  bottom 
heat,  contact  heat  if  practicable,  and  if  it  is  not 
practicable,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  heat  radiat- 
ing from  a  hot  bodv  immediatelv  above  the  chick's 
back. 

The  brooders  that  I  have  used  that  seem  to  meet 
these  requirements  most  fully  are  the  Universal 
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Hover  manufactured  by  the  Prairie  State  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  and  the  Cornell  Gasoline 
Brooder,  which  may  be  procured  from  Treman, 
iving  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  1ST.  Y.  The  latter  device  is 
for  use  in  colony  houses  and  possesses  many,  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  type  of  brooder.  The 
chickens  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  are 
kept  warm  by  a  hot  air  drum  about  2Vz  feet  in  dia- 
meter that  is  placed  just  above  the  chicks.  The 
hot  air  drum  is  covered  by  a  wooden  hover  three 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  long.  It  is  made  larger  than 
the  heating  drum  so  that  in  case  it  is  too  hot  im- 
mediately underneath  the  drum  the  chickens  can 
spread  out  toward  the  ends  and  yet  remain  pro- 
tected by  the  hover.  The  drum  is  kept  hot  by 
means  of  a  gasoline  flame.  The  burner  is  located 
under  the  floor  of  the  colony  house  and  the  heat 
is  conveyed  into  the  hot  air  drum  by  means  of  a 
short  pipe.  After  the  burner  is  properly  adjusted 
it  requires  no  attention  for  weeks  at  a  time.  This 
device  relieves  one  from  the  constant  attention 
necessarily  give  to  kerosene  lamps,  and  in  addition 
it  has  a  larger  capacity,  since  as  many  as  200 
chickens  may  be  brooded  successfully  in  one  of 
them. 

Chicks  weigh  about  lVz  ounces  each  when  first 
hatched,  and  they  can  be  made  to  weigh  2Vz  pounds 
or  40  ounces  when  twelve  weeks  old.  This  is  a 
gain  of  slightly  more  than  twice  the  original  weight 
per  week.  This  is  an  enormous  increase  in  live 
weight.  If  a  baby  weighing  ten  pounds  were  to 
grow  relatively  as  fast  as  a  chicken  it  would  weigh 
about  260  pounds  when  three  months  old.  In 
other  words  the  little  chick  possesses  an  enormous 
power  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  its  food 
supply  should  be  abundant,  easily  digestible,  and 
containing  the  nutritive  materials  properly  pro- 
portioned. Large  quantities  of  protein  and  ash 
constituents  are  required  in  the  food  of  growing 
chicks  for  best  results. 

The  old  rule  of  feeding  chicks  was  to  feed  little 
and  often,  or  what  they  would  quickly  clean  up 
every  two  hours.  Feeding  every  two  hours  requires 
a  large  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  atten- 
dant and  consequently  is  expensive  when  a  large 
number  of  chickens  must  be  attended  to.  I  have 
had  good  results  from  feeding  dry  mash  ad  libitum 
to  chicks  just  from  the  incubator.  The  mash  is 
oomposed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
and  ground  oats,  with  the  coarser  particles  sifted 
out,  and  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  beef  scrap. 

This  mixture  is  placed  in  shallow  dishes  where 
the  chicks  have  constant  access  to  it.  A  fresh 
supply  of  the  dry  mash  is  usually  provided  each 
day,  that  which  is  rejected  or  uneaten  being  fed  to 
older  fowls. 

In  addition  to  the  mash  the  chicks  are  fed  whole 
grain  scattered  in  fitter  so  that  they  are  obliged  to 
scratch  for  it.  When  fed  in  this  way  the  labor  is 
very  much  reduced  and  the  chicks  grow  and  thrive 
at  least  as  well  as  when  cared  for  by  the  average 
poultryman. 

In  conclusion  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ar- 
tificial incubation  and  brooding  require  careful, 
systematic  attention,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
time.  Also  a  certain  cash  expenditure  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  incubators  and  brooders,  and  unless 
a  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  many  cases  it  may  be  best  to 
confine  operations  to  natural  methods,  and  let  the 
liens  do  the  incubating  and  brooding. 

Upon  many  farms  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
required  to  purchase  incubators  and  brooders  were 
expended  in  providing  suitable  quarters  for  the 
broody  hens,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
attention  that  would  be  required  to  attend  to  the 
incubators  and  brooders  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  broody  hens  and  little  chickens,  more  and 
better  pullets  could  be  placed  in  the  laying  houses 
in  the  fall  as  a  result  of  the  season's  activity. 
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^^SV^y^  E  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to 
look  u | "'II  egg  production  in  the 
l/lffilif^  winter  time  as  the  most  important 
¥f^ra  lea  hire  of  the  egg  business,  but  now 
'^^^^^^S  the  high  price  of  eggs  and  the  in- 
^£p§£^(s2  (leasing  demand  for  the  same  cause 
us  to  turn  our  attention  to  other 
faff  periods  of  the  year.  Egg  production 
throughout  the  year  might  be  plotted  in  a 
curve.  It  starts  low  down  in  November  and 
December,  rises  to  its  height  in  March  and  April, 
in  the  natural  hatching  season,  and  falls  off  gradu- 
ally throughout  July  and  August  until  it  prac- 
tically ceases  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
October.  The  only  way  to  overcome  the  deficiency 
in  the  fall  seems  to  be  by  the  hatching  of  very 
early  pullets.  This  is  not  practical  for  the  farmer. 
He  can,  however,  improve  production  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  following  lines  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  how. 

Of  course,  we  desire  to  have  pure-bred  stock. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  keeping  a  mongrel 
flock  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  stock 
is  not  quite  so  important  for  summer  work  as  it  is 
for  winter  work,  yet  it  is  important.  For  the 
latter  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  early 
hatched,  fully  matured  stock,  but  for  the  former 
much  of  that  stock  that  was  not  mature  enough 
for  winter  work  will  be  available  for  summer  work. 
It  does  not  as  a  rule  pay  to  keep  it  over,  yet  there 
is  much  of  it  in  the  country. 

In  the  early  days  the  hens  roosted  outside  in  the 
trees  and  laid  when  and  where  they  pleased.  They 
will  do  it  yet  if  we  do  not  treat  them  kindly.  We 
must  provide  them  with  light,  airy,  clean,  well  ven- 
tilated quarters.  The  curtain  front  house  does 
this  if  properly  tended.  In  the  South  it  is  often 
the  custom  to  remove  the  roosts  from  the  back  to 
the  front  when  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  or  a 
series  of  double  roosts  may  be  provided,  allowing 
the  hens  to  choose  for  themselves. 

The  most  important  feature  in  summer  egg  pro- 
duction is  cleanliness.  In  many,  many  instances 
it  is  the  presence  of  filth,  insects  and  disease  thaf 
drives  the  hens  out  of  doors.  The  houses  must 
be  kept  clean  and  cool.  The  droppings  must  be 
cleaned  out  regularly  and  the  litter  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  damp  and  sour.  Dropping 
boards  should  not  be  used  unless  they  can  be 
cleaned  off  every  day.  Where  no  dropping  board 
is  used,  cleaning  twice  a  week  will  do  but  oftener 
would  be  better.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter  clean, 
fresh  soil  around  where  the  droppings  will  fall, 
for  soil  is  an  excellent  deodorizer  and  disinfectant. 
When  allowed  to  remain  too  long  the  accumulated 
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droppings  dry  out  and  become  excellent  breeding 
places  for  lice  and  mites. 

The  litter  on  the  floor  is  of  importance.  Straw 
or  marsh  hay  may  be  used  and  should  be  used  if 
it  can  be  readily  procured,  but  it  becomes  dirty 
quickly.  Some  use  shavings  or  soil,  but  these  are 
not  very  satisfactory  if  it  is  intended  that  the  grain 
be  fed  inside.  The  house  should  be  whitewashed. 
It  makes  the  house  much  brighter  and  light  is  one 
of  the  best  disinfectants  we  have.  Some  object  to 
the  dust,  but  the  dust  is  what  is  wanted.  Lice 
and  mites  breathe  through  pores  in  their  skin,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  to  combat  them  is  to  clog 
up  these  pores  with  dust,  oil,  etc.  That  is  why 
whitewash  is  used  on  the  walls  and  the  oily  disin- 
fectants on  the  roosts  and  nests. 

The  drinking  utensils,  the  troughs,  the  hoppers, 
the  nests  should  all  be  kept  clean.  The  nests  must 
be  cleaned  from  time  to  time  and  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  hay  or  straw  added.  Much  profit  is  lost  to 
the  farmer  by  having  dirty  nests.  The  hens  refuse 
to  lay  in  them,  the  eggs  are  lost.  With  no  litter 
in  the  nest  many  eggs  are  cracked  or  broken,  their 
contents  smeared  over  other  eggs,  and  the  nest 
material  made  foul  and  dirty.  Such  will  taint  the 
eggs  every  time  and  load  them  with  bacteria  which 
cause  early  decay. 
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The  question  of  feed  is  important.  The  amount 
of  corn  in  the  ration  should  be  reduced  in  warm 
weather.  More  wheat  and  oats  may  be  used,  pre- 
ferably a  little  of  both  if  market  prices  will  allow. 
The  hard  grains  may  be  fed  on  a  clean  piece  of 
ground  outside.  Some  continue  to  feed  in  the 
litter  in  the  summer,  which  is  good  if  the  hens  are 
closely  yarded. 

A  dry  mash  should  be  placed  before  them.  It 
may  be  hopper  fed  and  good  results  obtained.  It 
may  consist  of  varying  amounts  of  several  ingre- 
dients, but  one  composed  of  the  following  will  give 
very  fair  results :  2  parts  bran,  1  part  corn  meal, 
1  part  middlings,  Vz  to  1  part  linseed  meal,  and  1 
of  beef  scrap.  It  is  well  also  to  supplement  the 
dry  mash  with  an  occasional  wet  mash,  say  from 
two  to  three  times  a  week.  A  meat  mash  is  made 
thus :  Boil  some  cheap  meat  until  it  is  well  broken 
up;  take  an  ordinary  12-quart  pail,  place  in  it 
about  2  quarts  of  corn  meal,  pour  the  boiling  liquid 
slowly  over  it.  Stir  till  the  meal  has  taken  up  all 
the  moisture  it  can,  then  add  about  3  quarts  of 
bran  and  stir.  It  may  take  more,  in  which  case 
add  bran  until  the  whole  has  a  consistency  of  a 
brittle  dough.  If  the  birds  have  free  range  (and 
it  is  preferable  that  they  should,  for  one  can  not 
get  the  best  results  from  a  bare  yard),  the  use  of 
beef  scrap  and  green  food  will  not  be  so  necessary. 
If  the  birds  are  yarded  some  provisions  must  be 
made  for  green  food.  Rape  is  very  useful  for  this. 
If  handled  carefully  and  only  the  outer  leaves  re- 
moved, it  will  stay  green  and  succulent  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  As  a  rule  it  is  wise  to 
supply  birds  with  some  shell-forming  material  and 
grit  even  throughout  the  summer  months.  If  they 
do  not  need  it  they  will  not  eat  it. 

The  birds  must  have  water.  Watering  once  in 
every  two  or  three  days  will  not  do.  They  must 
be  watered  daily  with  good  fresh  water  in  clean 
dishes.  The  dishes  are  apt  to  become  slimy  and 
ill-smelling.  The}'  should  be  scalded  and  rinsed 
out  from  time  to  time.  The  place  where  the  water 
pail  is  set  is  important.  It  should  not  be  set  in  a 
house  where  all  sorts  of  dirt  will  fall  in  it.  It 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  sun  where  the  water 
will  become  hot.  The  birds  like  a  cool,  refreshing 
drink  as  well  as  a  man,  and  the  water  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 

Birds  do  enjoy  a  shady  place  in  summer  under 
the  trees,  in  a  raspberry  patch,  in  an  asparagus 
patch,  or  in  the  corn.  They  seem  to  enjoy  a  low, 
thick  shade  the  best,  and  if  it  is  convenient  either 
their  house  should  be  moved  to  the  shade  or  the 
shade  should  be  brought  to  them  by  planting  the 
above-mentioned  crops. 
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Someone  will  say,  Yes,  if  we  do  this  our  birds 
will  lay  in  such  a  place.  They  will  not  lay  any 
quantity  there  if  one  provides  proper  quarters 
within  doors.  A  clean,  cool  house,  well  ventilated., 
free  from  lice  and  mites,  darkened  nests  with  clean, 
fresh  litter  in  them,  broody  hens  removed  and  shut 
up  (nothing  breeds  lice  so  fast  as  a  bunch  of 
broody  hens  continually  sitting  on  the  nests), 
plenty  of  cooling  food,  range  and  green  stuff,  fresh 
water  in  clean  dishes,  and  a  nice  cool,  convenient 
shady  nook  in  which  to  spend  the  hot  parts  of  the 
day.   If  people  will  do  this,  take  pains  and  have  a 


sympathetic  interest  in  those  fowls,  gather  the  eggs 
regularly,  discard  the  cracked  and  dirty  ones, 
keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  sweet  place  and  market 
them  often;  they  will  get  more  eggs,  they  will  get 
better  prices,  their  eggs  will  become  known  in  the 
community  as  pure,  fresh  and  as  germless  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be. 

For  a  fancy  private  trade  the  eggs  should  be 
gathered  daily.  All  eggs  found  in  stolen  nests 
whose  freshness  is  in  doubt  should  be  used  either 
for  cooking,  as  in  that  case  they  can  be  thrown 
away  if  stale,  or  candled.    Candling,  however,  re- 


quires some  experience  and  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
market  only  those  eggs  which  are  known  to  be 
fresh.  During  warm  weather  delivery  should  be 
made  at  least  once  per  week,  as  eggs  soon  lose 
their  agreeable  flavor  particularly  when  fertile  and 
suitable  for  hatching.  In  fact  when  hens  are  kept 
merely  to  produce  market  eggs  it  is  better  not  to 
keep  cocks  with  them,  because  they  lay  at  least  as 
well  when  the  cocks  are  not  present;  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  cocks  is  avoided;  and  the  eggs  will 
retain  their  flavor  lonarer  than  if  fertilized. 
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German  Eggs. — Delicately  fry  one  slice  of  West- 
phalia ham,  then  mince  it  fine;  break  six  fresh 
eggs  and  beat  together,  then  scramble  together 
with  the  ham;  season  to  taste  and  serve  with  rye 
bread  toast. 

Wash  and  carefully  boil  two  quarts  of  spinach, 
chop  fine,  drain  and  make  a  rich  cream  sauce  for 
it  ;  poach  as  many  eggs  as  there  are  guests,  mix  the 
sauce  with  the  spinach  and  lay  the  eggs  on  the 
top. 

French  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs  hard,  strip  off  the 
shells,  cut  in  quarters  and  arrange  on  a  dish. 
Make  a  sauce  after  this  recipe:  Take  a  half  of 
a.  quarter  pound  of  fresh  butter  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens,  pour 
in  slowly  a  pint  of  milk,  which  should  be  boiling, 
add  the  seasoning,  boil  five  minutes,  add  the  rest 
of  the  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  pars- 
ley. Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  over  the 
eggs  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them ;  serve  garnished 
with  the  parsley. 

Butter  a  dish  thickly  with  good  butter,  let  it 
heat  until  the  butter  melts,  break  four  eggs  into 
it  and  sprinkle  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  lay- 
ing thin  slices  of  butter  on  top  of  each  egg;  put 
the  dish  in  the  oven  and  let  remain  until  the  whites 


are  set,  but  not  hard,  and  serve  quickly;  garnish 
with  parsley. 

English  Eggs. — Put  one  pint  of  water,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar 
into  a  frying  pan  and  bring  to  a  boil;  break  four 
eggs  into  separate  cups,  then  turn  them  carefully 
into  the  boiling  mixture  without  breaking  the 
yolks;  when  poached  lift  onto  a  hot  platter  and 
have  ready  a  sauce  made  of  a  half  gill  of  cream,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  a  pinch  of  sugar; 
serve  at  once. 

Scotch  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs  for  ten  minutes, 
and  when  cold  strip  from  the  shells  and  roll  them 
in  a  good  force  meat  and  fry  in  very  hot  lard ; 
drain  and  lay  on  the  platter  and  turn  around  them 
a  pint  of  rich  brown  gravy. 

Russian  Eggs. — On  delicate  slices  of  toast 
spread  a  layer  of  caviar  and  place  a  fresh  poached 
egg  on  top;  pepper,  salt  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  are  added,  and  a  garnish  of  parsley ;  serve  at 
once. 

Turkish  Eggs. — Boil  six  kidneys  and  six  chick- 
en livers  and  hearts  with  an  onion  and  a  spice  bag, 
throwing  off  the  water  six  times.  Make  a  rich 
brown  sauce,  adding  a  little  wine,  and  add  the  kid- 
neys ;  pour  on  a  hot  platter  and  place  as  many  care- 


fully poached  eggs  over  the  top  as  there  are  guests. 

Norwegian  Eggs. — Place  on  a  platter  large 
flakes  of  smoked  salmon,  scramble  six  eggs  in  but- 
ter, season  and  spread  over  the  top  of  the  salmon ; 
serve  hot. 

Hungarian  Eggs. — Arrange  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
pudding  dish,  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
pour  over  the  top  sour  cream  enough  to  just  cover 
the  ingredients.    Bake  a  delicate  brown. 

Spanish  Omelet. — Cut  three  slices  of  bacon  in- 
to dice  and  fry  a  delicate  brown,  then  add  two 
sliced  tomatoes,  one  onion  minced,  six  sliced  mush- 
rooms, pepper  and  salt.  Stir  and  cook  ten  minutes. 
Break  six  fresh  eggs  into  a  bowl,  beat  lightly  with 
a  fork.  Put  a  small  lump  of  butter  into  the  ome- 
let pan,  and  when  hot  pour  in  the  eggs  and  shake 
gently  until  set,  then  turn  on  the  other  mixture 
and  fold  the  omelet  and  serve  quickly. 

Irish  Eggs. — On  delicately  broiled  slices  of  ba- 
con poached  eggs  are  placed  and  covered  with  a 
rich  cream  sauce. 

American  Eggs. — Needless  to  say  that  the  best 
known  egg  dish  of  the  country  is  the  fried  egg 
served  with  fried  ham,  though  the  best  known  dish- 
es of  other  nations  find  their  way  to  all  the  menus 
of  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants. — The  Star. 
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Oriental  Pigeons 


By  A.  A.  Goodall,  London,  England 


HE  pigeon  breeders  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  their  brother-fanciers  in  the 
near  East  for  the  many  charming 
varieties,  exquisite  alike  in  form  and 
feather,  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  added  to  the  already  extensive 
list  of  breeds  under  cultivation  in  this 
country.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar is  the  group  known  as  the  Oriental 
Frills,  comprising  many  distinct  sub-varieties  of 
high  artistic  merit — all  more  or  less  diversified  as 
to  color  detail,  yet  exhibiting  strongly  characteristic 
features. 

In  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  group  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  these  pigeons  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  fostered  and  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  Their  breeding  has,  in  fact,  been  re- 
duced to  a  fine  art ;  for  the  fanciers  of  those  regions 
inherit  a  strong  passion  for  the  beautiful  pigeons 
and  lavish  upon  them  all  the  tender  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  affectionate  attention  of  which 
their  warm  natures  are  capable.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  may  be  better  understood 
when  we  remember  that  nearly  every  inhabitant  of 
any  standing  whatever  in  towns  and  cities  of  the 
East  possesses  his  flock  of  pigeons — kept  solely 
for  pleasure,  and  without  the  inducements  offered 
to  breeders  here,  whose  principal  objective  is  the 
show-pen.  To  the  late  Mr.  H.  P.  Caridia,  of 
Smyrna,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  importations 
of  Oriental  Frills  into  England,  and  some  of  the 
older  fanciers  of  today  are  able  to  recall  the  won- 
derful impression  these  made  among  breeders 
generally  before  the  latter  half  of  last  century  was 
far  advanced. 


Mr.  Caridia  resided  at  one  time  in  Birmingham ; 
there  he  got  together  a  splendid  collection  of  his 
favorites — at  the  time  as  unique  as  it  was  famous. 
It  is  probable  that  no  breeder  ever  possessed  so 
wide  an  acquaintance  of  the  short-faced  frilled 
pigeons  as  this  astute  fancier,  although,  since  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  many  noted  lofts  have 
come  into  existence. 

As  has  been  said,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Oriental  Frills  preserve  the  same  characteristics  as 
far  as  structural  outline  and  general  conformation 
are  concerned.  All  are  of  the  owl  type ;  short,  full- 
headed,  cobby  and  compact.  The  beak  is  set  on  at 
a  downward  inclination,  as  in  the  owl  itself;  it  is 
likewise  short  and  strong.  In  most  cases  the  legs 
are  covered  with  close-fitting  feathers,  similar  to 
those  of  the  grouse;  the  neck  is  short  and  full, 
being  well  provided  with  gullet.  From  below  the 
beak — extending  down  the  front  of  the  neck,  on 
to  +he  breast — is  the  curious  double  row  of  feathers 
termed  the  frill,  which  gives  this  interesting  group 
of  pigeons  the  specific  name  by  which  they  are 
known.  One  might  here  note  that  a  full,  round 
breast,  prominent  and  fairly  broad,  is  a  point  much 
insisted  upon  by  breeders  of  Oriental  Frills. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  at  present 
kept  and  exhibited  in  this  country,  viz :  Satinettes, 
with  their  sub-varieties :  Brunettes,  in  brown, 
black,  satin,  sulphur,  spangled  and  laced,  also  blue 
and  silver-barred ;  Vizors,  Turbiteens,  Dominoes 
and  Capuchins. 

Of  these  the  first-named  are  undoubtedly  the 
oldest,  and  constitute  the  parent  stock  from  which 
many  of  the  other  kinds  have  been  evolved.  Sati- 
nettes and  Blondinettes  form  the  two  heads  of  their 


respective  sections,  and  their  sub-varieties  adhere 
in  general  arrangement  of  feather  to  the  markings 
they  exhibit.  Both  are  variously  crested  or  plain- 
headed,  but  in  the  Satinette  varieties  the  body  is 
white,  the  wings  and  tail  being  colored;  while  the 
Blondinettes  are  self-colored  throughout.  Such  are 
the  main  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
kinds,  but  to  appreciate  the  intricacies  of  color  and 
markings  that  distinguish  the  many  varieties,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  them  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

The  Orientals  are  comparatively  hardy  pigeons 
and  free  breeders.  Their  extreme  beauty  makes 
them  desirable  as  inmates  of  the  loft,  and  as  a 
group  they  are  certainly  among  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  the  fancy  pigeons.  In  the  show-pen  they 
come  in  for  a  far  greater  share  of  admiration  than 
varieties  of  the  so-called  "classic"  order — that  is, 
breeds  wherein  structural  peculiarities  constitute 
the  most  valued  properties ;  nor  can  this  be  won- 
dered at  when  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  these 
flower-like  Orientals  is  taken  into  consideration. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  veritable  living 
blossoms,  as  one  sees  them  staged  in  spotless  order 
at  the  great  exhibitions,  whese  none  but  the  very 
choicest  find  a  place.  Like  all  similarly-attired 
pigeons,  the  Oriental  Frills  do  not  assume  their 
wonderfully  arranged  plumage  in  full  perfection 
until  after  their  first  adult  moult,  and  they  are 
generally  at  their  best  when  about  three  years  old. 
The  young  are  insignificant  looking  birds,  with  ill- 
defined  mottlings  on  their  usually  dusky  plumage, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  their  appearance  that  gives 
promise  of  the  splendor  that  will  ultimately  be 
theirs. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 


Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Good  Advice 

The  poultry  raiser  who  is  feeding  the 
little  chicks  red  pepper,  carbolic  acid 
and  turpentine  should  stop  all  that 
and  bake  the  feed.  Mix  it  up  as  if 
you  were  going  to  make  cornbread  for 
dinner,  leaving  out  the  eggs  and  sugar. 
Take  sour  milk,  soda  and  salt,  stir  in 
your  meal,  and  then  bake.  When 
baked,  crumble  fine,  soften  and  feed 
the  little  chicks.  Feed  them  baked 
cornbread  until  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  and  gapes  will  be  a  thing 
unknown  in  chicks.  You  can  make 
enough  to  do  two  or  three  days  at  one 
time.  Save  all  the  scraps  of  bread, 
cake  and  scrapings  of  all  kinds  to  feed 
for  a  change.  A  large  amount  of  val- 
uable material  may  be  utilized  if  cook- 
ed. Pea  pods,  string  beans,  apples, 
squashes  and  many  other  articles,  if 
placed  in  a  pot  and  boiled  until  ten- 
der, will  furnish  a  quantity  of  food 
that  is  really  more  serviceable  than 
too  much  grain.  Ducks  and  geese  may 
be  kept  at  little  expense  by  this  mode 
of  feeding,  while  turkeys  and  chickens 
will  appreciate  the  change  at  once. 
Turnips  and  carrots,  if  cooked  and  fed 
to  all  kinds  of  fowls,  will  furnish  a 
cheap  and  nutritious  diet,  promoting 
health  and  preventing  too  much  fat 
In  feeding  such  material  no  grain  is 
necessary  except  at  night,  when  whole 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  should  be  given. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  foods  is 
cooked  potatoes  and  sour  milk.  If  this 
be  fed,  first  thickened  with  ground 
oats,  it  will  cause  the  hens  to  lay  more 
eggs  than  when  an  exclusive  grain  diet 
is  given.  Fowls  should  have  plenty  of 
bulky  food  if  they  are  to  be  made 
profitable. 


The  Object  of  Feeding 
a  Balanced  Ration 

Poultry  and  what  it  produces  is  on- 
ly a  product  of  what  it  eats;  the  nearer 
the  food  is  balanced  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  poultry  needs  the  more 
they  will  be  able  to  produce. 

Food  stuffs  are  divided  into  two  main 
groups— Proteids  and  Carbohydrates. 
Nitrogens  or  proteids  are  the  albu- 
minous muscle  and  nerve  builders,  the 
carbohydrates  the  heat  and  fat;  both 
contain  ash  in  the  way  of  phosphate, 
lime  and  salts,  which  are  necessary  to 
animal  life.  All  vegetables  and  grain 
contain  both  protein  and  carbohy- 
drates, but  none  in  the  right  propor- 
tion when  fed  alone.  The  weight,  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  average 
farm  animal  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  fat.  The  animals  are  not  capable 
of  converting  fat  forming  food  into 
muscles  and  nerves,  but  all  the  food 
they  eat  must  be  digested  before  any 
of  it  is  available  as  nutriment,  and  if 
they  have  to  digest  a  lot  of  feed  they 
have  no  use  for,  it  is  not  only  a  waste 
in  animal  energy,  but  a  waste  in  food 
also. 

Corn,  cracked,  and  corn  meal  is  the 
most  relishable  food  of  all  grains  fed 
to  farm  animals  and  no  doubt  is  more 
largely  fed  than  any  other  grain  in 
the  United  States,  owing  particularly 
perhaps  to  the  low  cost,  and  the  advan- 
tages in  raising  it,  but  when  fed  alone 
it  is  too  fattening  as  a  poultry  or  dairy 
food. 

Oats  as  a  complete  ration  comes  the 
nearest  of  any  grain  grown,  but  is  too 
expensive  when  fed  alone,  but  should 
always  be  a  part  of  the  ration;  barley 
is  a  good  substitute  for  oats  when 
ground,  whole  wheat  is  fattening,  but 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  and  buck- 
wheat middlings  are  rich  in  protein 
and  ash,  gluten;  cotton  and  linseed 
meal  are  rich  in  protein,  but  are  hard  to 


digest  and  should  be  fed  sparingly.  Al- 
falfa and  clover  meal  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  contain  more  lime  than  any 
of  the  grains.  High  grade  ground  beef 
scraps  are  richest  in  protein  of  all 
feeds.  Bone  meal  is  rich  in  phosphate 
of  lime;  oyster  shells  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Poultry  when  given  their  freedom  to 
roam  the  fields  in  the  warm  season, 
will  balance  their  own  rations  and  will 
be  healthy,  plump  and  productive;  but 
when  confined  to  small  yards  their 
health  and  productiveness  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  care  and  feed  given 
them.  If  given  the  proper  care  and  a 
good  balanced  ration,  they  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  labor.  A  dry  mash  feed 
as  a  part  ration  has  many  advantages 
over  a  wet  mash  or  a  whole  grain  feed- 
ing. They  can  not  eat  dry  mash  so 
rapidly,  it  develops  a  greater  power  of 
digestion  and  is  more  easily  digested 
than  wet  mash  or  whole  grains. 

A  good  ration  can  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing grains:  Wheat  bran  25  lbs., 
wheat  or  buckwheat  middlings  25  lbs., 
corn  meal  10  lbs.,  clover  or  alfalfa 
meal  15  lbs.,  gluten  or  linseed  meal  10 
lbs.,  ground  beef  scraps  10  lbs.,  bone 
meal  3  lbs.,  fine  charcoal,  2  lbs. 

Scratch  food:  Cracked  corn  50  lbs., 
wheat  10  lbs.,  buckwheat  10  lbs.,  oats 
10  lbs.,  barley  10  lbs.,  kaffir  corn  5  lbs., 
grit  and  oyster  shells  equal  parts  5  lbs. 
— J.  A.  Jocoy. 


Marketing  Eggs 

There  is  as  much  science  in  the  mar- 
keting of  eggs  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  poultry  industry.  In  the  first 
place  eggs  should  be  gathered  twice  a 
day  during  hot  weather  and  stored  in 
a  clean  wooden  box  in  the  cellar,  which 
is  cool,  sweet  and  clean.  The  eggs  that 
are  soiled  should  be  washed  by  apply- 
ing warm  water  and  brush  and  dried 
with  a  cloth. 

When  the  day  arrives  for  shipment — 
and  such  shipments  should  be  made  as 
regular  as  possible — the  eggs  should  be 
brought  from  the  cellar  and  before 
packing  them  in  the  cases  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  sweat  or  moisture 
which  is  sure  to  collect  on  them  to 
become  dried  off.  Small,  undersized 
or  misshapen  eggs  should  be  discarded, 
as  well  as  double-yolked  and  thin  shell- 
ed eggs.  Uniformity  as  to  size  and  col- 
or should  be  sought  after  and  white 
and  dark  shelled  eggs  should  be  pack- 
ed by  themselves.  Pains  taken  along 
these  lines  cause  the  eggs  to  command 
the  highest  price. 

Cases  in  which  eggs  are  shipped  to 
market  should  be  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. If  they  are  painted  some  strik- 
ing color  that  contrasts  with  the  color 
of  the  eggs  they  are  sure  to  attract  the 
customer's  eye.  A  private  mark  upon 
each  egg  is  a  good  way  of  establish- 
ing one's  reputation  for  fresh  eggs. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  to  be 
greatly  desired,  both  in  the  eggs  and 
the  package. 

The  same  pains  should  be  taken 
when  marketing  eggs  to  private  trade. 
One's  personal  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  his  horse  and  vehi- 
cle, must  be  looked  after,  for  such 
things  go  a  long  way  toward  forming 
impressions. 

Shipments  of  eggs  should  be  made  as 
often  as  possible  during  hot  weather 
and  as  often  as  once  a  week  at  the 
longest.  When  retailing  eggs  one  reg- 
ular day  out  of  every  week  should  be 
set  aside  for  delivering  fresh  eggs  to 
one's  customers. 

Doubtful  eggs  should  never  be  mar- 
keted under  any  condition,  for  one  bad 
egg  may  lose  one's  best  customer.  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  like  to  be 
done  by"  is  a  rule  that  is  as  applicable 
in  this  as  in  any  other  business. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ) 

HEN-E-TA 

OUT  30  %  PURE  BONE  ASH 

NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
BONE  NEEDED  |  GRIT  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  BEEF -SCRAPS  NEEDED 
N0M0RE CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
N0M0RE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

100  lbs  -  -  $2.25 
500  lbs     -     ■  9.00 


CROW, 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 


name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.JT  ^tlEPT.     IQ  FLEMINCTON,  W.VA. 


FOR  SALE 

CHICKEN  PLANT 

The  favorably  known  FRENEAU  POULTRY  FARM— I '..  miles 
from  Matawan.  N.  J.;  30  miles  from  Now  York  City;  just  op- 
posite Freneau  .Station;  30  acres  choice  land.  ....idern  dwelling, 
improvements,  barns,  best  equipped  incubator,  brooder  and 
laving  houses.  Capacity  3.000  Chicks.  Excellent  surround- 
ings—churches,  high  and  other  schools,  trolleys.  Liberal  terms. 

JULES  FEHR,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  TOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new.  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  rev  sed. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Te  ms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 

R.  L.  BL ANTON  "Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 


BUILT  ON  THE  SQUARE.    SOLD  ON  THE  SQUARE. 
GUARANTEED  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  SQUARE  DEAL. 


Three  times  the  regulating  power,  half  the  expense, 
none  of  the  worry.  The  only  incubator  which  au- 
tomatically airs  the  eggs.  Cannot  Overheat. 

Send  for  our  Poultry  Gu.de  and  Catalogue.  It's 
free  if  you  mention  The  Feather. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  tor  hatching 
$3.00  per  15. 


'The  Whole  Thing  in  An  Eggshell.1 


W.  C.  CR0NK,  Hinsdale,  III.,  Rl. 


'IROHAQE 


Combined 
No.  6  Doable 
and  Single 

Wheel  Hoe,   Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 

Whether  the  man.  of  the  house  or  the  lady  of  the  house  or  the  small 
boy  makes  the  garden,  all  of  the  necessary  work  is  easily  done  when  you 
use  one  of  these  tools.    Does  A  DAY'S  WORK  IN  60  MINUTES. 

Not  only  does  this  tool  do  the  work  more  easily  and  better  than  in 
the  old  way,  but  you  can  pet  over  your  ground  more  often,  keep  the  weeds 
out  entirely  and  keep  all  of  the  moisture  by  constant  cultivation.  You 
can  open  furrows,  sow  seed  and  cover  and  roll  it,  mark  your  next  row, 
trim  out  the  weeds  and  cultivate  with  hoe,  teeth,  or  rakes,  level 
the  piece  of  ground,  ridge  your  rows,  if  necessary. 

Thirty  or  more  combinations  are  made  with  this  and  other 
"Iron  Age"  garden  tools — in  the  line  will  he  found  something 
to  tit  each  one's  particular  needs  and  each  pocketbook. 
Prices  run  from 92.50  to  il2.00.    A  great  many  attachments 
are  furnished  and  made  so  they  can  be  applied  to  any 
one  of  several  tools,  old  as  well  as  new. 

Write  for  complete  "Iron  Age"  catalog 
to-day  and  see  which  one  answers  your 
purpose  best.  Address 
BATEMAN  M'F'G  C0..Boi  300  Grenloch.  H.J. 
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The  Feather 


The  Business  World 


Arthur  Fretz,  of  the  Hillside  Poultry 
Farm,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  who  breeds 
only  Black  Langshans,  writes  that  he 
has  the  best  stock  this  year  that  he 
ever  raised.  He  says  that  he  can  sup- 
ply all  your  wants  in  his  line  at  "live 
and  let  live"  prices. 


John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  just  issued  his  large  illustrated 
circular  and  price  list  of  varieties  of 
poultry  and  eggs  for  hatching.  He 
has  a  large  list  to  select  from  and  you 
will  no  doubt  find  something  to  inter- 
est you  in  his  circular. 

George  A.  Brown,  proprietor  of  the 
Brown  Beagle  Kennels,  York,  Pa.,  is 
well  equipped  for  supplying  good  sport- 
ing and  pet  dogs.  He  makes  a  special- 
ty of  Beagles  and  Fox  Hounds,  and 
can  furnish  some  good  testimonials 
from  purchasers.  He  also  breeds  fancy 
pigeons  of  all  varieties. 


If  interested  in  Bantams  you  should 
send  for  the  circular  issued  by  A.  A. 
Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan,  Wis.  His  many 
varieties  of  Bantams  have  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  his  breed- 
ing yards  cover  nearly  four  acres.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you  write  him 
for  your  wants. 


The  Rhode  Island  White  Poultry 
Farm,  Towanda,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  neat 
little  circular  that  goes  right  to  the 
point  about  their  Rhode  Island  Whites. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jocoy,  the  proprietor  of  this 
farm,  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
in  poultry  matters  and  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  You  should  send  for  one 
of  his  instructive  circulars. 


At  the  recent  Boston  show,  J.  E. 
Morse,  Taunton,  Mass.,  won  on  Part- 
ridge Cochin  Bantams,  2d  cock,  1st 
cockerel,  1st  pullet  and  2d  hen.  He 
has  bred  these  birds  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  has  also  been  successful  at 
the  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Brockton, 
Mass.,  shows.  His  Silver  Penciled 
Wyandottes  were  winners  at  the  same 
shows,  and  can  supply  your  egg  orders 
for  both  of  the  above  varieties. 

Lewis  Wright,  author  of  "Wright's 
New  Book  of  Poultry,"  which  is  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  was  the  one  authori- 
ty on  poultry-raising  chosen  by  the 
editors  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  to  write  all 
the  articles  relating  to  poultry  and 
poultry  raising  which  appear  in  the 
new  Cambridge  edition.  Into  his  vo- 
luminous "New  Book  of  Poultry"  Mr. 
Wright  has  written  the  results  of 
thirty-five  years  of  breeding  and  suc- 
cessful poultry  work,  and  the  book  to- 
day is  considered,  in  many  respects,  a 
poultry  institution. 

Frank  T.  Phillips,  Lonaconing,  Md., 
has  been  a  breeder  of  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  the  past  nine  years  and  has 
had  pronounced  success  in  the  shows. 
He  has  won  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  and  Frostburg,  Md.  At  the 
Somerset  show  last  season  he  won  on 
1st  cock.  1st  hen,  1st  cockerel,  2d  and 
3d  pullets;  at  Washington,  D.  C,  2d 
cock,  1st  cockerel,  3d  and  4th  pullets; 
at  Elkins,  1st  cock,  1st,  2d  and  3d  hens, 
1st  cockerel,  1st  and  2d  pullets;  at 
Frostburg,  1st  cock,  1st,  2d  and  4th 
hens,  2d  cockerel,  2d  and  3d  pullets. 
He  is  breeding  from  five  well  mated 
pens,  and  is  now  prepared  to  supply 
orders  for  eggs. 


If  you  are  going  to  put  a  fence 
around  your  poultry  yard  why  not  put 
in  a  good  one  at  once  and  be  done 
with  it?  A  real  fence  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  good  investment,  while  a  cheap  one 
is  not  only  a  loss  in  the  end  but  a 
positive  nuisance  at  all  times.  What 
you  want  is  a  strong,  durable,  good- 
looking  fence,  that  will  wear  for  all 
time  and  won't  rust.  A  fence  that 
while  strong  enough  for  general  farm 
use  is  still  closely  woven  enough  to 
keep  the  little  chickens  in  and  maraud- 
ing animals  out.  That  is  the  sort  of 
fence  the  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Co.,  ' 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been  making 
a  specialty  of  for  some  years.  A  fence 
that  is  so  strong  and  stiff  you  need  no  ' 
top  or  bottom  boards,  and  practically 
only  one-half  the  number  of  posts.  In 
other  words,  a  fence  that  won't  sag  be- 
cause it  can't  sag.  A  poultry  fence 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  stock  fence. 
These  points  are  of  vital  interest  to 
the  buyer  and  should  show  him  at  once 
that  a  fence  of  this  character  is  by 
long  odds  the  best  and  far  the  cheap- 
est in  the  end.  So  why  experiment? 
Why  not  write  at  once  for  their  book- 
let and  learn  the  truth?  It's  yours  for 
the  asking.  Address  Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


All  poultry  raisers  each  season  suf- 
fer losses,  which,  if  eliminated,  would 
effect  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
profits  for  the  year.  One  of  the  great- 
est losses  to  contend  with  is,  no  doubt, 
that  incurred  by  the  depredations  of 
rats  and  mice.  Conditions  here  are 
hard  to  meet,  as  traps  seem  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  use  of  poisons  is  only 
a  risk  of  further  loss,  as  they  are  obvi- 
ously a  source  of  destruction  to  poul- 
try and  domestic  animals  as  well.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  has  been  found  by  the 
Pasteur  Laboratories  of  America, 
whose  advertisement  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue.  They  have  a  virus 
which  is  furnished  in  either  bouillon 
or  gelatin  form,  and  which  is  fed  to 
the  rodents  on  bait.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  a  mortal  and  contagious 
disease  develops  in  the  rodents,  which 
rapidly  spreads.  The  disease  is  char- 
acteristic, however,  in  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  rodent  family.  The  virus 
might  well  be  called  the  "Ideal  Rodent 
Exterminator,"  for  here  is  a  prepara- 
tion that  affects  not  only  the  rats  and 
mice  that  partake  of  the  bait,  but  the 
disease  which  it  gives  them  is  com- 
municated to  their  companions.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  an  extensive  area 
can  be  cleared  of  the  rodents,  and  be- 
ing fatal  only  to  rats  and  mice,  the 
virus  can  be  used  with  safety  any- 
where without  endangering  other  life. 
Our  readers  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  give  this  matter  their 
thorough  consideration.  Full  particu- 
lars will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  either  the  Chicago  office,  325  Dear- 
born St.,  or  the  New  York  office,  366 
West  11th  St.,  of  the  above  mentioned 
company,  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 


"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are 
again  in  the  field  and  wish  you  suc- 
cess."— J.  A.  Jocoy,  Towanda,  Pa. 


"I  always  did  like  The  Feather. 
Wishing  you  success." — John  W.  Hall, 
Marion  Station,  Md. 


II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  loae  a 
*»  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 

Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty-  Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 

five  words  or  loss  inserted  under  this  head-  though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 

ing  at  the  following  rates:  when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 

become  acquainted  with  it.     Length  of  ad 

One  time                                              $1.00  is  not  limited,  hut  additional  words  will  he 

Three  times                                           2.00  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 

Hmes                                              4  00  "ne  lnsertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 

»ix  rimes                                                <t.uu  insertion  .when   run  three  times  or  more. 

One  year                                                7.00  Figures  count  as  single  words. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  FARM 
Breeds  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Prize-winning  matings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

400  CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Cockerels  and  Pullets,  fit  for  the  early 
shows,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Write  us  for  prices  for  show  birds  or 
breeders.  A.  W.  Rudy  &  Son.  Hagers- 
town,  Md. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  n!  Y.— HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer. 


FIKE'S  BARRED  ROCKS — 500  STRuNG, 
Vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Get  my  winnings  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1909.  Greatest  victory  ever 
won  by  one  breeder;  eight  winning  males 
and  a  clean  sweep  on  pullets.  H.  L.  Fike, 
4  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

HALL'S  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leg- 
horns from  Prize  Stock.  Make  money  by 
raising  the  best.  Forty-four  money-mak- 
ing varieties  of  Strawberries.  Write  to- 
day for  my  Free  Poultry  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 
John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

HAPPY  JOHN'S  POULTRY  PLANT,  VER- 
sailles,  Ohio.  Stock,  Barred  and  Ringlet 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
Orpingtons.  Bargain  to  make  room.  Eggs 
in  season. 


DARLINGTON  POULTRY  fcajitM.  WHITE 
Rocks  Exclusively;  the  quality  kind  for 
egg,  size  and  beauty;  no  incubator  or 
brooders  used — the  natural  way.  Fine, 
healthy  stock:  prices  right;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  James  T.  Jones,  Darlington, 
Md.  

SILVER  PENCILED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
the  new  utility  and  beauty  breed.  Eggs, 
$3  for  15;  $5  per  30.  Stock  for  sale. 
Herb  Faller.  Newton.  111. 

BARRED  ROCKS  A  SPECIALTY  FOR 
market  or  the  show  room.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Eggs  $1 
15,  $5  100.  Write  for  booklet.  R.  A. 
Graff,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

BUFF  ROCKS— PRIZEWINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Washington,  N.  J.,  Box  B. 

LEGHORNS 


TEN  YEARS  BREEDING  SINGLE-COMB 
Buff  Leghorns,  Single  Birds,  Trios,  Pens, 
bred  from  New  York,  Trenton  and  Easton 
winners.  Positively  square  dealing. 
Special  autumn  prices.  James  Kugler, 
Jr.,  Route  1-K,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

GOLDEN  BUFF  STRAIN  SINGLE- 
Combed  Buff  Leghorns.  Madison  Square 
and  Rochester  winners.  Stock  for  sale. 
Show  birds  a  specialty.  Buff  Leghorn 
Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 

H  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  thirteen;  two  sittings.  $2, 
Paul  S.  Patterson,  Staunton,  Va.,  Route 
2.  

r!  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (242-EGG 
Strain,  female  line  my  specialty).  Eggs, 
$1  per  fifteen.  Won  the  highest  honors 
at  the  last  two  Schenectady  shows.  Why 
pay  $2  to  $5  for  eggs  when  you  can  get 
as  good  for  $1?  Wm.  Gaffey,  South  Wor- 
cester, N.  Y. 

WYANDOTTES 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want:  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

SILVER  PENCILED  WYANDOTTE. 
Winners  at  Boston,  Providence.  Brockton. 
Eggs  from  best  pen,  $3;  others,  $2  sitting. 
J.  E.  Morse.  Taunton.  Mass. 


HIGH  QUALITY  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
dottes,  winners  at  Rochester,  Pittsburg, 
Lebanon,  Lititz.  Stock  for  sale.  Show 
birds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Buff 
Leghorn  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY 
They  have  the  Wyandotte  shape,  good 
combs  and  even  color  of  the  right  shade 
A  few  extra  good  breeders  and  some  fine 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
W.  P.  Pratt,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS,  HENS,  PULLETS,  FROM 
line  Prize  Breeders.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Orpington,  Barred  Rock.  Limited 
number  of  these  desirable  beauties  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  now 
Miss  Clara  L.  Smith,  Landor  Poultry 
lards,  Croxton,  Va. 


COLUMBIA  SILVER  LACE,  WHITE  AND 
Golden  Wyandottes.  Fifteen  Eggs,  $1.25- 
30.  $2;  50,  $3.  Thirty-two  page  catalogue 
for  stamp.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  "DUSTIN" 
strain.  $2.50  per  setting  of  15  eggs  A 
S.  Duffey,  Falls  Church,  Va.  Phone,  Falls 
Church  :X>. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous,  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
nall.  Pattstown,  Pa. 

MINORCAS 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  MINORCAS 
Fifteen  Eggs,  $1.25;  30,  $2;  50,  $3.  Stock 
for  sale.  Two  red  stamps  for  catalogue 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  GOOD  ROSE  OK 
Single-combed  Rhode  Island  Reds,  why 
not  get  them  of  one  who  has  bred  them 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  who  has 
-judged  more  Reds  than  any  other  man 
living,  also  breeding  Houdans?  Send  for 
circular.  Eggs.  $2  and  $5  for  fifteen. 
Also  Pekin  Ducks,  Embden  and  Toulouse 
Geese.    Dan'l  P.  Shove.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

MY  R.  I.  WHITES  COME  NEAREST  TO 
the  all  round  fowl  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  When  I  originated  this  breed 
twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  my  aim  was  to  develop  a  breed 
that  would  equal  the  Leghorns  as  layers, 
mature  early,  be  easy  to  breed,  and  be  of 
the  highest  class  dressed  poultry.  Free 
circular  that  tells  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. It  also  tells  about  the  most 
practical  poultry  feeder  and  exerciser 
ever  invented.    J.  A.  Jocoy,  Towanda,  Fa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES.  A  GRAND 
new  breed  with  a  future.  Investigate 
them.  Send  for  catalogue  and  mating 
list  and  get  started  in  1911  with  these 
great  fowls.  E.  C.  Bartlett,  Lake  View 
Poultry  Farm,  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Box  700. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES— IN  VESTI- 
gate  this  grand,  new  breed.  Are  des- 
tined to  excel  all  others  as  utility  fowls. 
Get  started  with  them  in  1911.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  mating  list.  E.  C.  Bai  t 
lett.  Lakeview  Farm.  Box  500.  Borodino, 
N.  Y.  

PHEASANTS 

$3.50  A  POUND,  THE  MARKET  PRICE 
for  Pheasants.  Easily  raised.  Read  all 
about  these  rich,  game  birds  in  the  Re- 
liable Pheasant  Standard.  Immensely 
illustrated,  colored  plates,  75  cents  copy. 
Not  satisfied,  money  back.  Price  cata- 
logue, colored  plates,  300  illustrations,  20 
cents:  full  description  of  Pet  Stn.k. 
Pheasants,  Poultry,  Quail,  Game.  Pea- 
fowl. Phoenixfowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Waterfowl.  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrots, 
Egyptian  Geese.  Squirrels.  Etc.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Exchanges.  U.  S.  Pheasantry. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  AMHERST.  GOLDEN 
Silver,  Reeves,  Mongolian,  Elliot,  Versi 
Color,  and  other  Pheasants.  Price  list 
free:  no  duty  on  pheasants.  John  Down- 
ham.  Strathroy,  Ontario.  Canada. 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey.  For  the  he;t 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS  AND 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Exclusively;  some 
large,  vigorous  young  toms  for  sale;  now 
is  the  time  to  purchase  your  breeding 
stock  for  spring.  Miss  Julia  Jones,  To- 
baccoville,  N.  C. 


DORKINGS 


SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS  EXCLUSIVE- 
ly  for  twenty-two  years  The  very  finest 
as  my  records  show.  Won  more  first  and 
special  prizes  at  New  York  and  Boston 
the  last  fourteen  years  than  all  my  com- 
petitors combined.  Late  winnings,  1911; 
$100  Champion  Challenge  Cup;  Dorking 
Club  Challenge  Cup;  Gold  Special;  Silver 
Medal;  Fir*t  Collection  and  Color  and 
Shape  Specials.  Eggs  from  fine  matiugs, 
$3  per  thirteen;  $5  per  twenty-six.  Wat- 
son Westfall.  Sayre,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  WHITE  HOLLAND 
Turkeys,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leg- 
horns, R.  I.  Reds,  Poultry.  Beauties  bred 
from  winners.  Prices  right.  Circular 
free.    Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  WELL 
Bred,  Well  Grown.  Prices  advanced  after 
January  1.    M.  A.  Hutton,  Clopper,  Md. 

WILD  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE. 
Fine  ones,  1910  hatch.  Prices  reasonable. 
Miss  Teresa  Davies,  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
Route  4. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK. 
$1  per  eleven.  E.  R.  Plummer,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 


PIGEONS 


85  CENTS  PAIR,  MATED  HOMERS. 
Largest.  Best  Breeders.  Safe  delivery. 
Fancy  Pigeons  cheap.  I  supply  dealers. 
Peafowl.  $11  a  pair.  New  Method  Raising 
Extra  White  Squabs,  10c.  All  kinds  of 
Pigeon  books.  Ferd.  Sudow,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK, 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular.  A.  A.  Feun,  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  BANTAMS.  FINE 
shape  and  penciling,  extra  heavy  toe 
feathering.  Eggs  from  Boston  winners, 
$3  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  J.  E.  Morse, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


BANTAMS  THAT  ARE  WORTH  WHILE. 
Cochins.  Seabrights,  Rose  Combs.  Start 
right  and  there  will  be  a  chance  of  your 
ending  right.  Fiederick  G.  Davis,  Ben 
Avon.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS.  LAID  ALL  THE 
Winter  and  laying  now.  Fifteen  Eggs, 
$1.25;  30,  $2.25;  50,  $3.50.  Two  red 
stamps  for  catalogue.  Clarence  Shenk, 
Luray,  Va. 

JUNKS  "THE  JAVA  MAX."  S  UFF 1 E 1 .1  >. 
Conn.  Mottled  Javas,  Black  .Tavas;  the 
best  there  is  in  the  United  States.  Am 
breeding  from  two  10%  pound  cockerels. 
Eggs  that  will  hatch.  $3  per  fifteen; 
packed  to  go  any  distance.  I  am  the 
originator  of  Rose-Combed  Rhode  Island 
Red  Bantams,  Little  Beauties;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  every  way  with  bantam  size. 
Have  bred  them  eight  years.  Eggs,  $3 
per  twelve.    Circular  free. 


BRAHMAS 


COEN'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  WON  30 
Premiums  at  the  Indianapolis,  Lafayette, 
Frankfort  and  Crawfordsville  shows.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.    J.  "E.  Coen,  Box  90.  Wingate,  Ind. 

HOTJDANS 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST 
Egg  Record  Houdans,  and  prize  winners. 
Two  pens,  price,  $3  and  $5  a  sitting.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Mrs.  A.  McMullen. 
Missoula,  Mont.  „ 


FERRETS 


TRAINED  FERRETS.  SMALL  BREED 
for  hunting  rats  and  rabbits.  Book  and 
price  list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons.  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


fcJGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  '  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust.  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  LARGE  APRIL- 
Hatched  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Heavy- 
laying  strain,  bred  from  prize-winning 
birds.    D.  H.  Schaller,  Clark.  Pa. 


HALF- WILD  TURKEYS,  WHITE  AND 
Pearl  Guineas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Red  Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Tartar  Seed  Oats.  Bertha  M.  Tyson, 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BEAGLE  HOUNDS 
trained  on  rabbits.  Young  stock  and 
pups.  Rabbit  dogs,  fox  hounds,  trained. 
Also  young  stock  all  ages.  Coon, 
opossum  and  skunk  hounds.  Bird  dogs. 
Cheap.  Pet  dogs,  pigeons,  all  varieties. 
Rabbits,  pit  game  chickens  and  cocks. 
Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I-C-U-R-LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Buy  your  Langshans  from  my  winning 
and  laying  kind.  Write  your  wants  now. 
Arthur  Fretz,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 4  HENS,  COLUMBIAN 
Wyandottes,  $8.  1  trio  Black  Orpingtons, 
$10.  1  trio  Blue  Andalusians,  $S.  Yearl- 
ing birds,  extra  fine  stock.  Ford  Bros., 
Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I. 


WANTED  —  HAMBURGS,  HAMBURG 
Bantams.  Golden  Wyandottes,  Cockerel, 
Old  English,  Black  Red,  Game  Cockerel, 
Birmingham  Rollers.  Will  give  squab- 
breeding  or  fancy  pigeons  in  exchange 
or  pay  cash.  Woodcrest  Farm,  Box  3134, 
Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500, 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester.  Iowa. 

FOLDING  BUSINESS  CARD— THE  REAL 
thing — printed  by  real  printers,  too. 
Samples  free.  Chilcote,  Printer,  120  W. 
Madison  St..  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NINETY  VARIETIES  POULTRY,  EGGS. 
Pigeons,  Ferrets.  Dogs,  Angora  Goats, 
Belgian  Hares,  Etc.  Descriptive  sixty- 
page  book  and  store  at  your  door,  10 
cents  mailed.  List  free.  J.  A.  Bergey, 
Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda,  Md. 


PIT  GAME  STAGS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
Ninety  Days  at  $2  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  W.  Broome,  R.  F.  D.  31, 
Commerce,  Ga. 


IMPORTED  DARK  CORNISH.  FIRST 
Prize  Winners  at  Leading  Shows.  No 
better  in  America.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 
Circular  free.  M.  J.  Van  Eman,  Box  E, 
Elgin,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  FEEDS  —  PRICE  PER  100 
Pounds;  Beef  scraps,  $2.75;  meat  and 
bone,  $2.25;  ground  bone,  $2.25;  hen 
scratching  grains,  $1.85;  chick  scratching 
grains.  $2;  poultry  mash,  $1.80;  pigeon 
grains,  $2.25;  alfalfa  clover  meal,  $1.50; 
crushed  oyster  shells.  65c;  crushed  clam 
shells,  60c;  mica  crystal  grit,  65c;  pearl 
grits,  60c;  medicated  charcoal,  $1.50.  The 
meat  and  bone,  shells,  grit  and  charcoal, 
in  both  hen  and  chick  size.  Give  us  a 
trial  order.  J.  G.  Hermann  &  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


EGGS.  CHICKS.  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown, 
Route  3.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


CHAPMAN'S  IMPROVED  TRAP  NEST 

Is  The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CHAPMAN  TRAP  NEST  CO. 

BOX  C,  176  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valuable  new  book  by  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  ineubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big — strong — 
healthy  ehicks — that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book, — together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding."  sent  postpaid  for  25c  (coin  or  stamps). 

THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO.        Box  F,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STRICTLY  FRESH  EGGS 

A  SPECIALTY 

M.  B.  &  W.  H.  Turkeys,  B.  P.  Rocks,  R. 
C.  White  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
White  African  Guineas,  Toulouse  Geese.  All 
stock  perfectly  healthy  and  best  quality. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
E.  F.  SOMMERS,    Somerset,  Va. 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultryman.  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  experts,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wright's 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
are  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  bonk  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  arc  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  World 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  Wc  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU. 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  arid  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  noti'y  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5# .) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Nat>l  Bank  of  Washington  Washington,  D.C. 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow ;  and  there  are  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9%  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  for 
which  kindly  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewis 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  month'y  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  

Occupation  

Address  ••••  


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


J5 


The  Feather 


DAVIS  FOUNTS 

LIFE  SAVERS 

For  young-  chirks.  Keeper— 
constant  supply  ot  clean,  fresh  £ 
water.Easily  cleaned  and  filled. 
Best  Chick  server  made  for   i. . ^± 
either  water  or  crit,  grain,  oys-  ^a^^ 
tershells,  etc.  Holds  any  size  or  shape 
ordinary  glass  bottle  or  can.  Price 25c 
each;  w.70  a  dozen;  postage  15c  extra 

Brooder  Size  holds  pint  Mason  fruit  jar, 

20c  each;  $2.25  a  doz.:  postage  10c 
each  extra.   No  bottles  or  cans  ^ 
included.  Catalogue  FREE.  /■ 
THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO.,  Ltd., Mfra.-f« 
Dept.  524         Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


ALUMINUM  PIGEON  BANDS 

made  to  order  with  two 

initials,  year  and  num-  »,--J5 

|6)H1$    ber.s,  20c  per  dozen,  $1.00  \0j>H_^l 
per  100.    6  samples,  10c. 

HARRYS.  BAIR.  D.  F.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


'95  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  0  F  F  E  R  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Is  a  solid  tali 
and  square  proposition  n>  fur- 
nish ii  bruml  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  ami  fully  guaran- 
teed, tor  S15.H5.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
been  offered. 


Greider's  Poultry 
Book 


Better,  Bigge. 
than  ever 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—  the  man  with  a  bis  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  full  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day. Price,  10  cents. 
B.  H.CREIDER,  Box  1 01  ,Rheems,  Pa. 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  to  buy 


and  tloes  it 
■  just  as  wen  us  any  higher 
*  priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
silting  down.    The  crank  is 
only  5  inches    long.  Just 
think  of  that!    The  howl  is  a 
sanitary    marvel;  easily 
c'eaned    and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears   run   in  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
§fc  tu  icd     Before   you  decide 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


parator 


nf  : 


erous  terms  of  purchase 


n.   Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 

'sh  yo 


Our 


pi 


cts 


ry 


We  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  gel 
our  "real  oiler  ami  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  i  B  Al  N°BR  I DG E,  N.Y. 


Without  danger— No  odors  — Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
ROOM  857-325  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iATENTS  Mil 

K1ZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  New  lists  oi  in- 
ventions needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Hints to 
inventors."  "Why  some  Inventors  tail.''  Hook  on 
patents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
d  Patent  ot.  re  reeords  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
of  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIK  E, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  I>.  C. 


Digestible  protein  is  all  that 
counts  for  results  in  poultry  feed- 
ing. That's  what  makes  eggs — fur 
nishes  strength   and  vigor  to  the 
fowl.    A  food  may  be  rich  in  protein 
and  still  of  no  real  value  to  the  poul- 
tryman  unless  that  protein  is  digest- 
ible.    The  following  letter  will  show 
how  the  big  poultrumm  have  solved 
this  problem,  and  should  prove  the  real 
value  of 

LEE'S 
ECC  MAKER 

in  feeding  for  eggs.   Mr.  Hammons  is  manager 
of  one  of  the  Largest  (if  not  the  largest)  poultry 
farms  in  the  world :  his  experiments  have  extended 
through  a  period  of  years  and  here  is  his  letter,  in 
his  own  words,  under  date  of  Oct.  -25th,  1909. 
Gko.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Gentlemen : — I  just  noticed  in  one  of  your  books  copy 
of  my  letter  to  you  of  two  years  hko  ihowlng  phenomenal 
results  I  received  from  feeding  Egg  M:iker  dnriiiK  Decem- 
ber, 1907.  (Average  per  hen  16.3  eggs,  at  a  feeding  cost 
of6i^c  per  dozen).  But  this  ye»r  my  yearlings  beat  all 
previous  records  in  the  history  of  our  business,  having 
averaged  il  per  cent  egi'-pro'luclion  during  the  moulting 
season.  They  are  just  finishing  the  moult  and  in  tine 
condition.  Last  year  during  the  moult  the  flock  aver- 
aged 38  percent;  the  year  before  33  per  cent.  I  attri- 
bute my  succrss  entirely  to  my  method  of  feeding — pro- 
per proportion  ol  good  digestible  protein  which  I  have 
found  only  in  Lee's  Egg  Maker. 

(Signed)      PACIFIC  POULTRY  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

D.  H.  Himmons,  Supt. 
Digestible  protein  is  what  the  scientific  poultry 
feeder  searches  for ;  it's  what  you  want  for 
your  fowls.  That  which  is  a  profitable  food  for 
poultrymen  with  10,000  layers  will  be  of  propor- 
tionate value  to  you.  Lee's  Egg  Maker  is  not  a 
medicine  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  scientific 
food  product  based  on  Mr.  Lee's  observations  dur- 
ing his  more  than  twenty  five  years  of  actual  work 
with  poultry.  It  is  not  a  theory  but  a  reality.  Con- 
tains not  a  particle  of  cheap  and  worthless  filler  and 
is  of  equal  value  for  laying  hens,  all  penned-up 
poultry,  or  as  a  growing  food  for  little  chicks. 

We  guarantee  it  can  be  fed  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  meat  food  at  less  feeding  cost  and 
with  better  results  from  every  standpoint. 

Price  :  25-Ib.  pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $7.00;  freight 
paid  in  100-lb.  lots.  Handled  generally  by  mer- 
chants, but  if  your  dealer  doesn't  have  it,  send 
your  order  direct  to  us. 


GER  MO- 
ZONE 
is  the 

BEST  PREVENTIVE 

and  CURE  for  ROUP 

Cholera,  Chickenpox,  Bowel  Complaint 
and  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  every  disease  of  poultry, 
but  its  general  use  throughout  the  entire 
poultry  world  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
the  best  poultry  medicine  obtainable.  Ger- 
mozone  has  special  value  in  that  while  it 
cures  and  prevents  disease  at  the  same  time 
there  are  absolutely  no  injurious  after  effects 
from  its  use.  It  is  a  germicide  ;  a  system 
builder  ;  a  tonic.  It  works  from  the  bottom 
up  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and 
effects  a  permanent  cure. 

It  should  be  given  in  the  drinking  water 
tivice  a  nveei  to  prevent  contagion  and 
disease  and  keep  the  fowls  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous  condition.  You  can  buy  it  either 
in  liquid  or  tablet  form  (both  equally  good) 
at  50c  per  bottle  or  package.  Some  poultry- 
men  say  Germozone  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  Certainly  it  will  be  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made,  if  you  expect  to  suc- 
ceed with  poultry. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  latest  book, 
"Lee's  Chicken  Talk,"  written  by  Geo.  H. 
Lee  himself.  Also  for  catalog  of  Mandy 
Lee  Incubators  and  Brooders.  You  need 
thein  and  we  want  to  send  them  to  you. 


CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1114    Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ceneral  Agents  everywhere.     Write  for  name  of  one  nearest  you. 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   T.   I- .    McGREW    AND    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


mHE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
[SSgSjTjSil    feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

BSHP  $10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 

and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Feather.  Extra  postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign, 
50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of  Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have 
a  copy.    You  need  it  to  make  your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  .journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book.  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
lhat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volump  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
ablestudy  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb,  personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustration 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feath 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  t 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  —Poultry  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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The  Feather  Publishing  Company 


INCORPORATED! 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  QF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 


E.  B.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Dead. 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling- 
Silver  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female,  any  variety : 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  final  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display- 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearingl  the  matchless 
'  Kinglet"  Barring.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  likej  Stare.  lMy  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records-an  achieve- 
ment far  and  beyond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  SlOO  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  SlOO 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 


KERR'S  CHICKS 

Sometime? 
Why  Not  Now? 


1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition, 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 


Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.0 


Richly  illus- 

three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


#f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.    Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHiVIID'S 

T12  TWELFTH  ST.  IM.   VV.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D-  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred  .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  malings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVF,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


HOVER 

3 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  ™™D™ 


■  life 


■■  A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Th 

principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
.  EL  tllation  by. Induction;  Non-FUing-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
I  1  l  rs  ^ur  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
—Jr^~~-  stant  use  in  hox  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 
t  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Doub 
at  improvements.  'Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  fo 
a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


,0  you  know  there  is  four 
times  the  egg-produc- 
ing  value  in  fresh-cut 
raw  bones  with  the  adhering  meat  and  gristle,  such  as 
you  get  at  the  market  for  little  or  nothing  than  there  is 
ingrain?  We've  demonstrated  it  to  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen. The  raw-bone  way  is  the  true  way.  Send  for 
and  read  our  good  books  that  explain  why.  They  make 
you  master  of  egg-getting— eggs  in  abundance  when 
eggs  bring  money.  More  eggs,  fertile  eggs,  stronger 
and  more  healthy  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

Raw  market  bones  are  easily  prepared  for  use  with  a 


Latest 
Model 


Bone  Gutter 


The  only  machine  that  works  satisfactorily 
easily  and  cuts  rapidly— cuts  larger 
bonfs  s  well  as  small,  with  adhering 
mea  _ad  gristle,  and  never  chokes.  It 
automatically  adjusts  its  cutting  to 
your  strength— any  one  can  turn  it. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it.  We'll 
ship  you  one  on 

TERI  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  N^"d7a„ce 

If  not  satisf?cf-  cy,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  want  a 
bone-cuttet  .  ,nt  now  or  not.  you  should  have  our  books.  They  are 
free.   Write     -  them  today. 

<&  CO.,  Box    61,  Milford,  Mass. 


[CAPON 
TOOLS 


G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.. 


MAKE  MONEY 
WBTH  GAPONS 

Caponizinff  is  easy  and  soon 
learned.  Caponsbring  fancy  pric- 
es and  are  always  in  demand. 

PILLING  ftgog 

complete  with  free  instructions. 
Sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  Capon 
Book  free.    Write  today. 

Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  from  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  Whv  experiment 
in  hatching  when  you  can  bu.\  strong,  healthy 
chicks,  delivered  in  prime  condition  at  less 
expense  and  with  no  trouble?  My  large 
hatching  capacity  assures  prompt  ship- 
ments. My  booklet  will  prove  to  you  the 
advantage  in  buying  chicks  from  me.  Write 
for  it  NOW.     It's  free. 

R.  KERR,  Box  R,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.J. 


YourNameWiIiGet$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  World.  I  keep  2*0  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings.  Not  less  than 
2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorca  or  W.  Orpington  Eggs,  S2  per  sitting.  Leg- 
horn eggs,  13  to  a  sitting;  other  varieties,  15  to  a  sit- 
ting. Leghorn  eggs,  s  i  per  100;  all  other  varieties  $10 
per  100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $2  fcr  10 
Eggs.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra 
fine  stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and 
have  your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices 
on  Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandotres,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  for  30;  M.  B.  and  W.  H. 
Turkeys,  $3  00  for  12;  M.  Pckir.  and  I.  R.  Ducks.  $1.00 
lor  12,  $1.75  for  22,  $7.00  for  100;  Toulouse  Geese,  30c 
apiece;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.00  fol  16.  All  healthy, 
well-mated  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.  THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 
EGGS  SECURELY  PACKED  IN  BASKETS. 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET,  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers' 
Promise  to  You 

I  promise  you  that  my  new  low-priced  . 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  for  about  half  the  price. 

Often  have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine." 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible and  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panels  —  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  aud  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reduction  means  big  price 
saving  for  y£U~.  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantia^ nd  as  well  insulated  as 
any  I  ever  coV'-slructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retay  "id  the  diffusive  heating 
aud  ventilatvg  system  made  famous 
by  my  forme  non-moisture  designs. 
The  regulator  ■combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  .accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
burner  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
bine-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  ain  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Yet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  wi  II  be  the  most  popular  brooder 
ever  offered  poultrymen. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Belore  Paid  for  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

•  50  Egg  Size  Buffalo  Incubator  $  S.OO             Buffalo  Colony  Brooder  $10.00 

•100                                *'           11.00             Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder  -  7.00 
•200     "     "        "             "  15.00 

•The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat,  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 
than  in  my  previous  machine- 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
owne:  of  a  Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discovery. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Buffalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY*  PIGEONS* 


5  cents  a  copy 
50  cents  a  year 


THE  FEATHER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Vol.  XV.  No.  5 
MAY,        19  11 


The  Feather 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  and  hens  lay- 
ing by  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample.  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
send  direct.   Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
booklefPractical  Poultry  Feeding.'* 
,.„  '  0,  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
TQy''338Traders  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers ,  producing  a  fine 
hroivn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  ihat  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c  ;  25— 25c  ;  50— 40c ;  100— 75c. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 

Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Boi54,  Freeport,  III. 


BUCKEYE  $i 

50  EG  G  I 

INCUBATOR " 


Simple,  self-regulatinq,  complete. 
r  Guaranteed  to  hatch  everyhatchable 
r  egg.  Soldon40daystrialvithmoney 
■  ■■■  back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  ''Making  Money  the 
Buckeve  Way"  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
IHE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO,,  i  15  HI.  Euclid  Avenue,  SpMleld,  OHIO* 

Builders  of  Buokeyo  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  You  Can  Build  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
T12  Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Culler 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain. 


Every  poultryman 
knows  that  feeding  cut 
green  bone  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  get- 
ting lots  of  eggs.  Bone 
cut  across  the  grain  has 
far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
best  bone 
cutter   o  r 
money  re- 
p?23  funded. 
Sent   on  10 
days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDAR0  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milforo,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.    Beautiful  Birds  ami  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery- 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 

T12  TWELFTH  ST.  M.   W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
selectfrom.  The  best  we  ever  bred .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVF,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE 


A  scientific  tnve 
principles  found  in 
tilution  by  Induction 
era  for  orchard  an 


tiou  very  close  to  nature.    Three  life 
10  other:    Warmth  by  Conduction;  Yen- 
Non-Piling-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 


in  box  or  shed.     Not  playthings  or  dollar 

and  Hovers.    Practical  and  successful.  Doubli 
ed  little  attention.    Eminently  the  brooder  (or 
ption  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


Mr.  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Professor  of  Poultry  Culture 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  says: 


Permit  me  to  say  that  I  never  hesitate  to  recommend  Farm- 
Poultry  to  any  one  inquiring  about  poultry  papers.  1  have  long 
admired  your  editorial  policy,  and  believe  that  you  present  facts 
as  you  see  them,  without  fear  or  favor.  Of  course  we  appreciate 
every  good  word  you  say  for  the  Agricultural  Schools,  and  think 
that  you  recognize  the  poultry  schools  as  one  of  the  trio  of  forces 
that  is  helping  to  increase  the  welfare  of  this  industry.  The 
poultry  press  and  the  shows  the  other  two.    D.  J.  LAMBERT. 


When  a  poultry  publication  is  recommended  by  the  foremost  poultry  instructors  of  the  times 
you  can  safely  pin  your  faith  to  that  paper.  For  tweuty  years  Farm-Poultry  has  been 
teaching  everything  that  is  sane  and  trustworthy  about  Incubating,  Brooding,  Rearing,  Feed- 
ing, Mating,  Housing,  Exhibiting,  Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  of  poultry.  Full  show 
reports  is  a  feature,  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  its  editorial  policy  is  "without  fear  or  favor." 
Farm-Poultry  is  a  monthly,  fifty  cents  a  year.   Sample  copy  sent  free  on  request. 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 


L  I        The  Feather  one  year         )  BOTH 
j  and  Farm-Poultry  one  year    j  55  cts. 

(PRICE  TO  CANADA,  $1.05) 

Your  poultry  literature  is  incomplete  without  Farm-Poultry,  the  paper 
that  is  recommeuded  by  the  great  authorities.   Send  all  orders  to 

THE  FEATHER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon.  D.  V.  M..  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Myra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production.  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing'  a  Line  of  Work.  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders. 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry.'  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out!  by  T.  F.  MeGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  MeGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management.  The  Egg,  Incubation.  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs.  Caponiz- 
ing.  Diseases.  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry.  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.     The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  '^Money  in  Squabs." 
and  contains  the  following:    Introductory.  Breeding  Stock. 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt,  Nesting  Material.  Manure, 
agement.  Dressing  Squabs  for  Market.  Shipping  and  Selling 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  MeGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  .T.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  ami  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 


Distinguishing  Sex, 
Breeding  and  Man- 
Diseases  of  Pigeons. 


Make  all  Remittances  Payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Nat 'I  Bank  of  Washington  Bldg. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


America's  Greatest  Publication  T^V*  £±  T7*ZkO 

Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons  J  lllC  PCd.LllCI 


L  a  k  e  n  v  e  1  d  e  r  s 


Lakenvelders  have  been  bred  in 
Holland  and  Germany  for  many  years, 
where  they  were  greatly  prized  be- 
cause of  their  great  egg  production, 
and  were  there  known  as  the  "Jerusa- 
lem" or  "Everlasting  Layer." 

The  "Everlasting  Layer"  passed  un- 
noticed by  English  and  American  fan- 
ciers until  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
they  were  taken  up  by  several  English 
breeders  and  immediately  caused  a 
sensation  which  has  continued  to 
spread,  and  now  has  a  firm  foothold  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Wherever  the  Lakenvelder  appears  a 
sensation  is  sure  to  follow,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  the  most  sensationally 
beautiful  fowl  yet  discovered. 

Lakenvelders  possess  the  most  strik- 
ing beauty  of  color  in  its  unique  com- 
bination that  has  ever  come  to  the 
notice  of  featherdom.  Not  often  has 
a  European  bird  received  such  marked 
attention  by  breeders  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  meritorious  qualities  of 
these  birds,  their  remarkable  laying 
capacity  which  is  excelled  by  none  and 
equalled  by  few  of  the  special  egg  pro- 
ducing types  of  fowl;  their  splendid 
foraging  propensities  enabling  them  to 
nearly  support  themselves  where  given 
a  chance;  their  early  maturing  nature 
and  withal  their  wonderful  sprightli- 
ness  and  activity  lead  me  to  say  that 
after  several  years  experience  with 
Lakenvelders  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
will  lay  more  eggs  on  less  feed  than 
any  fowl  in  existence. 

The  Lakenvelder  is  essentially  an 
egg  producing  fowl  and  in  size  and  in 
laying  qualities  very  largely  resembles 
the  Leghorn.  They  are  practically 
non-setters  and  lay  a  fair-sized  white 
egg.  There  are  two  standards  for  this 
variety,  one  known  as  the  German 
standard  and  the  other  the  English 
standard.  The  German  standard  re- 
quires a  type  of  bird  more  nearly  re- 
sembling the  Leghorn  in  shape  and  in 
comb  of  the  females,  the  comb  being 
inclined  to  fall  over  to  one  side.  They 


are  somewhat  larger  than  the  English 
or  Dutch  bird.  The  German  standard 
calls  for  a  white  saddle  hackle  in  the 
male.  The  English  standard  calls  for 
a  black  saddle  hackle  in  the  males  and 
small  comb  in  the  females.  As  I  have 
imported  birds  from  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  I  have  birds  that 
measure  up  to  each  standard.  I  see 
no  particular  difference  in  their  laying 
qualities.  Some  like  the  German  bird 
because  the  males  are  solid  black  and 
white,  more  like  in  the  cut  of  the  hen. 
Others  like  the  black  saddle  hackle 


better,  as  shown  in  the  cut  of  the  cock 
bird. 

The  Lakenvelder  can  not  be  recom- 
mended as  a  market  fowl,  but  it  will 
surprise  any  one  to  see  how  much 
good  meat  can  be  found  on  the  breast 
of  one  of  these  birds.  They  stand  con- 
finement well,  and  when  better  known 
will  take  the  place,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  Leghorn  and  will  be  preferred 
to  the  Leghorn  because  of  their  strik- 
ingly beautiful  appearance. 


,  rt»P?RTeO  LAKENVELDER  C°CK.?^3 

_3r?-       w  boston  •  iyio 

PjCl.r-H  C.GREKNE  ■  •  -  Sayville.L  I..  N  Y. 


Picture  a  large  White  Leghorn  cock 
bird  with  solid  black  head,  neck 
hackle,  saddle  hackle  and  tail,  with  a 
pure  white  body,  and  you  will  have  an 
ideal  Lakenvelder  cock  bird;  and  the 
hens  are  nearly  the  same  in  color. 
They  are  a  living  picture  in  black  and 
white,  and  as  their  name  implies,  are 
"a  shadow  on  a  sheet." 


The  Practicable  Breed 

Much  is  being  said  at  the  present 
time  concerning  the  best  breed  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  If  this  subject  could  be 
settled  satisfactorily,  what  a  blessing 
the  amateur  would  receive.  The  most 
perplexing  problem  for  the  average  be- 
ginner to  solve  is,  What  breed  shall  1 
commence  with? 

To  such  let  me  say  this  one  thing: 
Start  with  the  breed  that  you  like  best, 
and  then  if  that  doesn't  suit,  you  can 
readily  change  to  some  other  breed. 
To  be  successful  in  any  business,  you 
must  have  a  natural  liking  for  that 
business  in  order  to  succeed  well. 
Select  the  breed  that  to  your  mind 
contains  the  good  qualities  that  you 
are  looking  for,  and  have  eliminated  to 
a  certain  extent  the  worst  faults.  This 
is  to  be  found  more  in  the  strain  than 
in  the  breed. 

It  might  be  said  that  all  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds  are  the  best  for  general 
purposes.  They  all  contain  many  good 
qualities,  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing that  can  equal  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  for  general  purposes.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  selecting  this  beau- 
tiful bird  as  the  nearest  approach  to- 
ward perfection. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  is  just 
large  enough  to  make  it  an  ideal  table 
fowl,  and  yet  is  not  too  large  for  heavy 
egg  production.  The  Barred  Rock  has 
been  called  "the  farmer's  stand-by," 
but  they  are  fast  being  displaced  by 
the  White  Rocks.  The  White  Rock 
is  the  best  without  any  exception  as 
an  all  around  fowl.  Rich  yellow  legs 
and   skin,   pure   white   plumage  and 


bright  red  combs  make  them  our  most 
beautiful  fowl,  while  their  size  and 
heavy  egg  production  make  them  our 
best  utility  bird. 

But  no  matter  what  breed  you  start 
with,  start  right!  If  every  beginner 
would  realize  the  immense  benefits  of 
starting  with  pure  bred  fowls  there 
would  be  fewer  failures.  The  average 
beginner  wants  to  start  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  in  many  cases  invests 
more  capital  in  his  house  than  in  his 
birds.  This  is  a  great  mistake  and  is 
one  that  is  often  made. 

If  you  do  not  feel  able  to  purchase 
birds,  get  a  setting  of  eggs  from  some 
reliable  breeder,  getting  the  best  to  be 
had.  There  are  hundreds  of  reliable 
breeders  who  will  treat  you  right.  I 
will  furnish  you  with  the  name  of  a 
reliable  breeder  of  any  breed  if  you 
inclose  stamp  in  your  letter.  Don't 
get  the  cheapest  and  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  big  winning  in  the  show- 
room. Remember  that  the  best  is 
always  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  selection  of  your  breed  will  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  purpose  you 
want  them  for.  If  you  are  breeding 
entirely  for  eggs  and  care  nothing  for 
size,  I  would  advise  you  to  try  the 
Leghorns;  or  if  you  are  breeding  for 
size  exclusively,  get  some  of  the 
heavier  breeds.  But  if  you  want  a 
combination  of  the  two,  try  one  of  the 
American  breeds  and  if  you  give  the 
White  Rocks  a  fair  trial  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  have  no  cause  for  regret. 

Almost  any  breed  of  bird  can  be 
bred  so  as  to  obtain  certain  qualities. 
But  avoid  these  "men,"  if  I  may  call 
them  such,  who  make  ridiculous  offers, 
absurd  claims,  systems,  tests,  big 
offers,  wonderful  layers,  etc.  Deal 
only  with  the  reliable  breeders.  What- 
ever breed  you  try,  don't  expect  too 
much  at  the  start  and  "never  say  die." 
— Lynn  C.  Townsend. 


TRAP  NEST 
-B  B- 


.  Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
'and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  ffne 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE.  MINN. 


Look  the  Field  Over 

When  going  into  pure-bred  stock, 
take  time  to  look  the  field  over  care- 
fully. There  is  no  best  breed,  but 
there  is  probably  a  best  one  for  you. 
Study  your  own  tastes,  needs  and  fa- 
cilities, and  select  accordingly,  and 
when  you  have  once  made  a  choice, 
work  with  a  might  to  make  the  most 
of  the  chosen  breed. 


USE  REEVE'S  NA1  URAL  CHICK  Fl  ED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.    Ask  yo'if  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Don't 

Forget 

The 

Washington 
Show 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 
kissing. — 
Eggs  to 
squabs  in 
4  weeks. 

book  now  303  pages,  114  illuB, 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga 
xine  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  handsome 
1910  Free  Book,  how  to 
make  money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 
IT'S  GREAT     We  take 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 


^MF^ippF  X,  Kest  l.rwls  poultry. 

illustrated  in  colors, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.  It's  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailintr. 

JOHN  E.  1IEATWOEE, 
Harrison  b  u  re*        -        V I  re i  uia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIALTY. 


PLYM0UTHF  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa. ; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg. 
Md.    h  figs  in  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 

FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE    MEMBER   OF  A.   P  A 


Make  Hens  La^j 

When  Eggs  Arejgfl 
Worth  Most 


kO  you  know  there  is  four 
times  the  egg-produc- 
ing value  in  fresh-cut 
raw  bones  with  the  adhering  meat  and  gristle,  such  as 
you  get  at  the  market  for  little  or  nothing  than  there  is 
in  grain?  We've  demonstrated  it  to  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen.  The  raw-bone  way  is  the  true  way.  Send  for 
and  read  our  good  books  that  explain  why.  They  make 
you  master  of  egg-getting— eggs  in  abundance  when 
eggs  bring  money.  More  eggs,  fertile  eggs,  stronger 
and  more  healthy  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

Raw  market  bones  are  easily  prepared  for  use  with  a 

Mann's  SEE?  Bone  Cutter 

The  only  machine  that  works  satisfactorily  It  turns 
easily  and  cuts  rapidly— cuts  larger 
bones  as  well  as  small,  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle,  and  never  chokes.  It 
automatically  adjusts  its  cutting  to 
your  strength— any  one  can  turn  it. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it.  We'll 
ship  you  one  on 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  N^d7ance 

If  not  satisfactory,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  want  a 
bone-cutter  right  now  or  not,  you  should  have  our  books.  They  are 
free.    Write  for  them  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  &.  CO.,  Box    61,  Milt  or  d,  Mass. 
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A  Sensible  Letter 


Editor  The  Feather: 

A  copy  of  the  March  number  of  The 
Feather  came  last  week,  and  welcomed 
it  like  an  old  friend.  The  jolly  lot  of 
contributors  and  their  articles  would 
do  credit  to  any  publication,  and  The 
Feather  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Chicago  sisters  raising  chickens 
made  us  all  laugh.  All  they  needed  to 
make  a  success  of  it  would  have  been 
The  Feather;  just  this  number  if  they 
could  not  have  had  a  full  year's  sub- 
scription. If  every  amateur  could 
have  a  copy  of  it  there  would  be  less 
wailing  and  lamentations.  "Raising 
Young  Chickens"  would  be  to  him  like 
oil  on  a  troubled  sea.  We  see  aids  in 
every  stage  of  the  business. 

But  what  excited  our  interest,  as 
well  as  our  curiosity,  most  was  "Feed- 
ing at  Night"  by  electric  light.  What 
are  we  coming  to?  Automatic  clock 
attachments  to  get  up  the  hens  early 
in  the  morning  so  as  to  make  their 
working  hours  longer!  Poor  birds! 
Why  not  try  the  experiment  on  the  in- 
ventor of  the  idea?  You  bet  he  would 
stop  "laying"  right  away.  With  prop- 
er feeding  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
get  biddy  to  lay  as  well  in  a  short  day 
as  in  a  long  day.  For  instance,  let 
me  give  you  the  record  of  a  pen  of 
eight  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
beginning  January  22,  when  we  began 
to  keep  records  of  all  the  pens  we 
have:  January  22  (9  days)  they  laid 
47  eggs;  during  February  they  laid  167 
eggs,  and  so  far  in  March  (8  days) 
we  got  49  eggs.  Many  times  we  got 
eight  eggs  a  day.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  if  the  egg  strain  is  there 
the  rest  is  easy. 

We  feed  grain  in  litter  in  the  early 
morning,  green  food  at  noon,  and 
mash  about  4  o'clock,  and  then  keep 
them  busy  till  dark  by  scattering  a 
handful  of  grain  in  the  litter.  The 
grain  is  half  oats  and  half  cracked 
corn  and  is  the  cheapest  we  can  get. 
The  mash  is  anything  one  can  get  up 
on  the  farm,  using  very  little  corn 
meal  and  fed  in  a  crumbly  condition. 

We  have  not  used  beef  scraps  for  a 
long  time.  The  egg  yield  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  much  and  the  eggs 
hatch  remarkably  well.  We  have  112 
as  nice  baby  chickens  from  that  pen  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  They  are  15 
days  old  now  and  we  have  lost  only 
one.  This  shows  how  healthy  stock 
can  be  kept  profitably  on  cheap  food. 
The  hens  have  not  been  out  of  the 
house  since  the  first  snow  fall  last  fall. 
No  other  breed  stands  confinement  and 
cold  weather  as  well  as  the  Reds. 
They  simply  sing,  cackle  and  lay  all 
day,  be  the  day  short  or  long.  If 
electric  lights  help  egg  production,  I 
believe  we  have  hens  that  would  lay 
two  eggs  a  day! ! 

Seriously  speaking,  let  me  empha- 
size the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like 
common  horse  sense  that  helps  so 
much  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
plenty  of  it.  If  this  is  lacking  all  the 
appliances  and  patent  chicken  food  on 
the  market  would  be  worthless.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  are.  Only  the  un- 
wary uses  them  and  sooner  or  later 
to  his  regret.  There  is  no  doctoring 
on  this  place,  for  it  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. In  fact,  we  can  truthfully 
say  there  is  not  a  sick  bird  on  the 
place.  Good,  clean  food,  well  ventilated 
houses,  which  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  vigorous  stock  which  is  kept 
healthy  and  busy  all  the  time,  do  the 
trick.  Of  course,  back  of  it  all  is  good 
judgment  in  feeding  and  good  man- 
agement. 


Only  a  short  time  ago  some  one 
asked  me  for  plans  for  a  hennery 
which  would  make  hens  lay!  Just 
think  of  a  house  that  would  make  a 
hen  lay!  Just  what  that  fellow  had  on 
his  mind  I  do  not  know,  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  such  people  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  business.  To  make  a  good 
dollar  in  the  chicken  business  means 
work  early  and  late.  The  fellow  who 
does  this  loves  his  birds  or  he  would 
not  do  it. 

If  you  think  this  helps  anybody  you 
are  welcome  to  use  it  in  any  way  you 
think  best.  I  feel  like  saying  a  few 
words  on  buying  eggs  and  stock,  so  as 
to  help  the  amateur. — F.  Christman, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


Tuberculosis 

"Thanks  for  your  recent  letter 
giving  your  opinion  of  disease  of  two 
of  my  Runts.  Guess  you  are  about  right 
in  calling  it  tuberculosis  of  the  bone 
or  joint,  as  about  the  time  I  received 
your  letter  the  lump  on  the  wing  of 
one  of  them  burst  and  she  bled  to 
death  in  about  two  minutes.  The  other 
I  killed  at  once.  Strange  to  say,  the 
former  owner  of  these  birds  died  of 
tuberculosis  and  he  spent  a  whole  lot 
of  time  in  his  loft  in  his  last  days. 
Probably  his  spitting  in  the  sand  or 
grit  on  the  floor  was  responsible  for 
this,  and  the  birds  in  this  way  got 
the  germs  of  the  disease  in  their  sys- 
tem, and  possibly  settled  in  these 
joints.  The  joints  might  have  been 
bruised  in  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
loft.  Don't  think  1  want  to  doctor 
any  birds  with  that  disease.  The 
hatchet  remedy  or  chloroform  is  the 
proper  treatment." 


A  Crowing  Inspiration 

In  Washington,  where  none  reach  bed 
Till  the  "sma'  hours"  are  almost  dead, 
And  lots  don't  break  their  fast  till 
noon, 

The  rooster  crows  six  hours  too  soon. 


You'd   cut  his   chords   and  stop  his 
crow; 

Thus  at  his  pride  would  strike  a  blow 
And  stop  the  shrill  spasmodic  talk 
Of  our  old  friend,  "cock  o'  the  walk?" 

Rash  man!    Are  you  without  respect 
For  hoar  antiquity?  Direct 
From  Adam's  time  up  to  this  day 
Friend  Chanticleer  has  had  his  say. 

He's  always  crowed  at  early  morn, 
The  sluggard  from  his  bed  to  warn. 
And  ever  had  unquestioned  right 
To  crow  when  victor  in  a  fight. 

He  crowed  when  Peter  lied,  you  see- 
Three  lusty  crows!     "Twixt  you  and 
me," 

The  world  to  lie  were  less  adept, 
If  at  that  practice  he  had  kept. 

Then    stay    thy    ruthless    hand,  my 
friend, 

And  all  thy  time  and  talents  bend 
To  give  to  sluggards — blessed  boon! 
A  rooster  that  won't  crow  till  noon. 

The  above  is  "inspired  poetry"  by 
Mr.  Louis  M.  Miller,  clerk  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  was  inspired  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  chicken  law,  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.   Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I-)  A  l_j  I  I  AC  20  KINDS  Sl.OO 
'-' " '  '  »—  I  other  Bargains.  The 

best  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
H.    BUHT,   TAUNTON,  MASS. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ) 


HEN-E-TA 

\UBOUT30%PURE  bone  asm 
I  NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
"  BONE  NEEDED  I  GRIT  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED' 
NO  MORE  BEEf -SCRAPS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
NOMOffi  0Y5TER-SHELL5  NEEDED 

100  lbs  -  -  $2.25 
500  lbs     -     -  9.00 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.J.'1  ',pEPT    10        FLEMINGTON,  W.VA. 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 
OffogjyESS  free 


CAPONS  bring  the  largest  profits 
— 1U0  per  cent  more  than  other  poul- 
try. Caponizing  is  easy  and  soon 
learned.  Progressive  poultrymen  use 

PILLING  ,CNAoPOsNE'fi 

Postpaid  $2.50  per  set  with  free  instruc- 1 
tions.     The  convenient,  durable,  ready-  \ 
for-use  kind.  Bestmaterial.  We  also  make  ' 
Poultry  Marker  25c,    GapeWormExtractorZSo  ' 
I  trench  Killing  Knife 50c.    Capon  Book  Free. 

|  G.  P.  Pilling  &■  Son  Co.,  Jrouaaelpiua.Pa. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 


A  16  lb. 
Capon 


vultrylhuths 

After  all  it's  the  TRUTH— the  plain  unvar-^^ 
nished  practical  facts  about  poultry  raising  that  you 
i  want,  not  theories  advanced  by  writers  who  too  often 
I  have  "an  axe  to  grind." 

Mr.  S.  B.  Twining,  of  "AFTON  FARM"  (the  oldest 
and  most  successful  poultry  farm  in  the  country),  is 
widely  recognized  as  an  authority  on  practical  poultry 
raising  for  profit.    Hundreds  of  people  write  to  Mr.  Twining 
for  advice,  and  as  he  finds  it  impossible  to  answer  such  re- 
quests as  full  and  conscientiously  as  he  would  like,  he  has 
written  a  valuable  book,  illustrated,  which  contains  just  what 
the  title  indicates— POULTRY  TRUTHS. 

Readers  of  this  book  will  get  the  benefit  of  a  life-time  of 
experience  on  a  successful  poultry  farm.     No  high-sounding 
theories  are  advanced— the  book  tells  in  a  plain,  frank,  honest 
way  how  to  make  profit  from  poultry. 

The  book  treats  of  incubation  and  brooding  of  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas  and  pigeons.    The  ques- 
tions of  heating,  breeding,  marketing  and  shipping 
are  fully  covered.    There  are  feeding  sug- 
gestions and  helps  to  beginners. 

The  chapter  on  Capon  Culture  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book. 
Capons  sell  for  30c.  to  40c.  per  lb.  in  city 
markets. 

POULTRY  TRUTHS  is  being  sold  purely  on  its  merits — has 
no  connection  with  any  publication  or  any  advertising  scheme. 
Every  poultry  man  and  prospective  poultry -raiser  will  find  it 
profitable  to  read  this  book.    No  other  book  contains  so  much  practical, 
reliable  advice.         /•»  «  — .   —      D  r. 

fl»  "I    f\C\    Per  Copy 

«P  1  .UU  Postpaid 

Send\X"o  AFTON  FARM 

Box  D 
Y  A  R  D  L  E  Y,  PA. 
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Editorial  Comment 


Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  keeping  the 
bouses  clean,  having  them  sanitary  and  lit  places 
for  the  fowls  to  live  in.  Imperfect  sanitation  has 
caused  more  trouble  in  the  poultry  business  than 
any  Other  single  cause,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
established  in  your  mind  the  quicker  will  be  your 
success.  It  is  so  simple  to  do  this  that  it  has  be- 
come a  joke  with  the  majority  keeping  poultry — 
yet  it  is  an  essential  to  success  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Begin  by  cleaning  up  the  premises — 
now  is  a  good  time — and  thoroughly  disinfect  them 
with  a  good  preparation.  Give  every  crack  and 
crevice  a  cleaning  out.  Don't  be  afraid  of  over- 
doing the  thing,  and  don't  be  stingy  with  the  work. 
Repeat  the  process  often — say  twice  a  month  in 
Summer  and  once  a  month  in  Winter.  Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness— especially  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  houses  should  be 
freshened  up  several  times  a  year  with  whitewash. 
Now,  whitewashing  works  wonders  in  a  poultry 
house,  and  helps  along  the  sanitation  idea  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  We  want  our  readers  to  think 
over  these  things  seriously,  because  we  want  them 
to  be  successful,  and  to  take  pride  in  their  work. 
About  the  best  formulas  we  know  for  making 
whitewash  are  furnished  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  our 
readers,  and  these  formulas  may  be  used  for  both 
interior  and  exterior  work.  Following  are  the  two 
formulas  known  as  Government  Whitewash  : 

Formula  No.  1.  To  each  peck  of  lime  while  in 
the  process  of  slacking,  add  one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil;  after  the  lime  has  become  thoroughly  dissolved, 
reduce  with  water  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  add 
one  pint  of  rock  salt  for  each  peck  of  lime. 

Formula  No.  2.  To  each  peck  of  lime  after  mixing 
to  the  proper  consistency,  add  glue  water  made  as  fol- 
lows: One  pound  of  good  quality  ground  glue  thor- 
oughly dissolved  and  mixed  into  the  wash;  then  add 
one  pint  of  rock  salt  as  used  in  the  first  formula. 

The  above  two  formula*  should  meet  all  the 
requirements  for  a  good,  substantial  whitewash, 
and  they  are  the  authentic  ones  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  work  requiring  same.  But  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  fair  selection  from  which  to 
choose,  we  give  the  following  which  we  also  know 
to  be  good  in  every  wav : 

Formula  No.  3.  Take  one  bushel  of  rock  lime,  slack 
with  water:  while  hot  reduce  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, continually  stirring  same;  add  to  this  four 
pounds  of  rock  salt,  two  pounds  of  dissolved  glue, 
and  a  small  amount  of  bluing,  the  same  as  is  used 
for  bluing  clothes,  which  will  clear  or  whiten  the 
wash. 

Should  you  desire  a  yellow  wash,  dissolve  cop- 
peras in  water  and  mix  with  the  whitewash  to 
make  the  desired  color.  The  yellow  color  does 
not  show  until  the  wash  has  become  thoroughly 
well  dried. 


'•Putting  ginger"'  in  things  sometimes  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  dynamite  cartridge  prematurely 
exploded. 

*  ..  * 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  submit 
for  publication  articles  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  poultry  business.  Tell  your  stories  in  your 
own  way,  just  how  you  do  things,  and  all 
ahout  the  details  you  have  successfully  worked 
out.  Send  along  some  photographs  when  possible, 
and  if  the  articles  are  accepted  we  will  pay  you 
for  same,  and  if  not  accepted  they  will  be  returned. 

*  * 
* 

When  you  see  a  great  big  cock  bird,  with  his 
tail  down  behind,  going  at  a  2 :10  pace,  closely 
followed  by  a  bantam  cock,  you  may  make  a  safe 
bet  that  the  big  fellow  is  being  licked  to  a  frazzle. 

*  * 
* 

Summer-time  advertising  has  its  benefits,  and 
those  who  keep  their  card  constantly  before  the 
reader  during  the  heated  term  are  the  ones  who 
reap  the  greatest  benefit  when  the  busy  season 
opens.  The  readers  of  a  publication  like  to  see 
the  advertiser's  name  always  in  print,  as  it  instills 
confidence  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  way.  We 
propose  to  push  The  Feather  harder  this  Summer 
than  ever  before,  and  our  campaign  promises  to  net 
big  results.  For  this  reason  we  want  you  with 
us,  even  though  it  may  be  a  small  space,  as  we  want 
you  to  share  with  us  in  the  results  of  the  campaign. 
Begin  now  and  get  your  copy  to  us  at  your  earliest 
opportunity  so  as  to  assure  the  proper  display. 

*  * 

A  hen  is  up  against  a  losing  proposition  when 
the  one  in  charge  of  her  hasn't  any  more  brains 
than  she  has. 

*  * 

There  is  more  to  an  egg  than  the  shell.  The 
same  can  not  be  said  about  some  people  whom  we 
know. 

*  # 
* 

Reports  show  that  Pennsylvania  has  become  a 
great  poultry  State,  and  the  figures  seem  astound- 
ing when  compared  to  other  industries  that  were 
supposed  to  be  more  valuable.  Reliable  estimates 
show  that  this  year  Pennsylvania  will  raise  more 
than  12,000,000  fowls  of  various  kinds,  which  is 
a  gain  of  about  2,000,000.  This  year's  raising 
presents  a  value  of  about  $7,000,000.  The  best 
figures  obtainable  for  the  egg  production  in  the 
State  this  year  show  about  7,500,000  dozen. 

*  * 
* 

A  real  fool  is  made  up  in  part  of  presumptu- 
ous conceit,  a  lot  of  willy-nillys  and  the  brayings 
of  an  ass. 


Mr.  Alfred  L.  Robiason  comes  hack  in  the  egg- 
laving  contest  for  the  month  of  March,  1911,  and 
makes  affidavit  that  his  seventy-five  White  Leg- 
horns did  the  following:  Number  of  eggs  laid 
1,875,  an  average  of  60.5  eggs  per  day,  which  gives 
78.75  per  cent,  and  to  each  hen  a  credit  of  24.35 
eggs  per  month. 

*  * 

* 

Don't  worry  along  the  same  old  lines  all  your 
life — when  you  find  that  things  are  not  breaking 
even,  hunt  out  the  cause  and  change  your  tactics. 

*  * 
* 

"Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Mallard  to  the  family 
physician  as  he  was  leaving,  "I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Mallard's  condition,  and  if  he 
does  not  die  before  morning,  I  will  be  compelled 
to  change  doctors,  even  though  I  get  a  bigger  quack 
than  vou  are." 
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Poultry,  Pleasure 

|c=]|f51l^=1  Profit  |l==l|r5in== 


T  is  very  interesting  to  sit  down  and 
read  an  assertive  article  on  poultry 
raising  by  a  man  who  knows  all  about 
the  business,  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
entertaining  (since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  one  may  incubate  eggs 
in  a  fixeless  cooker,  brood  the  chickens 
in  a  galvanized  wash  tub  covered  with  a 
feather  pillow,  and  bring  said  chicks  to 
maturity  in  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  window- boxes)  to  read  the  experiences  of  one 
who  can  say  with  truth : 

"I  used  to  think  ]  knew  it  all, 
But  now  I  must  confess, 
The  more  I  know  I  know  I  know 
I  know  I  know  the  less.'"' 

Of  course  the  writer  has  been  successful.  Not 
in  the  big  way  of  those  who  clear  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  one  hundred  hens  on  a  city  lot 
two  by  twice  in  size,  but  in  a  quiet,  old  maidenly 
way,  in  which  one  has  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment and  pleasure,  clearing  enough  money  to  buy 
meat  for  the  dog  and  cat,  seed  for  canary,  and 
crackers  for  the  parrot.  Right  here  some  wiseacre 
will  say :  "Surely  that  crazy  old  maid  doesn't 
keep  a  cat  with  her  chickens  ?"  And  why  a  parrot  ? 

The  cat  is  a  part  of  the  poultry  plant.  His  duty 
is  to  keep  it  free  from  rats,  and  in  three  years  he 
has  so  faithfully  performed  his  duty  that  not  a 
chick  has  been  lost  in  that  way.  As  a.  kitten,  he 
was  chicken-broken,  and,  although  he  frequently 
has  a  fresh  meat  dinner  in  the  shape  of  the  thiev- 
ing English  sparrows,  he  never  molests  the  chicks 
or  squabs.  Perhaps  concrete  and  wire  screening 
are  a  safer  protection,  but  in  the  far  South  one  does 
not  use  the  air  excluding  concrete  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  when  building  poultry  houses. 

The  dog,  an  energetic,  thoroughbred  fox  terrier, 
is  first  assistant  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Cat  in  the  keep- 
ing rats  away,  but  his  especial  work  is  watching  at 
night  when  the  fluffy,  plumpy  pullets  appeal  most 
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to  our  dark-skinned  neighbors.  Locks  are  as  much 
use  on  one's  chicken-house  door  as  silken  portieres 
would  be,  if  a  darky  is  in  desperate  need  of 
chicken,  but  a  "dawg" — an  active,  barking  one — 
will  hold  his  own  against  a  dozen  chicken-hungry 
"culled  gem'men." 

The  parrot  also  is  a  protector,  especially  for  the 
youngsters,  for  the  writer  has  a  theory  that  hawks 
will  not  bother  a  brood  if  a  talkative  green  bird 
has  them  in  charge.  It  may  be  only  a  theory,  but 
so  far  it  has  proved  a  valuable  one. 

"Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother 
Who'd  give  her  boobv  for  another?" 

We  chicken  fanciers  are  worse  than  the  best  of 
mothers  when  any  one  hints  that  there  may  be  a 
better  breed  than  the  one  we  have  chosen  for  our 
own.  On  that  point  we  continue  to  know  it  all. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  we  naturally  select  the 
breed  of  chickens  most  suited  to  our  own  tempera- 
ment— unless  we  are  in  the  business  solely  for 
money,  when  utilitarian  motives  alone  affect  our 
selection. 

A  friend  once  'phoned  me  to  come  out  and  see 
her  fine  chickens.  She  was  a  staid,  dignified 
woman,  who  raised  poultry  for  show  and  for  pets, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  that  her  breed  was 
the  handsome  Buff  Orpington.  They  walked  about 
in  their  enclosures  with  much  of  the  dignity  of 
their  owner — perhaps  with  some  of  her  compla- 
cency. 

A  neighbor  man  showed  me,  with  great,  pride, 
his  large,  healthy  flock  of  Plymouth  Eocks,  and 
dilated  on  their  meat  and  egg  producing  qualities 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  no  longer  wondered  at  his 
brood  of  rosy,  fat  babies,  toddlers,  wobblers  and 
creepers.    To  him  production  was  the  main  item. 

An  artistic  friend  called  my  attention  to  her 
Buff  Pocks,  who  were  adding  their  color  to  the 
fresh  green  of  the  lawn  (meantime  subtracting 
that  green  and  adding  it  to  themselves),  and  she 
confided  that  she  had  chosen  them  simply  for  their 
landsrape  gardening  effect. 


An  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has 
Brahmas  because,  he  says:  "They're  like  me, 
madam,  slow  and  heavy,  madam,  but  of  real  worth. 
I  have  kept  them  for  years  and  find  them  com- 
panionable, madam,  quite  companionable." 

Thus  we  choose,  and  having  chosen,  we  abide 
by  it,  in  the  main — whatever  flight  we  may  have 
in  trying  out  other  breeds. 

It  was  as  natural  for  the  writer  to  raise  the 
nervous,  white,  trim-built,  flying,  scratching  Leg- 
horns as  it  is  for  a  negro  to  raise  cane,  and  an 
occasional  brood  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Wyan- 
dottes  in  no  way  weans  her  from  her  affinity  in 
the  chicken  world. 

As  each  brood  of  bright-eyed,  lemon-colored 
chicks  are  liberated  from  the  incubator  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six  hours,  their  white  wing  feathers  have 
already  grown  into  sight,  and  within  a  week  the 
diminutive  tails  appear.  They  come  from  the  in- 
cubator with  a  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  for 
grit  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  water,  and  by 
the  time  their  internal  economy  is  ready  to  digest 
food,  they  have  begun  to  scratch  their  litter  for 
their  first  meagre  ration  of  commercial  chick  feed. 
Their  hopper  of  bran  and  their  fountain  of  water 
need  frequent  replenishing,  but  until  they  are  six 
weeks  old,  and  past  the  danger  of  infant  maladies, 
they  are  allowed  dry  food  only,  except  for  their 
daily  sprouted  oats. 

As  they  are  given  no  artificial  heat,  they  learn 
at  once  to  huddle  into  their  "feather'  bed,"  a 
homemade  invention  that  early  deceives  them  in 
regard  to  stepmothers.  Having  no  officious  old 
hen  to  tell  them  that  humans  are  their  natural 
enemies,  they  grow  up  with  quiet  manners  and,  for 
Leghorns,  rather  affectionate  dispositions. 

They  seem  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  South, 
with  its  long,  hot  summer,  probably  because  the 
breed  originated  in  a  warm  country,  and  they  will 
forage  as  industriously  when  the  thermometer 
marks  the  nineties — when  folk  seek  the  coolness  of 
shaded  verandas,  hammocks  and  reclining  chairs 
— as  they  do  on  the  coldest  of  our  winter  days. 
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The  Feather 


As  squab-broilers,  the  six  week  old  cockerels 
command  a  fancy  price,  so  they  are  early  converted 
into  cash,  while  their  sisters  develop  into  early, 
prolific  layers  of  beautifully  white  hen  fruit,  which 
is  always  in  demand  for  table  use.  Many  people 
prefer  the  dark,  cream  colored  egg,  called  brown, 
with  its  rich  yellow  yolk,  but  as  a  breakfast  food, 
served  in  the  original  container,  the  writer  finds 
the  white  egg  the  most  desirable. 

The  best  part  of  the  business  in  the  South  is 
that  nearly  all  the  work  comes  during  the  winter 
months.  The  chicks  are  batched  from  October  1 
until  March  1,  and  for  that  same  length  of  time 
eggs  command  the  highest  prices,  owing  to  the 
touiists  who  visit  us  by  t lie  tens  of  thousands. 
Everything  is  marked  at  high  pressure  in  the 
season,  and  the  hens  who  are  bred  to  lay  in  the 
winter  rise  nobly  to  their  task. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  and  the  heat,  we 
relax,  though  the  best  layers  keep  up  their  egg 
supply  until  the  moulting  time  comes  on.  Then, 
being  pensioned,  they  devote  themselves  with 
energy  to  acquiring  enough  feathers  to  last  them 


a  year — barring  accident.  During  this  period  the 
pullets  have  to  supply  the  year  'round  customers, 
and  the  cocks  aie  kept  in  durance. 

At  this  time  the  writer  "cast  accounts,"  and, 
finding  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
she  buys  a  whitewash  brush,  has  mixed  a  barrel 
of  whitewash,  and  sets  to  work  her  true  and  tried 
letainer,  "Uncle  Green."  To  him  is  given  the  key 
of  the  feed  room — the  one  concrete  building  on 
the  place — and  in  his  charge  are  left  the  yards  of 
moulting  hens,  laying  pullets,  the  four  months  old 
youngsters  and  the  imprisoned  cocks. 

While  the  owner  of  all  this  enjoys  the  com- 
panionship of  her  friends  in  their  Northern  sum- 
mer home,  she  knows  that  "'"Uncle  Green"  is  faith- 
fully tilling  hoppers,  is  filling  the  scratching  pens 
with  pine  needles,  letting  the  poultry  range  at  will 
over  "Old  Maid's  Half  Acre"  (which,  fortunately, 
was  enclosed  in  a  ten  foot  wire  fence  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  times),  and  between  his  long,  uninter- 
inpted  naps,  is  giving  to  everything  except  the 
"missus'  house"  a  coat  of  whiteness  that  is  death 
to  insects  and  arerms. 


The  Dorking  Fowl 


UST  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Dork- 
ing, that  grand  old  English  fowl,  that 
has  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in 
the  making  of  so  many  of  our  present 
breeds  of  fowls. 

The  part  the  Dorking  took  in  mak- 
ing the  Duff  Orpington  was  to  give 
them  deep,  broad  bodies  and  short  white 
legs  (the  table  qualities),  and  while  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  their  fifth  toe  and 
entirely  change  their  color,  the  Dorking  blood 
brought  out  their  fine  points  very  prominently. 
The  greatest  drawback  the  Dorking  has  had  in 
America  has  been  its  white  legs  and  white  skin. 
The  very  common  belief  here  has  always  been  that 
no  other  than  a  yellow-legged  and  yellow-skin 
fowl  was  good  for  table  use,  which  is  just  the  op- 
posite from  that  of  England.  However,  now  that 
we  have  the  white-legged  Orpington,  and  since 
they  are  helping  so  greatly  to  change  this  mistaken 
idea,  there  is  very  plainly  a  bright  future  ahead 
for  these  two  breeds  of  England's  best  fowls. 

Speaking  for  the  Dorking  that  has  been  in  my 
yards  exclusively  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  we 


can  say  that  they  are  most  decidedly  a  completed 
article,'  and  have  all  the  fixed  type  and  character 
which  has  been  gained  from  years  of  breeding,  and 
which  really  is  all  that  makes  and  holds  a  real  and 
distinctive  type  of  breed. 

Our  claim  is  the  Dorking  carries  more  meat  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fowl  than  any  other 
breed.  The  greater  part  of  the  fowl's  meat  is  in 
front  of  the  legs,  the  well-developed  breast, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Dorking  excels. 
The  pictures  used  with  this  article  will  to 
some  extent  illustrate  the  points  we  refer  to. 
These  pictures  are  not  the  work  of  any  expert  but 
were  taken  with  our  own  camera  and  do  not  do 
the  birds  full  justice. 

Another  claim  we  make  for  the  Dorking  is  that 
they  are  a  good  all  purpose  breed,  being  good 
layers,  good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  in  fact  they 
have  every  quality  necessary  for  an  independent 
all  purpose  fowl. 

When  we  first  began  with  Dorkings  we  kept  a 
record  of  the  eggs  laid  by  five  of  our  pullets,  and 
in  eight  months'  time,  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  we  received  700  eggs,  which  we  thought 
was  very  good  laying.  Several  years  ago  we  also 
made  some  records  of  the  growth  of  our  chicks  and 
the  following  are  the  weights  for  a  cockerel  and 
pullet  the  year  1901  ; 

COCKEREL. 

Tw«  months  old,  July  30  weight,  2  lbs.  8  oz. 

August   29  weight,  4  lbs.  14  oz. 

September  19 ...  weight,  G  lbs.  1  oz. 
September  30 ...  weight,  7  lbs.  1  oz. 

PULLET. 

Two  months  old,  July  30  weight,  2  lbs.   0  oz. 

September  5. . .  .weight,  3  lbs.  11  oz. 
September  20. .  .weight,  4  lbs.  5  oz. 
September  30.  .  .weight,  4  lbs.  13  oz. 

This  being  a  gain  of  113  ounces  in  120  days. 

We  may  also  add  that  this  pair  was  among  our 
winners  at  the  Pan  American  show  that  year,  and 
also  later  on  they  won  at  Boston.  One  more  record 
has  been  made  since  which  is  even  better: 


PULLET. 

Month                                             Pounds  Ounqes 

1st   0  133,4 1 

2d    2  6 

3d    3  131/, 

4th    4  12  - 

5th    G  3 

These  birds  were  raised  on  a  farm,  with  the 
mother  hen,  and  on  free  range  after  they  were  one 
week  old.  They  were  fed  on  wheat  and  were  shown 
at  Boston,  the  cockerel  weighing  then  9  pounds  10 
ounces  at  about  eight  months  old,  and  the  pullet 
7  pounds  6  ounces.  Both  won  the  highest  honors 
in  their  classes. 

Many  fowls  are  hard  to  grow  to  standard  weight, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  Dorkings,  the  standard 
only  requiring  1  pounds  for  cockerels  and  5  1-2 
pounds  for  pullets,  and  these  weights  are  very 
easily  reached. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  recommend  the  Dork- 
ing for  beauty  of  form,  for  feather,  for  general 
purposes,  and  also  for  the  finest  table  fowl  yet 
produced. 

\\.  Westfall. 


(  OCKEREL. 


Month 
1st  . 

2d  ., 


Dorking  Male 


4th 
5  th 


Pounds 
1 

3 
4 
6 
8 


Ounces 

0 

133/4 
8% 

6y2 


Dorking  Female 


Farm  Poultry 


By  E.  W.  Sheets 


HE  value  of  an  individual  hen  is  small, 
but  the  great  number  of  hens  in  the 
country  taken  altogether,  and  their 
possibilities  are  just  commencing  to 
be  realized,  they  are  already  the  essen- 
tial part  of  an  industry  that  ranks 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
estimated  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  in 
the  United  States  during  1909  was  upward 
of  $700,000,000  which  is  more  than  double 
the  value  of  the  poultry  products  for  the  same 
length  of  time  ten  years  ago.  Our  increased  con- 
sumption of  poultry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  pork  has  decreased  by  half  in  the  United 
States,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  has  re- 
mained stationary,  but  the  consumption  of  poultry 
and  eggs  has  doubled  itself.  Large  numbers  of  the 
rural  population  live  more  or  less  isolated,  and 
find  it  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  supply 
fresh  meat  daily  for  the  table  aside  from  that 
slaughtered  on  the  farm ;  and  of  all  live  stock 
poultry  furnishes  the  most  convenient  means  of 
supplying  an  excellent  quality  of  food  in  suitable 
quantities.  This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
hot  summer  months,  when  fresh  meat  will  keep 
only  a  short  time  with  the  conveniences  usually  at 
the  farmer's  command. 

Perhaps  the  significant  fact,  at  least  to  the 
farmer,  in  connection  with  this  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry, 
is  that  it  is  not  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Not  only  have  the  prices  of  poultry  and 
eggs  increased,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  statistics 
shows  that  they  have  been  increasing  faster  than 
the  average  price  of  all  other  foods.  This  is  ample 
proof  that  the  demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply  and  that,  therefore,  any  fear  of  overpro- 
duction is  groundless.  Incidentally,  a  similar  in- 
vestigation will  show  the  fallacy  in  the  claim  that 
poultry  is  less  profitable  now  than  formerly,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  price  in  poultry  foods.  For 
instance,  in  comparing  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  bran  as  given  in  the 
market  quotations  for  the  last  ten  months  of  the 
present  year,  with  the  average  quotations  of  the 
same  products  for  the  corresponding  months  in 
1908,  I  find  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase 
of  eight  per  cent,  while  the  market  price  of  live 
hens  figured  for  the  same  period  has  increased 
over  ten  per  cent  and  the  average  price  of  eggs  over 
forty-three  per  cent.   We  are  consuming  more  pro- 


ducts of  the  poultry  yard  not  because  they  are  be- 
coming relatively  cheaper  but  because  they  are 
being  marketed  in  a  better  condition,  because  we 
are  learning  to  like  them,  because  our  population 
is  growing  and  because  our  prosperity  is  increasing 
and  we  can  better  afford  them. 

With  this  outlook  for  the  poultry  industry  at 
large,  which  because  of  modern  transportation 
facilities  so  largely  affects  local  conditions,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  more  specific  questions  con- 
cerning its  development  and  future  possibilities  in 
our  own  communities  where  its  influence  on  our 
personal  welfare  is  most  effective. 

There  is  no  stock  on  the  farm  that  yields  a 
better  relative  return  for  food  consumed  than  do 
hens,  and  consequently  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  their  products  may  be  in- 
creased without  disproportionately  increasing  ex- 
penses. The  fowls  must  have  comfortable  and 
healthful  quarters.  They  must  have  proper  food 
and  nesting  facilities,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  there  should  be  extravagant  expenditures  in 
supplying  them.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
fowls  produce  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best 
quality  of  meat  and  eggs  from  food  consumed. 
That  every  farmer  should  produce  enough  poultry 
and  eggs  to  supply  his  own  table  does  not  permit 
of  argument.  The  successful  production  of  these 
products  for  market  depends  upon  conditions  that 
even  in  some  otherwise  ffoort  farming  districts  are 
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practically  unsurmountable.  The  principal  factors 
that  in  any  locality  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  poultry  industry  as  a  business  are  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  feed, 
the  market  for  the  produce  and  the  management 
given  the  enterprise. 

The  kind  of  chickens  to  be  kept  upon  the  farm 
depends  almost  as  much  upon  the  kind  of  indi- 
vidual who  manages  them  as  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  are  no  birds  which 
stand  neglect  better  than  the  common  barnyard 
fowls,  for  they  have  lived  and  developed  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  are  accustomed  to 
shift  for  themselves.  They  are  generally  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  yield  a  fair  return  in  eggs  or  as  table 
poultry ;  they  respond  very  well  to  generous  treat- 
ment, and,  if  selected  with  some  care,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  even  when  their  product  is 
compared  with  that  of  standard  breeds. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  the  readers  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  the  common 
fowl  on  the  farm.  My  point  is,  to  improve  the 
fowls  that  are  on  the  farm  already  rather  than 
spend  large  sums  of  money  for  "fancy  poultry" 
with  which  to  start  a  new  flock. 

The  improvement  of  the  common  poultry  should 
begin  in  most  cases  by  breeding  from  birds  selected 
for  their  shape,  size  and  productiveness,  and  by 
bettering  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  they 
are  kept.  If  the  owner  is  willing  to  go  a  little 
farther  and  to  bestow  somewhat  more  attention 
upon  his  birds,  he  may  cross  them  with  males  of 
a  standard  bleed,  or  in  some  cases  replace  them  en- 
tirely by  pure  males  and  females. 

Good  layers  are  demanded  by  farmers  quite  as 
much  as  by  poultrymen  whose  business  it  is  to  pro- 
duce eggs  alone  for  market  purposes.  It  is  further 
desired  that  the  farm  hen  should  become  "broody," 
incubate,  and  prove  a  good  mother  for  the  young. 
The  majority  of  farmers  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  burdened  with  the  extra  care  and  ex- 
pense which  the  successful  operation  of  the  modern 
incubator  would  incur. 

It  may  be  the  desire  of  some  farmers  to  breed 
both  fancy  and  utility  birds  from  the  same  pens. 
The  farmer's  stock,  however,  should  be  selected 
and  maintained  for  the  profit  of  eggs  and  meat 
rather  than  for  the  profit  which  the  fowls  may 
bring  when  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  many  farmers  may  sell  breeding  stock 
at  remunerative  prices,  although  the  main  object 
should  not  be  to  produce  birds  for  this  purpose. 
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Whenever  one  depends  upon  the  sale  of  fowls  for 
breeding  purposes  for  profit,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  breeders  of 
"fancy  poultry"  at  the  poultry  shows.  This 
necessitates  a  departure  from  the  purpose  for 
which  faim  fowls  are  Kept.  The  main  object,  then, 
should  bo  to  produce  eggs  or  a  desirable  carcass 
and  the  secondary  object  being  to  sell  the  surplus 
stock  at  piices  something  more  than  the  pi  ice 
which  dressed  poultry  brings  in  the  market. 

In  purchasing  breeding  stock  it  is  important  to 
pin  chase  from  reliable  breeders  only,  and  to  ascei- 
tain  that  the  stock  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
that  it  has  been  bred  for  early  maturity,  size,  shape 
and  egg  production,  rather  than  for  perfection  in 
feathering.  The  feathers  should  not,  however,  be 
neglected  altogether,  as  their  perfection  is  an  indi- 
cation of  purity  of  blood  and  carefulness  of  breed- 
ing, both  of  which  are  desired.  Farmers  who  main- 
tain their  flocks  for  usefulness  should  not  forget 
the  importance  of  selection.  By  breeding  from 
well  selected  birds  of  good  size,  shape,  high  state 
of  productiveness  and  by  bettering  the  condition  of 
life  under  which  they  are  kept,  the  quality  of  the 
birds  on  the  farms  would  be  made  better,  would 
increase  in  number  and  certainly  at  a  less  cost  than 
at  present. 

1.  A  good  breed  of  fowls  properly  bred. 

For  economic  egg  production  alone  the  White  or 
Brown  Leghorns  are  unsurpassed.  For  the  general 
farmer  and  others  desiring  both  meat  and  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds  head  the  list.  Keep  only  one  breed,  and 
breed  these  by  continuous  selection  for  vigor  and 
egg  production. 

2.  Use  no  hens  after  their  second  year. 

On  an  average  hens  will  lay  75  per  cent  as  many 
eggs  during  their  second  laying  year  as  they  will 
during  their  first.  After  this  they  will  seldom  lay 
enough  eggs  at  market  price  to  pay  for  their  feed. 

3.  The  ability  to  hatch  and  rear  the  young- 
stock. 

For  the  general  fanner  and  others  keeping  not 


more  than  one  or  two  hundred  general  puruose 
fowls,  the  natural  method  of  hatching  and  brood- 
ing can  not  at  present  be  improved  upon. 

4.    Fowls  must  be  properly  housed. 

A  good  poultry  house  is  always  airy  inside  and 
admits  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  without 
draughts.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  three 
sides  tight  and  the  south  side  largely  open.  The 
building  should  also  be  convenient  and  not  cost 
more  than  one  dollar  for  each  bird  it  will  comfort- 


ably house.  In  most  sections  less  than  half  this 
cost  should  be  the  maximum. 

5.    Proper  methods  of  feeding. 

This  consists  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  the  cheap- 
est grains  and  mill  products  of  good  quality. 
When  the  fowls  do  not  have  access  to  insects,  meat 
food  of  some  other  form  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Lime  in  the  form  of  ground  oyster  shells  should  be 
provided,  together  with  plenty  of  green  food  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water  at  all  times. 


Imperial  Buff  Minorcas 


Y&S/Pyg&'L  love  for  poultry  was  inherited.  My 
<•  I        M  ''collections    are  associated 

»H^#|  with  my  father's  poultr}  yard  and 
il'  1     with  the  Andalusians  which   he  ad- 

v-?^^Era5  mired  so  much.  For  years  he  worked 
^Pss^  patiently  with  this  breed  of  fowls  in 

the  endeavor  to  improve  the  type  and  color, 
LgBT    but  with  never  a  thought  of  any  financial 

gain. 

My  interest  in  Minorcas  began  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  whilst  attending  one  of  the  big  eastern 
poultry  shows,  where  I  saw  some  of  the  finest 
Black  Minorcas  that  were  ever  produced.  The 
following  spring  1  bought  a  trio,  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  none  of  the  humbug  bosh  about  dark 
legs,  skin  and  feathers  that  has  occasionally 
drifted  into  the  American  poultry  press,  has  ever 
diminished  my  complete  admiration  for  this  valu- 
able, stately  breed.  I  have  handled  more  than  a 
dozen  varieties  of  fowls,  but  never  have  I  found 
a  breed  that  excelled  the  Minorca  as  a  layer  or 
table  fowd. 

Several  years  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  of  produc- 
ing a  Buff  Minorca.  Almost  every  other  popular 
breed  has  been  "buffed"  successfully,  yet  it  seemed 


By  F.  H.  Cope 

to  me  that  no  other  breed  could  quite  so  becom- 
ingly wear  garments  of  buff  as  the  Minorca,  and 
my  patient  work  of  years  has  proven,  to  my  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  1  was  not  mistaken. 


Imperial  Buff  Minorcas 


1  do  not  propose  to  make  any  extravagant  claims 
for  "Imperial  Buff  Minorcas."  I  am  quite  content 
to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  poultry  lovers  every- 
where and  let  them  win  their  way  into  the  favor 
and  popularity  that  surely  awaits  them.  I  have 
allowed  no  blood  to  enter  into  the  making  of  this 
new  variety  that  would  have  the  remotest  chance 
of  reducing  either  the  weight  or  laying  qualities. 
1  can  assure  breeders  of  Imperial  Buff  Minorcas 
that  they  will  find  the  Buffs  fully  equal  to  their 
black  cousins  as  layers. 

However,  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  that  I  should 
warn  amateurs  and  others  not  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  breeding,  that  for  some  time  to  come  quite 
a  heavy  percentage  of  chicks  are  likely  to  be  culls. 
Buff  is  one  of  the  hardest  colors  to  fix,  but  I  have 
succeeded  in  raising  beautiful  Buff  Minorcas  that 
money  could  not  buy.  Those  who  expect  every 
egg  to  bring  forth  an  ideal  Buff  Minorca  will  be 
sadly  disappointed,  but  those  breeders  wdio  are 
willing  to  take  them,  and  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding,  help  in  the  further  development  of  this 
magnificent  variety,  will  probably  reap  a  golden 
reward. 
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Fads  and  fancies  have  so  much  to 
do  in  selecting  live  stock  of  all  kinds 
as  to  often  lift  us  completely  over  and 
beyond  the  best  that  rest  unnoticed 
in  our  pathway,  from  the  mere  lack 
of  that  kind  of  notoriety  that  natural- 
ly follows  in  the  wake  of  commercial 
announcements.  Because  the  Pekin 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  profitable 
that  can  be  grown  for  broiler  ducks, 
every  thing  is  Pekin,  until  it  has  al- 
most obliterated  every  other  kind  from 
public  consideration,  and  even  they 
have  vanished  from  the  exhibition  hall 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  comparison 
to  the  hundreds  formerly  shown. 

Our  standard  describes  ten  breeds  of 
ducks.  The  Pekin,  as  above  mention- 
ed, the  Aylesbury,  the  Rouen,  the  two 
kinds  most  popular  for  the  table  in 
France  and  England;  the  Cayuga  and 
East  India,  both  pure  black;  the  In- 
dian Runner  and  the  blue  Swedish, 
general  purpose  breeds;  the  two  varie- 
ties of  Call  and  the  Crested  might  be 
classed  as  ornamental,  leaving  (  the 
least  considered  of  all,  the  "Muscovy," 
in  two  varieties,  for  the  last  place  in 
our  list. 

If  those  most  interested  in  all  these 
kinds  of  ducks  will  furnish  photo- 
graphs that  will  do  equal  credit  to 
their  selection  as  do  those  furnished 
for  this  article  to  the  kinds  described, 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  will  gain 
the  advantages  that  naturally  follow 
the  honest  presentation  of  merit. 

The  Muscovy  duck  is  a  native  in  its 
wild  state  of  South  America,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  Musk  duck;  it  is 
called  the  Peruvian  Musk  and  Muscovy 
duck  to  conform  to  locality.  It,  like 
the  Canada  goose,  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  Some  describe  this  as  the 
dividing  line'  between  gallinaceae  and 
waterfowl.  Neither  the  Canada  goose 
nor  the  Muscovy  duck  will  pair  suc- 
cessfully with  other  fowls.  The  young 
of  either  crossed  with  other  than 
their  own  kind  "appear  to  be  real 
hybrids,  being  decidedly  sterile  inter  se, 
though  fertile  more  or  less  with  either 
parent  strain."  The  foregoing  is 
quoted  from  Lewis  Wright,  in  substan- 
tiation of  which  will  be  related  our 
own  experience  under  "mongrelizing" 
near  the  close  of  this  article. 

Naturally,  it  has  the  one  variety, 
broken  black  and  white  in  color.  The 
male  is  double  the  size  of  the  female; 
he  is  very  pugnacious  in  disposition 
and  during  the  breeding  season  will 
attack  children,  and,  at  times,  even 
men  and  dogs,  with  bill  and  wing,  with 
which  they  fight  quite  savagely.  They 
never  quack  like  other  ducks;  the  male 
hisses  more  like  a  gander  than  like  any 
other  fowl.    Both  the  duck  and  the 


drake  make  a  low,  hissing  sound  quite 
like  steam  escaping  from  a  pipe. 
When  caught  they  will  strike  with  bill, 
wing  and  feet,  the  latter  being  equip- 
ped with  sharp  nails  at  the  end  of 
each  toe.  They  love  to  fly  about  and 
will  light  upon  both  tree  and  fence 
in  their  wild  state. 

One  drake  will  pair  successfully  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  ducks.  When  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  each  they  will  di- 
vide up  into  pairs,  and  will  fight 
savagely  for  the  exclusiveness  of  home 
and  nesting  place,  which  they  will  se- 
lect in  some  well  sheltered  secluded 
spot,  where  they  will  lay  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  eggs,  and  hatch  them  if  per- 
mitted. If  not  allowed  to  hatch  the 
eggs,  they  will  continue  to  lay  more 
or  less  from  April  to  November.  Their 
eggs  are  usually  all  fertile,  and  it 
takes  five  weeks  to  hatch,  them.  The 
young  are  very  strong  and  active,  and 
usually  all  grow  to  maturity.  They 
moult  but  once  a  year  and' must  be 
protected  from  the  cold  or  winter  even 
more  than  any  other  ducks;  a  shed 
house  with  dry  floor  to  which  they 
have  free  access  is  sufficient. 

To  prevent  their  wandering  through 
flight,  cut  the  flight  feathers  of  both 
mail  and  female  early  in  the  spring; 
they  are  quite  apt  to  fly  rather  too 
far  from  home  if  this  is  not  done. 
They  can  be  pinioned  when  young,  but 
this  is  not  necessary,  and  it  spoils 
them  for  exhibition.  It  is  best  to  have 
them  forced  away  from  the  house  and 
play  yard  of  the  children.  They  do 
not  require  so  much  water  or  food  as 


other  ducks.  Mr.  Chas.  McClave  writes 
of  them  as  follows:  "Being  less  of  a 
puddler  and  swimmer  than  other  ducks 
they  do  not  require  as  much  water  and 
food;  not  over  one-half  as  much  as 
other  domestic  varieties." 

Calls,  Carolinas,  Mandarins  and 
Muscovy  are  all  inclined  to  hide  and 
build  their  own  nests.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  one  having  been  success- 
ful in  rearing  Mandarins  in  domesti- 
cation. If  any  have,  we  should  wel- 
come the  evidence  that  would  prove  it 
possible  to  breed  them.  All  the  others 
have  been  plentifully  grown  in  many 
localities.  The  Muscovy  has  been 
grown  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Feathered  Life  writes  of  them  as 
grown  in  England  as  follows: 

"The  Muscovy  duck,  that  has  been 
so  extensively  domesticated,  was  orig- 
inally brought  from  tropical  South 
America,  where  it  is  indigenous.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Musk-duck. 
Today  they  are  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful and  ornamental  breeds  of  ducks. 
They  still  show  their  wild  bringing-up 
in  a  number  of  their  characteristics, 
the  manner  of  their  mating,  and  of 
the  duck  habit  of  selecting  the  nest, 
and  the  habit  of  flying,  all  show  their 
wild  origin.  For  those  who  wish  an 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful  duck,  the 
Muscovy  will  be  found  to  be  just  what 
is  wanted.  Their  large  size,  and  the 
fact  that  they  never  quack  like  other 
ducks,  make  them  very  desirable 
where  noise  is  not  wanted.  They  are 
of  a  quiet  disposition,  very  tame  and 
very    hardy,  do  well  in  confinement 


Muscovy  Duck  With  Half  Bred  Pekin  Ducklings 


with  only  enough  -water  to  drink,  and 
are  splendid  foragers  when  turned  out 
to  roam.  The  ducks  are  good  layers, 
excellent  mothers  and  hatch  and  raise 
their  young  successfully,  and  without 
much  care.  They  need  very  little  shel- 
ter, an  open  shed  answering  for  win- 
ter quarteis.  I  have  known  of  cases 
of  ducks  sitting  on  twenty-five  eggs 
and  hatching  as  many  ducks.  I  usu- 
ally give  them  fifteen  eggs  and  expect 
and  get  as  many  ducks.  If  at  large, 
they  will  select  most  secluded  places  for 
their  nests,  and  when  leaving  the  nest 
will  always  cover  their  eggs  with 
down,  feathers,  etc. 

"The  drakes  are  much  larger  than 
the  ducks,  weighing  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  the  duck  weighing  six  to  eight 
pounds.  As  a  table  duck  they  can  not 
be  excelled.  Young  drakes  will  dress 
seven  and  eight  pounds.  They  are 
more  like  the  wild  duck  or  goose  in 
flavor  than  other  ducks,  and  will  hold 
their  condition  longer  than  any  other 
duck.  They  will  be  found  always  ready 
for  the  table  without  extra  feeding. 

"There  are  two  standard  varieties  of 
them,  the  colored  and  the  white,  the 
colored  being  the  most  popular  and 
the  handsomest.  They  should  conform 
to  the  following  description:  Head  ra- 
ther long,  and  in  the  drake,  large,  the 
top  being  covered  with  long  crest-like 
feathers,  which  are  readily  elevated  or 
depressed  by  the  bird  when  it  bceomes 
excited  or  alarmed.  In  color  the  head 
should  be  glossy  black  and  white,  with 
dark,  horn-colored  bill,  rather  short, 
and  of  medium  width;  head  and  face 
should  be  covered  with  bright  red  car- 
buncles, the  larger  the  better.  Neck 
should  be  of  medium  length,  and  well 
arched;  color,  black  or  black  and 
white,  black  predominating;  back 
should  be  long,  broad  and  somewhat 
fat,  with  long,  lustrous,  blue-black 
featheis;  breast  broad  and  full,  and 
body  long  and  broad,  in  color,  lustrous 
blue-black  and  black  and  white;  wings 
very  long  and  stout,  coverts  with  lus- 
trous green-black;  tail  rather  long, 
with  an  abundance  of  still  plumage, 
and  in  color  black  or  white;  thighs 
should  be  very  short  and  large,  and 
black  or  white;  shanks  short  and 
largej  toes  straight,  and  strong  nails, 
and  dark  lead  or  black  in  color.  The 
white  variety  should  be  pure  white 
throughout,  free  from  any  yellow  tinge, 
pinkish,  flesh-colored  beak,  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  and  pale  orange  or  yellow 
shanks  and  toes.  To  all  those  want- 
ing the  finest  duck  for  the  table,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ornamental, 
we  would  advise  them  to  select  the 
Muscovy." 

The  above  is  the  best  printed  de- 
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scription  of  the  Muscovy  we  have 
seen,  and  conforms  almost  to  what  the 
standard  description  should  be.  The 
colored  variety  was  the  one  original, 
the  whites  were  cultivated  from  them 
by  selection  and  pairing,  and  those 
having  the  greatest  amount  of  white. 
Even  now  the  young  from  the  whites 
show  some  dark  color  when  hatched, 
which  usually  disappears  when  they 
moult.  The  whites  are  some  smaller 
than  the  colored  variety,  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  inbreeding.  This  can  be 
improved  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood. 

Several  years  ago  we  visited  about 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  saw  three 
separate  lots  of  mongrel  ducks,  the  re- 
sult of  mating  Muscovy  females  with 
a  Pekin  male.  Those  we  saw  were 
some  of  them  over  two  months  old, 
some  about  four  weeks  old,  and  others 
just  from  the  shell.  The  old  ones  all 
had  the  appearance  of  common-bred 
ducks  as  to  color,  with  shape  like  the 
Muscovy  female.  Those  younger  were 
colored  much  like  the  young  of  the 
Indian  Runner,  darkish  brown,  shaded 
with  dark  yellow.  When  full  grown 
they  were  in  color  more  like  a  very 


light-colored  half-bred  Rouen  than  any 
we  can  describe. 

The  cross-bred  or  Mongrel  ducks,  as 
.they  are  called,  sell  for  the  highest 


price  gained  for  roasting  ducks.  They, 
like  the  Mongrel  goose,  when  plump 
and  attractive,  sell  for  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  dressed  poultry.  They 


are,  beyond  question,  the  very  finest 
roasting  duck;  the  flesh  of  those  bred 
from  the  colored  Muscovy  is  darker  in 
color  than  are  those  from  the  Pekin 
drake  and  the  white  Muscovy  female. 
The  flesh  of  the  Muscovy  is  naturally 
of  close  fiber;  the  Pekin  softer  and 
more  open;  the  cross-breds  from  these 
naturally  an  improvement  on  either. 
We  should  prefer  using  the  Rouen 
male  with  the  colored  Muscovy  female, 
and  an  Aylesbury  drake  with  the  white 
Muscovy  female,  because  both  of  these 
are  finer  as  roasting  ducks  than  the 
Pekin. 

It  takes  five  weeks  for  the  eggs  of  the 
Muscovy  to  hatch  and  but  four  for  the 
eggs  of  other  ducks.  The  eggs  laid  by 
the  Muscovy  mated  with  the  Pekin  are 
said  to  hatch  in  thirty-one  or  thirty 
two  days;  the  result  of  the  cross  are 
said  to  reproduce  when  bred  together 
or  with  either  the  Pekin  or  Muscovy. 
This  sustains  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wright,  as  quoted  above.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they 
will  not  reproduce  when  mated  to- 
gether. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


The  Rhode  Island  Red  originated  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  State  once  made 
famous  by  Roger  Williams.  Although 
the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  it  has 
given  the  nation  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar breeds  ever  originated.  This  va- 
riety of  fowls,  with  only  a  few  years 
of  history  back  of  them,  have  steadily 
advanced  in  popular  favor  until  today 
there  are  thousands  in  existence.  This 
breed  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  and  has  met  with  favor  by 
every  civilized  people.  Surely  Rhode 
Island  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
part  taken  in  giving  to  the  world  this 
new  and  splendid  variety  of  fowls. 

Wonderful  indeed  has  been  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
First  they  were  kept  only  by  farmers 
and  utility  men  and  even  before  they 
were  thought  of  as  a  thoroughbred 
fowl  they  had  won  popular  favor 
everywhere  they  had  been  kept.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Standard,  their  advance 


was  surprising  and  their  number  in- 
creased in  alarming  proportions,  until 
today  this  breed  occupies  one  of  the 
first  places  in  every  show  room  of 
the  country,  and  there  is  not  a  hamlet 
in  the  United  States  but  has  its  share 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Brought  foith  in  the  beginning  as  a 
Utility  fowl  to  serve  the  farmer's  in- 
terest, it  has  maintained  the  purpose 
of  the  originator  so  well  that  farmers 
everywhere  have  discarded  other 
breeds  in  order  to  keep  the  most  prac- 
tical fowl  of  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  remark- 
able popularity.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  is  a  medium  sized  fowl,  develops 
quickly,  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  able 
to  withstand  any  climate  on  the  globe. 
The  cockerels  mature  quickly,  making 
excellent  broilers  or  good  roasters; 
the  pullets  develop  and  are  ready  to 
lay  in  five  or  six  months.  The  meat 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  is  of  splendid 


color,  the  legs  are  orange  yellow,  so 
the  dressed  fowls  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance in  the  market. 

Springing  from  ancestors  that  pos- 
sessed good  laying  qualities,  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  had  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  egg  producers  from  the  start, 
and  in  this  respect  they  have  not  de- 
teriorated. In  egg  laying  contests  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  they  have 
stood  high  and  are  recognized  today  as 
one  of  the  great  egg-producing  breeds. 

No  breed  of  fowls  in  recent  years 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  as  much  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Red.  Their  color,  their  hardiness, 
their  ability  to  do  well  under  a  farm- 
er's care  and  adverse  conditions  won 
for  them  a  high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  till  the  soil. 

Their  handsome  plumage.  their 
shapely  carriage,  their  tractability.  and 
many  other  splendid  features,  early  at- 
tracted to  them  the  attention  of  the 


fancier.  The  demand  for  stock  and 
eggs  among  all  classes  of  people  has 
assisted  many  a  fancier  and  breeder  to 
a  splendid  income.  The  call  for  Rhode 
Island  Reds  among  the  farmers  has 
been  enormous,  while  poultrymen  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  fast  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  merits  of  this 
breed. 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
this  breed  no  one  can  foretell.  Its 
foundation,  like  the  house  of  the  wise 
man  in  the  Scriptures,  was  built  upon 
a  rock  and  will  remain  permanent.  In 
the  history  of  poultry  breeds  it  is  still 
young  and  there  is  a  chance  for  even 
greater  improvement  in  the  coming 
years.  In  the  judgment  of  an  observer, 
this  breed  will  not  supplant  other 
American  varieties,  but  stand  side  by 
side  with  them,  sharing  equally  th'' 
honors  that  must  ever  be  bestowed  up- 
on the  superior  qualities  of  American 
varieties. — A.  G.  Symonds. 


Fifty  College  Students  Inspect  a  Model  Poultry  Plant 


Forceful  evidence  of  a  vigorous 
movement  to  broaden  the  knowledge 
of  the  young  men  of  the  farm  is  the 
action  of  Rutgers  College  in  sending 
the  short  course  in  agriculture  class 
on  a  series  of  inspection  trips  to  points 
where  various  features  of  modern  farm 
life  are  conducted  along  the  highest 
plane  that  practical  science  permits. 

A  notable  illustration  was  the  recent 
inspection  by  fifty  of  these  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  of 
Alinsawac,  the  big  model  chicken 
farm,  owned  and  conducted  by  William 
Dinwiddie,  veteran  editor  and  war  cor- 
respondent, who  is  making  poultry 
and  poultry  products  a  study.  This 
trip  was  of  general  interest,  because  of 
the  widespread  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
rising  generation  of  all  rural  sections 
of  the  United  States  to  make  poultry 
success  a  certainty  instead  of  an  acci 


dent.  Interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Rutgers'  example  is  likely  to  be  widely 
followed. 

The  students  who  visited  the  Din- 
widdie place  are  all  sons  of  farmers, 
and  are  taking  this  short  course  in 
agriculture — three  months  in  all — be- 
cause they  can  afford  neither  the  time 
nor  the  money  the  longer  course  would 
require.  The  success  of  the  course  is 
a  matter  of  general  interest,  demon- 
strating that  there  ought  to  be  a 
chance  for  every  farm  boy  to  mastev 
the  groundwork  of  scientific  farming, 
although  eircumstanc  rs  may  close  the 
door  to  the  regulation  agricultural  col- 
lege course. 

Alinsawac   is  a  delightfully  quaint 
spot,  yet  possesses  every  modern  equip- 
ment.   It  is  located  a  mile  from  the 
.^.railroad  station  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  in 
**"'the  heart  of  a  historical  section.  The 


buildings  are  of  the  latest  type,  built 
and  fitted  with  a  view  to  economy  of 
space  and  saving  of  labor.  Completely 
encircling  the  chicken  plant  is  a  cor- 
don of  wire,  so  arranged  that  if  one 
wire  is  cut,  powerful  burglar  alarms 
sound,  for  the  chicken  thief  is  an  ever 
present  evil.  Within  this  electrically 
guarded  enclosure  are  4,000  laying 
hens,  all  Leghorns;  a  10,000  brooder 
house,  and  incubator  capacity  up  to 
COOO  eggs. 

Chief  of  the  interesting  features  is 
the  trap  nest.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  is  the 
largest  experimenter  with  the  trap 
nest  in  the  United  States,  more  than  a 
thousand  being  in  daily  use  at  Alin- 
sawac. 

When  the  bird,  as  poultrymen  term 
the  hen,  enters  the  nest,  the  nest  locks 
automatically.  The  hen  can  not  re- 
lease herself.     When  she  sounds  the 


signal  of  egg  laying,  one  of  the  em- 
ployees opens  the  nest,  but  not  until 
the  bird  has  been  identified  by  the 
number  of  the  aluminum  bracelet,  or 
band,  on  her  leg.  This  makes  the 
keeping  of  an  accurate  individual  and 
general  egg  record  possible. 

The  curious  farm  name  is  an  Igor- 
rote  word  meaning  "Home  of  the  Wild 
Man."  While  Mr.  Dinwiddie  was  civil 
governor  of  the  Igorrote  province  of 
Leponto-Bontoc.  in  the  Philippines,  the 
idea  of  taking  up  chicken  farming 
came  to  him.  His  friends  laughed  at 
the  thought  that  a  man  who  had  led  so 
adventurous  a  life  should  take  to  farm- 
ing. In  memory  of  their  words,  he 
gave  his  place  its  queer  name,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  major-domo,  Claro, 
a  native  Igorrote,  who  cast  his  fortune 
with  Mr.  Dinwiddie  when  the  latter 
abandoned  globe  trotting  and  settled 
down  in  his  New  Jersey  home. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Shows  and 
Associations 


The  International  Ancona  Club  has 
issued  a  very  attractive  catalogue  or 
year  book  that  reflects  great  credit  up- 
on its  promoters.  This  club  is  a  live 
wire,  and  has  every  show  for  taking 
rare  of  the  beautiful  fowls  they  repre- 
sent. The  officers  of  the  club  are  as 
follows:  H.  Ce?il  Sheppard.  pres'- 
dent;  Dr.  Guy  Blencoe,  vice  president; 
B.  C.  Neely.  ssoond  vi-e  president:  H. 
E.  Beebe,  third  vice  president;  W.  M. 
Coats,  Canadian  vice  president;  J.  W. 
Sykes,  English  vice  president;  Dr.  W. 
H.  Tye,  Mexican  vice  president;  C.  A. 
Rice,  Cuban  vice  president;  John  W. 
McNary,  Bannock,  Ohio;  Albert  Cleve- 
land, H.  W.  Bedford,  and  Cant.  P.  M. 
Munger,  Executive  Board. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Dominique  Club,  held 
in  Boston,  January  12,  1911,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  A.  Q.  Carter, 
president;  Dr.  W.  H.  Harwood.  vice 
president;  W.  H.  Davenport,  Colrain, 
Mass.,  secretary-treasurer.  Executive 
Committee:  W.  B.  Atherton  and  Dr.  H. 
W.  Skerritt.  Honorary  vice  presidents: 
W.  D.  Moody,  L.  A.  Austin,  J.  G.  Darl- 
ington, Lewis  J.  Hall,  J.  M.  Ward, 
Clark  Robinson  and  A.  J.  Vickery. 
Everyone  interested  in  this  "oldest 
American  breed  of  poultry"  should 
write  the  secretary  at  the  above  ad- 
dress for  full  particulars  concerning 
them. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rose 
Comb  Buff  Leghorn  Club,  held  in  Buf- 
falo during  the  International  Show, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  W. 
H.  Didier.  president;  A.  F.  Almen- 
dinger,  first  vice  president;  F.  A.  Tec- 
tonius,  second  vice  president;  W.  J. 
Vrooman,  Canadian  vice  president,  and 
Howard  J.  Fisk,  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Executive  Board: 
J.  A.  Counter,  W.  M.  Bean,  and  F.  S. 
Zwick.  State  vice  presidents:  N.  J. 
Fisher,  Jas.  G.  Todd,  J.  A.  Counter,  H. 
E.  Rogers,  W.  M.  Bean,  Fred.  A.  K. 
Rause,  Anton  Kakuska,  J.  W.  Thur- 
man,  Edgar  T.  Tucker,  and  F.  S.  Zwick. 
The  club  is  now  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  beautiful  catalogue,  and  all 
breeders  of  these  beautiful  fowls 
should  correspond  with  the  secretary, 
Howard  J.  Fisk,  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  for 
full  information  regarding  same. 


The  American  Houdan  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Boston  show, 
January  12,  1911.  The  reports  showed 
the  club  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  that  its  membership  was  137. 
Special  ribbons  will  be  offered  at  prac- 
tically every  show  where  the  club  has 
members,  and  club  cups  will  also  be 
offered  at  all  the  larger  shows. 

The  results  of  the  mail  vote  for 
election  of  officers  were  reported  as  fol- 
lows: President,  John  T.  Heizer,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  vice  president,  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Orleans,  Ind.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Jas.  Abernethy,  West  Pem- 
broke, Me.;  executive  committee,  C.  E. 
Arnold,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Scott  A. 
Clark,  Sullivan,  Ohio;  J.  Emlen  Smith, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  D.  P.  Shove,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  A.  H.  Weisberg,  Ne- 
vada, Mo.  All  breeders  of  the  Houdan 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to 
the  secretary  at  above  address,  for  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  work  of  the 
club,  and  catalogs  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  six  cents  in  stamps. 


"It.  is  good  to  see  The  Feather  back 
again.  I  congratulate  you.  Enclosed 
please  find  my  subscription  for  one 
vear." — Wm.  S.  Mead.  Woodstock.  N.  Y. 


FOR    POULTRY  BREEDERS 

Just  suited  to  your  needs.     Attractive,  First-Class  Work. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  special  outfits. 

NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Printers 

628  Louisiana  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  To  Hatch  and  Rear  Them  Successfully. 

A  Book  that  is  serving  as  a  reliable  and  instructi  e  guide 
to  success  in  the  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  care  and  de= 
velopment  of  chicks  by  both  natural  and  artificial  means. 

The  hardest  problem  that  confronts  the  poultry  breeder  is  found  in  bringing  the 
chicks  from  the  shell,  through  their  several  stages  of  development,  to  maturity. 
But  very  few  are  able  to  accomplish  it  without  heavy  losses;  hence  we  offer  this 
authoritative  work  which  is  the  most  reliable  treatise  covering  all  branches  of 
chick  culture  ever  published.  It  presents  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  years  of  close  study  and  extensive  experiments;  gives  trust- 
worthy information  and  advice  covering  every  step  of  the  work  from  the  breeding 
pen  to  the  market  period.  In  fact  it  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  text  book 
and  guide  for  poultrymen  everywhere.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  chapters,  as  follows: 

Selection.     Day-Old    Chicks.  Practical 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


II: 


III: 
IV: 


Keep  the  Chicks 


CHAPTER  V: 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


CHAPTER  IV 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 

To  the 
terns,  but  i 


The  Right  Beginninj 
Plans,  Etc. 

Seasonable  Management.  Winter  Care  and  Feeding.  Furnishing 
and  Cleaning.  Principa  Points  of  Practical  Feeding.  Balanced 
Rations.     Egg  Records. 

Hatching  the  Chicks.  Sitting  the  Hen.    Natural  Nests.    Testing  for  Fertility. 
Brooding.    Coops.  Knock-down  Domicile.    Machine  Mother.    Feeding  the  Featherlings. 
Growing. 

Colonizing  the  Chickens.  Separating  the  Sexes.    Colony  Houses.  Specifications  of  a  Special  House.  Porta- 
ble Houses.    House  of  Straw.    Refuse  from  Heat  and  Hawks.   Yarding.    Free  Baths.    Dry  Feeding. 
Perfecting  the  Pullets.  Exhibiting.    Utility  Interests. 

Managing  the  Moult.    Modified  Moulting  Ration.    Demons  in  Disguise. 
VIII:  Keeping  the  Egg  Records.    Egg  Recording  Without  Trap  Nests.   Trap  Nests.   When  to  Begin  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  Poultry  House  and  Its  Furnishings.    Location.    Selecting  the  Site.    Materials  of  Construction.  Light- 
ing.  Ventilation,  etc.     Roosting  Places.    Feed  Troughs,  Nests,  Hoppers. 
Erecting  Fences,  Gates  and  Gateways.    Water  Works.    The  Pump  and  Connections. 
Feeding  the  Fowls.    The  Hamblen  Ration. 

Foundation  Feeding  Factors.    Care  of  the  Flock.    The  Required  Feeds  per  Day.     Feeding    Show  Birds. 
Open-Front  House.    The  Dry  Feeding  Plan, 
amateur  and  expert  alike  this  "Little  Chick  Book"  is  of  indispensable  value.     It  extolls  no  schemes,  no  sys- 
s  sold  on  its  merits. 


VI: 
VII: 


X: 

XI: 

XII: 


Sent  Postpaid  With  a  Three  Years'  Subscription  to  Poultry  Husbandry  (New  or  Renewal)  For  §1.00.  Address 

United  Poultry  Publishing  Co.,        Box  B,        Waterville,  N.  Y. 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultry  man .  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  experts,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wright's 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices  — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
are  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  are  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  Worid 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU- 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  and  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1  00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5$c.) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Nat''  Bank  of  Washington  Washington,  D.C. 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow;  and  there  are  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9%  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat  l  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen— I  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  for 
which  kindly  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewis 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  month'y  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  *  

Occupation    

Address  •  •  •  •  
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Geo.  Enty,  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  pays  the 
express  on  all  shipments  of  eggs  for 
hatching.    See  his  ad.  and  write  him. 


N.  B.  Warner,  Hamilton,  Va.,  has 
now  settled  down  to  Black  Sumatras 
exclusively.  He  has  a  list  of  winners 
in  his  collection. 


J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa.,  is 
advertising  ninety  varieties  of  all 
breeds  and  will  send  his  60-page  book 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Mr.  A.  C.  S.  Beeman,  St.  Albans,  Vt, 
has  issued  a  very  attractive  little  folder 
of  his  White  Wyandottes.  If  interested, 
write  him  for  one. 


A.  W.  Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
is  offering  a  rare  opportunity  in  his  ad. 
this  month  to  those  wanting  high  class 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Write  him 
for  his  circular  and  prices  for  eggs. 


The  Ohio  Marble  Company,  Piqua, 
Ohio,  have  issued  an  instructive  little 
book  advertising  their  Pearl  Grit  for 
poultry.  Send  for  a  copy  and  we  are 
sure  you  will  be  interested. 


The  Bantam  Specialist,  Geo.  C. 
Salmon,  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y.,  has  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  booklet  on  his  at- 
tractive little  beauties.  He  is  the 
originator  of  the  Yellow  Kid  strain  of 
Buff  Cochin  Bantams,  which  he  has 
bred  since  1890.  He  has  all  varieties 
of  Cochin  Bantams,  and  the  Light 
Brahma  Bantams,  and  is  well  equipped 
to  supply  your  wants  with  the  best. 
His  booklet  is  sure  to  interest  you  if 
you  care  for  bantams. 


It  is  a  good  many  years  since  W.  F. 
Chamberlain  first  completed  and  placed 
on  the  market  a  combined  food  for 
young  chicks,  and  called  it  "Chamber- 
lain's Perfect  Chick  Feed."  Attention 
has  been  called  to  this  excellent  feed 
in  these  columns  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  began  to  rear  poultry  on 
quite  a  large  scale,  but  found  difficulty 
in  procuring  just  the  right  food  for 
little  chicks;  he  experimented  and  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  producing  what 
has  been  proved,  for  many  seasons,  to 
be  a  "perfect"  ration,  or  food,  for  young 
chicks  and  which  is  very  widely  and 
favorably  known  all  over  the  country. 
To  use  "Chamberlain's  Perfect  Chick 
Feed"  means  that  almost  all  the  chicks 
will  be  healthy,  and  turn  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  breeder.  Note  his  re- 
markable egg  propositions  in  another 
column,  and  address  orders  to  W.  F. 
Chamberlain,  Kirkwood,  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  every  poul- 
tryman  and  farmer  is  looking  for  some 
opportunity  to  increase  the  egg  output 
of  his  hens.  There  are  always  times 
when  a  number  of  his  hens  will  not 
lay,  particularly  in  winter,  and  he 
looks  about  for  some  means  of  forc- 
ing them  without  injuring  his  fowls. 
A  proven  method  of  obtaining  results 
is  to  feed  his  chickens  with  plenty  of 
cut  green  bone. 

The  expense  of  this  is  ridiculously 
low  when  you  consider  the  increased 
earning  capacity  of  your  hens.  The 
cost  of  the  machine  to  cut  the  bone 
is  even  a  minor  detail,  because  The 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  of  Milford, 
Mass.,  manufactures  eleven  grades  of 
machines  at  unusually  low  prices. 
These  machines  are  quite  an  improve- 


ment over  the  ordinary  kinds,  for  they 
cut  the  bone  across  the  grain.  It  is 
the  easiest  way  for  the  chickens  to  as- 
similate it. 

It  is  no  trouble  to  run  a  Standard 
Bone  Cutter  either  by  hand  or  power. 
They  are  self-feeding  and  can  not  clog. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
meat  or  gristle,  or  whether  the  bone 
is  dry  or  green.  Write  to  them  for 
their  illustrated  catalogue  and  infor- 
mation about  a  free  trial. 

The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  put- 
ting out  a  line  of  poultry  and  pigeon 
remedies  that  are  of  the  highest  order. 
These  remedies  are  prepared  from  the 
most  reliable  and  noteworthy  formulas 
known,  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
popular  and  general.  Each  one  of  the 
ten  remedies  is  made  to  suit  the  ten 
diseases  for  which  they  were  prepared, 
and  there  is  not  a  "cure-all"  among 
the  list.  Each  remedy  is  manufactured 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  "Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  1906,"  and  customers 
not  finding  them  as  represented  will  be 
refunded  their  money.  They  are  manu- 
facturers of  Sanogerm,  a  stainless  and 
successful  disinfectant  and  vermin  ex- 


Trade-Mark  of  The  Successful  Poultry 
Remedies 

terminator,  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended and  well  endorsed  by  all  who 
know  of  it.  Sanogerm  is  not  a  crude 
preparation,  but  a  high  class  article  at 
a  popular  price.  It  can  be  used  equally 
as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry 
and  outhouses.  You  should  interest 
yourself  in  these  remedies,  as  having 
them  around  when  needed  will  save 
you  much  time  and  money.  The  book- 
let, "Poultry  Diseases  and  Their  Reme- 
dies," is  published  for  free  distribution, 
and  you  can  get  one  by  writing  The 
Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Company, 
Jordan  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Garget  and  Its  Remedy. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the 
udder  caused  by  the  presence  of  un- 
healthy germs. 

Symptoms. — Swelling  of  the  udder, 
diminished  secretion  of  milk,  which  is 
often  curdled  and  bad  smelling.  Pain 
which  varies  in  amount  and  often 
lameness  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
thighs  against  the  inflamed  glands. 
Milking  is  difficult  or  impossible. 

Results. — If  not  properly  and 
promptly  treated  the  affected  quarters 
are  lost  to  usefulness  and  the  cow  goes 
to  the  butcher. 


Treatment. — Use  the  Pilling  Garget 
Outfit,  a  description  of  which  follows. 

Can  you  do  anything  better? 

You  surely  can  not. 

Several  years  ago  G.  P.  Pilling  &  Son 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  devised  a  special 
outfit  for  the  treatment  of  garget.  Its 
object  was  to  flush  out  the  udder  with 
soothing  antiseptic  solution  and  thus 
at  once  destroy  the  germ  causing  the 
trouble  and  bring  back  the  parts  to 
their  natural  condition  so  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  could  be  re-established. 
It  took  many  years  to  find  just  the 
proper  remedy,  one  that  would  not  be 
too  strong  and  thus  further  inflame 
the  parts  and  yet  would  do  the  re- 
quired work.  After  making  many  ex- 
periments this  firm  hit  upon  the  com- 
binations they  sell,  known  as  "Pilling 
Garget  Remedy."    That  it  has  been 


most  successful  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  reports  received  of  its  value.  It 
has  now  stood  the  test  of  several  years' 
use  and  we  realize  that  it  is  the  right 
combination  for  the  purpose.  In  order 
to  use  the  remedy  properly  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  "return  flow"  tube 
so  that  we  could  send  into  the  udder  all 
the  solution  needed,  continuing  the  in- 
jection each  time  until  the  udder  was 
thoroughly  washed  out.  This  involved 
more  experiments  to  get  the  right  tube. 
This  garget  outfit  is  as  near  perfection 
as  anything  can  be.  When  you  have 
used  it  you  will  back  up  those  state- 
ments. Get  it  now  and  be  ready  to 
treat  your  cow  before  she  gets  beyond 
help. 


Indiana  Eggs  Are  Bad 

The  farms  of  Indiana  produced  over 
72,000,000  dozen  eggs,  valued  at  over 
$12,000,000,  in  1910.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  eggs  were  not  first-class 
in  quality,  many  of  them  being  small, 
dirty,  washed,  cracked,  stale  or  rotten. 
The  following  figures,  taken  from  Cir- 
cular No.  140,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  given  to  show  the 
per  cent  of  undesirable  eggs  that  are 
sold  upon  the  market  in  the  Middle 
Western  States: 

Dirties    2    per  cent 

Broken    2    per  cent 

Chick  development...  5  percent 
Shrunken  or  held....  5  percent 

Rotten    2%  per  cent 

Moldy    Vi  per  cent 

Total   17  percent 

Observation  of  conditions  in  Indi- 
ana has  not  shown  that  the  eggs  of 
this  State  are  any  better  than  any 
other  State;  in  fact,  some  reports  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  reverse  is  true. 
Assuming  that  the  above  figures  are 
applicable  to  Indiana,  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  annual  loss  to  farmers  selling 
good  eggs  amounts  to  over  $2,210,000. 
This  amount  might  therefore  be  saved 
to  the  producer  without  extra  cost  to 
the  consumer,  if  buyers  would  buy 
eggs  on  their  merits. 

Eggs  with  few  exceptions  are  sold  at 


so  much  per  dozen,  regardless  of 
quality.  This  method  of  selling  is 
called  "Case  Count."  When  the  large 
buyers  quote  a  price  to  a  huckster, 
grocer  or  farmer  they  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  there  will  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  undesirable  eggs, 
that  can  bring  them  no  profit  and  re- 
sult only  in  a  loss. 

To  meet  this  loss,  the  buyer  must 
quote  a  price  lower  than  he  could 
pay,  if  he  knew  all  the  eggs  would  be 
good.  Therefore,  the  farmer  produc- 
ing and  selling  only  strictly  first-class 
eggs  pays  for  the  loss  due  to  the  bad 
ones.  For  example,  at  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year  the  eggs  will  run  15 
per  cent  rotten.  To  meet  this  loss  the 
buyer  must  quote  a  price  15  per  cent 
lower  than  he  could  have  given  if  the 
eggs  had  all  been  first-class.  Every 
farmer  does  not  sell  poor  eggs.  Many 
sell  a  fresh  product  and  help  to  lessen 
the  total  percentage  of  the  undesirable 
eggs.  If  every  producer  sold  some  bad 
eggs  the  price  would  be  lower.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  sells  the  strictly 
fresh  eggs  pays  for  the  loss  on  account 
of  the  bad  ones. 

With  the  present  system  of  buying 
eggs  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  pr^ 
ducer  to  market  first-class  eggs,  since 
the  price  is  no  greater  for  them  than 
it  is  for  poorer  ones.  Many  times  the 
question  is  asked  by  the  man  who 
always  markets  fresh  eggs,  "Why  is  it 
that  I  receive  no  more  for  my  fresh 
eggs  than  some  of  my  neighbors,  who 
are  not  as  particular  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  marketed?"  As  a  matter 
of  fairness,  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  take  the  same  price  as  his  neighbor, 
who  sells  bad  eggs,  in  order  that  he 
may  protect  the  buyer  who  will  not 
buy  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Many 
buyers  feel  that  they  could  afford  to 
pay  an  increase  of  two  cents  per  dozen 
over  the  regular  quotations;  in  fact, 
one  buyer  once  offered  as  high  as  5 
cents  over  local  city  quotations. 

If  a  farmer  kept  150  hens,  which 
produced  an  average  of  only  100  eggs 
per  year,  the  increase  of  two  cents  per 
dozen  would  mean  an  added  profit  of 
$25  per  year.  This  increased  profit 
is  well  worth  the  additional  effort 
that  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

Purdue  Experiment  Station  is  col- 
lecting data  upon  this  subject  and  en- 
deavoring through  education  to  over- 
come this  immense  annual  loss  and  to 
interest  the  farmers  in  demanding  bet- 
ter prices  for  their  good  eggs,  without 
increased  cost  to  the  consumer. — A.  G. 
Phillips,  Associate  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 


Back  Numbers  Wanted 

Will  pay  a  reasonably  liberal  price  for 
Vols.  1  to  12,  inclusive,  of  The  Feather. 
Address  Clemens  B.  Krogmann,  2002 
Fourth  St.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yoor  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN'S  IMPROVED  TRAP  NEST 

U  The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CHAPMAN  TRAP  NEST  CO. 

BOX  C,  176  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valuable  new  book  by  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  incubation.  It  U-lIs  how  to  hatch  big— strong — 
healthy  chicks— that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book.— together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding,"  sent  postpaid  for  2.r>c  (coin  or  stamps). 


THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Bo*  F,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times    2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


PLYMOUTH  BOCKS 


COUNTY     LINE     POULTRY   FARM  j 
Breeds   Barred    Rocks   and    S.    C.    Buff  1 
Leghorns.    Prize-winning  matings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.    $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  n!  Y.— HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer. 


FIKE'S  BARRED  ROCKS — 500  STUuNG, 
Vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Get  my  winnings  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1909.  Greatest  victory  ever 
won  by  one  breeder;  eight  winning  males 
and  a  clean  sweep  on  pullets.  H.  L.  Fike, 
4  Meyersdale,  Pa.   


HALL'S  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Red?.  White  Leg- 
horns from  Prize  Stock.  Make  money  by 
raising  the  best.  Forty-four  money-mak- 
ing varieties  of  Strawberries.  Write  to- 
day for  my  Free  Poultry  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 
John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  

BARRED  ROCKS  A  SPECIALTY  FOR 
market  or  the  show  room.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Eggs  $1 
15,  $5  100.  Write  for  booklet.  R.  A. 
Graff,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ROCKS— PRIZEWINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor.  Washington,  N.  J.,  Bos  B. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Staunton,  Va.,  Route  2. 


RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
Fisk,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


-  R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (242-EGG 
Strain,  female  line  my  specialty).  Eggs, 
$1  per  fifteen.  Won  the  highest  honors 
at  the  last  two  Schenectady  shows.  Why 
pay  $2  to  $5  for  eggs  when  you  can  get 
as  good  for  $1?  Wm.  Gaffey,  South  Wor- 
cester, N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want;  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


SILVER  PENCILED  WYANDOTTE. 
Winners  at  Boston,  Providence,  Brockton. 
Eggs  from  best  pen,  $3;  others,  $2  sitting. 
J.  E.  Morse,  Taunton,  Mass. 


HIGH  QUALITY  COLUMBIAN  WYAN- 
dottes,  winners  at  Rochester,  Pittsburg, 
Lebanon,  Lititz.  Stock  for  sale.  Show 
birds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  free.  Buff 
Leghorn  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA  SILVER  LACE,  WHITE  AND 
Golden  Wyandottes.  Fifteen  Eggs,  $1.25; 
30,  $2;  50,  $3.  Thirty-two  page  catalogue 
for  stamp.    Clarence  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain.  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous,  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
nall,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


LAY'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  DUSTON 
strain.  Silver  cup  and  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners. Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Geo. 
F.  Lay,  1522  W.  Bancroft,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MINORCAS 


ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  MINORCAS. 
Fifteen  Eggs,  $1.25;  30,  $2;  50,  $3.  Stock 
for  sale.  Two  red  stamps  for  catalogue. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


MY  R.  I.  WHITES  COME  NEAREST  TO 
the  all  round  fowl  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  When  I  originated  this  breed 
twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  my  aim  was  to  develop  a  breed  1 
that  would  equal  the  Leghorns  as  layers, 
mature  early,  be  easy  to  breed,  and  be  of 
the  highest  class  dressed  poultry.  Free 
circular  that  tells  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. It  also  tells  about  the  most 
practical  poultry  feeder  and  exerciser 
ever  invented.    J.  A.  Jocoy,  Towanda,  Ta. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT  BREEDING  PAYS  1,000  PER 
cent  better  than  chickens.  In  great  de- 
mand. Complete  work  raising  35  varie- 
ties pheasants,  etc.,  colored  illustrations, 
$1  copy.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale;  lowest 
prices.  U.  S.  Pheasantrv,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey.  For  the  be>  t 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS  AND 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Exclusively;  some 
large,  vigorous  young  toms  for  sale;  now 
is  the  time  to  purchase  your  breeding 
stock  for  spring.  Miss  Julia  Jones,  To- 
baccoville,  N.  C. 


DORKINGS 


SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS  EXCLUSIVE- 
ly  for  twenty-two  years.  The  very  finest 
as  my  records  show.  Won  more  first  and 
special  prizes  at  New  York  and  Boston 
the  last  fourteen  years  than  all  my  com- 
petitors combined.  Late  winnings,  1911; 
$100  Champion  Challenge  Cup;  Dorking 
Club  Challenge  Cup;  Gold  Special;  Silver 
Medal;  First  Collection  and  Color  and 
Shape  Specials.  Eggs  from  fine  matings, 
$3  per  thirteen;  $5  per  twenty-six.  Wat- 
son Westfall,  Sayre,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE— WILD  TURKEY  EGGS. 
Price,  40  cents  each.  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Teresa 
Davies,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  Z4, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK. 
$1  per  eleven.  E.  R.  Plummer,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 


PIGEONS 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright,  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  BANTAMS.  FINE 
shape  and  penciling,  extra  heavy  toe 
feathering.  Eggs  from  Boston  winners, 
$3  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  J.  E.  Morse, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS,  LAID  ALL  THE 
Winter  and  laying  now.  Fifteen  Eggs, 
$1.25;  30,  $2.25;  50,  $3.50.  Two  red 
stamps  for  catalogue.  Clarence  Shenk, 
Luray,  Va. 


COCHINS 


IMTORTED  WHITE,  BLACK.  BUFF  AND 
Partridge  Cochins.  Winners  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  Chicago.  Eggs,  $5.  50 
pairs  for  sale.  Fine  eight-page  mating 
list  free.  D.  C.  Peoples,  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio,  Box  513. 


BRAHMAS 


COEN'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  WON  30 
Premiums  at  the  Indianapolis,  Lafayette, 
Frankfort  and  Crawfordsville  shows.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.    J.  E.  Coen,  Box  90.  Wingate,  Ind. 

HOUDANS 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST 
Egg  Record  Houdans,  and  prize  winners. 
Two  pens,  price,  $3  and  $5  a  sitting.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Mrs.  A.  McMullen. 
Missoula,  Mont. 


FERRETS 


TRAINED  FERRETS.  SMALL  BREED 
for  hunting  rats  and  rabbits.  Book  and 
price  list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New 
London.  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


HALF-WILD  TURKEYS,  WHITE  AND 
Pearl  Guineas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Red  Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Tartar  Seed  Oats.  Bertha  M.  Tyson, 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BEAGLE  HOUNDS 
trained  on  rabbits.  Young  stock  and 
pups.  Rabbit  dogs,  fox  hounds,  trained. 
Also  young  stock  all  ages.  Coon, 
opossum  and  skunk  hounds.  Bird  dogs. 
Cheap.  Pet  dogs,  pigeons,  all  varieties. 
Rabbits,  pit  game  chickens  and  cocks. 
Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I-C-U-R-LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Buy  your  Langshans  from  my  winning 
and  laying  kind.  Write  your  wants  now. 
Arthur  Fretz,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED — BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I. 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING — QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester.  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS.  TWELVE  CENTS  UP, 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm. 
Kenton.  Ohio. 


CUT  CLOVER 

CUT  CLOVER  —  NATURALLY  CURED 
clover,  cut  very  fine.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  Large  stock  always  on  hand. 
Peri  W.  Devendorf,  Mfg.,  La  Fargeville, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MILCH  GOATS.  PEA  FOWL,  SWAN. 
Pekin  Ducks.  Embden  Geese,  Egyptian 
Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 
acres.  Golden  West  Waterford  Ranch, 
Joliet,  III. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda.  Md. 


IMPORTED  DARK  CORNISH.  FIRST 
Prize  Winners  at  Leading  Shows.  No 
better  in  America.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 
Circular  free.  M.  J.  Van  Eman,  Box  E, 
Elgin,  Ohio. 


EGGS,  CHICKS.  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown, 
Route  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


90  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book, 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey.  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 

LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents;  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS— $2  PER 
setting.  American  Dominiques,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys, 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


Chicken  Chatter 

An  exclusive  diet  of  corn  will  pre- 
vent hens  laying. 

Feed  the  table  scraps  to  the  chickens 
rather  than  to  the  pigs. 

Treatment  of  the  diseases  of  fowls 
must  begin  with  the  first  symptoms. 

If  the  fowls  are  too  fat  an  exclusive 
diet  of  oats  will  soon  reduce  them. 

Sour  milk  and  buttermilk  are  good 
to  mix  with  the  soft  food  of  poultry. 

For  exhibition  fowls  flaxseed  meal  is 
excellent  to  put  on  an  extra  finish. 

Coal  ashes  are  not  fit  for  the  dust- 
boxes  until  the'  cinders  have  been 
sifted  out. 

Brush,  weeds,  iron  and  old  rubbish 
near  the  poultry  quarters  furnish  a 
harboring  place  for  vermin. 

The  flesh  of  fowls,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  differs  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  food  on  which  they  live. 

A  filthy,  damp  interior  to  a  poultry 
house  insures  the  destruction  of  the 
flock  with  roup,  canker,  vermin  and 
cholera. 

To  succeed,  keep  your  work  before 
you;  if  the  work  drives  you  you  are 
on  the  road  to  destruction. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  most  seri- 
ous objections  to  buying  screenings 
for  poultry  is  that  one  pays  for  too 
much  trash. 

Wheat,  though  highly  praised  as  the 
great  grain  food,  is  better  supple- 
mented with  cracked  corn.  The  latter 
furnishes  the  necessary  flesh-making 
elements. 

Chickens  like  water  in  cool  weather 
as  well  as  in  warm  weather.  While 
the  fountain  does  not  become  tainted 
so  quickly  as  in  dog  days,  it  still  needs 
frequent  cleaning,  especially  if  milk  is 
used  instead  of  water.  A  bit  of  char- 
coal helps  to  keep  it  sweet. 


"The  Feather  helped  me  to  build  up 
a  nice  little  business  and  surely  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  back  in  the  field  again 
and  may  you  prosper.  With  kindest 
wishes  and  a  successful  career." — Geo. 
C.  Salmon,  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


J5 


The  Feather 


HAVE  YOU  READ 

"NATURE'S  WAY?" 

BY  A.  G.  SYMONDS 

The  most  instructive  and  the  most  helpful  POULTRY 
BOOK  ever  written.   Price  postpaid,  50C 
a  copy.    Descriptive  circular  free. 


RUMFORD  PRESS 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  anil  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

II  The  AMERICAN 

*  SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  lsa  solid,  fail 
and  square  proposition  to  f  ur- 
nish  :i  brand  new  .  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, tor  Sir>.lT'.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 


ALUMINUM  PIGEON  BANDS 

e made  to  order  with  two  _  

initials,  year  and  num-  f§L — *S 

bers,  20c  per  dozen,  $1  00  IjvHj?) 
per  100.    6  samples,  10c. 

HARRY  E.  BAIR.  D.  F. ,  HANOVER,  PA. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

—For  a  short  time  only  I  have  reduced  the 
price  of  eggs  from  my  winners  to  $5  per  15, 
expressage  prepaid.  Fishel"  White  Rocks 
are  big  winners  and  layers.  Send  for  FREE 
booklet  "White  Plymouth  Rocks." 

I  GUARANTEE  A  75    HATCH,  OR  ORDER 
DUPLICATED  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
LYNN  C.  TOWNSEND,  Box  765,  Weedsport.N.Y. 

LAKENVELDERS 

Belted  Poultry 

The  best  layers  and  the  most  beautiful  fowl 
in  the  world.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  de- 
scribing- stock  and  giving*  list  of  winnings. 

RALPH  C.  GREENE 

Sayvllle,  Suffolk  County,  New  York 


efo 


i»nv 


id. 


skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  eold.  makes  thick 
or  Ihin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel:  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  impnnements. 
Gears  run  in  ami -friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
Si :».!•:»  proposition.  Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  set 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog,  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  iBAIN°BRIDGE,  N.Y. 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


Without  danger — No  odors — Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ATENTS  PR0DUCE 


1,'IZF. 


FORTUNES 

:>r  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
■d  without  charge.  Mew  lists  of  in- 
needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Hints  to 
"Why  some  Inventors  tail."  Hook  on 
id  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
ice  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  i n  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  patents  had  full  charge 
of  I  .  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  MclNTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20. 
R.  L.  BLANTON  "Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


1  HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  ADVISER? 

I  make  a  specialty  of  collecting  claims,  conducting  law  suits  and  confidential 
work.  Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Experienced 
detectives  and  attorneys  in  all  cities.  Foreign  work  solicited.  Write  for  terms. 

I  F\  C.  WEYMOUTH,  Box  1002,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


IMPERIAL  BUFF  MINORCAS 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

After  several  years  of  careful  selection  and  skillful  mating,  I  have  produced 
a  Buff  Minorca  which  is  true  to  type,  having  the  long  body,  finely  shaped  head, 
weight  and  exceptional  laying  qualities  of  this  popular  breed.  I  have  no  stock  for 
sale  at  any  price,  but  can  spare  a  few  eggs;  price,  $1.00  each.  Would  consider 
partnership  with  agreeable  person  having  a  suitable  location  and  sufficient  capital. 
All  lovers  of  poultry  should  try  this  grand  new  variety.  y       ::  s 


X.  H.  COPE,  Chiattaroy,  W.  Va. 


'IR0NAGE 


Combined 
No.  6  Doable 
and  Single 

Wheel~Hoe,  lliU  and  Drill  Seeder. 

Whether  tne  man  of  the  house  or  the  lady  of  the  house  or  the  small 
boy  makes  the  garden,  all  of  the  necessary  work  if  easily  done  when  you 
uaeoneof  these  tools.    Does  A  DAY'S  WORK   IM   *»»  MIMJTKB. 

Not  only  does  this  tool  do  the  work  more  e:».-il\  and  better  than  in 
the  old  way,  but  you  can  get  over  your  ground  m«.i  e  .>t ten,  keep  the  weeds 
out  entirely  andkeep  all  Of  the  moisture  by  constant  cultivation.  You 
can  open  furrows,  sow  eeed  and  cover  and  roll  it,  mark  your  next  row, 
trim  out  the  weeds  and  cultivate  with  hoe.  teeth,  or  rakes,  level 
the  piece  of  ground,  ridge  your  rows,  if  necessary. 

Thirty  or  more  combinations  are  made  with  this  and  other 
"Iron  Age"  garden  tools— in  the  Mae  will  be  found  something 
to  nt  each  one's  particular  needs  and  each  pockethook. 
Prices  run  from  82. 50  to  812,00.    A  great  many  attachments 
are  furnished  and  made  so  they  can  be  applied 
one  of  several  tools,  old  as  well  aa  new. 

Write  for  complete  "Iron  Age"  catalog 
to-day  and  see  whieh  one  answers  your 
purpose  best.   Address  -» 
BATEMJN  M'F'G  CO., Sox  300  Grenloch.  H.J. 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   T.  F.    McGREVV    AND    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F*.  GRAHAM 


mHE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
IgSfeSjBl    feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

J  $10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 

and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Feather.  Extra  postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign, 
50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of  Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have 
a  copy.    You  need  it  to  make  your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL,  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  uournal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  ponltrymen.  the'  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  witli  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  — Poultry  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 


INCORPORATED 


WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 


E.  D.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Dead. 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presentedby 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling 
Sil  rer  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female,  any  variety  ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  final  ownership ;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  woDders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearingl  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  Harnug.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like;  Star*.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records -an  achieve- 
ment far  and  beyond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Slou  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  SPIOO 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  3d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 


Greider's  Poultry 
Book 


Better,  Bigge.  g§| 
than  ever 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  to  buy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
cub:itorj  aod 
Buppliea  at  rea- 


1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in'any  competition, 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 


Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10-0 


Richly  illus- 

two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 
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rT~,HE  following  list  of  Remedies — the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  — 
are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  formulas  from  which  they  are  prepared  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Each  remedy  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  ailment 
as  advertised,  and  is  no  false  "cure  all"  for  various  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. The  idea  for  establishing  this  line  of  remedies  has  been  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  safe,  reliable  and  successful  means  for  remedying 
the  diseases  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The  guarantee 
behind  each  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  should  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  and  establish  a  confidence  in  their  virtues  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Once  having  tried  them  we  are  sure  we  will  merit  your 
confidence  in  their  continued  use,  and  that  they  will  prove  most  useful 
articles  to  have  around. 

Price  List  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies : 


Sanogerm,  a  Stainless  and  Successful 
Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator. 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0.50 

Large  size,  by  freight  or  express   100 

Half  dozen  bottles,  large  size,  by 

freight  or  express   4.50 

One  dozen  bottles,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press  8.00 

Express  or  freight  shipments  f.  o.  b,  Washington. 

The  Successful  Lice  Powder 

Regular  size  25 

Regular  size,  by  mail  40 

The  Successful  Golden  Egg  Tonic 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


The   Successful  Egg-a-Day  Condition 
Powder 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0  50 

The  Successful  Roup  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Cholera  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Gape  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Scaly-Leg  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Going-Light  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Chicken  Pox  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


SANOGERM  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  the  world  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  is  unlike  others  on  the  market.  Sanogerm  is  a  stainless,  successful 
disinfectant  and  vermin  exte  minator,  which  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended. 
It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  disagreeable  results.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  crude 
preparation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sanogerm  is  a  high-class  solution  at  a 
popular  price  that  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry  and 
out  houses.  Sanogerm  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  small  amount  goes  a 
long  way — you  do  not  pay  for  inert  substances  when  you  buy  Sanogerm.  Try  it  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  A  bottle  of  Sanogerm  will  keep  health  on  the  premises.  If 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your  fowls  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  help  you.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet  ''Poultry  Diseases  and  their  Remedies. "    Health  means  success. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  REMEDY  CO. 

THE  JORDAN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DAVIS  FOUNTS 

LIFE  SAVERS 

For  young  chicks.  Keeper^ 
constantsupply  of  clean. fresh ^ 
water.Easiiy  cieaneUand  filled. 
Best  chick  server  made  for 
either  water  or  grit,  grain. oys-  \<i 
ter  shells,  etc.   Holds  any  size  or  shape 
ordinary  glass  bottle  or  can.  Price  25c 
each ;  *2.70  a  dozen ;  postage  15c  extra. 
Brooder  si  z<-  holds  pint  Mason  fruit  jar, 
20c  each ;  82.25  a  doz. ;  postage  10c 
each  extra.   No  bottles  or  cans 
included.  Catalogue  FREE.  O 
THE  KEYES-DAV1S  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.M1 
Dept.  524         Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—  the  man  with  a  bier  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  full  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,  Price,  10  cents. 

B.  H.  GRE1DER,  Box  101,  Rheems,  Pa. 


YotirNameWiIIGet$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  "White  ani  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  World.  I  keep  2*0  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  Whil3 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings.  Not  less  than 
2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  or 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Singlo  Comb  Black 
Minorca  or  W.  Orpington  Eggs,  S2  per  sitting.  Leg- 
horn eggs,  13  to  a  sitting:  other  varieties,  15  to  a  sit- 
ting. Leghorn  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varietiesSK) 
per  100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  S2  fer  10 
Eggs.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra 
flna  stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and 
have  your  orders  booked,  early.  Write  for  our  prices 
on  OldTrustv  and  Buckeve  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMKERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  ('hick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  MO. 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandottcs,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  lor  30;  M.  B.  and  W.  H. 
Turkeys.  $3  00  for  12;  M.  Pekin  and  I.  R.  Ducks.  $1.00 
for  12,  $1.75  tor  22,  $7.0U  for  100;  Toulouse  Getsc,  30c 
apiece;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.U0  fot  16.  All  healthy, 
well-mated  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.    THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 

EGGS  SECURELY  PACKED  IN  BASKETS, 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET,  ORANGE  CO,,  VA. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers' 
Promise  to  You 


I  promise  you  that  my  new  low-priced 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  for  about  half  the  price. 

Often  have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine. " 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible and  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panels  —  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  and  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reduction  means  big  price 
saving  for  you  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  well  insulated  as 
any  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  diffusive  heatiug 
and  ventilating  system  made  famous 
by  my  former  non-moisture  designs. 
The  regulator  combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
buruer  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addi'ion  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  eve/ 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Yet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nurserj'  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popular  brooder 
ever  offered  poultry  men. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Before  Paid  for  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

50  Effg  Size  Buffalo  Incubator  $  8.00  Buffalo  Colony  Brooder  $10.00 

Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder 


8.00 

•100  "  "  "  11.00 
"200     "     "        "  "  15.00 

'The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat, 
than  in  my  previous  machine- 


as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
uwner  of  a  Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discove.-y. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Buffalo  fncubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY  &  PIGEONS 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  prowinpr  ami  hens  lay 
ing  by  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
as  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
send  direct.   Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
booklet'*Praciical  Poultry  Feeding." 
K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
338Traders  Building,         Chicago,  lll> 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
hronjjn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
era,  and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  ihat  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  16c ;  25—250  1  50 — 10c ;  100— "t>0. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers  Mfr.  Boi  54,  Freeport.  III. 


BUCKEYE  3j 

50  EG  G  I 

INCUBATOR * 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchabla 
r  egg.  Soldon40daystrialvithmoney 
back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  sent! 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  the 
Bvickeve  Wav"  and  "51  Clucks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

JUL  buckeye  iMUiMiOK  CO.,  515  W,  Euclid  Avenue,  Sprlngtieid,  Oiilo, 

Builders  ol  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheap*-?  Than  You  Can  Build  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

rVSr.  Edward  S-  Schmid 
T12  Twelfth  Street  NopthwesJ 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Cutter 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain. 


Every  poultryman 
knows  that  feeding  cut 
green  bone  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  get- 
ting lots  of  eggs.  Bone 
cut  across  the  grain  has 
The 


Standard  Bone  Cutter 


uts  green  or  dry  bono,  ni<  ut  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
^  best  bone 
sr  cutter   o  r 

?'    tnnnpv  rp- 


Sent   on  10 
ree   trial.  11 
Many  new  Im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CDTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.  Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.   Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHIVIID'S 

T12  TWELFTH  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  for  the  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred  .  Bar- 
red While  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  4:5  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  Hth  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  be-t  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVF,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  brooder 


A  scientific  in 


rery  close  to  nature.  Thr 


d   '  -  -   '"  "~1       prui.  inks  f.Min.l  in  t   Warmth  li >  I   lion;  Yen-  M 

W      -  e    fe>    Elation  by  Induction;  Non-I'iling-up  by  Consli-u.-li.in.    Brood-  Hi 

■■^f^^m^Llt         1:     i-rs  f.»r  orchard  ami  fiVM  mid  IndVpoiidi-iit  Hovers  for  in-  MWk 

"   — -  "      Btatit  use  in  box  or.  shed.      Not  playthings  or  dollar  e£ 

Systems  "  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  an> 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  mnn  and  th 
farmer.    Given  a  mo6t  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  CO'  FAX,  IOWA. 


—Bow  Many  People  Know  What  It  Looks  Like?— 

Not  ONE  person  in  A  MILLION  has  ever  seen  (or  ever  will  see)  the  ORIGINAL 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

a  document  whose  Influence  has  proved  to  be  more  far-reaching  in  i' s  effects  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  this  country,  now  one  of  the  mightiest  of  world  powers. 

Owing  to  the  inroads  of  time,  which  has  rendered  the  original  (prepared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson)  almost  illegible,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  seal  it  in  a  specially  constructed  air-tight  steel  case,  for  preservation; 
it  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  is  for- 
ever hidden  from  the  eyes  of  a  patriotic  people. 

A  very  carefully  and  accurately  reproduced  facsimile  of  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  prepared  upon  India-tint  paper  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
available  to  the  public,  making  a  souvenir  which  is  Historical,  Educational,  Patriotic 
and  Artistic.  The  price  of  t his  facsimile  is  SI. 00  per  copy,  postpaid,  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States. 

YOU  can  secure  one  copy  only  FREE  of  all  cost  to  you 

by  sending  two  annual  subscriptions  to  The  Feather.  America's  leading  journal,  de- 
voted to  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it:  send  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  (your  own  if  you  desire  and  one  other)  with  ONE 
DOLLAR  in  check,  stamps  or  money  order,  to  The  Feather  Publishing  Co..  National 
Bank  of  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  Subscriptions  will  commence  with 
the  July,  1911,  number.  Your  facsimile  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
be  promptly  sent  to  vou  in  mailing  tube.  THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  ON  AUGUST  Jl,  1911. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  e  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon.  D.  V.  M.,  Is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases"  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion.  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum.  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Myra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production,  "Pocket-Money  Poultry."  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work.  The  Breed 
That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry.'  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, The  First  Poultry  House.  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testin" 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  MeGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  MeGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  "and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  oue  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  '  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management.  The  Egg,  Incubation.  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  House  Ruilding,  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing.  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class,  Asiatic 
Class,  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 


most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs," 

i  r  l-i-iil  iii.rni'V        T3  T-1-1Q/-1 1  n  i-r     SH-/\/»ly        T\\  ctinffinVKi'nn      O  -x- 


MONEY   IN   SQUABS.     The  „ 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  raa.„ 

and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex, 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement. Dressing  Squal  s  for  Market.  Shipping  and  Selling.  Diseasesof  Pigeons. 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  MeGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  tine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book,  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  MeGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  [lustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 
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By  GEO.  ENTV 

Not  that  I  think  this  oldest  pure 
American  breed  the  only  one  worthy 
of  commendation,  or  that  the  writer  is 
their  ablest  champion,  but  as  the 
breed  is  a  really  good  one,  worthy  of 
far  more  general  dissemination,  and 
because  I  suppose  our  old  friend  Dar- 
lington, of  Philadelphia,  is  too  busy 
these  days  to  do  much  in  the  writing 
line,  even  in  favor  of  his  life-long  pets. 
Then  again,  some  other  champions  of 
the  breed  are  too  busy  with  their 
spring  work,  and  the  matter  is  left 
with  me.  But,  as  Josh  Billings  says, 
"He  that  bloweth  not  his  own  horn,  the 
same  shall  not  be  blown,"  has  come  to 
be  more  truth  than  poetry,  so  it  be- 
hooves American  Dominique  breeders 
to  let  the  poultry-raising  public  know 
that  the  breed  exists  and  is  still  full  of 
merit. 

My  first  experience  with  this  breed 
dates  back  to  1878,  when  a  mere  lad 
at  home  with  father  and  mother.  The 
half  dozen  pullets  and  one  cockerel 
raised  from  eight  eggs  bought  of  a 
breeder,  proved  sufficient  to  give  us 
a  bad  case  of  Dominique  fever  and  the 
disease  has  never  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated from  our  systems.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  us  was  their  rapid  growth 
and  quick  feathering  as  compared  with 
the  old  Shanghai  crosses  that  consti- 
tuted the  main  flock  of  fowls  mother 
kept.  The  Dominiques,  when  as  large 
as  a  quail,  were  full  feathered  and  as 
pretty  as  pictures,  while  many  of  the 
main  flock,  especially  the  cockerels, 
were  running  about  with  half  their 
bodies  blistered  to  a  bright  red  by  the 
summer's  sun.  We  liked  the  way  the 
Domin  .jues  got  into  their  clothes. 

The  second  thing  that  we  soon 
learned  about  them  was  their  ability 
to  hustle  for  a  living.  Now,  no 
chicken  can  live  on  gravel  and  fresh 
air,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
chicken  out  in  the  country,  with  all 
the  world  before  it,  and  never  a  fence 
around  it,  should  not  at  least  go  on  an 
exploring  expedition  out  into  the  pas- 
ture, woodland,  neighboring  grain  field, 
or  down  into  the  meadow,  to  see  what 
can  be  found  of  an  edible  nature.  The 
yellow-feathered  gentlemen  and  ladies 
from  the  Orient  seemed  to  think  that 
the  only  source  of  food  supply  was  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door  and  were  gen- 
erally found  as  close  to  that  part  of  the 
house  as  our  Scottish  terrier  dog 
Trim  would  permit.  They  always 
seemed  ready  for  the  next  meal,  even 
though  the  old  cock  bird  was  on  the 
point  of  dying  from  apoplexy,  caused 
by  over-fat  and  laziness. 

The  Dominiques,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  find  a  special  delight  in  ex- 
ploring all  the  out-of-the-way  places 
about  the  premises,  and  when  night 
came  their  crops  were  full  of  food 
gleaned  from  many  a  secret  nook.  Con- 
sequently the  feed  bill  was  surpris- 
ingly small  compared  with  the  rapid 
gain  in  size  and  weight. 

Now,  all  this  might  be  against  the 
breed  if  it  thrives  only  when  allowed 
full  liberty.  But  the  next  spring,  1878, 
this  flock  was  confined  in  a  yard  about 
1C  by  24  feet,  and  it  was  in  this,  our 
first  poultry  yard,  that  the  Dominique 
showed  that  it  could  accommodate  it- 
self to  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  still 
make  good.  There  was  a  continued 
stream  of  eggs  from  that  little  yard. 
Certainly  the  birds  had  good  care,  but 
you  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
fowl  keeping,  know  that  there  are 
times  when  the  best  of  care  could  not 
induce  the  fowls  to  get  a  move  on  and 
do  things,  and  the  hens  just  dreamed 


the  monthK  away,  while  the  cocks  spent 
their  time  in  telling  of  the  wonderful 
things  they  did  in  the  long  ago.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  our  boyish  mind  to 
find  a  flock  of  hens  from  which  one 
could  count  the  eggs  he  would  get  a 
week  ahead  and  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  the  count  would  not  end  in  "hot 
air." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thing 
may  be  good  for  one  and  poor  for 
everything  else.  A  cipher  is  a  poor  ex- 
cuse of  a  figure  by  itself;  in  fact,  it  is 
only  good  for  a  zero  mark  on  thermo- 
meters, and  any  other  old  mark  or 
sign  might  answer  for  that  purpose  just 
as  well.  But  in  the  years  that  followed 
that  early  experience  with  the  fowl  of 
our  grandmothers,  we  found  that  be- 
cause the  Dominique  could  range  and 
forage  like  wild  turkeys,  stand  con- 
finement like  professional  jail  birds,  lay 
like  a  queen  bee,  and  feather  up  like  a 
new  office-holder,  it  did  not  in  any 
appreciable  degree  detract  from  its 
ability  to  become  the  basis  of  a  savory 
stew,  or  roast,  when  in  the  course  of 
fowl  events  it  terminated  at  the  pot, 
oven,  or  spit.  And  one  of  the  de- 
licacies that  not  infrequently  tickled 
the  palates  of  the  seven  lusty  brothers 
that  swarmed  about  mother's  table  was 
Dominique  and  dumplings,  with  green 
apple  pie  on  the  side. 

One  time,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  a  little  screed  was 
written  for  the  Tribune  Farmer,  in 
which  only  the  truth,  a  little  of  the 
whole  truth,  remember,  was  told  con- 
cerning American  Dominiques,  was  re- 
lated. "Didn't  that  paper  get  into 
trouble?  It  did  not  have  a  single  ad- 
vertiser of  the  breed  in  question; 
didn't  know  of  a  single  breeder  of 
them,  and  still  the  letters  kept  pouring 
in  asking  about  and  for  them.  The 
editor  appealed  to  the  author  of  the 
article  in  question,  but  he  was  not  then 
breeding  Dominiques. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  the  writer  to 
find  how  many  people  had  a  bright 
remembrance  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Dominiques  that  "mother  kept 
when  I  was  a  child  at  home."  And 
the  "basket  of  eggs  that  we  used  to 
gather  in  the  old  log  barn,  and  about 
the  old  sheds  and  out-buildings  where 
the  hens  hid  their  nests"  were  not 
imaginary,  either,  for  the  "taste  of 
fried  eggs,  boiled  eggs,  egg  omelets, 
and  egg  puddings  comes  to  me  yet 
when  I  am  hungy." 

If  the  gentleman  and  lady  with  the 
snow  on  their  heads  and  who  peer  out 
on  the  hills  over  spectacle  rims,  would 
grow  young  and  start  life  over  again, 
let  them  start  in  the  chicken  business. 
The  peep,  peep  of  the  little,  downy 
balls  of  animation  will  carry  them  back 
to  childhood,  when  they  first  went  wild 
over  the  contents  of  father's  hat  or 
mother's  apron.  The  flock  of  Domi- 
niques in  the  yard  or  about  the  barn 
will  take  away  that  big  figure  at  the 
beginning  of  age  and  replace  it  with 
the  smallest  unit — the  figure  1. 


it  is  encouraged  with  dumb  animals, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  control  them 
and  keep  yourself  informed  as  to  their 
respective  conditions.  Feeding  at  ir- 
regular intervals  begets  restlessness 
among  the  flocks  that  must  necessarily 
impair  their  constitutions  and  cause 
deterioration  in  their  value.  Between 
regular  hours  of  feeding  they  are  bet- 
ter contented  among  themselves,  and 
the  more  readily  follow  out  their  nat- 
ural inclinations. 


A  Regular  System 

A  perfectly  regular  system  of  feeding 
should  be  adhered  to.  Nothing  perhaps 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  condition  of 
the  fowl.  After  careful  consideration, 
adopt  a  system  of  feeding  which  best 
commends  itself  under  the  conditions. 
The  fowls  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  hours  of  their  meals,  and  will  look 
for  them.  This  intelligence  is  natural 
to  all  mundane  beings,  and  the  more 


Oats  As  a  Food 


While  corn  and  wheat  are  fed  more 
frequently  to  fowls  than  oats,  yet,  dur- 
ing the  warm  months  and  as  a  change 
of  the  grain  diet  in  winter,  nothing  is 
better  than  oats.  Keep  a  box  of  oats 
just  inside  the  henhouse  door,  that  the 
fowls  may  help  themselves  whenever 
disposed.  We  have  no  fear  of  feed- 
ing too  many,  for  they  never  gorge 
themselves  with  oats  as  they  will  with 
corn.  Sometimes  they  grow  tired  of 
them,  though,  and  seem  hungering  for 
a  change  of  food.  Then  remove  the 
oat  dish  from  before  them  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  throw  them  a  little 
wheat  in  the  morning,  and  what  corn 
you  deem  advisable  just  as  they  are 
going  on  the  roost  at  night,  and  the 
result  of  this  watchfulness  is  a  good 
supply  of  eggs.  Ground  oats  are  ex- 
cellent at  all  times.  When  the  hens 
are  fat,  give  them  no  grain,  but  whole 
oats,  and  make  them  scratch  for  them. 


Showing  a  Profit 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lowe,  living  west  of  town, 
has  this  report  to  make  to  the  Observer 
on  the  profits  of  poultry  raising.  She 
has  principally  the  White  Rose  Comb 
Leghorns.  She  and  Mr.  Lowe  kept  ac- 
count of  the  business  last  year,  and 
when  the  books  were  balanced  they 
had  sold  $205  worth  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  besides  having  plenty  of  eggs 
and  chickens  to  eat.  They  had  130 
hens  to  start  and  have  a  few  more  at 
this  time.  The  feed  consumed  by  the 
chickens  was  estimated  at  $50,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $155  on  an  investment  of  130 
hens,  which  at  say  40  cents  each  would 
amount  to  $52,  making  a  net  profit  of 
300  per  cent.  Or,  in  other  words,  $155 
for  the  trouble  of  handling  the  chick- 
ens.— The  Pleasanton  Observer. 


"The  May  number  just  in.  It  is  fine, 
an  adornment  in  any  household.  The 
pictures  are  superb.  Sometimes  pic- 
tures teach  more  than  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  the  pictures  so  far  pro- 
duced in  your  paper  are  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive." — F.  Christ- 
man,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


IISE  REEVE  S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealeror  writeCHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  SHOW 

OF  THE 

Washington  Poultry  &  Pigeon 
Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Masonic  Temple 
January  16-19,  1912 

Get  Busy   For  This  Big  Event 


MOTHERS!  LOOK! 

Maternity  Bandage.  Marvelous  NEW  Invention  for 
those  about  to  become  Mothers.  Good  as  Maternity 
Corset.  Costs  1-5  as  much.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Doctors.  Price  ONLY  $5.00.  Write  TO-DAY  for  par- 
ticulars and  directions  for  taking  measurements. 

J.  C.  McNEAL  &  CO.,  Desk  H,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  ffne 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE,  MINN. 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 


isio 


BOOK  FREE 


kissi ng.-  -  W^St-  W      ^'rite  f"r  nur  handsome 

Eggs  to  y^W~\T  •  .  ^mA.   W\0  Fret  Book,  how  to 

squabs  in  B^/ffi'y^ l^jypMfc^ make  money  breeding 
4  weeks.  squabs.  Cloth-bound 

book  now  303  pages,  114  illus.     IT'S  GREAT.    We  take 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga 
•zine  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 

35  Best  breeds  poultry. 
V  See  my  big  circular, 
illustrated  in  colors, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.  It's  FKEE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  1IEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg,        -  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIALTY. 


Make  Hens  Lay#j 

When  Eggs  Arejflfl 
Worth  Most 


P  r\0  you  know  there  is  four 
|  J  times  the  egg-produc- 
ing value  in  fresh-cut 
raw  bones  with  the  adhering  meat  and  gristle,  such  as 
you  get  at  the  market  for  little  or  nothing  than  there  is 
in  grain?  We've  demonstrated  it  to  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen.  The  raw-bone  way  is  the  true  way.  Send  for 
and  read  our  good  books  that  explain  why.  They  make 
you  master  of  egg-getting—eggs  in  abundance  when 
eggs  bring  money.  More  eggs,  fertile  eggs,  stronger 
and  more  healthy  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

Raw  market  bones  are  easily  prepared  for  use  with  a 
Latest 
Model 

The  only  machine  that  works  satisfactori 
easily  and  cuts  rapidly— cuts  larger 
bones  as  well  as  small,  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle,  and  never  chokes.  It 
automatically  adjusts  its  cutting  to 
your  strength— any  one  can  turn  it. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy  it.  We'll 
ship  you  one  on 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  No,M&nce 

If  not  satisfactory,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  want  a 
bone-cutter  tight  now  or  not,  you  should  have  our  books.  They  are 
free.    Write  for  them  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  &  CO.,  Box    61,  Milford,  Mass. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Buying  Stock  and  Eggs 


There  is  too  much  indiscrimination 
in  purchasing  either  stock  or  eggs  un- 
less one  has  a  specific  purpose  in  view. 
The  amateur,  generally  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm  to  outdo  the  other  fel- 
low or  make  a  phenomenal  success  the 
first  year,  will  defeat  the  very  object 
he  has  in  view  by  random  buying. 
There  -  is  no  excuse  for  this  with  all 
the  State  experimental  stations  and 
poultry  journals  at  his  disposal,  which, 
if  he  would  consult  them,  serve  as 
bureaus  of  information  in  any  branch 
of  the  poultry  business  in  which  he 
wishes  to  embark. 

Now  suppose  a  man  wishes  to  go  in 
for  broilers.  He  must  have  his  eyes 
on  a  heavy  breed  which  produces  an 
ideal  carcass;  if  for  eggs  for  market, 
a  lighter  breed  would  have  to  be 
selected  and  the  market  as  to  color  of 
eggs  consulted,  and  if  for  the  show 
room  any  breed  that  strikes  his  fancy 
will  do.  Generally  a  comparatively 
new  breed  would  be  better,  and  grow 
up  with  it,  as  it  is  hard  to  compete 
with  the  old  breeders  who  have  been 
at  it  for  years.  In  either  case  the 
breed  must  be  thoroughbred.  But  how 
to  get  there  is  the  rub,  for  the  reasons 
that  there  are  so  many  unscrupulous 
"jobbers"  in  the  business  who  have 
never  raised  a  bird,  yet  advertise  them- 
selves as  breeders  and  date  their  career 
as  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary  War. 
They  buy  and  sell  eggs  and  stock  for 
what  there  is  in  it.  Greed  is  placed 
above  principle.  A  neighbor  got  bit 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Two  fertile  eggs  out 
of  50  eggs  and  not  a  chick.  Beware  of 
them. 

If  an  amateur  wishes  to  succeed  in 
the  show  room  he  must  know  that  the 
stock  or  eggs  he  buys  are  right.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  proceed  would  be 
to  go  to  the  show  room  and  buy  direct 
from  the  exhibitor  or  write  to  the 
editor  of  a  good  poultry  paper  to  rec- 
ommend a  reliable  breeder.  If  he 
wishes  to  cater  to  the  egg  market,  the 
200-egg-a-year  hen  is  all  right  if  he 
can  get  it.  Half  of  the  advertisements 
are  full  of  such  stuff,  but  if  you  investi- 
gate you  will  find  such  birds  very  few. 
Even  if  you  find  one,  do  not  buy  eggs 
at  any  price.  They  do  not  hatch! 
They  are  small  and  come  too  fast  to 
be  properly  fertilized.  If  you  can,  buy 
the  bird  and  hatch  its  eggs  when  it 
lays  fewer  in  its  third  year.  We  had  a 
beautiful  White  Wyandotte  which  laid 
219  eggs  the  first  year,  and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  had  a 
breed  at  last  that  would  average  200 
eggs  a  year.  But,  lo!  we  set  hen  after 
hen,  but  did  not  get  a  single  chick  all 
spring.  Not  one  was  fertile.  A  neigh- 
bor down  the  road  had  the  same 
trouble.  However,  such  hens  are  valu- 
able. It  shows  that  the  egg  strain  is 
in  them. 

If  the  amateur  happens  to  live  near 
an  honest  breeder  or  knows  of  one,  the 
problem  is  solved.  He  can  buy  of  him 
and  study  his  ways  and  all  will  be 
right.  The  trade  is  full  of  sharks.  I 
know  of  one  in  our  neighborhood  who 
lost  half  of  his  stock  by  roup,  and  is 
still  at  the  old  stand,  selling  eggs  and 
stock.  I  know  of  another  breeder  who 
advertises  his  stock  as  prize  winners. 
No  sensible  man  would  buy  of  him  if 
he  saw  the  unsanitary  conditions  and 
uncongenial  environments  which  sur- 
round his  yards. 

The  way  we  got  our  remarkable  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  was  simply  acci- 
dental. We  wanted  good  White  Wyan- 
dottes  two  years  ago  and  scoured  the 
whole  neighborhood  for  eggs  in  the 
dead  of  winter  and  failed  to  find 
enough  to  fill  a  small  incubator.  At 


last,  tired  and  foot-sore,  we  stopped  at 
a  farmer's  house  on  our  way  home  and 
asked  to  see  his  hens.  He  was  of 
the  obliging  sort  and  gladly  gratified 
our  wish.  On  entering  the  chicken 
house  we  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  my,  every  nest  covered!"  and 
there  were  over  fifty  of  them,  and  all 
the  hens  singing  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
This  fixed  us.  We  engaged  200  eggs  on 
the  spot  to  be  delivered  in  February. 
From  that  we  got  a  good  number  of  fe- 
males which  have  been  phenomenal 
layers  all  winter.  We  got  also  eight 
breeders  and  a  prize  rooster  from  the 
same  breeder,  from  which  we  have 
been  hatching.  We  have  over  350  baby 
chickens  out  and  still  more  are  com- 
ing. All  this  means  so  much  a  head 
the  second  year. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  egg  contest  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Feather  and  wondered  how  the 
good  fellow  accomplished  the  trick. 
Hope  he  will  "stretch  himself  out"  in 
his  next  letter.  Looking  over  our  rec- 
ords we  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  we,  too,  have  good  records. 
The  above  pen  of  eighty  Rhode  Island 
Reds  have  laid,  since  January  22,  576 
eggs.  We  also  have  fine  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Pen  No.  4  laid,  since 
December  1,  1,244  eggs. 

What  we  have  done  can  be  done  by 
any  one,  provided  he  can  get  hold  of 
the  right  kind  of  eggs  or  stock.  We 
enumerate  our  way  in  hopes  that  it 
may  help  the  prospective  amateur.  He 
needs  all  the  help  and  encouragement, 
especially  if  he  comes  from  the  city. 
We  were  bitten  many  times  and  know 
whereof  we  speak. — F.  Christman. 


Will  Induce  Egg  Pro- 
duction 


A  variety  will  be  cheaper  than  a 
regular  diet  of  one  kind  of  food,  be- 
cause it  will  induce  egg  production. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  adopt  a 
regular  plan  of  feeding  with  a  view 
of  giving  the  desired  change  each  day. 
The  evening  meal  should  be  wheat  one 
day,  oats  the  next  and  corn  the  next. 
If  rye,  buckwheat  or  barley  can  be 
had  at  fair  prices  they  may  be  used 
also,  thus  giving  six  changes  on  the 
night  meals.  In  the  mornings  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  used:  Cut  clover  one 
day,  the  next  cut  bone,  then  cooked 
potatoes  or  turnips  thickened  with 
bran,  next  a  mess  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  ground  meat  and  a  lit- 
tle linseed  meal  mixed  and  moistened; 
skim-milk  thickened  with  corn  meal 
may  follow;  cabbage  and  nothing  else 
will  also  serve  as  a  change.  These 
different  messes  may  be  varied  in  sev- 
eral ways.  They  are  not  expensive 
and  can  be  prepared  with  materials 
which  are  easily  obtained.  The  point 
to  guard  against  is  that  of  feeding  too 
much  and  thus  making  the  fowls  over- 
fat.  Fresh  meat  or  liver,  chopped  fine, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  list  with  ad- 
vantage. 


"We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
you  are  going  to  publish  The  Feather 
again  and  feel  sure  you  will  bring  it 
up  to  what  it  used  to  be — the  only 
real  live  journal  of  its  kind  in  this  sec- 
tion and  as  good  as  any  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Typographically,  as 
well  as  helpful  to  its  readers,  it  stands 
alone.  With  best  wishes  for  success." — 
W.  W.  K.  Athey,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 
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«R0W.V*^,7  VALUABLE  *0<>  <•»»  -      -  $2.25 

-i'S-  BOOKLET  SOO  lbs  -  -  9.00 
OT»t5  FREE 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  NX'  'iBEPT,    10       FLEMINGTON,  A.VA. 


NICE  COUNTRY  PLACE  FOR  SALE 

Great  chance  for  family  desiring  to  enter  poultry 
business.  Seven  and  one-half  acres,  southern  ex- 
posure, protected  from  winds.  On  main  highway 
close  to  R.  R.  Station.  Fine  spring  water;  healthful 
climate  and  altitude,  Good  house  and  barn  over- 
looking beautiful  Chenango  Valley. 

ADDRESS  P.  O.  BOX  141,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN'S  IMPROVED  TRAP  NEST 

Is  The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CHAPMAN  TRAP  NEST  CO. 

BOX  C,  176  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valuable  uew  book  by  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  incubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big — strong — 
healthy  chicks — that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book.— together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding,"  sent  postpaid  for  25c  (coin  or  stamps). 


THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  F,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultryman.  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  experts,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wright's 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poullry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
are  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  are  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow;  and  there  are  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9%  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  World 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU. 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  and  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
Wc  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5£ .) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Nat' 1  Bank  °f  Washington  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  for 
which  kindly  send  mc,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewis 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  month'y  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  

Occupation  

Address   
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Editorial  Comment 


The  poultry  business  is  one  of  those  enterprises 
that  would  gain  considerable  prestige  if  the  advo- 
cates of  this  business  would  stand  a  little  closer 
and  cooperate  a  bit  more  one  with  the  other. 
There  are  so  many  sides  to  this  business  that  there 
is  always  plenty  for  the  other  fellow  to  do  without 
hurting  anyone's  feelings.  Now,  The  Feather  is 
of  the  opinion  that  if  we  get  a  little  closer  together 
and  try  our  hand  along  these  lines,  there  will  be 
much  to  interest  us  all.  We  have  always  aimed 
to  give  our  readers  and  patrons  a  square  deal  in 
all  things,  and  our  policy  will  never  change  in  this 
respect.  Each  month  we  will  give  you  the  best 
to  be  had,  and  will  spare  no  pains  in  pushing  the 
best  interests  of  our  patrons.  We  would  like  to 
have  your  help  and  cooperation  in  the  future  work 
of  The  Feather.  We  want  you  to  help  along  the 
subscription  and  advertising  departments  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  you 
well  for  your  interest  in  these  matters.  A  little 
effort  on  your  part  will  prove  profitable  to  you  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily  you  may 
become  a  money  maker  by  associating  yourself 
with  The  Feather's  work.  The  liberality  of  our 
terms  will  surely  attract  you,  and  the  work  is  easi- 
ly done.  Our  subscription  and  advertising  depart- 
ments offer  a  profitable  chance  to  all  who  will  take 
up  the  work  at  the  present  time.  We  want  you 
as  our  business  representative  in  your  locality,  and 
feel  that  you  can  get  many  to  subscribe  and  adver- 
tise in  The  Feather.  Write  us  and  we  will  make 
a  proposition  to  you  that  should  please  you. 

*  * 

When  things  in  general  go  wrong  with  you  and 
you  feel  like  saying  things,  stand  in  front  of  a 
mirror  and  sass  yourself  to  your  heart's  content. 

#  * 
* 

The  recent  breaking  of  the  cold  storage  ware- 
bouse  corner  in  eggs  in  Chicago  has  brought  to 
light  many  peculiarities  of  this  industry.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  are  eggs  in  Chicago  which  have 
been  in  storage  twenty-four  months.  They  were 
unfit  for  food  eighteen  months  ago.  One  concern 
offeidl  by  circular  letter  to  sell  its  eggs  at  2  1-2 
cents  a  pound,  claiming  that  they  had  been  spoiled 
in  cold  storage.  This  price  is  equivalent  to  about 
2  cents  a  dozen.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  it  has 
never  been  known  where  a  lot  of  this  poisonous 
food  was  disposed  of,  but  to  all  appearances  it  has 
always  found  its  way  into  the  consuming  public's 
stomach.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bulk 
of  these  canned  eggs  were  seconds,  spots  or  rots 
when  they  were  placed  in  the  cans,  and  were  abso- 
lutely unfit  for  food.  But  when  smashed  up, 
mixed  together,  frozen  solid  as  a  rock,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  baker  or  consumer  to  know  how 


good  or  bad  they  are.  This  horrible  state  of  affairs 
would  have  gone  on  forever  had  not  the  Govern- 
ment taken  hold  of  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  which  is  now  going  on  will  be  pushed 
to  the  limit,  and  that  a  careful  inspection  be  made 
of  all  products  before  they  are  placed  in  storage 
as  well  as  when  they  are  taken  out. 

Reports  from  thirty-three  warehouses  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1911,  showed  513,498  cases  in 
storage.  Reports  from  the  same  places  one  month 
later,  February  1,  1911,  showed  198,593  cases  in 
storage.  It  is  evident  a  great  many  people  were  up 
against  the  cold  storage  proposition  in  that  one 
month. 

*  * 

Because  eggs  are  sold  in  the  original  packages 
there  is  no  guarantee  as  to  the  contents. 

Editor  Blett,  of  Poultry  Pointers,  informs  us 
that  he  has  sold  a  two-thirds  interest  in  his  pub- 
lication, and  that  a  stock  company  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  publishing  of  Poultry  Pointers  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  beginning  with  the  June  num- 
ber. Mr.  Blett  has  moved  his  family  to  this  thriv- 
ing community,  and  will  enter  his  work  with  full 
force  and  energy.  We  sincerely  wish  him  much 
success  with  the  change. 

*  # 

* 

"I  overheard  the  boss  say,"  observed  Miss  Top 
Not  from  her  retreat  under  the  house,  "that  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  feeding  us  a  balanced 
ration  next  Fall  and  Winter."' 

"Indeed,"  chimed  in  Miss  Blue  Barred,  "I  wish 
he  would  change  his  arrangements  so  as  to  feed  us 

the  balance  now  and  the  rations  then." 

*  # 
* 

The  hen  turkey  is  credited  with  never  beginning 
her  molt  until  after  the  laying  and  incubating 
season  is  passed.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
for  the  mother  hen  to  bring  off  her  brood  of 
poults  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  so  that 
she  may  be  over  her  molting  period  before  the 
frosty  nights  of  fall  begin.  The  molting  period 
is  a  critical  time  for  all  turkeys,  both  old  and 
voting,  and  they  should  be  well  and  advisedly  fed 
during  this  season. 

* 

Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  with  us  we  should 
give  more  than  usual  attention  to  feeding  poultry 
during  the  heated  term.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  matured  poultry  should  not  have  heating 
food  during  the  summer  months,  and  that  corn, 
the  most  dangerous  of  this  class  of  foods,  should 
never  be  fed  to  adult  fowls  during  this  period  of 
time.  Many  birds  are  killed  annually  by  feeding 
corn,  which  produces  fat,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  apoplexy  and  death.    There  are  plenty  of  other 


foods  for  the  hens,  and  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
tempt  fate  when  you  know  better.  A  partial  sup- 
ply of  cracked  corn  will  not  injure  the  growing 
stock,  but  fed  sparingly  it  will  do  them  good.  But 

for  the  old  birds — cut  it  out. 

*  * 
* 

All  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  next 
Washington  Show,  January  lfi-19,  191?.  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  present  day. 

*  * 
# 

"Talking  about  the  higher  cost  of  living,"  said 
Colonel  Web  Foot,  "I  don't  know  where  we  will  be 
if  there  isn't  a  change  for  the  better  soon." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  his  spouse,  "the 
change  will  come  soon  enough,  for  after  you  have 
eaten  all  the  holes  out  of  the  bottom  of  this  pond, 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  me  being  a  widow  before 
the  next  holidays  are  over." 
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Sex  in  Eggs  and  Chickens 


By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


T  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foretell  the  sex  of  eggs  before 
they  are  hatched  into  chickens,  or 
chickens  before  they  have  matured 
sufficiently  enough  to  show  to  what 
class  they  belong.  Notwithstanding 
that  science  has  been  unable  to  change 
these  facts,  each  year  we  hear  of  per- 
sons who  claim  to  have  discovered  the 
great  mystery. 

For  ages,  it  seems,  man  has  endeavored  to  solve 
this  great  problem.  History  tells  us  that  Aristotle, 
350  years  B.  C,  discussed  the  problem;  Pliny,  the 
elder,  advanced  theories  on  the  subject;  while 
Columella,  in  one  of  his  books,  deals  largely  with 
it.  In  what  is  known  as  his  Eighth  Book,  he  says : 
/'The  best  time  to  set  a  hen  is  when  the  moon  is 
increasing,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  If  all  males  are  desired,  set  only  the 
pointed  eggs ;  if  all  females,  set  the  rounded  ones." 

Even  to  this  day  there  are  men  who  claim 
Columella's  ideas  are  worthy  of  note.  How 
strange  that  the  old  superstitions  should  have  any 
weight  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Bradshaw  says  that  although  the  above  would 
scarcely  now  be  accepted  as  orthodox,  still  Colu- 
mella advocated  methods  of  management  that  are 
more  or  less  adopted  at  the  present  time. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 
tural College  authorities  are  experimenting  to  see 
if  it  pays  to  keep  three-year  old  hens,  and,  from 
appearances,  the  results  will  probably  confirm  what 
Columella  remarked  two  thousand  years  ago,  viz. : 
"Also  dispose  of  all  old  hens,  for  after  three  years 
they  become  unfruitful." 

Regarding  the  problem  of  sex,  from  time  of 
these  early  writers,  right  through  all  history  down 
to  our  present  year,  almost  every  naturalist  has  in 
some  way  touched  on  the  subject,  while  the  majori- 
ty of  specialists  in  bird  lore  have  offered  opinions 
on  the  matter.  With  some  of  these  writers,  theories 
give  place  to  dogma,  the  contour  of  the  egg,  or 
other  curcumstances,  being  the  only  warrant  for 
their  predictions  as  to  the  sex  of  the  unborn  chick. 
Eggs  long  and  thin  have  been  described  as  those 
which  will  produce  cockerels;  the  short,  dumpy 


ones,  pullets.  There  are  even  some  writers  who  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  eggs  produced  before  noon 
are  responsible  for  a  certain  sex,  while  those  laid 
in  the  afternoon  are  of  the  opposite  gender. 

Bradshaw  tells  another  theory  which  had 
votaries — that  a  new-laid  egg  would  hatch  out  a 
cockerel,  but  that  if  not  placed  under  the  hen  till 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  it  would  change  to  a  pul- 
let. Still  another  idea  was  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  Should  it  happen 
that  the  end  point  south,  it  meant  a  pullet;  but 
if  north,  a  cockerel.  What  a  bonanza  this  would 
be  for  poultry  keepers,  who  could  easily  change  the 
position  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  to  produce  cock- 
erels or  pullets  at  will.  There  were  still  other 
methods  of  discovering  sex  that  were  advocated, 
even  to  the  extent  of  using  X-rays  and  other  media. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  New  South  Wales, 
says  all  former  opinions  and  theories,  however, 
paled  into  insignificance  in  March,  1909,  when,  at 
the  invitation  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  the  editors  of 
several  English  poultry  journals,  W.  T.  Stead  and 
others,  met  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  in  London,  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  of  the  work  of  a  little  instru- 
ment that,  by  its  action,  it  was  claimed  the  sex  of 
any  animal  could  be  told ;  that  it  could  accurately 
tell  the  sex  of  the  chicken  with  the  egg,  and  also 
whether  an  egg  was  fertile  or  not. 

"The  instrument  was  simply  a  small  pith  ball 
suspended  at  the  end  of  a  magnetized  steel  or  cop- 
per wire,  with  a  handle  at  the  other  end.  The 
instrument  was  held  over  rabbits,  mice,  fowls, 
etc. ;  and  when  held  over  a  male  animal  the  ball 
rotated  steadily,  but  when  placed  over  a  female 
it  swung  backward  and  forward — pendulum 
fashion." 

The  same  motions  were  produced  over  some 
eggs,  and  over  others  the  ball  would  not  move. 
The  latter  were  said  to  be  infertile. 

This  created  qiute  a  commotion  among  the 
poultrymen,  but  many  breeders  described  the 
claim  as  absurd.  Later  on,  one  of  the  poultry 
papers  published  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  wrote  that  the  motions  of  the  pith  ball  over 
an  egg,  and  like  results,  could  be  had  with  a  darn- 
ing: needle  attached  to  a  silk  thread. 


Another  writer  said  it  is  surprising  what  an 
amount  of  credulity  exists  in  the  world.  Some- 
one comes  along  with  a  brand  new  idea  of  telling 
the  sex  of  eggs  and  immediately  staid  and  respec- 
table poultry-farmers  sally  forth  with  thread  and 
darning  needle  (surreptitiously  taken,  most  prob- 
ably, from  the  wife's  work-basket) ,  and  chase 
squawking  chicks  frantically  around  the  pens,  bent 
on  determining  their  sex. .  This  is  foolish  enough, 
but  when  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  the  power  of 
the  pendulum  extends  to  the  egg,  then  the  situ- 
ation becomes  ludicrous.  Any  student  of  embry- 
ology will  tell  the  talented  inventor  of  this 
method :  That  for  the  first  few  days  the  chicken 
in  embryo  is  asexual,  and  on  the  seventh  day  dis- 
tinctly hermaphroditic — containing  within  itself 
elementary  organs  pertaining  to  both  sexes.  After 
this  stage  it  verges  in  one  direction  or  another, 
one  set  of  organs  diminishing  as  the  other  in- 
creases. It  will  be  seen  that  the  merest  accident 
determines  the  future  of  the  bird,  the  nutritive 
values  obtainable  from  the  pabulum  reacting  con- 
stitutionally or  otherwise  on  the  growing  organs 
of  sex.  Thus,  since  the  germ  of  life  can  have  no 
sexual  attributes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pendulum 
theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

Bradshaw  gives  a  prediction :  Should  science 
ever  triumph  to  the  extent  of  bringing  the  sex 
problem  outside  the  region  of  speculation,  such 
will  not  be  through  an  asexual  egg,  but  more  likely 
through  beings  who  can  think,  speak  and  reason. 
But  should  such  a  discovery  ever  be  made  the  con- 
sequences would  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Martin  Doyle,  one  of  the  early  authorities, 
touches  upon  this  point,  saying  that  many  persons 
have  attested  that  the  form  of  the  egg  indicates 
the  sex  of  the  future  bird,  and  the  ancient  Boman 
writers  on  the  subject  asserted  that  the  round  ones 
produce  females,  and  the  rest  the  males.  But 
Aristotle  believed  the  contrary  to  be  the  ease,  and 
pronounced  that  long  and  sharp  eggs  are  female, 
but  that  those  that  are  spherical  and  have  a  con- 
vexity close  to  the  sharp  end,  are  males.  Maria 
also  says  that  the  long-shaped  eggs  produce  males, 
thus  espousing  the  Roman  authorities.   The  breed- 
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ers  of  game  fowls  were  said  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  eggs  containing  the  embryo  sexes. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
according  to  Doyle,  for  ascertaining  the  sexual  dis- 
tinctions, were  as  follows : 

"The  eggs  are,  one  by  one,  poised  in  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost, 
and  in  that  position  held  close  to  the  light  of  a 
candle,  or  before  a  bright  sun.  The  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  is  then  placed  behind  the  egg 
near  the  top,  faintly  to  shade  the  light.  When 
thus  placed,  and  the  egg  turned  gently  round,  as 
a  top  would  spin,  the  hollow  or  vacuum,  aboul 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be  distinctly  seen  in- 
side the  egg.  Now,  if  this  hollow  be  exactly  on  the 
top,  the  egg  will  produce  a  cock;  if  on  the  side,  it 
will  produce  a  hen.  If  the  egg  has  no  such  vacuum 
or  hollow,  either  on  the  top  or  side,  no  one  in  the 
secret  would  place  any  such  under  the  hens  for 
incubation,  or  in  the  hope  of  its  hatching." 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  another  writer  in 
the  same  periodical  had  eight  cock  birds  and  two 
pullets  from  ten  of  his  largest  eggs;  and  from 
ten  smaller  ones  hatched,  there  were  eight  pullets 
and  two  cocks.  The  magnitude  of  the  eggs,  irre- 
spectively of  their  forms,  seems,  in  these  cases,  to 
have  been  the  relative  distinctions ;  and  without 
very  deep  philosophy  it  may  be  assumed  in  this 
instance  that  the  embryo  of  the  larger  and 
stronger  sex  will  be,  by  creative  wisdom,  encased 
in  the  larger  shell,  which  will  contain  the  more 
abundant  supplies  of  nourishment  for  it. 

The  late  George  P.  Burnham,  of  Massachusetts, 
said  that  this  is  one  secret  which  he  never  was  able 
to  fathom,  but  which  at  that  time  he  read  was 
claimed  could  be  disclosed  by  someone  ont  West. 
From  this  old  writing  of  his  we  quote: 

"Although,  as  we  have  stated,  none  can  deter- 
mine, by  seeing  the  shell,  which  sex  of  chicken  may 
issue  from  it  when  the  egg  is  hatched,  yet  it  is 
quite  possible,  through  certain  methodical  manage- 
ment in  mating  adult  breeding  fowls,  to  obtain 
from  their  eggs  a  majority  of  one  sex  or  the  other 
in  the  product." 

A  few  years  ago  a  whole  season's  hatchings  of 
Light  Brahma  chicks  in  our  own  yards — number- 
ing nearly  six  hundred  birds — yielded  us  three- 
fourths  cockerels.  And  that  same  year,  a  score 
of  our  patrons  to  whom  we  sent  eggs  for  incuba- 
tion, reported  like  results.  "All  cocks,  no  pullets, 
scarcely,"  they  declared. 

Next  season  we  changed  the  matings  in  our 
breeding  pens  entirely,  and  for  a  year  or  two  had 
average  good  success,  so  far  as  the  sex  of  our  birds 
was  concerned. 

In  1874  we  bred  over  four  hundred  chicks,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Weymouth,  and  that  year 
we  raised  less  than  forty  cock-chickens,  all  told. 
About  eighty-five  per  cent  proved  pullets;  some 
were  fine,  most  of  them  fair,  only. 

Individually,  we  do  not  deem  it  of  consequence 
to  know  (if  we  could)  what  are  to  be  the  sexes 
of  the  chicks  we  may  produce — since  nature  her- 
self regulates  this  thing  pretty  evenly,  ordinarily. 
But  if  in  mating  fowls  for  breeding,  we  put  to- 
gether two  sexes  that  agree  well,  who  incline  to 
enjoy  each  other's  society;  and  if  we  keep  them 
quiet,  peaceable,  free  from  alarm  by  day  or  by 
night,  if  they  are  well  fed  and  cared  for  systemati- 
cally, a  large  majority  of  pullets  will  be  the  result 
of  such  unions — each  sex  taking  kindly  to  their 
nominal  "affinity"  during  the  breeding  season. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  place  strange  birds 
together,  or  introduce  imperious,  abusive  cocks 
among  the  pullets,  or  cultivate  noisy,  spunky  hens 
of  the  virago  tribe,  or  have  either  sex  that  are 
vicious  or  towering  in  temper  and  habit,  or  quar- 
relsome and  unhappy  during  the  periods  of  cohabi- 
tation, the  issue  from  the  eggs  of  such  mismated 
and  mis-matched  fowls  will  be  cocks,  seven  times 
in  ten,  out  of  a  thousand  hatched  from  stock  thus 
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injudiciously  placed  in  compulsory  union  together. 
And  this"  secret  we  have  proved,  over  and  over 
again,  in  our  experience. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic 
here.  No  man  can  tell  which  contains  one  or  the 
other  sex  from  any  outward  indications.  All  the 
numerous  experiments  tried  with  this  or  that 
shaped  egg,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  sex,  upon 
any  hypothesis  whalever,  have  been  and  will  be 
totally  fruitless. 

We  have  had  the  old  theory  that  roundish, 
smooth  shells  hold  the  pullets,  and  that  the  long 
or  pointed  ones  will  hatch  cocks.  This  .was  found 
to  be  a  fallacy.  Then  we  had  the  air  bag  theory — 
at  one  side  or  other  of  the  shell-ends,  which,  in- 
clining right  or  left,  indicated  one  sex  or  the  other, 
sure.  This  proved  to  be  utterly  valueless  as  a 
guide  to  this  secret. 

Then  a  writer  set  forth  the  idea  a  few  years 
since  that  weight  (for  size)  was  a  positive  thing; 


the  heaviest  fresh-laid  eggs  containing  cocks  and 
the  light  ones  (from  the  same  hens  or  breed)  hold- 
ing the  embryo  pullets.  This  assumption  turned 
out  to  be  nonsense. 

Then  came  the  novel  plan  of  an  Englishman 
who  affirmed  that  if  the  eggs  were  dropped  into 
a  vessel  of  tepid  or  blood-warm  water,  soon  after 
they  were  laid,  a  part  would  sink  with  the  large 
ends  turning  downwards.  These  would  hatch 
cocks.  Those  that  turned  small  ends  downward 
held  female  germs,  he  declared.  Thousands  of 
eggs  were  set  upon  this  recommendation,  but  no 
one  ever  succeeded  in  determining  anything 
through  this  stupid  proposition. 

Then  the  discovery  was  made  by  a  Yankee  that 
if  you  gathered  your  fresh  eggs  in  a  straw  hat  (it 
must  be  a  straw  hat),  and  shook  them  up  vigor- 
ously, those  found  at  the  top  of  the  mass,  and 
set,  would  give  male  birds,  while  all  underneath 
would  be  found  to  contain  pullets. 
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Either  one  of  these  modes  of  discovery  is  quite 
as  certain  as  the  other.  And  when  we  are  able 
to  determine  from  outward  demonstrations  prior 
to  birth  what  is  the  sex  of  the  mare's  coming  foal, 
the  cow's  approaching  calf,  the  ewe's  maturing 
lamb,  we  may  be  able  possibly  to  guess  what  the 
sex  of  the  chicken  is  in  the  unhatched  egg. 

This  is  one  of  the  "secrets"  (whatever  quacks 
may  promise  to  develop)  which  we  opine  will  for- 
ever remain  unrevealed  to  the  most  ardent  experi- 
mentalist in  our  humble  profession.  And  all  we 
can  ever  know,  as  to  whether  an  egg  will  produce 
a  cock-chicken  or  a  pullet,  we  shall  ascertain  satis- 
factorily only  when  the  bird  bursts  its  little  shell- 
prison,  and  reveals  the  fact  in  propria  persona. 
For  an  egg  is  only  an  egg.  And,  whatever  theor- 
ists or  pretenders  may  assume  regarding  this  "dis- 
covery," gentle  reader — pray  don't  you  forget  this 
simple  fact. 


in  1864,  John  Nicholson  Navin,  in  his  book  on 
Veterinary  Practice,  said  that  a  Mr.  Newell,  of 
Philadelphia,  selected  two  hundred  rooster-eggs 
and  when  they  were  hatched  there  was  but  one 
pullet,  and  he  was  sure  the  egg  producing  it  was 
a  fraud.  He  also  selected  fifty  pullet  eggs 
which  hatched  fifty  pullets.  He  said  the  pullet 
eggs  are  smooth  on  the  ends,  while  the  rooster 
eggs  have  a  zigzag  mark  or  quirl  on  one  end. 
What  a  bonanza  this  "secret"  would  be  were  it 
true ! 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw,  in  his  work  on  Animal 
Breeding,  says  there  is  a  theory  that  every  alter- 
nate egg  or  germ  producer  by  the  female  is  of  the 
same  sex.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
sex  of  the  offspring  will  depend  upon  the  egg  or 
ovum  impregnated.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  is 
exploded  by  Professor  Shaw,  who  says  that  it  is 
also  in  conflict  with  the  observed    influence  of 


nutrition  on  the  sex  of  certain  insects  and  plants. 

Professor  Shaw  concludes,  after  reciting  seven 
prominent  theories :  "Mainly  in  the  controlling 
or  determining  of  sex  in  animals,  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  all  these 
theories  have,  in  the  main,  if  not  entirely,  eluded 
the  grasp  of  the  most  patient  investigators.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  amount  of  research 
given  to  the  study  of  this  question  and  the  much 
experimenting  done  regarding  it,  the  little  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  inquiry  thus  con- 
ducted is  in  a  sense  humiliating." 

And  what  Professor  Shaw  says  of  the  theories 
in  the  animal  kingdom  will  hold  good  in  henology. 
ft  is  impossible  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  egg 
before  incubation,  or  the  sex  of  the  chicken  before 
it  has  sufficiently  developed  to  show  its  standing  in 
this  world. 


The  Season  for  Bantams 


'AY  and  June  are  the  best  months  in 
the  year  for  hatching  Bantams.  Un- 
fortunately the  season  has  been  so  late 
this  year  that  many  will  be  compelled 
to  push  their  hatching  of  all  breeds 
and  varieties  well  into  June,  but  this 
need  not  count  against  the  hatching 
of  Bantams  during  the  same  months. 
Cochin  Bantam  hens  make  the  very  best 
kind  of  mothers  for  all  kinds  of  Bantams. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  the  Silky  Bantam  or  the 
silky  fowl.  The  little  Cochin  Bantam,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  best  for  hatching  and  mothering 
Bantams  of  all  kinds.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  feathers  of  the  silky  fowl  are  more 
like  wire  or  hair  than  feathers  and  this  plumage 
becomes  tangled,  with  the  result  many  little  Ban- 
tams get  caught  by  the  neck  in  this  twisted  hairy 
plumage  and  are  strangled  to  death.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  the  plumage  of  the  silky  hen  gets  drab- 
bled with  wet  in  the  grass,  as  they  will  do  much 
more  than  will  the  feathers  of  the  little  Cochin 
Bantam,  often  they  will  not  become  dry  enough 
so  as  to  make  a  comfortable  covering  for  the  young 
chicks  at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plumage 
of  the  little  Cochin  Bantam  is  of  a  character  which 
does  not  become  water-soaked  as  easily  as  does  the 
plumage  of  the  silky  fowl.  For  this  reason  very 
seldom  does  night  come  on  and  find  their  plumage 
moistened  to  any  extent.  Then,  again,  the  little 
Cochin  Bantam  is  shorter  of  limb,  built  closer  to 
the  ground  and  seems  to  more  naturally  and  readi- 
ly hover  or  cover  a  larger  number  of  little  Bantam 
chicks  to  advantage  than  can  the  silky,  which  has 
Ihe  longer  legs  and  ofttimes  not  such  a  profusion 
of  plumage.  Any  and  all  of  the  varieties  of  Cochin 
Bantams  make  better  sitters  and  mothers  for 
young  Bantam  chicks  than  will  any  other  kind 
and  character  of  hen  we  have  become  acquainted 
with. 

The  little  Bantams  are  highly  favored  among 
those  who  grow  Pheasants  as  they  are  used  to 
hatch  and  grow  the  Pheasant  chicks.    There  is 


one  lesson  which  all  fanciers  and  growers  of 
poultry  of  all  kinds  might  well  learn  from  those 
who  raise  Pheasants.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  Pheasants  are  hatched  throughout  the  United 
States  under  Bantam  and  other  chicken  hens. 
Where  Bantams  are  not  used  the  very  smallest 
chicken  hens  are  selected.  These  hens  are  placed 
upon  the  nest  with  tame  eggs  for  at  least  three 
or  four  days  prior  to  placing  the  pheasant  eggs 
\mder  them.  Each  and  every  day  the  caretaker 
will  dust  well  down  into  the  feathers  of  every  one 
of  these  hens  plenty  of  Persian  insect  powder. 
This  is  begun  at  least  three  days  before  the  eggs 
are  given  to  the  hens  and  is  continued  up  to  and 
within  three  days  of  the  time  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 
In  this  way  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  a  single 
insect  to  exist  upon  these  hens  because  those  that 
are  living  when  the  use  of  the  powder  is  com- 
menced will  all  be  killed,  and  any  eggs  that  they 
may  have  laid  will  have  hatched  and  the  powder 
will  have  destroyed  the  young,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  hens  will  be  entirely  free  of  all  insect  vermin 
all  the  time  that  the  young  chicks  are  hatching. 

If  the  same  method  of  procedure  was  followed 
out  in  the  hatching  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing chickens,  pheasants  and  turkeys,  there  would 
be  very  much  less  loss  of  the  young  stock,  provid- 
ing that  after  the  chicks  were  hatched,  nice,  clean 
coops  or  boxes  were  used  for  the  mother  and  the 
young.  Thousands  of  young  chicks,  both  Bantams 
and  large  fowls,  are  destroyed  by  the  lurking  in- 
sect vermin  that  are  hidden  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  old  hen  coops  that  previously  have 
been  used.  These  come  forth  from  the  cracks  and 
crevices  and  feast  upon  the  mother  hen  and  the 
young  chicks,  frequently  destroying  many  of  the 
young,  even  where  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  attempt  to  drive  away  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  insect  vermin. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  old  coops  for  the  Ban- 
tams, for  the  welfare  of  the  young,  secure  some 
kind  of  liquid  insect  destroyer  and  thoroughly 
paint  these  coops  and  boxes  inside  and  out,  fill- 


ing every  crack  and  crevice  with  the  paint  and 
thus  making  it  impossible  for  a  single  louse  to 
exist  in  or  about  the  coop.  Make  use  of  this 
liquid  destroyer  at  least  a  week  before  the  coop 
will  be  needed,  then  place  the  coop  up  out  of  the 
way  on  the  roof  or  on  the  fence,  or  somewhere 
where  it  may  drip  and  thoroughly  dry  in  the 
sun.  All  the  fumes  will  be  driven  away  before  it 
may  be  needed  for  the  hen  and  chicks.  Many  of 
the  little  chicks  have  been  destroyed  through  the 
use  of  such  preparations  when  the  young  are  al- 
lowed to  come  in  contact  with  the  fumes  before  it 
is  thoroughly  dry.  These  fumes  destroy  the  young 
chicks  by  strangulation. 

If  absolute  cleanliness  is  carried  out  in  the  nest- 
ing places  where  the  Bantam  hen  hatches  the  eggs, 
if  their  bodies  are  thoroughly  dusted  with  insect 
powder  and  the  coops  in  which  they  are  placed 
are  kept  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  vermin 
and  the  hatched  chicks  are  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  other  poultry  that  are  infested 
with  vermin,  the  chances  are  that  every  one  of  the 
young  Bantam  chicks  that  are  hatched  will  be 
raised,  providing  they  are  carefully  attended  to 
and  sheltered  from  the  damp.  Feed  only  upon 
good,  wholesome,  grain  diet  that  is  calculated  not 
to  increase  the  size  of  body  and  bone,  but  that  will 
sustain  life,  grow  the  feathers  and  make  them  do 
well  without  growing  out  of  proportion. 

The  most  popular  variety  of  Bantams  through- 
out the  country  seems  to  be  the  Cochin  and  the 
Game  Bantams.  These  can  very  nicely  be  grown 
together  as  the  Cochin  Bantams  make  splendid 
mothers  for  the  hatching  and  caring  for  the  little 
Game  Bantam  chicks.  It  is  just  as  well  to  grow 
both  of  the  very  highest  quality  and  character,  be- 
cause the  better  quality  specimens  of  the  Cochin 
Bantams  will  sell  quite  as  readily  as  will  the  high- 
class  Game  Bantams.  It  always  looks  well  to  have 
about  your  place  nothing  but  the  best  of  quality 
of  all  kinds  of  poultry,  especially  if  poultry  is 
grown  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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MEN  the  hatch  is  complete,  which  is 
about  24  hours  after  the  first  chicks 
hatch,  the  hen  and  chicks  should  be 
removed  to  a  dry  clean  coop  with  a 
sanded  floor,  and  containing  clover 
chaff  or  cut  straw,  ff  several  broods 
are  hatched  on  the  same  day,  from 
12  to  15  chicks  may  be  given  to  each  hen. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  different 
colored  chicks  with  a  hen  for  unless  she 
has  hatched  them,  she  is  liable  to  kill  those  that 
do  not  suit  her.  The  coop  should  be  placed  in 
the  orchard  or  corn  field,  which  makes  an  ideal 
range  for  growing  chicks,  as  it  admits  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  also  provides  ample  shade. 

When  the  chicks  are  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  the 
sexes  should  be  separated,  as  each  will  do  better 
when  by  themselves.  The  pullets  are  put  on  range 
and  the  cockerels  are  fattened  for  market,  or 
reared  and  sold  as  breeders. 

The  chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are 
24  hours  old.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  by 
the  absorption  of  the  egg  yolk  into  the  chick's 
abdomen  just  previous  to  hatching,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  food  be  assimilated  before  any  other 
is  given  to  them.  Many  people  make  a  mistake 
by  feeding  the  chicks  before  the  system  is  ready 
to  take  care  of  it. 

The  first  feed  may  consist  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
mixed  with  rolled  oats  or  bread  crumbs.  Stale 
bread  soaked  in  milk  or  skim  milk  is  also  good. 
After  soaking,  the  milk  should  be  squeezed  out, 
until  the  mass  crumbles  readily.  A  great  many 
give  commercial  chick  feed  for  the  first  feed,  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  little  soft  food  of  some  form 
for  the  first  day  or  two  until  the  little  things  have 
learned  to  eat. 

After  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old  it  is  well 
to  begin  to  feed  a  small  amount  of  grain.  Finely 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  pinhead  oatmeal  and  mil- 
let seed  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter,  or  about 
the  yard.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  poultrymen 
are  using  commercial  chick  food  on  account  oi 
the  lack  of  proper  machinery  in  the  mills  for 
cracking  the  grain. 

The  chicks  should  be  fed  a  little  at  a  time  and 
often.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  them  busy  from 
morning  till  night.  For  the  first  week  feed  about 
four  times  a  day,  giving  just  what  they  will  eat 
up  clean,  except  at  night,  when  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  all  they  want.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised not  to  force  them  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
simply  keep  them  growing.  After  the  chicks  are 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  the  finely  cracked  grain  can 


be  substituted  with  cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat. 
When  they  are  removed  from  the  brooder  and  put 
on  free  range,  all  food  should  be  hopper  fed  as  it 
saves  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

Green  should  be  supplied  in  some  form  from 
the  start.  If  the  chicks  are  ranging  on  young 
grass  they  will  help  themselves,  but  if  confined  to 
small  coops  or  yards,  green  food  should  be  given. 
Any  of  the  following  green  foods  are  relished,  and 
easily  assimilated  by  the  young  chicks:  Onions 
and  onion  tops,  lettuce  leaves,  lawn  clippings  and 
cabbage. 

In  most  instances  it  is  necessary  to  furnish 
animal  food  to  the  growing  chicks.  For  young 
chicks  there  is  nothing  better  than  hard-boiled  eggs 
or  skim  milk;  and  as  the  chicks  grow  older  beef 
scrap  or  green  cut  bone  may  be  fed. 

Grit  should  be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  put  in  the  brooder,  and  many  people  put  a 
little  in  the  food,  which  is  a  very  good  method. 
A  small  hopper  or  box  is  an  excellent  way  of  keep- 
ing the  grit  before  them. 

A  good  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  should  be 
within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  A  little  charcoal 
is  very  good  for  keeping  the  digestive  organs  in 
proper  condition. 

The  following  methods  of  feeding  young  chicks 
were  secured  from  successful  men  and  women  in 
different   parts   of   the   State.     These  methods 


A  Prosperous  Group 


are  the  personal  experiences  of  those  in  the  indus- 
try and  represent  various  ideas;  it  is  therefore  obvi- 
ous that  the  author  is  not  responsible,  except  in 
the  description  of  the  method  used  at  this  station, 
for  any  statement  made  therein. 

Method  1.  Maryland  Experiment  Station.  In- 
fertile eggs  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
mashed,  or  run  through  a  meat  chopper,  shells  in- 
cluded. They  are  then  mixed  with  six  times  their 
bulk  of  rolled  oats  by  rubbing  together  with  the 
hands.  A  small  amount  of  grit  and  pulverized 
charcoal  is  then  added.  This  mixture  is  fed  every 
two  and  one-half  hours  for  the  first  three  days. 
About  the  fourth  they  are  fed  a  commercial  chick 
food  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning,  care 
being  taken  to  give  just  enough  so  that  they  will 
be  hungry  at  9  a.  m.  At  9  o'clock  they  are  fed 
a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
rolled  oats,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  two  parts  corn 
meal,  one  part  sifted  beef  scrap  and  half  part  lin- 
seed meal.  This  mixture  is  fed  dry  in  troughs 
and  removed  after  it  has  been  before  them  for  ten 
minutes.  At  12 :30  the  chick  food  is  fed  in  the 
litter  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  and  at  4 :30  or  5 
o'clock  the  dry  meal  mixture  is  fed,  giving  all  that 
they  can  eat.  This  is  continued  until  the  chicks 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old,  when  the  chick  food  is 
substituted  by  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  When  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old  the  dry 
meal  mixture  may  be  fed  in  hoppers,  the  grain 
being  fed  in  the  litter  as  before.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  through  with  the  brooders  and  are  put 
on  free  range,  everything  is  hopper  fed.  The  hop- 
pers contain  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  and  the  dry 
mash  mixture  that  is  fed  to  the  laying  hens.  Grit, 
shell,  bone  and  charcoal  are  kept  in  hoppers  before 
them  at  all  times.  Some  form  of  green  food  is 
given  from  the  start — cabbage,  onions,  lawn  clip- 
pings, etc.,  are  all  good.  The  foregoing  method 
of  feeding  chicks  has  given  good  results  at  this 
station. 

Method  2.  Mr.  Ide,  Woodstock,  Md.  The 
chicks  are  not  fed  until  about  48  hours  old.  When 
batched  with  hens  they  are  placed  with  mother 
in  a  roomy  coop  with  a  board  floor  (never  on  dirt). 
A  l  first  they  are  fed  three  times  a  day  with  a 
mi  \i ure  of  equal  parts  of  finely  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  steel  cut  oats.  This  mixture  is  pre- 
pared on  the  farm.  When  about  four  weeks  old 
they  are  fed  on  the  same  food  with  the  exception 
that  the  corn  is  cracked  somewhat  coarse,  and  the 
wheat  fed  whole.  Grit,  shell  and  charcoal  are  al- 
ways before  them.  Beef  scrap  is  fed  sparingly 
after  the  chicks  are  eight  weeks  old,  as  the  feeding 
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of  beef  scrap  has  shown  a  tendency  to  develop 
large,  coarse  combs. 

Method  3.  John  H.  Jones,  Brookville,  Md. 
The  first  three  days  the  chicks  are  fed  on  com- 
mercial chick  food,  boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread. 
After  the  third  day  the  commercial  chick  food  is 
fed  until  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  cracked  corn 
and  wheat.  At  this  age  everything  is  hopper  fed, 
the  hoppers  containing  cracked  corn,  wheat,  beef 
scraps,  grit,  shell  and  charcoal. 

Method  4.  Mrs.  Erp,  Burtonville,  Md.  The 
chicks  are  not  removed  from  the  incubator  until 
they  are  twenty-four  hours  old.  They  are  then 
put  in  brooders,  which  have  an  inch  or  more  of 
clean  white  sand  on  the  floor.  The  first  day  they 
are  given  warm  separated  milk  (never  cold)  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  more  until  afternoon,  wheu 
they  are  given  a  feed  of  Chas.  A.  Cyphers'  Model 
Chick  Feed.  For  the  next  three  days  chick  food 
is  kept  before  them  most  of  the  time.  After  the 
third  day  feed  chick  food  three  times  a  day,  giving 
just  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  be  hungry 
for  the  next  feed.  Beef  scrap  is  started  about  the 
sixth  day  and  kept  before  them  at  all  times.  The 
chick  food  is  continued  until  the  chicks  are  large 
enough  to  swallow  steamed  wheat.  The  ration  is 
then  changed  to  chick  feed  in  the  morning, 
steamed  wheat  at  noon,  a  light  feed  of  cracked 
corn  during  the  afternoon  and  steamed  wheat  at 
night.  After  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  they 
are  fed  mostly  on  steamed  wheat,  grit,  shell,  char- 
coal, and  beef  sci*aps  are  kept  before  them  at  all 
times. 

Method  5.  George  L.  Stabler,  Castleton,  Md. 
Chicks  are  left  in  incubators  until  24  hours  old. 
They  are  then  removed  to  the  brooder  house  and 
receive  nothing  but  grit  and  water  the  first  day. 
The  second  day  they  are  fed  rolled  or  pin  head 
oats  three  times  during  the  day,  giving  only  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean  at  each  feed.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  chicks  are  a  week  old.  They  are 
then  fed  finely  cracked  wheat,  meat  meal  and  a 
dry  mash  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
corn  chop,  wheat  bran  and  ship  stuff.  The  dry 
mash  is  fed  in  hoppers  where  the  chicks  have  free 
access  to  it  at  all  times.  This  is  continued  until 
the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old,  at  which  time  they 
are  removed  from  the  brooder  house  to  colony 
houses,  putting  about  100  chicks  in  a  house  5x10 
feet,  with  a  large  brooder  in  one  end.  They  are 
allowed  free  range  until  between  four  and  five 
months  old.  The  pullets  are  then  put  in  the  lay- 
ing houses  and  the  cockerels  sold  as  broilers. 

Method  G.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    The  chicks  upon  hatching  are  left 


in  the  machines  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  They  receive  no  feed  during  this  time. 
They  are  then  put  into  the  brooders  and  do  not 
receive  food  until  they  are  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  old.  Then  start  feeding  them  upon  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  about  two-thirds  rolled  oats  and 
one-third  hard-boiled  eggs  rubbed  well  together. 
This  constitutes  their  principal  feed  for  about  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  Gradually,  however,  some 
commercial  chick  feed  is  made  to  replace  this 
rolled  oat-egg  mixture,  until  the  chicks  are  practi- 
cally entirely  upon  this  commercial  mixture.  A 
small  amount  of  fine  meat  scrap  is  also  fed  dur- 
ing this  time.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  grow  large 
enough  to  take  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  this  mix- 
ture is  made  to  replace  the  commercial  chick  feed 
and  they  are  raised  on  this  until  time  to  be  put 
in  the  laying  pens.  If  it  becomes  desirable  to 
force  the  pullets  at  any  time,  they  are  fed  once 
a  day  of  the  mash  mixture  similar  to  that  given 
the  laying  hen. 

Method  7.  Myers  Bros.,  Havre  De  Grace,  Md. 
Our  method  of  feeding  chicks  is  according  to  appe- 
tite. They  are  given  chick  feed  three  times  the 
first  day.  Water  is  before  them  at  all  times,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  feeding.    No  grit  is  given  them 


until  they  have  outgrown  the  brooders  and  put  on 
the  range,  as  the  brooder  and  house  floor  is  covered 
with  sand  and  gravel.  From  the  second  day  until 
four  weeks  old  they  are  fed  chick  feed,  about  6 :30 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  scattered  in  finely  cut  straw 
on  pen  or  house  floor.  At  11 :30  a.  m.  they  are 
fed  a  dry  mash  (in  troughs)  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients:  Wheat  bran,  twenty  per 
-cent;  wheat  middlings,  ten  per  cent;  corn  meal, 
twenty-five  per  cent;  ground  oats,  ten  per  cent; 
beef  scrap,  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  bone  meal, 
ten  per  cent.  About  two  per  cent  of  granulated 
charcoal  is  added  to  the  above  ration.  We  aim  to 
feed  about  one-fifth  more  grain  than  mash.  After 
the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  the  beef  scrap  is 
gradually  decreased,  until  at  ten  weeks  old,  when 
the  beef  scrap  is  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  mix- 
ture. After  the  chicks  are  four  weeks  old  the  food 
is  gradually  changed  for  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  and  continue  feeding  the  same 
proportion  of  grain  to  mash.  At  eight  weeks  old 
when  chicks  are  weaned  and  put  on  the  range,  they 
are  hopper  fed.  The  hoppers  contain  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  dry  mash  mixture. 
—[Bulletin  No.  138,  The  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.] 
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Breeding   and  Management 


EVERYTHING  in  the  breeding  room 
being  arranged  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  birds,  and  each 
pair  properly  mated,  they  can  now 
be  placed  in  the  apartments  pro- 
vided for  them,  kept  there  a  few 
days  until  wonted  to  their  locality, 
then  given  the  liberty  of  the  loft  or 
room.  If  they  are  properly  mated  they  will 
soon  begin  to  build  their  nest  and  the  hen 
to  lay.  She  usually  lays  two  eggs,  a  day  interven- 
ing between  the  first  and  second  egg.  Some 
breeders  advocate  removing  the  first  egg  and  re- 
placing it  in  the  nest  when  the  second  is  laid,  but 
this  is  not  natural  and  I  believe  in  letting  mat- 
ters take  a  natural  course.  By  watching  the  birds 
carefully  one  can  readily  tell  when  the  eggs  are 
laid,  and  if  each  apartment  is  numbered,  the  date 
of  laying  can  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  it  can  be  known  when  they  are 
due  to  hatch. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  days,  and  the  cock  takes  his  turn  of  sit- 
ting with  the  hen,  he  sitting  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing to  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  she,  taking 
his  place  at  that  time,  continues  on  through  the 
night  until  about  ten  the  next  morning.  After 
the  birds  have  been  sitting  three  or  four  days  an 
examination  of  the  eggs  will  show  whether  they 
are  fertile  or  not.  Take  them  in  the  hand  and 
hold  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light.  If  fertile 
they  will  be  dark  and  opaque.  If  infertile  they 
will  be  clear  and  nearly  transparent.  Sometimes 
one  egg  will  be  fertile,  and  the  other  clear.  If 
you  have  kept  the  date  that  the  eggs  were  laid,  and 
have  two  pairs  that  have  had  eggs  close  together, 
and  both  with  one  fertile  egg  and  one  clear,  one 
pair  can  be  broken  up,  and  their  egg  given  to  the 
other  pair,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the  pair  that  has 
been  left  without  eggs  will  be  ready  to  lay  again. 
Never  give  one  pair  of  birds  three  eggs,  because 
two  young  birds  are  all,  really,  that  an  old  pair 
ran  feed  properly,  and  to  divide  the  care  between 
three  that  should  be  given  only  to  two  w  ill  result 
in  all  three  being  under  size,  and  is  poor  economy. 

If  a  hen  sits  her  full  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  day  there  are  no  young,  the  eggs 
might  as  well  be  taken  from  the  pair,  as  it  is  only 
a  waste  of  time  to  allow  them  to  sit  longer.  The 
young  often  die  in  the  shell  from  chill,  or  other 
unknown  causes,  a  week  before  the  time  for  hatch- 
ing comes  around.  Careful  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  teach  the  breeder  to  tell  about  this 
time  whether  there  is  still  life  in  the  egg,  by  hold- 
ing it  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  and  if 
all  life  seems  to  be  extinct  take  such  eggs  away. 
If  one  egg  only  is  bad  the  pair  should  be  permitted 
to  hatch  the  fertile  egg,  and  then  after  the  young 
bird  is  a  week  old,  and  the  old  birds  have  fed 
off  their  soft  food,  this  young  bird  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  pair  that  has  only  one  young. 


Make  the  transfer  to  the  pair  that  are  known  to 
be  the  best  feeders. 

The  soft  food  mentioned  is  a  peculiar  condition 
that  the  food  taken  by  the  parent  bird  assumes 
about  the  time  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch.  All 
food  taken  changes  to  a  chymey  nature,  and  is 
known  as  pigeon's  milk.  This  wonderful  provision 
of  nature  for  the  sustenance  of  the  little  morsel 
that  is  released  from  the  egg  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
cubating period,  blind  and  helpless,  enables  the 
parent  bird  to  give  it  nourishment  until  it  is  able 
to  take  the  whole  grain.  To  feed  it  the  old  bird 
takes  the  bill  of  the  young  one  in  its  mouth,  and, 
by  a  spasmodic  action  of  crop  and  throat,  injects 
the  "milk"  into  the  mouth  of  the  younger  bird. 
This  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  gradually 
mixed  with  grain  taken  by  the  parent,  until  final- 
ly the  grain  is  taken  whole,  simply  being  moistened 
in  the  old  bird's  crop.  After  this  milky  change 
in  the  food  takes  place,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  old  birds  that  it  should  be  "fed  off" 
and  this  is  why  no  change  of  young  is  advised  at 
once.  Pigeons  losing  their  young  from  any  cause 
before  this  soft-food  period  is  past  are  frequently 
made  sick.  So  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  their 
immediate  laying.  Consequently  the  breeder  needs 
to  pay  attention  to  this  time,  and  if  he  finds  the 
young  of  a  pair  dead,  he  should  then  borrow  one 
from  another  pair,  about  the  same  age,  which 
they  can  feed,  until  the  danger  is  passed,  when  it 
can  be  returned  to  the  original  nest.  Experience 
will  teach  any  one  how  to  make  these  changes  so 
that  they  shall  keep  the  stock  increasing. 


A  Fine  Pair 


Frequently  a  pair  will  build,  and  although  they 
go  to  nest,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  mated 
pair,  there  will  be  no  eggs.  This  proves  that  the 
hen  is  either  not  well  matured,  or  barren.  Such 
a  pair,  if  given  a  pair  of  fertile  eggs,  will  likely 
sit  on  them,  hatch  them  and  care  well  for  the 
young,  and  often  the  natural  functions  of  the  hen 
are  aroused  and  she  will  commence  laying,  as  she 
is  expected  to  do.  If,  after  raising  a  pair  of 
young,  the  hen  still  neglects  to  lay,  you  can  count 
her  as  barren,  and  of  no  use,  and  she  should  be 
cast  aside  and  the  male  provided  with  a  new  mate. 

Often  where  there  are  two  squabs  in  a  nest,  one 
will  seem  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  food,  and 
be  plump  and  thrifty,  while  the  other  is  puny  and 
starved.  Why  it  is  that  the  old  birds  seem  to 
favor  one  more  than  the  other  no  one  can  explain, 
but  the  fact  remains.  The  way  to  do  in  such  cases 
is  either  to  transfer  the  weaker  bird  to  a  pair  with 
a  single  bird  about  its  size,  or  to  feed  it  by  hand. 
To  feed  by  hand  soak  the  grain  you  feed  in  water, 
until  soft,  and  then  feed  a  grain  at  a  time  until 
the  little  crop  is  fdled,  or  take  pellets  of  moist 
bread  and  feed  in  the  same  way.  Some  breeders 
take  the  grain  in  their  mouth,  chew  it  fine,  and 
then  by  inserting  the  squab's  bill  between  the  lips, 
by  the  aid  of  the  tongue  force  the  food  into  the 
squab's  mouth.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one 
to  feed  very  quickly,  and  the  young  bird  learns  to 
take  it  as  readily,  and  manifests  its  eagerness  to 
be  fed  whenever  its  feeder  approaches  the  nest. 
Such  an  operation  may  not  at  first  strike  any  one 
favorably,  but  on  learning  how,  many  squabs  can 
be  saved  and  raised  by  this  process,  and  putting 
it  in  practice  one's  squeamishness  is  overcome  and 
the  practice  found  to  be  not  such  a  disagreeable 
one  as  at  first  supposed.  After  feeding  in  this 
way  a  few  days  and  getting  the  neglected  bird  in 
good  condition,  the  old  birds  will  be  likely  to  pay 
it  more  attention  and  feed  it  as  they  are  expected 
to  do. 

Cleanliness  and  quiet  are  very  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  this  business,  consequently  you  want  few 
visitors  and  no  disturbing  influences.  If  you  find 
some  pairs  in  your  loft  that  appear  to  be  quarrel- 
some, better  remove  them  and  substitute  others, 
for  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  even  though 
they  may  raise  a  few  squabs  themselves.  The 
floors  should  be  raked  over  every  day,  and  the  offal 
gathered  up  and  saved.  When  a  pair  has  done 
with  one  nest  clean  it  out  thoroughly,  and  put 
in  fresh  sawdust.  If  you  can  get  cedar  sawdust 
it  is  better  than  pine.  Watch  closely  for  lice,  es- 
pecially during  the  summer,  and  if  you  see  any 
indications  around  the  cracks  of  the  partitions  or 
elsewhere,  give  them  a  dose  of  kerosene  oil ;  this 
will  quickly  dispose  of  them.  By  having  a  squirt- 
can  you  can  easily  inject  the  oil  into  any  crack  or 
opening,  and  it  is  sure  death  to  insect  life,  while 
the  odor  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  on 
the  pigeons. 


The  Feather 
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Producing  Market  Eggs 


A.  G.  Philips,  Associate  in  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Purdue  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  gives 
some  truths  about  eggs  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
some  farmers  and  egg  buyers  of  Indi- 
ana for  the  production  of  better  eggs 
for  the  market.  The  buyers  demand 
better  eggs  than  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving and  some  farmers  desire  a 
better  price  for  their  good  eggs.  To 
produce  these  better  eggs  the  farmer 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
conditions  that  may  affect  production. 

The  egg  is  manufactured  by  the  hen 
from  the  food  that  is  consumed,  hence 
her  feeding  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. No  ration  should  be  made 
up  wholly  of  grain,  but  it  should  con- 
tain with  the  grain,  a  mixture  of  bran, 
shorts  and  beef  scraps  or  skim  milk. 
The  grain  should  be  fed  in  a  deep 
litter  to  induce  exercise.  Green  food 
of  some  kind,  grit  and  oyster  shell 
should  always  be  handy  for  the  fowls. 

The  number  of  eggs  produced  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  breed  used, 
the  ration  fed,  the  congeniality  of  sur- 
roundings and  the  care  given.  If  any 
of  these  things  mentioned  be  omitted, 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  will  be 
decreased.  A  male  bird  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  eggs,  hence 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  at 
the  end  of  each  breeding  season,  in 
order  to  insure  infertile  eggs.  Infer- 
tile eggs  keep  better  and  are  very  de- 
sirable upon  the  market. 

Farmers  should  look  well  to  their 
flocks  when  considering  the  question 
of  egg  production,  and  select  large 
hens  of  the  breed  which  they  keep, 
culling  out  and  disposing  of  all  under- 
sized birds.  By  this  means  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  eggs  of  desirable  size. 

All  people  do  not  agree  on  the  defini- 
tion of  a  good  egg,  and  even  some  do 
not  realize  the  conditions  that  some- 
times affect  its  quality.  In  order  to 
meet  any  demand  for  first-class  eggs, 
the  eggs  should  weigh  one  and  one-half 
pounds  to  the  dozen,  be  uniform  in 
size,  naturally  clean,  not  washed,  strong 
shelled  and  fresh. 

A  fresh  egg  is  one  that  was  laid  by 
a  healthy  hen,  is  only  a  few  days  old 
and  has  been  kept  in  desirable  sur- 
roundings. A  fresh  egg  is  not  one  that 
was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  nest  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  it  becomes  conveni- 
ent to  gather  it,  or  was  taken  from  a 
stolen  nest,  or  an  incubator,  or  from 
under  a  setting  hen. 

Age  causes  an  egg  to  become  stale 
and  shrunken  and  it  can  never  be 
classed  as  a  fresh  eg?.  Heat  seriously 
affects  the  quality  of  eggs  and  in  warm 
weather  they  should  be  gathered  daily 
and  marketed  as  often  as  possible. 
Moisture  causes  molds  to  develop  and 
quickly  changes  the  quality  of  the  egg. 
Muddy  weather  means  dirty  nests,  con- 
sequently dirty  ega:s.  Nests  built  upon 
the  walls  of  barns  and  hen  houses  are 
often  used  as  roosting  places,  causing 
filth  to  accumulate,  resulting  in  dirty 
eggs.  Dirty  eggs  must  be  handled  as 
second  grades:  washed  eggs  are  lust 
as  bad.  Eggs  deteriorate  in  quality  if 
they  are  left  behind  the  kitchen  stove 
or  are  stored  in  damp  or  musty  cellars. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  eggs  anv 
length  of  time  before  marketing,  al- 
though it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  keep  eggs,  a  cool,  dry  cellar 
should  be  used,  and  the  eggs  kept  in 
some  receptacle,  such  as  an  egg  case, 
that    will    prevent    them  becoming 


broken  or  stained.  Such  eggs  should 
be  marketed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Only  eggs  that  are  properly  handled 
can  be  accepted  by  egg  buyers  as  first- 
class  stock. 


Felch's  Hobby 

THE  PREFERENCE  FOR  BROWN  SHELL  EGGS. 

The  fact  is  that  an  Asiatic  egg,  from 
Brahmas  or  Cochins,  has  a  greater 
influence  to  thicken  a  custard,  so  much 
so  that  five  of  their  eggs  will  make 
an  equal  amount  of  custard  of  the  same 
consistency  as  will  seven  Leghorn  eggs. 
Drop  a  Leghorn  egg  or  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte egg  into  hot  water,  then  a 
Brahma  or  Cochin  egg,  and  see  which 
comes  out  in  a  solid  round  condition. 
You  will  then  have  the  reason  why 
most  people  prefer  brown  shelled  eggs 
over  white  ones.  Their  asserted  pref- 
erence for  Brahma  eggs  has  over- 
shadowed all  other  brown  shelled  eggs, 
for  the  reason  that  five  Brahma  eggs 
will  thicken  as  much  custard  as  will 
seven  Leghorn  eggs.  The  Rhode 
Island  Red,  which  lays  a  brown  shell 
egg,  has  a  corresponding  effect.  One 
has  only  to  drop  into  hot  water  Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes,  or  Hamburg  eggs 
with  the  Brahma  eggs  to  see  none 
come  out  in  that  round  compact  form 
as  does  the  Brahma.    While  the  Rhode 


Island  Reds  approaches  the  Brahma  it 
is  because  of  its  (the  Reds)  ancestry 
to  the  Cochins. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Brahma 
eggs  are  no  better  than  white  shell 
eggs  when  they  can  demand  ten  cents 
more  per  dozen  from  special  customers 
over  eggs  from  any  other  breed.  Those 
who  are  used  to  Brahma  eggs  desire 
no  other,  and  use  no  other,  when 
Brahma  eggs  are  to  be  had. 

AS  GOOD  AS  CAPONS. 

The  nearest  to  a  capon  for  excellence 
is  a  Brahma  cockerel  kept  in  celibacy 
from  the  time  it  is  five  months  old 
until  ten  months  old.  As  long  as  a 
Brahma  is  growing  its  carcass  is  soft, 
juicy  and  tender,  and  I  defy  any  epi- 
cure to  distinguish  it  from  a  capon. 

We  have  sold  these  cockerels  at  ten 
months  old,  weighing  twelve  pounds  in 
March,  that  had  been  kept  all  winter  in 
celibacy  and  had  them  equally  appre- 
ciated by  patrons  who  buy  capons;  to 
tell  us  that  no  man  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence in  eating  them. 

AS  A  BREED  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  Brahma  will  make  more  pounds 
of  poultry  meat  for  the  food  it  con- 
sumes than  any  other  breed,  and  will 
remain  tender  to  a  greater  age  than 
will  any  other  breed. 

When  it  comes  down  for  all  pur- 
poses of  poultry,  eggs  and  exhibition 
birds,  the  Brahma  is  the  most  valuable 
breed  on  earth.  It  lays  more  dollars' 
worth  of  eggs  in  a  year  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  lays  seven-twelfths  of  its 
yearly  product  in  the  five  coldest 
months  of  the  year,  when  eggs  sell  for 
the  very  highest  price. 


A   CLOSE  SECOND. 

Is  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  the  best 
of  all  the  American  breeds?  I  say 
this  believing  it  to  be  absolutely  true. 
But  by  no  means  do  I  wish  to  dis- 
parage any  other  of  the  American 
breeds.  For  tell  me,  is  there  a  poor 
breed  among  all  breeds  that  have  been 
created  in  America?  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  White  Plymouth  Rock 
must  be  classed  as  best  of  several 
acknowledged  first  class  breeds.  Thus 
I  class  the  Brahmas  as  the  best  and 
most  profitable  of  all  the  Asiatics.  The 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  the  best  of  all 
the  American  breeds,  with  the  White 
Leghorns  as  the  best  of  all  the  Medi- 
terranean breeds.  If  I  am  to  guess 
properly  the  Orpingtons  must  rank  as 
the  best  among  the  English  creations 
or  breeds.  While  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs,  without  regard  to  size, 
it  is  a  phenomenal  hen  that  can  beat 
a  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg.  I  have 
seen  them  lay  one  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs  in  six  months,  from  January  to 
July. — Felch. 


Easy  to  Raise 

Buckwheat  is  an  easy  crop  to  raise. 
It  requires  very  little  fertilizer,  a  thin 
coating  of  wood  ashes  will  answer,  and 
it  grows  and  thrives  upon  land  newly 
broken  up.  The  crop  ripens  in  a  few 
months  and  can  be  harvested  and 
stored  away  with  or  without  threshing. 
As  litter  it  wears  well  and  the  fowls 
find  much  pleasure  in  picking  off  the 
kernels  of  grain. 


FOR    POULTRY  BREEDERS 

Just  suited  to  your  needs.     Attractive,  First-Class  Work. 
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How  To  Hatch  and  Rear  Them  Successfully. 

A  Book  that  is  serving  as  a  reliable  and  instruct i  e  guide 
to  success  in  the  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  care  and  de= 
velopment  of  chicks  by  both  natural  and  artificial  means. 

The  hardest  problem  that  confronts  the  poultry  breeder  is  found  in  bringing  the 
chicks  from  the  shell,  through  their  several  stages  of  development,  to  maturity. 
But  very  few  are  able  to  accomplish  it  without  heavy  losses;  hence  we  offer  this 
authoritative  work  which  is  the  most  reliable  treatise  covering  all  branches  of 
chick  culture  ever  published.  It  presents  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  years  of  close  study  and  extensive  experiments;  gives  trust- 
worthy information  and  advice  covering  every  step  of  the  work  from  the  breeding 
pen  to  the  market  period.  In  fact  it  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  text  book 
and  guide  for  poultrymen  everywhere.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  chapters,  as  follows: 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


I: 


Selection.     Day-Old  Chicks. 


Practical 
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CHAPTER 


I  I  : 


III: 
IV: 


Winter  Care  and  Feeding.  Furnishing 
Points  of  Practical  Feeding.  Balanced 


Keep  the  Chicks 


CHAPTER  V: 
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CHAPTER  IV: 
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The  Feather 


The  Bloode 
Only 


d  Fowl  the 
Fowl 


Editor  The  Feather: 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  lines  in  your 
paper  in  regard  to  poultry  raising,  the 
profit  in  poultry,  and  the  kind  we 
should  keep  to  make  a  success.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  breeds,  one  the  pure 
blooded  fowl  and  the  other  the  mon- 
grel. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  readers  of  The 
Feather  know  that  I  am  a  poultry 
fancier.  I  have  had  some  fifteen  years 
experience,  and  I  must  say  that  for 
five  years  I  tried  the  fowls  we  call 
mongrels,  and  I  never  received  one 
penny  above  expenses,  as  you  could 
never  sell  the  eggs  for  more  than  the 
market  price  would  bring.  Another 
thing  to  consider  is  that  you  do  not 
take  the  pride  in  these  fowls  that  you 
would  if  they  were  full-blooded  birds, 
and  worth  showing  your  neighbors 
when  they  come  around. 

Now,  to  be  successful  with  any  kind 
of  fowls  you  have  got  to  put  your  time 
in  with  them.  If  you  can  put  nine 
hours  out  of  ten,  so  much  the  better, 
and  if  you  have  a  good  blooded  stock 
and  one  that  you  like  to  look  at,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  poultry  yard 
most  of  the  time.  This  is  just  what 
the  fowls  want,  as  I  believe  they  like 
to  have  you  with  them  and  will  do 
enough  better  to  pay  you  for  being 
there..  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  claim  the  blooded  fowls  will  pay,  be- 
cause they  will  draw  your  attention 
when  the  mongrel  would  not.  I  would 
advise  any  one  who  is  in  poultry  rais- 
ing, or  any  one  who  is  expecting  to 
go  into  same,  to  start  right  by  buying 
the  blooded  birds  and  be  up  with  the 
times,  as  they  cost  very  little  more  to 
start  with,  and  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  Good  blooded  birds  are  more 
healthy  and  are  less  liable  to  diseases 
than  are  mongrels. 

As  we  take  up  the  reports  of  the 
shows,  we  find  the  blooded  birds  are 
winning  the  prizes,  and  as  you  know 
that  a  mongrel  can  not  compete  in 
shows,  why  spend  your  time  with 
something  there  is  nothing  in  for  you 
or  the  buyers? 

I  have  a  neighbor  that  keeps  some 
300  hens  and  there  are  no  blooded 
fowls  among  them.  The  other  day  he 
told  me  that  these  birds  had  not  paid 
for  their  keeping.  I  have  watched  this 
neighbor  for  the  last  three  years  and 
I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
own  up  to  the  truth  about  his  fowls. 
This  experience  should  teach  any  one 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  and  take 
care  of  such  fowls. 

This  neighbor  had  incubators  but 
abandoned  them  and  went  back  to  the 
old  way  of  setting  eggs  under  hens. 
There  are  lots  of  others  in  this  world 
who  think  about  the  same  as  this 
neighbor  does.  There  are  thousands  of 
incubators  being  made  each  year  and 
if  they  were  not  any  good,  the  busi- 
ness would  soon  play  out.  The  incu- 
bator from  my  own  experience  is  the 
only  hen  to  set  eggs  under,  if  you  in- 
tend to  make  a  business  of  it. — W.  N. 
House. 


Dry  Land  for  These 

The  only  water  a  duck  or  a  goose 
needs  is  water  to  drink.  You  don't 
need  a  pond.  If  water  is  near  they 
will  naturally  go  .  to  it,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  they  will  thrive  just  as 
well  on  dry  land. 

Many  farmers  say  there  is  no  money 
in  raising  ducks  and  geese,  but  F.  S. 
Jacoby,  assistant  in  poultry  husbandry 


at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, says  this  is  a  mistake. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  easier  to  raise 
than  chickens.  After  they  are  a  week 
or  two  old  they  require  no  attention 
except  that  they  must  have  a  place  to 
shelter  them  at  night  and  protect  them 
from  the  early  morning  dew.  Their 
food,  after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old, 
consists  mostly  of  grass  and  other 
green  stuff  picked  up  around  the  farm. 
If  there  is  an  alfalfa  field  near  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  them  to  feed. 

The  trouble  with  most  farmers  is 
that  they  wait  too  long  before  market- 
ing their  ducks  and  geese.  Buyers 
want   a   "green"   duck   or   goose.  A 


need  you  and  you  need  us,  so  why  not 
get  into  the  Club  now  while  you  have  a 
good  chance  to  do  so?  The  officers  of 
the  Club  invite  every  Buff  Wyandotte 
breeder  in  the  land  to  send  in  their 
names  for  the  Catalog  and  for  all  other 
matters  that  are  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  If  you  wish  to  be  known  as  a 
live  one  you  will  have  to  become  a  live 
member  of  the  Club.  For  Catalogs,  ap 
plication  blanks  and  all  information 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club, 
Henry  R.  Ingalls,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


The  American  White  Orpington 
Club  has  just  completed  the  new  club 
book  for  the  year  1911,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  club  books  ever  issued 
by  any  of  the  specialty  clubs.  The 
book  is  full  of  good  information  on 
the  White  Orpingtons,  as  to  their  many 
qualities,  etc.  The  book  also  contains 
a  full  list  of  all  members,  a  history  of 
the  club,  and  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  Kansas  City  during  the 
late  show. 

The  club  desires  to  have  as  its  mem- 


WA/fe  Leghorn  Cock 


"green"  duck  is  one  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old;  a  "green"  goose,  one  not 
more  than  one  season  old. 

The  Pekin  duck  and  the  Toulouse 
goose  are  recommended  by  the  poultry 
department. — The  Kansas  Industrialist. 


Shows  and  Associations 

The  American  Buff  Wyandotte  Club 
wishes  to  announce  that  it  has  just  is- 
sued its  1911  Catalog  or  Year  Book, 
and  that  it  is  the  finest  catalog  ever 
issued  by  a  Specialty  Club.  These 
books  cost  the  Club  twenty  cents  each 
to  print  and  mail,  but  will  be  sent  to 
every  one  who  will  send  ten  cents  in 
silver  or  stamps.  This  book  is  worth 
$1  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
Buff  Wyandottes.  Be  sure  to  send  for 
it.  We  also  want  you  to  join  the  Club 
and  help  us  push  the  Buffs  to  the  front, 
and  in  order  to  induce  you  to  join  at 
this  time  we  will  give  you  a  fully  paid 
up  membership  from  now  to  October  1, 
1912,  for  $1.  We  hope  that  many  live 
Buff  Wyandotte  breeders  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer  and  join  the  Club, 
for  the  sood  of  the  breed  and  the  busi- 
ness. The  Club  is  doing  good  work  for 
the  breed,  but  we  think  we  do  not  get 
proper  support  from  the  breeders.  We 


bers  every  breeder  of  White  Orpington 
fowls,  and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
belong  to  the  club.  Over  600  membera 
now  are  enrolled  and  new  ones  are 
added  daily.  Such  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  club  is  remarkable.  It  is  of- 
ficered by  the  leading  breeders  of  White 
Orpingtons,  such  as:  Ernest  Keller- 
strass,  president;  Louis  L.  Haggin,  vice 
president;  F.  S.  Bullington,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Executive  Committee  of 
J.  W.  Jones,  J.  L.  McDavid,  Wm.  Barry 
Owen,  Percy  Cook,  Dr.  L.  Jackson, 
Ernest  Kellerstrass  and  F.  S.  Bulling- 
ton. The  initiation  fee  to  the  club  is 
$1,  which  pays  for  the  first  year's  dues, 
and  the  yearly  dues  thereafter  are  $1. 
Life  membership  $10.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  copy  of  the  club  book  to  the  sec- 
retary, F.  S.  Bullington.  Box  328, 
Richmond,  Va. 


At  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Rose  Comb  Black  Min- 
orca Club,  held  at  Chicago,  December 
10,  1910,  the  election  of  officers  result- 
ed as  follows:  President,  C.  E.  Tobey. 
Scranton,  Pa.;  vice  president,  R.  C. 
Stewart,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Lloyd  C.  Mishler.  North 
Manchester,  Ind.;  directors — J.  Madi- 
son Wright,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Norman 


H.-  Watson,  Mystic,  Iowa;  Thomas  G. 
Samuels,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  and  A.  M. 
Moody,  Boston,  Mass.  The  club  has 
just  issued  a  large  catalogue,  contain- 
ing articles  on  Minorcas  by  those  who 
have  handled  them,  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  by  the  secretary  at  the 
above  address. 


The  1911  Annual  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Club  is  a  most  creditable  publication 
and  a  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
dainty  fowls.  F.  C.  Groesbeck,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  is  the  secretary-treasurer. 


Business  World 

D.  J.  Bliss,  Carthage,  Mo.,  breeder 
of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  will  be  pleased  to  send  his  cir- 
culars free  to  all  readers  desiring  same. 


Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa., 
have  some  fine  broken  hounds  for  sale. 
They  have  also  a  good  stock  of  pet 
dogs,  pigeons,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 


Banding  birds  is  something  that  is 
essential  to  good  breeding  of  fine  fowls; 
especially  is  this  so  for  pigeons.  Harry 
E.  Bair,  Hanover,  Pa.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  bands,  and  if  you  notice  his  ad.  and 
have  pigeons  you  should  get  his  cata- 
logue. 


Are  rats  eating  into  your  poultry 
profits?  If  so,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
interest  to  communicate  with  the  Pas- 
teur Laboratories  of  America,  443 
South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  They 
have  a  virus  that  exterminates  these 
pests  without  danger  to  other  life;  no 
disagreeable  after-effects.  See  their  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page  in  this  is- 
sue. 


Do  you  raise  capons?  If  not,  why 
not? 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  take 
up  this  proposition,  and  so  get  in  line 
for  your  share  of  capon  profits. 

Capons  are  easy  to  make,  easy  to 
raise  and  easy  to  sell  for  the  high 
money.  There  may  not  be  a  market 
for  old  roosters,  but  there  is  always  a 
market  for  capons  and  at  figures  that 
will  do  you  good.  If  your  stock  is  of 
the  ordinary  barn-yard  variety  you  can 
make  your  surplus  roosters,  all  legs 
and  craw,  into  silent  succulent  capons. 
If  you  raise  thoroughbreds  it  pays  to 
make  the  culls  into  capons  and  thus 
avoid  cheapening  your  stock. 

If  you  will  send  a  postal  to  Geo.  P. 
Pilling  &  Son  Co.,  23d  and  Arch  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  they  will  send  you 
a  book  telling  you  how  to  make,  care 
for  and  market  capons.  Write  them 
today. 

II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  loae  a 
u  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 


Costs  No  Mora  Than 

Netting 
jet  will  list  the  timen  a 

Made  of  extra  heav 
double  galvanized,  Ku 

tf  wires.     No  top  or 
bottom  boards   and  less 
than  htlftheposts  required 
(  liick  Tiohl-  Hut  torn  I 
only   I   luch  apart.  We 
have    166    styles,  also 
n  Fences  and  Gates. 
We  can  save  you  money 
Send  for  Catalog. 
The  llroi.o  l  eneei  Wire  Co . 
Dept.  26      Cleveland,  O. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1-00 

Three  times   2.00 

Six  times   4.00 

One  year    7.00 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


COUNTY     LINE     POULTRY  FARM 
Breeds   Barred    Rocks    and    S.    C.  Buff 
^Leghorns.    Prize-winning  matings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.    $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y.   


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. — HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices  1 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer. 


FIKE'S  BARRED  ROCKS— 500  STRUNG, 
Vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Get  my  winnings  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1909.  Greatest  victory  ever 
won  by  one  breeder;  eight  winning  males 
and  a  clean  sweep  on  pullets.  H.  L.  Fike, 
4  Meyeredale,  Pa. 


HALL'S  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leg- 
horns from  Prize  Stock.  Make  money  by 
raising  the  best.  Forty-four  money-mak- 
ing varieties  of  Strawberries.  Write  to- 
day for  my  Free  Poultry  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 
John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.  

BARRED  ROCKS  A  SPECIALTY  FOR 
market  or  the  show  room.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Eggs  $1 
15,  $5  100.  Write  for  booklet.  R.  A. 
Graff.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ROCKS — PRIZE  WINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Washington,  N.  J.,  Box  B. 


COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— THE 
coming  boom  birds.  Just  admitted  to  the 
Standard  of  Perfection.  They  wear  the 
beautiful  garb  of  the  Light  Brahmas  but 
have  the  legs,  shape  and  size  of  the  j 
Rocks.  They  are  active  and  possess  the  | 
laying  qualities  of  the  Leghorns.  They 
are  bound  to  become  top-notchers.  Get 
on  the  ground  floor.  Eggs,  $2  per  15; 
$3.50  per  30;  $5  per  50.  Schuylkill  Poul- 
try Yards.  Pine  Grove.  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Staunton,  Va.,  Route  2. 


RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
Fisk.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


R.     C.     BROWN     LEGHORNS     (242-EGG  1 
Strain,  female  line  my  specialty).    Eggs,  j 
$1  per  fifteen.    Won  the  highest  honors  ' 
at  the  last  two  Schenectady  shows.  Why 
pay  $2  to  $5  for  eggs  when  you  can  get 
as  good  for  $1?   Wm.  Gaffey.  South  Wor- 
cester, N.  Y. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Pen  No.  4  (29  hens) 
laid,  from  Dec.  1  to  date,  April  23.  1.263 
eggs.  Hatch  from  80  to  100  per  cent. 
Eggs,  $2  per  sitting;  3  for  $5.  Holiday 
Heights  Poultry  Farm,  F.  Christman. 
Prop..  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES.  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want;  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


SILVER  PENCILED  WYANDOTTE. 
Winners  at  Boston.  Providence,  Brockton. 
Eggs  from  best  pen,  $3;  others,  $2  sitting. 
J.  E.  Morse.  Taunton,  Mass. 


100  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  PUL- 
lets,  good  size  and  markings,  out  of  win- 
ning strain.  Eggs  by  100  or  setting.  Few 
choice  cockerels.  Martin  E.  Ridgely, 
Benson,  Md. 


COLUMBIAN      WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain.     Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous,  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.    Eggs  $1  per  setting.    F.  H.  Yar-  | 
nail,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


LAY'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  DUSTON 
strain.  Silver  cup  and  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners. Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Geo. 
F.  Lay.  1522  W    Bancroft.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MINORCAS 


SHENK'S  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  100  good  hens  for  sale. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


MY  R.  I.  WHITES  COME  NEAREST  TO 
the  all  round  fowl  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  When  I  originated  this  breed 
twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Wakefield, 
R.  I.,  my  aim  was  to  develop  a  breed 
that  would  equal  the  Leghorns  as  layers, 
mature  early,  be  easy  to  breed,  and  be  of 
the  highest  class  dressed  poultry.  Free 
circular  that  tells  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. It  also  tells  about  the  most 
practical  poultry  feeder  and  exerciser 
ever  invented.    J.  A.  Jocoy.  Towanda,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


AFTER  JUNE  1  I  WILL  SELL  MY  ROSE 
and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
cocks  and  hens  at  half  price  to  make 
room  for  my  young  stock.  D.  J.  Bliss, 
Carthage,  Mo.  


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT  BREEDING  PAYS  1,000  PER 
cent  better  than  chickens.  In  great  de- 
mand. Complete  work  raising  35  varie- 
ties pheasants,  etc.,  colored  illustrations, 
$1  copy.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale;  lowest 
prices.  U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.   


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey.  For  the  best 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free.  

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS  AND 
M.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Exclusively;  some 
large,  vigorous  young  toms  for  sale;  now 
is  the  time  to  purchase  your  breeding 
stock  for  spring.  Miss  Julia  Jones,  To- 
baccoville,  N.  C.   


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BEAU- 
tiful  golden  strain.  Size,  color,  exhibi- 
tion and  laying  qualities  undisputed. 
Prize  record  and  mating  list  of  prize 
winners  free.  Eggs,  balance  of  season, 
one-half  price.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  set- 
ting.   S.  D.  Lance,  Troy,  Ohio. 


DORKINGS 


SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS  EXCLUSIVE- 
ly  for  twenty-two  years.  The  very  finest 
as  my  records  show.  Won  more  first  and 
special  prizes  at  New  York  and  Boston 
the  last  fourteen  years  than  all  my  com- 
petitors combined.  Late  winnings,  1911: 
$100  Champion  Challenge  Cup:  Dorking 
Club  Challenge  Cup;  Gold  Special:  Silver 
Medal;  First  Collection  and  Color  and 
Shape  Specials.  Eggs  from  fine  matings, 
$3  per  thirteen;  $5  per  twenty-six.  Wat- 
son Westfall,  Sayre,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES— WILL  SELL 
some  of  my  choicest  breeders  now. 
Cocks,  $3;  hens,  $2;  in  lots  of  six  or 
more.  American  Dominique  Poultry 
Yards.  Chasm  Falls.  Malone.  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laving  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


COCHINS 


IMPORTED  WHITE,  BLACK,  BUFF  AND 
Partridge  Cochins.  Winners  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  Chicago.  Eggs,  $5.  50 
pairs  for  sale.  Fine  eight-page  mating 
list  free.  D.  C.  Peoples,  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio,  Box  513. 


BRAHMAS 


COEN'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  WON  30 
Premiums  at  the  Indianapolis,  Lafayette, 
Frankfort  and  Crawfordsville  shows.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.    J.  E.  Coen,  Box  90.  Wingate,  Ind. 


HOUDANS 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST 
Egg  Record  Houdaris,  and  prize  winners. 
Two  pens,  price,  $3  and  $5  a  sitting.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Mrs.  A.  McMuIlen. 
Missoula,  Mont. 


GAMES 


SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lay  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
30,  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co..  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK, 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish.  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn.  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  BANTAMS.  FINE 
shape  and  penciling,  extra  heavy  toe 
feathering.  Eggs  from  Boston  winners, 
$3  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  J.  E.  Morse, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE— WILD  TURKEY  EGGS. 
Price,  40  cents  each.  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Teresa 
Davies,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook. 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK. 
$1  per  eleven.  E.  R.  Plummer,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 


PIGEONS 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


TRAINED  FERRETS.  SMALL  BREED 
for  hunting  rats  and  rabbits.  Book  and 
price  list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES — SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg.  Pa. 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
pingtnn  eggs.  Stock  direct  descendants 
of  Peggy  and  Crystal  King.  $2  per  15. 
G.  G.  Barkman.  Rohrersville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


HALF-WILD  TURKEYS,  WHITE  AND 
Pearl  Guineas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Red  Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Tartar  Seed  Oats.  Bertha  M.  Tyson. 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BEAGLE  HOUNDS 
trained  on  rabbits.  Young  stock  and 
pups.  Rabbit  dogs,  fox  hounds,  trained. 
Also  young  stock  all  ages.  Coon, 
opossum  and  skunk  hounds.  Bird  dogs. 
Cheap.  Pet  dogs,  pigeons,  all  varieties. 
Rabbits,  pit  game  chickens  and  cocks. 
Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I-C-U-R-LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Buy  your  Langshans  from  my  winning 
and  laying  kind.  Write  your  wants  now. 
Arthur  Fretz,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP.  BEA- 
gles,  broke  for  rabbits.  Fox  hounds 
trained  for  foxes  and  young  stock.  Pet 
dogs  of  all  descriptions.  Pigeons,  rab- 
bits and  guinea  pigs.  Brown  Kennels. 
York,  Pa.,  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE— GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS, 
Doves,  Birds,  Mice.  John  Ornellas, 
Springfield,  111. 


WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I. 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS,  TWELVE  CENTS  UP, 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm, 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


CUT  CLOVER 


CUT  CLOVER  —  NATURALLY  CURED 
clover,  cut  very  fine.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  Large  stock  always  on  hand. 
Perl  W.  Deveudorf,  Mfg.,  La  Fargeville, 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS,     PEA    FOWL,  SWAN, 

Pekin  Ducks.    Embden   Geese,  Egyptian 

Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 

acres.  Golden  West  Waterford  Ranch, 

Joliet,  111. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda.  Md. 


IMPORTED  DARK  CORNISH.  FIRST 
Prize  Winners  at  Leading  Shows.  No 
better  in  America.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 
Circular  free.  M.  J.  Van  Eman,  Box  E, 
Elgin,  Ohio. 


EGGS,  CHICKS,  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown, 
Route  3.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


90  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book, 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 

LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents;  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS— $2  PER 
setting.  American  Dominiques,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys. 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


"I  find  your  publication  the  very 
best  of  all  the  poultry  journals  I  see." 
— J.  J.  Harris,  LaGrange,  Ga. 


WYANDOTTES 


DOMINIQUES 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


IS 


The  Feather 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished' 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


|5  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.     It  solid,  fall 

and  square  proposition  totur- 
nlsh  n  brand  new.  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed,  for  $15.95.  It  i>  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  bighei 
priced  machine.  Suitable  fur 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  a|  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  emriodies  all 
our  latest  improvement. 
Gears  run  in  anti-fricl  Ion 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected.    Before   you  decide 


am  sepi 
whatev 

opositl 


lib- 


eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
erous  terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  Immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  .  BAI  N°BR  I DGE,  N.Y. 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


M  ir  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^Jl  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 


^7T  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


EGGS  TO  HATCH 


£gas  that  will  hatch  Fire  Barred  Rock 
chix  thct  will  be  a  s<  ,UTCe  Qf  pride 
to  your  poultry  yarij;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.   Free  Circular. 

poultry  Company 

3074  Websier  Avenue  '"fa"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Without  daDK-r  .No  odorJ_Ask 

,THA,1AHy?D^D2R^T0RlES  OF  AMERICA 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  S~ 


lilTENYs  PR0DUCE 


ItMltS  > 


iSe 


FORTUNES 

i  through  us 


M  KIZKs  for  patents.  1' 
adveilise-t  without 
ventiorn  needed  and  p'  , 
inventors.-  "Why  sot,..-         e  '"',>M,S:,  <'">tsto 
patents.  Send  us  rou™  '  B°ok  °" 

ot  Patent       eeree„„lsan,tie,1"V1""''''  " 

Si  ial  agents  m  600  cities  an,!  ! l»;>  ">"/  "''J- 

"  '  Voting  Commissioner  of  Pat«S™£ u"f.,  6™1|* 
of  V.  s.  Patentee.  ORKE^%^^£ 


-W0p?Tce*-tn*  tnelargest  profits 
try  Caponl"  m(J.re  th:in  °ther  poul- 
jbj.        Tessive  poultrymen  use 


PILLing 


CAPONIZ- 

PostDaidS"  INQ  SETS 

tions      Tb  ,0  per  set  with  free  'DBtruc-  \ 
fnr-iiBB  tinrl    '  convenient,  durable,  ready-  i 
BestmateriaL  Wealsomaje 
I  French  Killing  GapeH  arm  Extractor  2So 

a  tj  n-ie       .nifeoOc.    Capon  Book  Free, 
tjfjtuungjt,  Son  Co.,  tniiaaeIpina,Fa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  V'asbington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa  ■ 
Elkins,  W.  va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg' 
Md.    Eggs  in  Season- 

$2  and  $3  per  15 

FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconinn,  Md. 

LIFE  MEMBER   OF  A     P  A 


Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $10  per  100,  20c  per  dozen  for 
open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30e  per  dozen  for  seamless  band.  New  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE. 

"The  Band  IVIan" 


BAIR 

16  Twilight  Yards 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


Han 

ount' i.i 


>ver,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  founc'u  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  aiong  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  ttest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sal.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 
R.  L.  BLANTON  "Largest  Breeder  in  the  \orld"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


!  HAVE  YOU  A  GOO)  ADVISER? 

I  make  a  specialty  of  collecting  claims,  conductir  law  suits  and  confidential 
work.  Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Franciscand  Chicago.  Experienced 
detectives  and  attorneys  in  all  cities.  Foreign  w<k  solicited.  Write  forterms. 

F.  C.  WEYMOUTH,  Box  lOOi   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY    T.   F.    McGREW    AMD    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


[HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  makt 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


e 

i 

OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultrv.  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry.— Successful  Poultrv  uournal 
Chicago.  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry.— Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
lhat  has  been  put  on  the  market.    The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.     In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry    and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all   kinds  of  poultrvmen,   the  old  as  well  as  the 
k  becinrof  -The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall.  Buchanan.  Mich. 
THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  reeoz 
mzed  breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  In  detail,  which'  enables  'the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  anv  breed  The'illus- 
trations  are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  'best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date.— California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington  D  C  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  reeo"- 
nized  by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  ill 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  it  "ives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development  enumerates 
Its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  bv  Louis  P 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  bv  a  ' 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  bv  sample  feather's  n 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  th< 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  e.ic 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  2o0  pages,  and  is  finely  printed 
stock  —Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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drawing  of 
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illustration 
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The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

INCORPORATED 

National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pi 


T  THE  SBRL  I 

CiMMPiQNSliP, 


At  the  Imperial  Show  ot  Ml  America  8' 
New  York,  This  f  inter  of  911)  ai    '91 ' 


E.  B.  THOMPSON'S 


BARREOP.RO 


Greider's  Poultry 


Win  as  follnws:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  aDd  tnird  o 
tion  pens:  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel  j  ; 
Silver  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hate 


cockereW  nrst   "d  .■»econi)  on  exhibi- 
>l..:  •:  LJiploTW  ■  esentedW 
(or  ^est  four  eockerelf ;  Stealing 
in  1910,  tlWle  or  female-* 


Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  i  <  i  •  ■'■>■'*■ 

hYst  telored  m.Je;  specia 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever    Produced,    Living  or  Dead. 


i  ariety 
special 

for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  .-<p  ciaj  for  b\"st  <  lored  m:  «e;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  ,  Show  for  flc  st  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  pr  /es  1  ian  a"  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bir<'  n'?*  ring  Hi  matchless 
'  Kinglet"  Barring.     My  three  First  Prize  Males  etoc-!  out  ;,'  M>  J'lTBt  prize 

Champion  Coeker«-I  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 


Better,  Bsgges 
than  ever 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  lull  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,  Price,  10  cents 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  to  buy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators and 
supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 


sthi! 


oh: 


B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  101  ,Rheems,Pa. 


This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above 
ment  far  and  beyond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Bar 
tne  New  York  Show  was  founded.    Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy 


re'.  oru^--  in  achieve- 
«d  ock  bi  eeder  since 
th.it  has  t  eeJ  offered 


•  won  by  me 
il  the  Slot) 


on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  SfJ^P  ',' 11 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Slot)  Challenge  '<raPn.' 
Association  Cup.. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  navf  De?n  ^'"'pleJe  ....Toh 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in 


Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  30.  4ih  and  5th  r  ./.. 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone 


1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  t(- 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life 


inlets  ha^ 
ud  unequal*9*3  • 

?m  petition 


never  been 


m  miany  ei 


Richly  illus- 


Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $1 

s$f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


00;  two  settings  $18.00;  t  uee  settings  $25.00,;  four  settings  $30  00. 

Box  166     \menki>  New  York 
— a —  — ■  • 


THE  following  list  of  Remedies— the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies- 
are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  formulas  from  which  they  are  prepared  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Each  remedy  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  ailment 
as  advertised,  and  is  no  false  "cure  all"  for  various  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. The  idea  for  establishing  this  line  of  remedies  has  been  r 
give  the  purchaser  a  safe,  reliable  and  successful  means  for  remedying 
the  diseases  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The  guarantee 
behind  each  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  should  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  and  establish  a  confidence  in  their  virtues  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Once  having  tried  them  we  are  sure  we  will  merit  your 
confidence  in  their  continued  use,  and  that  they  will  provo  it  "seful 
articles  to  have  around. 

Price  List  of  the  Successful  ?on>.Wy  Remedies: 

Sanogerm,  a  Stainless  and  Successful 
Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator. 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0.50      The  Successful  Roup  Remedy 

Lar<e  size,  by  freight  or  express          100  Regular  size,  by  mail.  .50 

The  Successful  Cholera  Remedy 


The   Sue  essful  Egg-a-D^ay  Conditi 
Pjwdcr 

Regular  size,  by  mail. 


<  iltry 
Yard 
Size 


;'UF! 


Wper^ 


IrEasily cleanv*  ... 
'Ichiclr  server  n.~  — 
.  t  water  or  jrri  t. g-r  . 
^fells,  etc.   Holds  mi 
,   irv  plassbottle  or<-.v  '  " 
b:  *j.70adozel»;  pt>  .nTiuV 

I.  wutra.  N't  bottles  oT*"15 
'uded.  Catalogue  FRF.fi.  „, 
■  KEYSS-DAVIS  CO..  LtJ. ,  V'?- 
t.  524         Battle  Creek,  IV'"- 


Q3~  Prices  Reduced  For  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Get$2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Lefrhorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laving  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  sol  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  Jess  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Epfrc,  S2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  ect  a  start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
vour  ordois  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
OM  Trusty  and  Bucseve  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
IV.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chirk  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis'  County.  MO 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandotres,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  for  30;  M.  B.  and  VV.  H. 
Turkeys.  $3  00  for  12;  M.  Pekin  and  I.  R.  Ducks.  $1.00 
for  12,  $1.75  for  22,  $7.00  fur  100;  Toulouse  Geese,  30c 
apiece;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.U0  fol  16.  All  healthy, 
well-mated  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.  THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 
EGGS  SECURELY  PACKE0  IN  BASKETS. 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET.  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


$0  50 


Half  dozen  bottles,  large  size,  by 

freight  or  express   4-50 

One  dozen  bottles,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press  8  00 

Express  or  freight  shipments  f .  o.  h.  Washington. 

The  Successful  Lice  Powder 

Regular  size  25 

Regular  size,  by  mail  10 

The  Successful  Golden  Egg  Tonic 

Regular  size,  by  mail.   


.50 


Regular  size,  by  mai 

The  Successful  Gape  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Scaly-Leg  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Going-Light  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Chicken  Pox  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  60 


SAfSJOGERtVI  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  the  world  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  it,  unlike  others  on  the  market.  Sanogerm  is  a  stainless,  successful 
disinfectant  and  vermin  exte  minator,  which  is  high.y  endorsed  and  recommended. 
It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  disagreeable  results.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  crude 
preparation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sanogerm  is  a  h.gh-class  solution  at  a 
popular  price  that  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry  and 
out  houses.  Sanogerm  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  small  amount  goes  a 
]oncr  way—you  do  not  pay  for  inert  substances  when  you  buy  Sanogerm.  1  rv  Hand 
you  will  use  no  other.  A  bottle  of  Sanogerm  will  keep  health  on  the  premises  If 
vou  are  having  trouble  with  your  fowls  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  help  you.  bend 
for  our  free  booklet  "Poultry  Diseases  and  their  Remedies."    Health  means  success. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  REMEDY  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Qias.  A.  Cyphers* 
Promise  to  You 


promise  yon  that  my  new  low-priced 
10  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
yet  it  will  be  sold  for  about  half  the  price. 

OS  ten  have  I  been  urged   to  put  a  cheap 
or  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
nesty   of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
e  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  s'-ll  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine." 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Bulialo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
ol  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  ol  tie  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  lncpbator  is  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  fire  board,  inde- 
structible aud  fire  pnof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panei  —  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  ne  half  in  fac- 
tory room  aud  machl  eryl  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reductiot  neans  big  price 
saving  for  vou  aud  gis  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  \fell  insulated  as 
auy  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principle!  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  dffnsive  heating 
and  ventilating  systeiidniSde  famous 
by  my  former  nou-inotlure  designs. 
The  regulator  combineithe  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulator  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accnrate^itid  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
buruer  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  aud  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addi'ion  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Yet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popularbrooder 
ever  offered  poultrymen. 


Not:  Thtee  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Befofe  Paid  for  My  Incubators  and  Brooders 

50  Esg  Size  Buffalo  Incujtor  s  s.00  ?uLfa.'°  Colony  Brooder  $10.00 


"100 


Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder 


.00 


11.00 
15.00 

The  incubators  are  underrtd  somewhat,  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  ege  more 
than  in  my  previous  machine 


Write  me  about  my  comple 
bator  Houses,  Brooder  Hou-c-, 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  eqBf 


line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Iucu- 
lmmer  Cottages.  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
ent  that  can  be  put  up. 


CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Btalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  MAGAZINE,  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY  &  PIGEONS 


5  cents  a  copy 
50  cents  a  year 


THE  FEATHER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


(INCORPORATE  D  ) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Vol.  XV.     NO.  7 

JULY,  1911 


f  ■  >1  ^  1  ^  America's  Greatest  Publication 

A  IlC      J?  e3,LflCr  Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  ami  hens  lay 
ing  by  ridding  them  of  lice  aud  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for 25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  ll 
send  direct.   Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
IbooklefPraceical  Poultry  Feeding." 
w     O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
7 38 Traders  Building,         Chicago,  III. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
hroivn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production ,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BANG 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c  ;  25— 25c  ;  50— 40c  ;  100— 750. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Bo«  54,  Freeport,  III. 


BUCKEYE  Si 

50  EGG  I 

INCUBATOR " 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete. 
r  Guaranteed tohatch  every hatchable* 
r  egg.  Sold  on  40  days  trial  with  money 
■  i  back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We' 11  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  the 
Buckeve  Way"  and  "51  Cliicksfrom  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
1HE  BUCKEVE  INCUBATOR  CO,,  515  W.  Euclid  Avenue,  Snrlnglieid,  Onio. 

Builders  ol  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Said  Cheeper  Than  Vou  Can  Build  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
712  Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Cutter  ,  Evetr>'  pouitryman 

mi     .  r,    .      w»  knows  that  feeding  cut 

That  Cuts  Bone  ^^ftS ™ 
Across  the  Grain,  ^^fiff;^ 

far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
"stle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 


3^Vj?r  cutter   o  r 
money  re- 
funded. 
Is    Sent   on  10 
days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.    Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHIVIID'S 

712  TWELFTH  ST.  IM.  W-,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  for  the  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  13th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVE,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  brooder 


4 


A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Wornlh  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non»FHing*up  bj  Construction •  Brood- 
ers for  Orchard  Ulld  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  iti- 
staut  use  in  box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 
*  Systems  "  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
many  other  great  improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.    Given  a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX ,  IOWA. 


—Bow  Many  People  Know  What  It  Looks  Like?— 

Not  ONE  person  iu  A  MILLION  has  ever  seen  (or  ever  will  see)  the  ORIGINAL 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

a  document  whose  influence  has  proved  to  be  more  far-reaching'  in  its  effects  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  this  country,  now  one  of  the  mightiest  of  world  powers. 

Owing  to  the  inroads  of  time,  which  has  rendered  the  original  (prepared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson)  almost  illegible,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  seal  it  in  a  specially  constructed  air-tight  steel  case,  for  preservation; 
it  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  is  for- 
ever hidden  from  the  eyes  of  a  patriotic  people. 

A  very  carefully  and  accurately  reproduced  facsimile  of  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  prepared  upon  India-tint  paper  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
available  to  the  public,  making  a  souvenir  which  is  Historical,  Educational,  Patriotic 
and  Artistic.  The  price  of  this  facsimile  is  Si. 00  per  copy,  postpaid,  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States. 

YOU  can  secure  one  copy  only  FREE  of  all  cost  to  you 

by  sending  two  annual  subscriptions  to  The  Feather.  America's  leading  journal,  de- 
voted to  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it :  send  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  (your  own  if  you  desire  and  one  other)  with  ONE 
DOLLAR  in  check,  stamps  or  money  order,  to  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  National 
Bank  of  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.  C  Subscriptions  will  commence  with 
the  Julv,  1911,  number.  Your  facsimile  copv  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
be  promptly  sent  to  you  in  mailing  tube.  THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  ON  AUGUST  Jl,  1911. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  oi  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copv  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Mvra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production.  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed 
That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,'  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  The  Embrvo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  pouitryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  MeGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc.,  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  "volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  MeGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  "and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management.  The  Egg,  Incubation,  The  Chick, 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs.  Caponiz- 
ing,  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  -the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs." 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex, 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water.  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement. Dressing  Squabs  for  Market.  Shipping  and  Selling.  Diseasesof  Pigeons, 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  MeGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  .T.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  he 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  MeGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  [lustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 
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The  Feather 


Here  Are  New  Ideas  From 
an  Expert 


"Cold  storage  eggs '  will  become  a 
special  feature  on  the  menus  of  leading 
restaurants  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  in  summer  and  the  price 
will  be  larger  than  for  just  "fresh 
eggs"  if  suggestions  made  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Manufactures  by  a  food 
expert  are  followed. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington,  Chief  of  the 
Food  Research  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  told  the  commit- 
tee recently  that  during  the  hot  weather 
in  the  summer  those  who  buy  eggs  in 
New  York  or  any  other  large  city  will 
find  eggs  laid  in  the  cool  days  of  spring 
and  properly  put  away  in  storage  to  be 
better  than  the  eggs  freshly  laid  in  the 
hot  weather  and  rushed  to  the  city 
from  the  nest. 

Dr.  Pennington  also  stabbed  a  few 
other  conceptions  of  the  common 
people — chiefly  regarding  chickens, 
for  the  past  five  years  she  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  cold  storage  of 
chickens — their  condition  as  food  from 
the  time  the  bird  is  killed  until  it  is 
delivered  to  the  housewife  after  being 
in  storage  for  sixteen  months. 

She  said  it  is  a  bad  fashion  that  has 
led  the  public  to  prefer  chickens  that 
are  picked  after  being  dipped  in  scald- 
ing water  to  chickens  that  are  dry- 
picked.  She  showed  pictures  indicat- 
ing that  the  chickens  that  have  been 
dipped  in  the  scalding  water  have 
dried  up  while  they  were  being  kept 
for  market. 

It  was  a  "profound  misconception," 
she  agreed,  that  drawn  chickens  were 
better  for  storage  than  undrawn.  And 
again  she  produced  pictures  to  illus- 
trate her  point. 

The  hearing  before  the  Senate  Manu- 
factures Committee  on  the  bill  to  limit 
the  cold  storage  of  food  was  granted  to 
the  joint  committee  representing  cold 
storage  warehouses  and  affiliated  in- 
dustries, and  former  Representative 
Charles  E.  Littlefield  appeared  as  the 
special  counsel.  Dr.  Pennington  was 
asked  to  appear  before  the  committee 
by  the  cold  storage  representatives. 

The  Chief  of  Uncle  Sam's  Bureau  of 
Food  Research  declared "  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  she  has  made 
have  produced  no  facts  to  indicate  that 
the  period  of  cold  storage  of  chickens 
or  eggs  should  be  limited  to  less  than 
twelve  months — provided,  she  added, 
the  foods  are  put  into  storage  in  good 
condition.  There  is  a  greater  change 
in  chickens  if  they  are  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  GO  degrees  or  over  in 
one  day  than  if  they  are  hard  frozen 
for  twelve  months.  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated,  it  was  testified,  that 
even  at  the  end  of  sixteen  months 
hard-frozen  chickens  are  less  whole- 
some than  when  put  into  storage,  but 
they  are  decidedly  less  palatable. 

Low  temperature.  Dr.  Pennington 
said,  is  not  able  to  check  deterioration 
that  is  well  started  before  the  chicken 
is  hard-frozen.  And  that  led  to  the 
conclusion  expressed  by  the  witness 
that  it  is  more  important  that  the 
thicken  shall  be  placed  in  (old  storage 
in  good  condition  than  that  the  period 
of  storage  shall  be  limited. 

Dr.  Pennington  showed  a  picture  of 
a  chicken  that  had  been  killed  and 
frozen  in  Kansas,  shipped  to  Buffalo — 
an  eight-day  journey — in  a  refrigerator 
car.  held  hard-frozen  in  Buffalo  for 
three  months,  shipped  to  New  York  in 
a  refrigerator  car.  and  held  hard-frozen 
there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
being  sold.     The    chicken    had  been 


packed  in  a  small  box  when  frozen, 
and  was  sold,  still  frozen,  in  the  same 
box.  And  the  food  expert  declared  she 
would  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference 
between  that  bird  and  one  freshly 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  market. 


Care  of  Little  Chicks 

The  old  saying  is.  "a  chick  well 
hatched  is  half  raised." 

This  saying  may  be  true  providing 
the  care  after  the  chick  is  hatched  is 
as  good  as  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, but  too  often  we  find  the  little 
chicks  left  to  care  for  themselves. 
They  are  compelled  to  eat  out  of  dirty 
dishes,  and  drink  out  of  filthy  foun- 
tains, and  worse  than  that,  are  kept 
in  coops  or  brooders  not  cleaned  once  a 
month,  and  ofttimes  filled  with  lice, 
and  then  you  will  hear  the  owners  say: 
"My  chicks  never  do  well  in  a  brooder," 
or  "  I  can't  raise  chicks  as  well  as  I 
i  an  hatch  them." 

We  all  have  our  different  ways  of 
caring  for  our  chicks,  so  I  do  not  write 
this  thinking  to  teach  the  old  breeder, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  some  who  have 
not  been  in  the  business  long,  and  who 
may  have  had  bad  luck  in  the  past, 
the  writer  wishes  to  tell  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  how  he  takes  care  of 
the  little  ones  with  good  success. 

Chicks  should  never  be  fed  or  given 
any  drink  until  they  are  thirty-six 
hours  old.  Nature  supplies  them  with 
food  for  that  time,  and  even  longer, 
and  it  is  best  to  let  the  intestines  rid 
themselves  of  what  nature  has  supplied 
and  fully  strengthened  to  digest  the 
more  hardy  foods. 

For  the  first  feed  give  them  wheat 
bread  slightly  moistened  with  milk  or 
water,  being  careful  not  to  use  hot 
water,  as  it  will  make  the  bread  salvy 
and  hard  to  get  through  their  crops. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  nicely, 
which  is  in  two  or  three  days,  give 
them  dry  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats 
or  barley,  or  both,  being  careful  to 
have  the  food  arranged  so  they  can  not 
get  in  to  dirty  it. 

Keep  this  food  before  them  at  all 
timf>s,  adding  beef  scraps  gradually 
after  ten  days  old.  A  mixture  of  fine 
grains  is  fed  morning,  noon  and  night, 
just  what  they  will  eat  up  clean. 

Furnish  them  with  a  drinking  foun- 
tain which  they  can  not  get  into  to 
wet  their  feet,  as  many  a  chick  has 
gotten  chilled,  which  resulted  in  white 
diarrhoea,  from  getting  its  feet  wet. 

Always  give  them  lukewarm  water 
to  drink,  especially  for  the  first  three 
weeks.  After  they  become  three  weeks 
old  they  may  be  fed  cracked  corn, 
hulled  oats  or  barley,  and  wheat. 

Give  them  plenty  of  green  food,  "such 
as  sprouted  oats,  cut  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce in  season. 

'  Keep  the  brooder  at  ninety  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  after  which  gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  to  eighty  till 
four  weeks  old,  then  to  seventy.  After 
chicks  are  seven  weeks  old  they  will 
get  along  without  artificial  heat  if 
their  quarters  are  dry  and  reasonably 
comfortable.  Too  much  heat  is  detri- 
mental to  chicks  after  they  begin  to 
feather. 

Always  be  careful  not  to  let  the  little 
ones  get  chilled  before  they  are  three 
weeks  old,  as  they  will  almost  in- 
variably die  of  dysentery. 

If  you  can  keep  a  chick  healthy  and 


growing  till  it  is  past  three  weeks  old 
you  are  almost  sure  to  raise  it. 

Skimmed  milk  is  one  of  the  best 
growing  foods  the  writer  has  ever 
known,  and  if  you  can  get  it,  there  is 
nothing  better  to  keep  before  them  at 
all  times.  It  is  both  food  and  drink, 
and  has  wonderful  growing  powers. 

Always  keep  their  drinking  fountains 
In  a  shady  place.  Never  compel  them 
to  drink  water  that  has  stood  in  the 
hot  sun. 

See  that  they  eat  their  grains  up 
clean  and  are  hungry  when  the  next 
meal  is  offered. 

The  old  saying  is,  a  chick  well 
hatched  is  half  raised. 

Keep  charcoal  and  coarse  sand,  or 
grit,  before  them  where  they  can  get 
at  it  freely. 

Look  well  after  the  lice.  A  ten  cent 
bottle  of  earbolated  vaseline  will  kill 
the  lice  on  four  hundred  chicks.  A 
little  on  the  end  of  the  finger  rubbed 
on  top  of  the  head  and  under  the  wing 
will  fix  them. 

Anyone  reading  this  and  wishing  to 
ask-  any  further  questions  may  do  so 
and  they  will  be  cheerfully  answered 
by  addressing  M.  J.  Corey,  in  the  Buff 
Rock  Quarterly. 


Poultry  in  the  North- 
west 

One  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  gave  the  entire  Northwest 
a  severe  shock  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  enterprising  secretary  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  in  the  city  in  ques- 
tion, dug  up  figures  from  commission 
merchants  and  from  the  different  rail- 
roads, which  showed  the  inhabitants 
had  not  only  consumed  their  share  of 
poultry  and  eggs  raised  in  the  North- 
west, but  during  the  year  1910  used 
2,000,000  dozen  of  eggs  shipped  in  from 
the  East,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
poultry. 

This  led  to  a  general  inquiry  among 
the  larger  cities,  and  after  the  dust  of 
research  had  finally  cleared  away,  it 
was  found  that  in  all  15.000,000  dozens 
were  shipped  to  the  Northwest  from 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Where 
conditions  are  so  ideal  for  the  raising 
of  chickens  and  where  everything  else 
is  so  plentiful  such  heretofore  condi- 
tions hardly  seem  possible,  but  the 
estimates  are  conservative  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  are,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  Eastern  poultryman,  the  rich 
and  prosperous  Northwest  would  go 
hungry  for  hen  fruit,  and  only  the 
well-to-do  would  be  able  to  have  the 
product  served  on  their  table. 

The  lack  of  chickens  in  the  North- 
west is  not  because  of  unsuited  climatic 
conditions  or  soil,  or  the  presence  of 
any  dreaded  disease,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  man  who  owns  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  land 
will  not  "monkey"  with  what  he  terms 
"peanut  business,''  while  the  indi- 
vidual working  on  the  ten-acre  tract 
specializes,  either  in  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries  or  vegetables,  and 
does  not  take  time  to  either  encourage 
or  care  for  his  dozen  or  so  "scrubs." 

The  Walla  Walla  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  strongest  in  the  West, 
has  awakened  to  the  vast  amount  of 
money  awaiting  the  man  who  embarks 
into  the  business  and  is  now  carrying 
on  a  campaign  in  this  section  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  chickens,  both 
for  eggs  and  table  use. 

Figures  gathered  in  the  city  of  Walla 
Walla  alone.  shoW  that  the  20,000  people 
living  within  the  city  limits  pay  $1.25 
per  capita  annually  for  eggs  shipped 
in  from  Eastern  points  For  the  past 
24  years,  according  to  the  local 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  there 
have  been  on  an  average  of  282  clear 
days    out    of    each    365.    while  the 


thermometer  seldoms  registers  zero 
weather.  Last  winter  the  coldest  was 
seven  degrees  above  zero,  but  eggs 
went  to  70  cents  per  dozen  and  re- 
mained there  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Those  who  owned  chickens 
made  handsome  profits,  but  the  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

As  a  result  of  these  continued  ex- 
periences. H  S.  Buffum,  of  Walla 
Walla,  has  gone  into  the  business  for 
eggs  alone.  At  present  he  has  1,000 
birds.  So  far  he  has  had  great  suc- 
cess and  will  enlarge  as  he  can.  There 
are.  however,  a  mere  handful  who  have 
introduced  "good  poultry"  into  the 
Walla  Walla  Valley,  and  these  men, 
missionaries  they  might  be  termed, 
insist  thai  within  a  few  years  this 
valley  will  be  the  Petaluma  of  the 
Northwest. — H.  L.  Whiting.  Walla 
W  alla.  Wash. 


Sort  Off  the  Chicks 

Just  because  the  chicks  were  taken 
from  the  incubator  at  the  same  hatch, 
it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
placed  all  in  the  same  colony.  It  is 
good  practice  to  sort  off  the  chicks 
when  the  hatch  is  over,  and  put  the 
strong,  active  ones  to  themselves,  and 
the  weak  ones  in  a  colony  all  alone. 
When  all  are  put  out  to  run  together 
it  isn't  long  before  the  stronger  ones 
have  crushed  their  weaker  brothers, 
and  prematurely  ended  their  existence. 


is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

Sanogcrm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

Sanogcrm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

S  anogcrm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 

Qonrl  Kfl  CEN,S  for  a  bottle 
UGllU  UU  of  SANOGERM  that 

will  make  you  gallons  of  perfect  dis- 
infectant. Full  directions  with  order. 

The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHIMGTOfV,     D.  C. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Feeding  Little 
Chickens 


When  chicks  are  from  forty-eight  to 
sixty  hours  old  they  are  given  their 
first  meal,  an  abundance  of  fine  grit 
and  a  very  little  millet  seed  and  pin- 
head  oatmeal.  The  chicks  are  not  fed 
more  than  twice  on  the  day  upon  which 
they  receive  their  first  meal.  On  the 
second  day  I  feed  them  three  times; 
after  that  until  they  are  five  weeks  old 
they  are  fed  a  very  little  four  times  a 
day.  I  always  see  to  it  that  the  chicks 
have  eaten  all  the  food  given  them 
at  the  previous  meal  before  feeding 
them  again.  When  the  chicks  will  not 
come  to  me  at  feeding  time  without 
coaxing  they  are  not  very  hungry  and 
should  wait  another  hour  or  two  for 
their  meal,  even  if  this  does  make  the 
feeding  hours  come  rather  irregularly. 
The  chicks  should,  however,  be  given 
all  the  food  they  will  eat  up  clean 
in  the  evening,  as  this  will  have  to 
last  them  all  night. 

After  the  second  day,  and  until  the 
chicks  are  two  weeks  old,  they  are  fed 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  millet 
seed,  and  whole  wheat.  After  the  sec- 
ond week  they,  are  fed  equal  parts  of 
buckwheat,  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat.  During  this  entire  period  the 
second  meal  of  each  day  is  pin-head 
oatmeal  or  rolled  oats,  fed  in  a  dry 
state  and  placed  before  the  chicks  in 
small  troughs  or  platters.  A  little 
millet  seed  is  fed  twice  each  week. 

Pure,  fresh  drinking  water  is  kept 
constantly  before  the  chicks  after  they 
are  three  days  old.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  water  is  placed  is  kept  scru- 
pulously clean,  for  filthy  drinking 
water  results  in  many  sick  chicks,  and 
furnishes  a  good  medium  for  the  com- 
mfmication  of  disease  germs  from  one 
member  of  a  flock  to  another.  The 
water  is  slightly  warmed  in  cold 
weather,  so  as  not  to  chill  the  chicks. 

After  the  chicks  are  a  week  or  ten 
days  old  they  are  let  out  doors  in 
the  open  air  every  day  for  a  short  time. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  hump  around 
outside  and  become  chilled,  but  are 
made  to  hustle  after  choice  morsels  of 
food.  This  generally  makes  all  the 
chicks  hustle — the  chicks  which  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  any  of 
the  morsels  will  chase  after  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  who  in  turn  will 
have  to  hustle  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Occasionally  this  plan  does  not  seem 
to  appeal  to  the  chicks,  and  when  this 
occurs  they  are  gently  chased  around 
in  the  yard  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
which  they  are  allowed  to  go  back  into 
the  house.  This  run  in  the  open  air  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  chicks,  as  it  im- 
proves their  appetites  and  causes  them 
to  assimilate  their  food  better. — Col- 
man's  Rural  World. 


The  Guinea 

It  has  been  urged  that  guineas  are 
objectionable  because  of  their  prone- 
ness  to  wander  and  thus  annoy  neigh- 
bors. This,  however,  is  only  applicable 
in  closely  populated  districts  and  is 
of  little  weight  in  other  sections,  while 
you  may  count  upon  the  birds  coming 
home,  no  matter  how  far  they  may 
have  ranged  during  the  day. 

The  fact  is  that  the  guineas  in  their 
wandering  and  seeking  after  food 
in  nature's  store  house  causes  them  to 
require  but  little  feeding  at  home  and 
insures  the  owner  of  the  birds  a  return 
of  a  nice  profit  on  the  "let  alone" 
principle. 

Then  again,  this  fowl  i^  perhaps  the 
greatest    insect    and    weed    seed  de- 


stroyer of  all  domestic  birds.  It  is  con- 
fidently claimed  that  a  flock  of  twenty 
guineas  will  forage  and  keep  clean  of 
insects  a  farm  of  100  acres. 

This  fowl  is  a  most  prolific  layer 
and  produces  an  enormous  number  of 
eggs  in  a  season,  which  extends  with- 
out interruption  from  April  1  to  No- 
vember 1,  and  as  they  hide  their  eggs 
from  the  sight  of  crows  and  other  en- 
emies, the  loss  is  small  and  the  yield 
is  great. 

A  good  guinea  hen  should  lay  from 
125  to  150  eggs  in  a  year  and  the  price 
is  but  a  trifle  below  that  of  the  hen 
egg- 

While  this  fowl  hides  its  nest,  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding 
same,  as  the  bird,  especially  in  the 
breeding  season,  betrays  its  secret  by 
making  a  shrill  noise  whenever  it 
leaves  its  nest.  Moreover,  a  great  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  the  entire 
flock  lays  in  the  same  nest,  and  when 
the  place  of  egg  deposit  for  one  hen  is 
found  the  nests  of  all  are  discovered. 

While  the  guinea  egg  sells  for  less 
than  the  chicken  egg,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
birds  is  much  less  than  that  of  chick- 
ens. 

Great  merit  also  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  guinea  is  valuable  as  a  watch  dog. 
If  they  are  taught  to  roost  in  the  hen 
house  they  will  give  the  loudest  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  be  that 
danger  a  fox,  dog,  weasel,  or  human 
nest  robber,  and  continue  the  alarm  so 
long  as  the  marauder  is  present.  In 
this  respect  it  pays  to  keep  a  .few  such 
birds  upon  the  farm. 

The  egg  of  the  guinea  can  be  ad- 
vantageously hatched  under  a  hen  or 


in  an  incubator,  it  taking  four  weeks 
to  hatch  them,  but  great  care  must  be 
employed  in  robbing  the  nest  to  secure 
the  eggs,  for  while  it  is  undecided 
whether  the  guinea  is  guided  by  smell 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  she  can  tell 
when  her  eggs  have  been  removed  by 
a  human  hand  and  she  will  at  once 
desert  the  nest.  However,  if  the  eggs 
are  removed  with  a  stick,  the  guinea 
will  continue  to  use  the  nest,  even  if 
the  eggs  are  taken  out  every  day  or 
so.  The  fowls  need  practically  no 
shelter  in  summer  and  with  their  heavy 
coats  of  feathers  warm  houses  in  win- 
ter are  unnecessary  for  them. 

The  birds  make  an  excellent  table 
food  and  command  fair  prices.  The 
young  are  easily  raised  and  when  con- 
fined the  birds  thrive  upon  the  same 
food  that  is  provided  for  other  fowls. 
— Union  Guide. 


remaining  eggs  invariably  brought 
forth  chicks. 

"Tired  of  buying  setting  eggs  for  a 
hen  to  scatter  over  the  floor,  Hale  de- 
cided to  sell  the  fowl.  Freeman,  know- 
ing of  her  wonderful  nature,  purchased 
her.    He  christened  her  Minerva. 

"Each  spring  now  Freeman  uses  her 
only  to  sort  worthless  eggs  from  the 
settings  of  farmers,  who  come  from  a 
radius  of  many  miles  to  have  the  bird 
pass  judgment  on  their  assorted  eggs." 


How's  This   For  a 
Good  One 

The  Associated  Press,  under  recent 
date,  is  sending  out  the  following  from 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.    Here  it  is: 

"Giles  Freeman,  a  farm  hand  em- 
ployed by  Eddie  Hale,  owns  a  brown 
leghorn  hen  of  fine  pedigree  and  a  re- 
markable nature. 

"Before  he  bought  the  fowl  of  Hale, 
Freeman  noticed  whenever  the  hen 
was  put  on  a  new  setting  she  would 
kick  several  eggs  from  the  nest. 
Marking  these  eggs  and  placing  them 
under  other  setting  hens  Freeman 
found  that  not  one  would  hatch.  The 


Modern  Methods 

The  Modern  Method  of  Poultry 
Keeping  is  the  title  of  the  new  book- 
let of  the  Buckeye  Incubator  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  literature  and  shows  the  new 
way  of  keeping  poultry  with  the  no- 
yard  plan.  Some  good  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  this  booklet. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  Ff  EB  and  never  lose  a 
chick.   Ask  yoor  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 


ANNUAL  SHOW 

OF  THE 

Washington  Poultry  &  Pigeon 
Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Masonic  Temple 
January  16-19,  1912 

Get  Busy   For  This  Big  Event 


FOR    POULTRY  BREEDERS 

Just  suited  to  your  needs.     Attractive,  First-Class  Work. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  special  outfits. 

NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Printers 
628  Louisiana  Ave.  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  To  Hatch  and  Rear  Them  Successfully. 

A  Book  that  is  serving  as  a  reliable  and  instruct!  e  guide 
to  success  in  the  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  care  and  de= 
velopment  of  chicks  by  both  natural  and  artificial  means. 

The  hardest  problem  that  confronts  the  poultry  breeder  is  found  in  bringing  the 
chicks  from  the  shell,  through  their  several  stages  of  development,  to  maturity. 
But  very  few  are  able  to  accomplish  it  without  heavy  losses;  hence  we  offer  this 
authoritative  work  which  is  the  most  reliable  treatise  covering  all  branches  of 
chick  culture  ever  published.  It  presents  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  years  of  close  study  and  extensive  experiments;  gives  trust- 
worthy information  and  advice  covering  every  step  of  the  work  from  the  breeding 
pen  to  the  market  period.  In  fact  it  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  text  book 
and  guide  for  poultrymen  everywhere.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  chapters,  as  follows: 


CHAPTER  I: 


Selection.     Day-Old  Chicks. 


Practical 


CHAPTER  II: 


CHAPTER  III: 
CHAPTER  IV: 


CHAPTER  V: 


CHAPTER  VT 
CHAPTER  VTT 


CHAPTER  IV: 

CHAPTER  X: 
CHAPTER  XI: 
CHAPTER  XII 


Keep  the  Chicks 
Porta- 


The  Right  Beginning 
Plans,  Etc. 

Seasonable  Management.  Winter  Care  and  Feeding.  Furnishing 
and  Cleaning.  Principa  Points  of  Practical  Feeding.  Balanced 
Rations.     Egg  Records. 

Hatching  the  Chicks.  Silting  the  Hen.    Natural  Nests.    Testing  for  Fertility. 
Brooding.    Coops.  Knock-down  Domicile.    Machine  Mother.    Feeding  the  Featherings. 
Growing. 

Colonizing  the  Chickens.   Separating  the  Sexes.    Colony  Houses.   Specifications  of  a  Special  House, 
ble  Houses.    House  of  Straw.    Refuse  from  Heat  and  Hawks.   Yarding.    Free  Baths.    Dry  Feeding. 
Perfecting  the  Pullets.  Exhibiting.   Utility  Interests. 

Managing  the  Moult.    Modified  Moulting  Ration.  ■  Demons  in  Disguise. 
CHAPTER  VIII:  Keeping  the  Egg  Records.    Egg  Recording  Without  Trap  Nests.   Trap  Nests.   When  to  Begin  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  Poultry  House  and  Tts  Furnishings.    Location.    Selecting  the  Site.    Materials  of  Construction.  Light- 
ing.  Ventilation,  etc.     Roosting  Places.    Feed  Troughs,  Nests.  Hoppers. 
Erecting  Fences,  Gates  and  Gateways.    Water  Works.    The  Pump  and  Connections. 
Feeding  the  Fowls.    The  Hamblen  Ration. 

Foundation  Feeding  Factors.    Care  of  the  Flock.    The  Required  Feeds  per  Day.     Feeding    Show  Birds. 
Open-Front  House.    The  Dry  Feeding  Plan. 
To  the  amateur  and  expert  alike  this  "Little  Chick  Book"  is  of  indispensable  value.     It  extolls  no  schemes,   no  sys- 
tems, but  is  sold  on  its  merits. 

Sent  Postpaid  "With  a  Three  Tears'  Subscription  to  Poultry  Husbandry  (Xew  or  Renewal)  For  $1.00.  Address 

United  Poultry  Publishing  Co.,        Box  B,        Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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Editorial  Comment 


We  live  to  learn  and  each  day  we  are  learning 
how  to  live.  Some  ideas  we  have  had  since  we  have 
been  in  this  world,  seem  about  to  go  smash  and 
we  will  have  to  commence  all  over  again.  The 
cold  storage  investigation  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures  has  brought  to  light  many 
things  we  did  not  think  existed,  and  has  proven 
clearlv  that  this  old  world  of  ours  is  moving  vcrv 
fast. 

*  * 
* 

Now,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington,  chief  of  the  food 
research  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  told  this  Senatorial  Committee  some  things  they 
did  not  know  about  cold  storage  of  poultry  and 
eggs  and  this  telling  will  cause  them  to  sit  up 
nights  figuring  out  legislative  remedies  to  suit  the 
case  before  them.  In  an  article  elsewhere  in  this 
number  the  doctor  tells  us  that  storage  product  is 
better  than  the  fresh  in  the  summer ;  that  poultry 
keeps  wholesome  in  storage  for  a  whole  year,  and 
some  other  interesting  facts  not  generally  known 
before.  Of  course,  all  these  things  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  expert,  and  she  introduced  many 
illustrations  to  vouch  for  all  that  she  said.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  cultivating  one's  taste  to  do 
away  with  the  fresh  laid  egg  and  the  freshly  killed 
broiler  to  be  modern  in  one's  way  of  living. 

* 

Just  think  how  bad  indeed  must  be  our  taste 
when  we  would  choose  a  fresh  laid  egg  for  our 
breakfast,  and  a  freshly  killed  chicken  for  dinner, 
when  the  real  delicacies  in  this  line  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  cold  storage  henneries. 

* 

There's  a  reason  why  for  everything  in  this  grand 
old  world  of  ours ;  now,  what  is  the  reason,  any- 
how ? 

Just  because  a  hen  is  a  hen,  there  is  no  tangible 

excuse  for  abusing  the  whole  kingdom  of  hens. 

j    *  « 
* 

The  world's  record  in  Standard  making  has 
been  made  by  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
and  the  1910  Standard  of  Perfection  is  now  about 
to  be  declared  obsolete.  This  is  deplorable,  but 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  purchasers  of  the 
new  edition  within  the  past  few  months  will  have 
these  relics  on  their  hands  as  really  and  truly  ex- 
amples of  misfits  in  Standard  making  for  Standard 
judging  of  poultry.    This  is  indeed  a  catastrophe. 

*  *  '  5 
* 

From  all  sides  come  complaints  that  have  upset 
all  calculations,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  re- 
markable a  book  of  reference  and  authority  should 
prove  to  be  worthless,  after  so  much  time,  energy 


and  money  have  been  spent  on  its  making.  The 
organization  behind  this  Standard  will  be  obliged 
to  take  quick  action  in  the  matter,  in  justice  to  the 
great  number  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  to  lawfully  declare  the  Standard  that  will  gov- 
ern the  judging  of  the  poultry  classes  at  the  ap- 
proaching shows. 

*  * 
* 

A  Standard  of  Perfection  is  a  dream  that  ends 
generally  in  a  nightmare. 

*  # 
* 

J.  F.  Schureman,  in  the  American  Poultry 
Journal,  has  these  few  remarks  in  passing: 
"Editor  John  H.  Eobinson  has  his  doubts  about 
'the  suggestion  business.'  We've  thought  so  for 
Mime  time  and  now  we  are  glad  he  has  acknow- 
ledged it.  John  is  a  mighty  comforting  fellow  to 
have  around,  for  when  he  disagrees  with  you  it  is 
a  pretty  good  evidence  that  you  are  right.  It's  a 
far  cry  from  the  suggestion  of  example  to  hanging 
pictures  on  the  wall,  Bre'r  John.  If  we  thought 
pictures  would  have  any  effect  we  wouldn't  have  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  Standard  on  the  place." 

*  .  * 

When  the  cock  crows  it  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing. 

*  * 
* 

Do  you  know  of  any  real  reason  for  calling  your- 
sel  f  a  man  ? 

*  * 
it- 
Summer  is  with  us.  and  the  warm  weather  will 

make  tilings  uncomfortable  in  the  poultry  yard  if 
provisions  are  not  made  for  shade.  Shade  in  sum- 
mer time  is  to  the  fowls  what  sunshine  is  in  winter 
time.  Fowls  do  not  need  the  food,  nor  the  kind 
that  has  been  fed  during  the  colder  months.  Dur- 
ing warm  weather  a  mash  of  bran,  ground  oats  or 
ground  wheat ;  in  the  evening  whole  wheat  or  oats. 
C4reen  foods  should  be  fed  abundantly  to  fowls  in 
confinement,  while  fowls  on  range  need  only  be  fed 
the  grain  rations  before  roosting  time.  Once  a 
week  feed  raw,  lean  meat,  or  a  small  allowance  of 
green  cut  bone. 

*  * 

The  chicks  should  be  kept  growing,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  in  pushing  their  development.  Do 
what  you  can  for  their  contentment  and  you  will 
be  well  paid  in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  possible  sepa- 
rate the  cockerels  from  the  pullets,  as  the  young- 
sters will  grow  faster  and  mature  earlier.  Keep 
fresh,  wholesome  water  before  them  at  all  times 
and  keep  the  drinking  vessels  in  the  shade.  Should 
the  youngsters  appear  listless  and  show  a  loss  of 
appetite,  give  them  a  simple  tonic  to  brace  them 


up.  But  by  all  means  keep  the  youngsters  growing. 

According  to  the  recent  census  the  little  Stab' 
of  Delaware  has  nearly  doubled  its  production  in 
poultry  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1900  the  value 
of  poultrv  in  the  State  amounted  to  $357,475,  and 
in  1911)  the  industry  amounted  to  $560,146  Of 
the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  State,  those 
returning  chickens  formed  93.1  per  cent;  guinea 
fowls,  20.5  per  cent ;  turkeys,  19.6  per  cent ;  ducks. 
1  7.4  per  cent ;  geese,  9.3  per  cent ;  and  pigeons,  4.5 
per  cent.  The  reported  increase  in  tbe  value  of 
poultry  on  Delaware  farms  in  the  10  years  1900 
to  1910  was  56.7  per  cent,  the  increase  in  total 
number  of  fowls,  31.7  per  cent.  The  number  of 
farms  reporting  poultry  increased  800,  and  the 
number  of  fowls  per  farm  reporting  increased  from 
71  to  87.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  hardly 
$100,000  more  in  value  in  poultry.than  Delaware. 
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HEN  one  looks  back  to  the  old  styles 
and  methods  in  poultry  house  con- 
struction and  care,  and  compares 
them  with  the  modern  practices,  it 
hardly  seems  credible  that  such 
changes  have  taken  place. 

I  well  remember  that  in  my  boy- 
hood days  there  were  two  extremes  in 
"housing"  poultry — one  was  to  allow  them 
to  roost  out  all  night  on  tree  tops,  fence 
rails,  or  roofs  of  small  buildings,  exposed  to  high 
winds,  driving  rains,  or  blinding  snow  squalls,  with 
no  protection  from  biting  cold  weather;  the  otber 
extreme  was  to  build  a  house  perfectly  air  tight, 
more  a  credit  for  a  refrigerator  than  for  a  living 
room.  Both  these  extremes  showed  bad  effects 
upon  the  stock ;  colds  and  roup  were  common,  and 
winter  egg  production  was  more  of  a  dream  than 
a  reality. 

Between  the  two  evils  I  would  rather  favor  roost- 
ing out  doors  than  crowding  into  a  close  house ;  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  fowls  sweat  at  night  and 
chill  in  the  morning,  laying  in  stores  of  disease 
germs  that  soon  make  poultry  culture  a  source  of 
loss  rather  than  a  source  of  gain. 

It  was  not  until  the  poultrymen  realized  that 
fresh  air  is  an  essential  to  success,  and  at  once 
took  steps  to  provide  it  without  the  admittance  of 
drafts,  that  the  poultry  industry  began  to  be  placed 
upon  a  firm  basis. 

Manv  of  the  old-time  means  of  ventilation 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence.  They 
were  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  These  ventilators 
caused  overhead  drafts  and  did  more  damage 
than  good.  It  took  a  number  of  years  to  really 
get  down  to  a  system  that  could  be  commended. 

While  one  day  visiting  the  farm  of  I.  K. 
Felcb,  on  the  outskirts  of  Natick,  Mass..  Mr. 
Felch  pointed  out  to  me  tbe  first  scratching- 
shed  house.  It  was  a  crude  affair,  but  it  proved 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  present  day  housing 
which  is  bringing  forth  such  good  results. 

Step  by  step  improvements  were  made  upon 
Mr.  Felch's  original  idea,  until  todav  we  have 
houses  that  serve  every  purpose — fresh  air,  pro- 
tection and  warmth — and  which,  T  believe,  can 
not  be  much  improved  upon. 


By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

1  liked  Mr.  Felch's  idea  very  much.  It  was 
reasonable  that  fowls  preferred  congregating  in  the 
open  shed  attached  to  the  house  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  go  into  the  stuffy  roosting  room. 
Surely  our  living  rooms  are  much  more  attractive 
by  day  than  are  our  bedrooms. 

Acting  upon  Mr.  Felch's  suggestion  I  built  a 
scratching-shed  house,  but  1  made  a  change  which 
T  believed  was  for  the  better.  Mr.  Felch's  scratch- 
ing shed  was  smaller  than  his  roosting  pen.  I 
made  both  of  the  same  size.  Some  years  after  that 
A.  F.  Hunter,  who  started  a  poultry  farm  at  South 
-Natick,  a  few  miles  from  the  home  of  Mr.  Felch, 
made  a  still  further  improvement  by  erecting  a 
house  in  which  the  scratching  shed  was  larger  than 
the  roosting  room.  It  was  a  good  idea;  hens  need 
more  room  to  work  in  than  they  do  to  roost  in,  and 
from  thenceforward  the  large  scratching-shed  idea 
became  the  rule. 

Therefore  to  Uncle  Isaac  Felch  belongs  the 
credit  of  originating  the  scratching-shed  house. 
Crude  as  it  was.  it  gave  shelter  to  the  fowls  in  case 
of  storms,  but  the  shed  part  being  hardly  large 
enough  to  allow  much  room  for  the  fowls  to  work 
in,  there  was  room  for  improvement.  The  front 
of  Mr.  Felch's  shed  was  always  open.  I  changed 
that  order  by  putting  a  muslin  curtain  in  front, 
which  I  buttoned  fast  at  night.  This  was  another 
step  forward,  hut  not  what  it  should  have  been. 
These  curtains  were  very  hard  to  button,  and  rats 


The  Scratching  Shed  Front 


and  other  vermin  could  readily  gnaw  holes  in 
them.  Mr.  Hunter  also  adopted  the  curtain  idea, 
but  he  had  his  curtains  fastened  to  a  swinging 
door,  making  it  easier  to  close  and  open. 

I  have  dwelt  fully  upon  the  scratching-shed  house 
for  the  reason  that  experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
is  the  most  economical,  most  comfortable,  best 
ventilated  and  most  satisfactory  house  that  can  be 
built.  Closed  houses  become  damp,  but  scratching- 
shed  houses  never. 

I  like  the  Tolman  house  idea.  In  it  the  fowls 
roost  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  front  is 
always  open.  Fresh  air  is  admitted,  but  it  does 
not  rush  upon  the  fowls.  I  visited  a  farm  up 
along  the  Canadian  line,  on  which  Tolman  houses 
were  used  during  winter  for  quartering  Leghorns. 
1  was  told  by  the  owner  that  he  had  very  few  cases 
of  colds,  and  that  he  secured  as  many  eggs  from 
his  Tolman-house  flocks  as  he  did  from  those  quar- 
tered in  closed  houses,  with  the  added  benefit  of 
better  health  and  less  frozen  combs. 

In  short,  it  is  important  that  the  houses  be  so 
constructed  that  they  will  admit  of  fresh  air.  The 
exhalations  from  fowls  are  very  poisonous,  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  have  thorough  ventilation. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  expose  the  flocks  to 
a  direct  draft  of  air.  Fowls,  left  to  themselves, 
will  not  stand  in  a  draft,  and,  when  compelled 
to,  they  take  cold  as  easily  as  does  the  human 
family. 

1  have  before  me  an  article  written  seventy- 
live  years  ago  (probably  longer)  in  which  the 
writer  briefly  takes  up  this  fresh-air  question. 
He  does  not  go  directly  at  the  subject,  but 
shows  that  even  at  that  early  day  the  matter  was 
calling  for  some  consideration. 

This  writer  savs  that  as  wholesome  air  is  as 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  every  living  ani- 
mal as  wholesome  food,  the  breeder  of  stock,  of 
every  description,  will  find  it  advantageous, 
occasionall  v.  to  \isit  the  sleeping  places  at 
nijrht.  When  fowls  follow  their  own  instinct, 
they  seek  a  lofty  place  to  roost  upon.  Now  that 
we  bring  them  to  a  weight  and  bulk  which  they 
never  would  attain  in  a  state  of  nature,  we 
counteract  this  instinct  ;  and.  as  the  wings  of 
such  heavy  birds  are  incapable  of  saving  them 
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from  injury  in  a  greal  descent,  we  oblige  them  to 
roost  near  the  ground.  By  this  means  we  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  carbonie  acid  gas,  which,  from 
its  specific  gravity,  falls  to  the  ground. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  George  W. 
Pressey,  one  of  the  pioneer  broiler  men  in  this 
country,  astonished  the  Hammonton  broiler  raisers 
by  erecting  a  brooding  house  in  which  there  was  no 
glass.  The  other  broiler  houses  in  the  country  had 
large  sash  in  the  inclined  roof — regular  hot-bed 
sash — but  Mr.  Pressey  argued  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  as  it  overheated  the  house  during  the  day 
and  left  it  too  cold  at  night.  He  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  fresh  air,  and  his  clucks  always  had  the 
appearance  of  being  benefited  by  the  "exposure.'' 
fie  had  erected  houses  about  four  feet  square,  and 
probably  four  feet  high,  with  a  slant  roof.  They 
were  well  made,  and  the  roof  shingled.  In  each 
one  of  these  he  had  placed  one  of  his  brooders.  The 
lloor  of  the  building  was  made  of  boards,  under- 
neath which  was  stretched  one-half  inch  wire  net- 
ting. This  prevented  the  rats  from  getting  on  the 
inside.  The  fronts  of  these  little  houses  were 
covered  with  cloth.  Mr.  Pressey  raised  a  hundred 
chicks  until  ready  for  market,  in  each  brooder. 
When  the  weather  was  not  too  cold  he  removed  the 
brooder  cover  the  last  two  weeks,  and  placed  sonic 
roosts  in  the  back  of  the  shed,  two  inches  above  the 
tloor  and  brooder,  for  the  chickens  to  roost  upon, 
placing  a  piece  of  board  a  foot  square  on  the  roost 
over  the  warm-air  pipe  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
falling  down  the  pipe,  and  which  also  gave  a 
chance  to  spread  warm  air  on  cold  nights. 

When  asked  if  the  colonizing  plan  was  not  apt  to 
be  objected  to  on  account  of  its  free  use  of  fresh 
air.  he  said  that  probably  some  will  think  that  way, 
but  he  never  was  afraid  of  snow  or  cold.  "Chicks 
a  week  old  will  stand  more  cold  than  you  can,  pro- 
vided they  have  pure  air  to  breathe  and  a  warm 
brooder  to  run  under  when  they  feel  chilled." 

Getting  back  to  nature  is  the  slogan,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  nearer  we  keep  our  fowls  to  natural 
conditions  the  hardier  will  they  be,  the  stronger 
will  be  their  offspring,  and  the  better  results  will 
be  secured. 

But  in  this  endeavor  to  supply  fresh  air  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  storms 
is  just  as  serious,  if  not  more  so,  as  having  them 
cooped  up  in  close  houses. 

A  review  of  the  poultry  bulletins  on  this  subject 
is  interesting  and  instructive.  Professor  G.  Arthur 
Bell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  says:  "As 
it  i*  better  to  have  a  cold,  dry  house  than  a  warm, 
damp  one,  some  means  of  ventilation  should  be 
provided.  There  is  no  better  way  to  ventilate  than 
by  opening  doors  and  windows  as  much  or  little 
as  weather  conditions  require,  but  in  all  cases  care 


should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  drafts.  A  cloth  cur- 
tain over  an  opening  has  proved  a  very  successful 
method  of  ventilation.'' 

Professor  Raymond  Pearl,  expert  in  poultry 
breeding  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  in 
referring  to  the  advantages  of  curtain-front  houses 
for  furnishing  fresh  air,  says:  "Maine  is  subject 
to  long  spells  of  severe  cold  weather,  with  the 
temperature  considerably  below  zero  at  night,  and 
about  zero  during  the  day,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  high  wind.  During  such  rough  weather  the  bed- 
ding on  the  floor  has  kept  comparatively  dry  :  and 
the  voidings  on  the  platform,  when  the  curtains 
are  raised  in  the  mornings,  have  been  slightly 
frozen.  The  yields  of  eggs  during  severe  weather 
and  immediately  following  it  are  rarely  below  those 
immediately  preceding  it.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  had  the  weather  been  mild  all  that  time 
the  hens  probably  would  have  increased  in  produc- 
tion rather  than  remained  stationary.  They  are 
doubtless  affected  by  the  severe  weather,  but  not 
seriously,  as  they  uniformly  begin  to  increase  in 
production  very  soon  after  the  weather  becomes 
normal  for  midwinter. 

"These  curtain-front  houses  have  all  proved 
eminently  satisfactory.  Not  a  case  of  colds  or 
snuffles  lias  developed  from  sleeping  in  the  warm, 
elevated  closets,  with  their  cloth  fronts,  and  then 


going  directly  down  into  the  cold  room,  onto  the 
dry  straw,  and  spending  the  day  in  the  open  air. 
The  egg  yields,  per  bird,  have  been  as  good  in  these 
houses  as  in  warmed  ones.  The  purpose  of  having 
rooms  and  flocks  of  different  sizes  was  to  compare 
the  welfare  and  egg  yields  of  the  birds  under  the 
different  conditions." 

Professor  I).  .1.  Lane,  in  the  bulletin  issued  bj 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  referring  to  the 
construction  of  the  houses  of  the  University's  farm> 
says:  "In  all  of  these  houses  the  so-called  'open 
front"  is  adopted;  that  is,  a  front,  a  large  portion 
of  whose  area  is  occupied  only  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
muslin,  and  by  windows  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed,  to  suit  the  weather.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  walls  perfectly  tight  except  in  front.  We 
then  have  the  same  principle  in  ventilation  which 
is  illustrated  by  trying  to  create  a  draft  in  a  bottle 
by  blowing  into  it.  The  inner  and  outer  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  bottle  equal  each  other,  and  what 
air  is  forced  in  must  come  out  through  the  same 
opening.  Just  so  with  the  chicken-pen;  what 
change  in  the  air  takes  place  is  made  gradually, 
but  the  change  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  the 
air  is  always  pure,  while  the  temperature  remains 
comfortable  to  the  hens.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
question — usually  the  first  one  asked  by  visitors: 
'Are  these  houses  warm  enough  in  winter?' 
Fowls  do  not  have  to  be  kept  warm  in  winter  in 
order  that  they  may  lay  eggs  regularly.  The 
animals  of  the  warm  Southern  climates  are  not  so 
thrifty  and  vigorous  as  those  of  the  North.  This 
is  equally  true  with  poultry.  Therefore,  imitating 
that  unsurpassed  patternmaker,  Nature,  we  give 
the  birds  all  the  benefits  of  winter's  exhilarating 
atmosphere.  In  our  poultry  houses  the  water 
freezes,  and  imist  be  changed  twice  a  day." 

Professor  William  P.  Brooks,  in  "a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  says:  "The  writer  frankly  confesses 
himself  an  open-air  crank.  He  believes  that  with 
the  hardy  American  breeds,  with  small  combs,  in- 
deed with  any  of  the  hardy  breeds  with  small 
combs,  a  full  open  front  house  without  special  pro- 
vision for  protected  and  warmer  roosting  compart- 
ment, will  not  only  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
will  be  better  than  a  greater  degree  of  protection 
with  its  accompanying  greater  risk  of  overheating, 
impure  air  and  dampness.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  latter  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  roupy 
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colds  and  roup,  and  has  never  seen  a  case  of  either 
developed  in  the  open  air." 

Professor  James  E.  Bice,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, says :  "Pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  good 
health  and  good  egg-production  as  pure  food  and 
pure  water.  It  will  require  a  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  and  considerable  personal  attention  to 
keep  the  air  in  a  poultry  house  as  pure  as  it  is  out- 
doors. It  will  therefore  often  be  found  advisable 
to  adopt  the  scratching-shed  plan  of  house,  which 
allows  fowls  some  discretion  in  choosing  an  open- 
air  temperature." 

In  another  bulletin.  Professor  James  E.  Bice, 
while  referring  to  the  principles  of  brooding,  says: 
"Pure  air  is  of  more  importance  to  fowls  than  it  is 
to  other  domestic  animals  because  of  the  warmer 
temperature  of  the  fowl's  body.  This  high  body 
temperature  is  maintained  by  combustion  of  the 
food  nutrients  contained  in  the  blood  in  the 
presence  of  pure  air.  Without  pure  air  perfect 
combustion  is  impossible.  Without  perfect  com- 
bustion the  chick  can  not  be  warmed  from  within 
the  body  and  therefore  will  not  be  comfortable  nor 
healthy  even  in  a  warm  brooder.  The  chick  is  a 
quick-growing,  quick-breathing  animal,  requiring 
rapid  digestive  and  assimilative  changes,  and  there- 
fore suffers  seriously  and  quickly  when  closely  con- 


tined  and  compelled  to  breathe  impure  air.  Leg 
weakness  is  almost  certain  to  result  from  close  con- 
finement and  heavy  feeding,  which  usually  are 
accompanied  by  a  close  and  more  or  less  vitiated 
atmosphere. 

"It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  supply  heat  and 
pure  warm  air  in  a  brooder.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant that  chickens  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  invigorating  effect  of  pure  cold  air.  Chickens 
that  are  not  given  this  opportunity  are  likely  to 
become  languid  and  weak  from  the  hot-house  treat- 
ment." 

Under  the  topic  of  the  influence  of  environment, 
Professor  C.  L.  Opperman,  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  gives  results,  in  three 
pens,  one  a  tight  house,  another  a  glass-front  house 
and  another  a  cloth-front  house  : 

"Tight  House. — The  conditions  in  this  pen  are 
more  abnormal  than  those  generally  found  in  the 
average  tight  poultry  house.  The  air,  on  account 
of  improper  ventilation,  is  laden  with  moisture 
and  pregnant  with  gases  and  odors  from  the  drop- 
pings and  litter.  While  water  rarely  freezes  in 
this  pen,  the  air  is  cold,  damp  and  lifeless,  even 
when  the  sun  is  bright.  This  condition  is  due  to 
the  excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  which 
has  no  means  of  circulating  or  escaping,  except 


through  the  small  opening  at  the  top  of  the  sash. 

"The  plumage  of  the  fowls,  instead  of  appearing 
smooth  and  glossy,  as  in  the  fresh-air  houses,  is 
dull  and  rough  and  suggests  a  lack  of  vigor.  The 
combs  and  wattles  are  noticeably  paler  than  those 
of  the  fowls  in  the  open  and  cloth-front  pens.  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  fowls  confined  under  these 
conditions  should  make  such  an  excellent  record, 
as  did  this  pen  of  birds  during  the  first  and  second 
year  of  the  first  generation? 

"Glass-Front  House. — This  pen  can  properly 
be  named  'the  house  of  extremes.'  During  the 
day  when  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm,  the  mercury 
often  goes  as  high  as  80  and  85  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  as  night  comes  on  it  recedes  as  rapidly  as 
it  ascended.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  glass 
surface  will  radiate  cold  as  readily  as  it  does  heat, 
which  would  explain  the  wide  variation  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  pen.  The  ventilation  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  litter  from  becoming  very  damp  and  the 
air  free  from  odors  and  gases. 

"Cloth-Front  House. — In  a  house  of  this  con- 
struction, dampness,  gases  and  odors  are  entirely 
absent.  The  air  is  at  all  times  fresh,  dry  and 
invigorating.  The  litter,  instead  of  being  damp, 
cracks  and  snaps  as  you  walk  over  it." 


One  Woman's  Way 


By  KATE  BF.HNKE 


WILL  tell  you  how  I  raised  and  fed 
my  pullets  last  year  that  laid  eggs 
in  fall  and  winter  when  eggs  brought 
a  good  price.  My  chicks  were 
hatched  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
first  feed,  which  was  sand  and  water, 
was  given  to  them  when  twenty-four 
hours  old.  After  two  hours  some  more  sand 
and  water.  When  the  chicks  were  thirty- 
six  hours  old,  dry  bread  crumbs  were  given, 
and  the  chicks  were  fed  every  two  hours  the  first 
week  on  dry  bread  crumbs,  hard-boiled  eggs  chop- 
ped fine,  mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  till  quite  dry, 
oatmeal  and  bran,  with  fresh  water  at  every  meal. 

After  first  week  I  gave  them  a  dry  mash  made 
of  ground  corn,  two  pounds;  wheat  middlings, 
two  pounds;  wheat  bran,  two  pounds;  linseed 
meal,  one  pound :  ground  oats  with  the  hulls 
sifted  out,  two  pounds;  salt,  one  tablespoonful. 
This  mash  was  kept  before  the  chicks  all  the  time. 
Jn  the  litter  for  scratching  I  fed  pinhead  oatmeal, 
cracked  wheat  and  corn.  Grit  and  charcoal  were 
kept  in  hoppers.  I  have  not  fed  any  meat  or  bone. 
After  three  months  I  fed  whole  wheat,  clipped 
oats,  some  cracked  corn,  and  the  dry  mash  with 
two  pounds  of  linseed  meal  instead  of  one  pound. 

We  have  a  small  orchard  with  sixty-four  large 
apple  trees  and  the  chickens'  coops  were  put  under 
these  trees,  where  the  chicks  had  plenty  of  shade. 
Coops  were  made  of  matched  lumber,  three  feet 
wide,  five  feet  long,  two  feet  high  in  front  and  one 
and  one-half  in  back.  The  brooders  were  made 
out  of  cheese  boxes.  A  frame  of  wire  was  fitted 
inside  of  the  box  which  was  covered  with  eider- 
down. I  took  three  pieces  of  wire  and  bent  one 
end  to  hook  over  box,  and  the  other  end  to  hook- 
in  the  wire  frame.  The  frame  was  lowered  to  just 
reach  the  chicks'  backs,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  chicks  were  put  in  one  box.    A  three  by  four 


A  Busy  Corner 

inch  hole  was  cut  in  box.  one  inch  above  floor,  so 
that  the  chicks  could  go  in  and  out  at  will.  They 
soon  learned  where  to  go  to  get  warm. 

From  two  hundred  and  seventeen  chicks  I  raised 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  I  sold  twenty-three 
]  ml  lets  and  fifteen  cockerels  at  $1  apiece.  The 
rest  of  the  cockerels  were  sold  as  roasters  and 
broilers.  Forty-eight  Leghorn  and  twenty-six  Buff 
Orpington  pidlets  were  kept  and  housed  in  two 
curtain  front  houses.  Each  house  has  a  floor  space 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.   The  pullets  started 


laying  October  6,  and  the  following  is  the  record 
of  the  two  pens  for  six  months : 

Leghorn  Pen.  Orpington  Pen. 

1910.  1910. 
October  .  . .     146  eggs  October  ...      22  eggs 
November  .     301  eggs  November  .     119  eggs 
December  .  .     516  eggs  December  . .     323  eggs 

1911.  1911. 
January  .  .  .     877  eggs  January  .  .  .     431  eggs 
February  ..     716  eggs  February  ..     403  eggs 
March             1,034  eggs  March   486  eggs 

I  fed  wheat  and  oats,  in  litter,  with  barley  and 
buckwheat,  once  a  week  for  a  change.  At  noon, 
carrots,  cabbage  or  turnips  were  given,  and  three 
times  a  week  an  armful  of  clover  hay  was  added 
to  the  green  feed.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon corn  on  the  cob  was  fed,  which  was  browned 
in  oven,  and  at  the  same  time  the  corn  was  given 
a  dry  mash  was  put  in  trough,  about  six  pounds, 
for  the  seventy-four  pullets.  This  mash  consisted 
of  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  fifty  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings, fifty  pounds  of  ground  oats,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  gluten,  twenty-five  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  and  one  pound  of  salt.  Grit  and  oyster  shells 
were  kept  in  hoppers,  and  fresh  water  was  given 
twice  a  day.  I  have  not  had  a  sick  bird  nor  a 
frozen  comb.  The  pullets  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  their  eggs  hatched  well,  averaging  twelve  to 
thirteen  chicks  from  fifteen  eggs.  I  used  trap 
nests  and  sorted  out  with  a  dozen  Leghorns  and 
ten  Orpingtons,  which  laid  the  most  eggs  in  winter 
and  were  of  a  good  size.  I  mated  them  to  year-old 
cocks.  The  Orpington  weighs  ten  pounds  and 
eleven  ounces,  and  the  Leghorn  seven  pounds. 
Next  fall  I  shall  feed  meat  and  cut  clover  just  to 
try  if  I  can  get  more  eggs.  My  birds  are  not  show 
birds,  being  just  plain  biddies,  which  lay  some  eggs 
when  eggs  are  bringing  good  prices. 
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Profitable  Squab  Raising 


Bv  HOWARD  BUTCHER. 


PEW  years  ago  so  much  was  heard 
about  squab  raising  from  the  highly- 
colored  literature  of  the  boomer  that 
many  people  were  misled  into  believing 
it  to  be  an  easy,  sure  way  to  get  rich 
quickly.  In  many  instances  a  good 
deal  of  such  literature  was  especially 
'misleading,  because  it  did  contain  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  but  stopped  very  much  short  of  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth.  Squab  raising  is,  I  think, 
a  much  safer  and  surer  way  to  make  a  very  good 
return  on  money  invested  than  most  other  live 
stock  ventures,  but  it  has  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  systematically  carried  on  like  any  other 
business  if  success  is  to  be  attained. 

Although  comparatively  little  is  heard  of  it  now, 
compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  the  business  is 
very  much  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  More 
squabs  are  produced  now  in  a  week  than  were  pro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  in  a  month,  and  many  more 
are  being  produced  each  week  now  than  were  pro- 
duced ten  years  ago  in  a  year.  Yet  the  demand 
for  good  squabs  keeps  pace  with  the  supply  just 
about  in  the  same  proportion  that  choice  fresh 
eggs  and  the  finest  poultry  do  in  all  the  principal 
markets,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  increase  in 
poultry  and  egg  production. 

Thousands  of  people  who  jumped  into  squab 
raising  during  the  booming  times,  scrambled  out  of 
it  again,  minus  some  money  and  with  strong  con- 
victions that  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax. 

Many  other  more  thoughtful  people  plodded 
along  in  a  small  way  learning  all  the  time  more 
and  more  about  it,  and  gradually  extending  the 
business  in  proportion  to  the  success  they  attained, 
until  now  they  are  doing  a  very  satisfactory  and 
profitable  business. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  be  so  located  that 
either  a  good  local  demand  for  squabs  can  be  found 
or  else  near  enough  to  reach  some  large  city  at 
reasonable  express  rates.  Good  selected  Homers 
should  produce  an  average  of  six  pairs  of  squabs. 


averaging  eight  to  nine  pounds  per  dozen,  and 
even  when  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  such  birds 
should  bring  an  average  price  of  50  to  60  cents 
per  pair,  all  the  year  round,  in  such  markets  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Pitsburg.  This  means 
35  to  45  cents  per  pound ;  and  if  a  private,  retail 
trade  is  developed,  considerably  higher  prices  can 
be  obtained. 

No  other  live  stock  industry  can  be  conducteu 
so  successfully  in  such  limited  quarters,  and  with 
so  little  annoyance  to  one's  own  family  and 
neighbors.  The  principal  causes  of  failures  in 
squab  raising  have  been,  first,  inexperience,  and 
second,  unreliable  and  poor,  worn-out  breeding 
stock. 

An  up-to-date  squab  raiser  now  keeps  records  of 
the  production  of  each  pair  of  his  birds,  so  that 
every  unprofitable  bird  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  flock  and  not  allowed  to  occupy  valuable  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  consume  in  feed  each  year 
about  GO  cents  of  the  profit  made  bv  some  other 
bird. 

Hundreds  of  squabbing  ventures  have  failed 
simply  because  the  owner  was  either  too  careless 
or  too  ignorant  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  to 
cull  out  the  unprofitable  birds.  It  requires,  of 
course,  careful,  systematic  work  to  have  each  nest 
numbered,  each  pair  color-banded  and  to  identify 
witli  each  new  nest  of  eggs  or  squabs  some  par- 
ticular pair,  but  if  a  person  does  not  want  to  do 
this  he  had  better  never  go  into  squab  raising  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money.  To  do  this  may 
seem  very  complicated  and  tedious  to  one  reading 
about  it.  In  practice  it  is  a  quite  simple  matter. 
To  trap-nest  poultry  in  order  to  credit  each 
hen  with  eggs  produced,  each  hen  has  to  be  trap- 
ped and  released  every  time  an  egg  is  laid.  In 
order  to  know  what  your  pigeons  are  doing  you 
only  have  to  identify  a  pair  with  a  nest  once  in 
three  weeks,  and  then  by  examining  the  nest  once 
a  week  so  long  as  it  is  occupied,  you  will  have  a 
record  which  will  show  quite  accurately  with  what 
production  each  pair  is  credited.  Of  course,  such 
bird<  as  do  not  have  any  production  credited  to 


them  are  discarded  at  once  or  else  they  are 
separated  and  tried  with  other  mates  before  finally 
deciding  their  fate. 

This  is  not  theory  I  am  talking  about,  for  I  have 
been  thoroughly  through  the  mill.  I  tried  all  the 
easy  ways  of  keeping  pigeons  before  I  settled  down 
to  this  rather  intensive  method.  In  treating  each 
hen  as  a  unit,  and  keeping  account  the  best  I 
could  of  the  working  of  the  birds,  without  indi- 
vidual pair  records,  of  course,  knowing  exactly 
each  week,  month  and  year  how  many  marketable 
squabs  and  how  many  dead  squabs  I  got  from  each 
pen,  T  found  the  annual  profit  would  run  some- 
where from  50  cents  to  $1  per  pair — nearer  the 
former  than  the  latter.  With  the  individual  record 
of  each  pair  I  find  1  can  more  surely  count  on 
$1.50  to  $2  per  pair  profit  than  I  could  formerly 
on  half  the  amount. 

With  an  assistant  I  can  take  the  records  in 
twenty  pens,  of  twenty-five  pairs  to  the  pen,  in 
live  hours  without  working  rapidly.  So  that  in 
five  hours  time  of  six  days  in  each  three  weeks, 
from  April  to  November.  I  can  know  accurately 
what  each  pair  of  over  two  tliousand  pairs  of 
pigeons  is  producing. 

Among  a  lot  of  my  old  birds  I  can  take  the 
records  just  as  well  in  winter,  for  many  of  them  are 
so  tame  T  can  lift  them  up  from  the  nests,  examine 
the  bands  and  nests,  and  replace  them  without  dis- 
turbance, except  for  a  little  scolding  on  their  part. 
With  young  breeders  it  is  different  and  it  is  not 
well  to  disturb  them  in  very  cold  weather  or  too 
many  eggs  and  youngsters  might  become  chilled. 

By  this  intensive  method  my  flocks  are  improv- 
ing all  the  time.  Some  years  ago  in  saving 
youngsters  for  future  breeders  I  simply  selected 
the  finest  looking  and  apparently  the  most  vigor- 
ous, but  they  sometimes  had  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent  mortality  before  arriving  at  breeding  age. 
Now,  not  only  the  finest-looking  youngsters  are 
selected,  but  only  from  breeding  pairs  whose 
records  show  that  they  never  produced  any  defec- 
tive squabs.  The  mortality  among  such  youngsters 
is  less  than  one  per  cent. 
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A  System  of  Poultry  Accounting 

By  ROB  R.  SLOCUM,  Animal  Husbandman  in  Poultry  Investigations,  Animal  Husbandry  Division 


One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  most 
poultry  keepers  is  a  definite  record  of 
expenditures  and  receipts.  In  too  few 
eases  does  the  owner  of  a  poultry  flock 
actually  know  whether  his  fowls  have 
been  an  expense  to  him  or  have  paid  a 
profit.  This  is  perhaps  truer  in  regard 
to  poultry  than  with  most  other 
branches  of  animal  industry,  because 
of  the  facts  that  both  expenditures  and 
receipts  are  spread  over  the  entire 
year  and  are  individually  small,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  product  is  used  at 
home,  and  that  the  poultry  keeping  is 
incidental  to  the  other  farm  work. 

An  effort  is  made  to  give  in  this  cir- 
cular, in  the  simplest  form  possible, 
a  system  of  keeping  an  account  of  the 
poultry  flock  which  will  enable  the 
owner  to  determine  its  status  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

The  different  blanks  or  forms  neces- 
sary are  the  following:  Monthly  sheet, 
yearly  summary  sheet,  inventory  sheet, 
balance  sheet,  and  egg  record.  A 
sample  sheet  of  each  kind  has  been 
filled  out  for  guidance  in  keeping  such 
a  record,  except  in  the  case  of  the  egg 
record.  These  forms  or  blanks  can  be 
ruled  off  on  ordinary  loose  sheets  of 
paper  or  in  a  blank  book.  The  latter 
plan  will  usually  be  found  more  de- 
sirable, as  it  prevents  the  different 
sheets  from  becoming  scattered.  When 
separate  sheets  are  used  they  should 
be,  for  convenience,  not  less  than  8  by 
10  inches.  When  a  blank  book  is  used, 
one  page  can  be  used  as  the  debit  side 
of  the  sheet  and  the  opposite  page  as 
the  credit  side,  which  will  allow  the 
use  of  a  smaller  book. 

On  the  monthly  sheet,  one  of  which 
is  used  for  each  month  in  the  year, 
all  eggs  and  chickens  used  at  home 
should  be  credited  to  the  flock  at  regu- 
lar market  value.  Eggs  used  for  hatch- 
ing at  home  should  be  both  credited  to 
and  debited  against  the  flock  at  the 
same  price.  This  price  should  be  their 
ordinary  market  value,  unless  the  de- 
mand for  eggs  for  hatching  purposes 
is  so  great  that  all  suitable  eggs  can 
be  disposed  of  in  this  way;  in  that 
case  the  price  should  be  the  regular 
rate  obtained  for  hatching  eggs.  The 
labor  of  the  owner  can  be  estimated 
and  charged  against  the  flock  each 
month  if  desired.  The  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  show  the  net 
profit  of  the  flock.  If  only  the  extra 
labor  which  may  be  employed  from 
time  to  time  is  charged,  then  the  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  year  will  repre- 
sent the  payment  which  the  flock  has 
made  for  the  owner's  labor.  Under 
the  column  headed  "Equipment"  on  the 
monthly  sheet  should  be  charged  such 
purchases  as  incubators,  brooders,  etc. 
Lumber,  roofing  paper,  glass,  etc., 
should  be  charged  under  "Miscel- 
laneous." Any  day-old  chicks  sold 
would  most  properly  be  credited  under 
"Breeding  stock." 

The  yearly  summary  sheet  consists, 
as  its  name  indicates,  merely  of  a 
summary  of  the  monthly  totals  of  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  inventory  sheet  should  be  used 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  take 
complete  inventories  of  the  equipment, 
stock  feed,  etc.  Each  piece  of  equip- 
ment should  be  listed  at  its  actual 
value  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of 
buildings  which  are  substantially  con- 


Monthly  summary  sheet 


Cr. 


Dr. 


Yearly  summary  sheet 


"Balance  sheet 


Value  of  inventory  January  1, 1910.  

Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  capital  invested, 

sented  by  value  of  inventory  above  

Expenditures  during- 1910-  

Value  of  inventory  January  l,  1911  

Receipts  during- 1910  


as  repre- 


Total  ... 
Balance. 


$347.30 


20.84 
273.70 


Cr. 


$431.40 
368.77 


800.17 


Date. 

Item- 

Feed. 

Equip- 

Labor. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

1910. 
April  1 
5 
5 
8 
8 
10 
10 
19 
20 
25 

100  pounds  beef  scrap 

$8  00 
3  00 
3.25 

$3.00 
3  00 
3  25 
2.00 
4.00 
8.00 
.72 
6.75 
-80 
3.75 

4  bushels  shelled  corn 

Carpenter  work  on  brooder 

$2.00 

Lumber 

$4.00 

\i'2 

5.75 

$8.00 

6  gallons  kerosene   

300  eggs  forhatching. . 

100  pounds  ovster  shell 

.80 
3.75 

3  bushels  wheat  

Total  

1 

13.80 

8.00 

2.00 

10.47 

34.27 

Date. 

Item. 

Market 
eggs. 

Hatch- 
ing 
eggs 

Market 
poul- 
try. 

Breed- 
ing 

stock. 

Total. 

1910. 
Apr.  4 

10  dozen  eggs,  at  24  cents  — 

$2.40 

$2.40 
5  00 
4  32 
.55 
1  80 

1  92 
3.45 

1.61 

5.75 
3  AO 

1.61 
3.00 
1.32 

10 

$5.00 

12 
13 
14 
15 

17 
19 

19 
20 
23 

29 
30 

18  dozen  eggs,  at  21  cents  .. 
l  hen  (home  use)  

4.32 

$0 . 55 
$1  80 

3  market  hens  

8  dozen  eggs  (home  use),  at 
24  cents  

1  92 
3.45 

1  61 

15  dozen  eggs,  at  23  cents  

7  dozen  eggs  (home  use),  at 
23  cents  

300  eggs,  hatching  (home  use) 
50  days-old  chicks  

$5  75 

3  00 

7  dozen  eggs  (home  use),  at 
23  cents  

1  61 

3  00 

6  dozen  eggs,  at  22  cents  

1.32 

Total  

16.63 

8.75 

2  35 

8.00 

35.73 

Cr. 


Date 

Feed 

Equip- 
ment 

Labor 

Miscel- 
lane- 

Total 

Market 
eggs 

Hatch- 
ing 
eggs 

Market 
poul- 
try 

Breed- 
ing 
stock 

Total 

1910 

$11.25 
10.85 
11.50 
13  80 
13  00 
15.50 
14.15 
13.80 
15.00 
16.10 
4  80 
13.75 

$18.00 

$2.45 
2. 00 
9.90 

10.47 
5.35 
5.45 
1.10 
4.95 
.45 
2.75 
1.43 
8.15 

$31.70 
14  85 
41  40 
34.27 
18.35 
23.45 
15.25 
18.75 
17.70 
18.85 
17.23 
21.90 

$21.65 
24.83 
20.66 
16.63 
11.52 
6.00 
7.08 
5.37 
9.10 
8.60 
8.17 
12.56 

$2.35 
3.30 
3.50 
2  35 
4.25 
15.20 
22.15 
13.90 
10.80 
4.40 
7.85 
4.05 



$24.00 
28.13 
40  on 
35.73 
28.27 
36.95 
39.23 
23  27 
22.90 
22.00 
31.02 
36.61 

February . . . 

$2.00 

20  00 
8.00 

$6.50 
8.75 
4.50 
6.75 
2.00 

$10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
8.00 
4.00 
3.00 
9.00 
15.00 
20.00 

April  

2.00 

2.50 

July  

August  

September.. 

2.25 

l.oo' 

November . . 
December  . . 

Total.. 

163.50 

46  00 

9.75 

54.45 

273.70 

152.17 

27.50 

94.10  |  95.00 

368- 77 

structed,  5  per  cent  deterioration 
should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for  the 
passage  of  a  year's  time.  In  case  re- 
pairs have  been  made,  the  actual  value 
of  the  building  as  repaired  should  be 
given  and  would  probably  overcome 
the '  deterioration  and  might  even  en- 
hance the  value  over  its  value  in  the 
previous  inventory.  The  deterioration 
on  incubators,  etc.,  with  -  good  care, 
should  be  about  10  per  cent.  The 
actual  value  of  stock  on  hand  should 
be  given.  The  value  may  represent 
market  value  or  its  value  as  breeding 
stock.  In  the  inventory,  the  feed  on 
hand  purchased  or  set  aside  for  the 
poultry  should  be  included.  The  time 
of  taking  the  inventory,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  need- not  be  taken  as 
January  1.  Any  other  date  may  be 
chosen  if  deemed  more  suitable.  Some 
poultry  keepers  prefer  October  1  or 
November  1  as  representing  more  truly 
the  beginning  of  the  poultry  year. 

The  balance  sheet  will  be  understood 
by  consulting  the  sample  sheet  given. 
This  sheet  shows  the  actual  status 
of  the  flock  for  the  year. 

A  simple  egg  record  for  the  year  is 
also  given  in  blank.  It  will  be  found 
desirable  to  keep  this  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  account,  as  it  will  en- 
able the  poultry  keeper  to  check  up 
the  number  of  eggs  used  at  home,  and 
thus  be  sure  to  credit  the  flock  with 
them.  Columns  headed  "Average  num- 
ber of  hens"  and  "Average  egg  produc- 
tion" are  also  given  and  can  be  used  if 
desired.  By  keeping  these  two  columns 
one  is  enabled  to  check  up  the  per- 
formance of  the  hens  and  determine 
whether  they  are  giving  a  satisfactory 
egg  yield. 

The  "average  number  of  hens"  can 
be  easily  determined  if  a  record  is 
made  of  the  deaths  each  month.  The 
exact  average  number  would  be  deter- 
mined as-  follows:  Suppose  that  in  a 
thirty-day  month  there  were  40  hens 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  that 
one  died  on  the  8th  and  two  on  the 
19th.  For  the  first  eight  days  there 
were  40  hens,  for  the  next  eleven  days 
there  were  39  hens,  and  for  the  last 
eleven  days  there  were  37.  Therefore 
the  average  numbers  of  hens  equals 
(8  X  40)  +  (ll  X  39)  +  (ll  X  37) 

 =38.5 

30 

An  approximate  average  number  of 
hens  generally  close  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes  can  be  obtained  by  tak- 
ing the  average  between  the  number  of 
hens  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Having  determined  the  "average 
number  of  hens,"  the  "average  egg  pro- 
duction" is  readily  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
the  average  number  of  hens. 


$158.33 


INVENTORY  JANUARY  1,  1910. 

1  henhouse,  15  by  30  feet   $100.00 

1  240-egg  incubator    25.00 

2  indoor  brooders    16.00 

2  colony  houses,  S  by  8  feet  each..  40.00 
Miscellaneous — feed    troughs,  pails, 

pans,  etc   10.00 

1  bushel  wheat    1.25 

1  bushel  corn   ;  .80 

100  pounds  beef  scrap   3.00 

150  pounds  bran    2.25 

50  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens   50.00 

50  Barred  Plymouth  Rook  pullets..  75.00 

5  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock  birds  10.00 

7  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels.  .  14.00 

Total    $347.30 


America's  Greatest  Publication  ( 


Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 
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INVENTORY  .JANUARY  1.  1911. 

1  henhouse,  15  by      feet;  5  per  cent 

deterioration    $95.00 

1  240-egg   Incubator;    10  per  cent 

deterioration    22.50 

1  150-egg  Incubator,  new   18.00 

L'  indoor  brooders;  10  per  cent  deteri- 
oration   14.40 

1  indoor  brooder,  new   8.00 

2  colony  houses,  8  l>y  8  feet,  each, 
repaired;    no  deterioration   40.00 

Miscellaneous  -feed    troughs,  pails, 

pans,  etc   10.00 

2  bushels  wheat    2.40 

1  bushel  oats  60 

100  pounds  bran    1,59 

50  pounds  beef  scrap   1.50 

•_'7  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  liens   27.00 

!tr>  Haired  Plymouth  Kock  pullets...  142.50 

2  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock  birds  4.00 
12  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  24. IK) 

Total    $431.40 


actual  work  has  been  done  mostly  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.  The  educational 
work  has  been  done  by  Department 
field  men  going  among  the  farmers  and 
impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
keeping  eggs  intended  for  market  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  and  of  marketing  them 
frequently.  Incidentally  they  have 
given  the  farmers  help  whenever  pos- 
sible in  the  practical  management  and 
breeding  of  poultry,  and  have  urged 
the  keeping  of  pure-bred  poultry. 

The  Bureau  sought  and  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  the  egg  buyers  of  Kan- 
sas, and  as  a  result  the  "loss-off"  or 
quality  system  of  buying  was  brought 
into  use.  By  this  system  the  bad  eggs 
are  rejected  and  only  the  good  eggs 


Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 


Yearly  egg  record 


Day  of  month 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept- 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

5  

6  

8   

14  

16  

19  

21  

23   

25   

26  

27  

29  

30  

31  

Total 

Average  num- 

Avprace  egg 

Improving  the  Quality 
of  Eggs 


An  active  campaign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  eggs  in  the  Middle  West 
was  undertaken  last  summer  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  work  was  preceded  by  a 
general  survey  of  the  field  in  the  spring 
of  1908,  which  showed  that  an 
enormous  loss  was  being  sustained  an- 
nually as  the  result  of  spoiled  and  de- 
teriorated eggs.  This  loss  results  from 
the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  farmer  and  from  the  dila- 
tory and  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
marketing  in  vogue.  The  actual  money 
loss  is  suffered  mainly  by  the  farmer, 
while  the  loss  in  quality  is  borne  by 
the  consumer.  A  report  of  this  pre- 
liminary investigation  was  published 
as  Circular  140  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  campaign  of  the  past  summer 
had  for  its  ultimate  end  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  surrounding  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  eggs,  and 
consequently  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  egg  itself  as  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  Coincident  with  such 
improvement  there  will  be  a  saving  to 
the  farmer  of  a  great  part  of  the  money 
loss  at  present  sustained. 

The  efforts  have  so  far  been  directed 
mainly  to  education  in  better  methods, 
cooperation  with  egg  buyers  and  State 
authorities,  and  experimentation.  The 


paid  for.  There  is  no  measure  which 
has  such  a  definite  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  the  improvement  of  the 
commercial  egg  as  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  system  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  State  food  authorities 
also  cooperated  by  prosecuting  under 
existing  State  law,  cases  where  bad 
eggs  were  sold.  On  account  of  the 
material  improvement  effected  in  the 
Kansas  eggs,  the  movement  has  spread 
to  adjacent  States,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  uniform  legisla- 
tion in  many  of  these  States  so  as  to 
establish  the  loss-off  system  of  buying 
at  least  during  the  hot  months. 

In  the  work  of  investigation  various 
lots  of  eggs  were  traced  from  the  time 
they  were  produced  on  the  farm  until 
they  reached  the  packing  house,  in 
order  to  determine  the  factors  causing 
deterioration  and  to  study  how  condi- 
tions of  handling  and  shipment,  may  be 
improved. 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  Kansas  in  about  the 
same  manner  during  the  coming 
summer. 


High  roosts  are  the  cause  of  many 
fowls'  lameness.  When  alighting  from 
high  perches,  or  jumping  down,  the 
result  is  a  bruise,  which  becomes  hard 
and  calloused,  and  the  final  result  is 
what  is  known  as  humblefoot.  Avoid 
these  conditions  by  having  the  roosts 
low,  and  all  roosts  upon  a  level,  as 
the  natural  tendencies  of  all  fowls  is 
to  crowd  upon  the  highest  perch. 


Perhaps  no  chicken  malady  is  so  dis- 
couraging and  so  mysterious  to  the 
poultry-keeper  as  diarrhoea  or  its  more 
acute  form,  enteric,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  forms  it  may  assume 
and  the  number  of  causes  which  may 
give  rise  to  it.  This  disease  is  more 
prevalent  among  artificially-reared 
chickens  than  those  brought  up 
naturally,  and  so  the  poultry-keeper 
will  be  well  advised  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  condition  of  the  chickens' 
droppings  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  lives,  as  by  their  appearance  is 
the  presence  of  this  disease  most  easily 
discovered. 

If  the  droppings  are  at  all  yellow  or 
frothy,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  bowel 
trouble,  and  should  receive  prompt  at- 
tention, as  very  shortly  the  liquid 
matter  will  adhere  to  the  down  round 
the  vent  and  form  a  hard  cake,  which 
unless  removed  will  completely  bind 
up  the  bird  and  result  in  its  death.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  most 
usual  cause  of  this  disorder  is  the  con- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  chicken  of 
an  abnormal  amount  of  water. 

There  is  a  difference  between  artifi- 
cial heat  and  natural  heat  which  can 
not  be  quite  explained.  The  artificial 
heat  seems  to  be  of  a  dryer  nature,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  chickens 
become  more  thirsty  in  a  rearer  than 
under  a  hen.  But  the  fact  that  this 
thirst  is  not  fully  appeased  apparently 
does  no  harm,  rather  the  reverse,  for  I 
find  that  chickens  reared  in  a  foster- 
mother  on  a  moderate  amount  of  drink 
do  better  than  those  under  a  hen  allow- 
ed to  drink  as  much  as  they  like,  and 
distinctly  better  than  those  in  a  foster- 
mother  allowed  a  similar  freedom. 

It  is  desirable  to  know,  therefore, 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  desire  for 
this  excess  on  the  part  of  the  chickens 
— in  other  words,  the  cause  of  their 
thirst.  They  are,  I  hold,  two:  (1) 
The  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  foster-mother,  and  (2)  the 
presence  of  dust.  Under  natural  condi- 
tions the  chickencoop  is  open  to  the 
air,  the  hen  is  moving  about,  her  body 
is  never  absolutely  dry.  There  is  very 
rarely  any  dust  present,  the  coop  is 
usually  littered  with  hay  or,  perhaps, 
is  placed  on-  the  green  turf  or  hard 
ground.  But  with  a  foster-mother  it 
is  different.  The  lamp  is  burning  all 
day  and  night  in  the  same  position, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant 
heat  to  which  the  chickens  may  resort 
at  will  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
foster-mother  closed  up,  allowing  only 
ventilation  shafts  or  holes  for  the  air 
to  enter  by,  which  in  many  cases  is 
purposely  heated — i.  e.,  dried — before 
it  reaches  the  chickens.  Then  there  is. 
as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  dust  present 
in  foster-mothers,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  bedding  and  the  constant  heat. 
This  latter  cause  of  thirst  can,  for- 
tunately, be  remedied.  Fine  peat  moss, 
invariably  recommended,  I  do  not  find 
very  suitable,  especially  in  hot-air 
rearers.  In  a  day  or  two  it  will  rise 
in  clouds  at  the  least  flutter  of  a  wing, 
which  is  bound  to  irritate  the  chickens' 
throats  and  cause  them  extreme  thirst. 
Dry  earth  alone  gets  into  much  the 
same  condition  very  soon.  The  best 
litter  is  short  chopped  hay  or  straw 
over  a  layer  of  almost  dry  soil,  which 
will  absorb  the  droppings  and  act  as  a 
deodorizer  without  raising  very  much 
dust. 

But  no  matter  what  we  do,  there  will 
still  be  a  difference  between  artificial 
heat  and  natural  heat,  and  we  have  no 


resource  but  to  keep  chickens  in  a 
learer  on  a  short  allowance  of  drink, 
which  the  novice  may  be  assured  will 
have  no  evil  effects.  Sweet  milk 
should  be  given  for  the  first  fortnight, 
after  which  buttermilk  may  be  substi- 
tuted; and  if  the  chickens  are  fed 
chiefly  on  soft  food,  a  drink  after  their 
first  feed  in  the  morning  and  another 
at  night  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
enteric  is  more  prevalent,  probably  be- 
cause the  causes  are  increased  owing 
to  the  hotter  weather.  The  most 
frequent  causes  are  the  eating  of 
soured  food  and  the  drinking  of  stag- 
nant or  sun-warmed  water.  No  more 
food  should  be  mixed  than  is  sufficient 
for  a  meal,  and  water  had  best  be 
omitted  from  the  dietary  altogether, 
or,  if  any  is  given  to  the  older  chickens, 
it  had  best  be  kept  strictly  in  the 
shade. 

The  cure  in  all  cases  of  enteric  or 
diarrhoea  is  much  the  same.  On  the 
least  sign  of  the  droppings  becoming 
brown  or  frothy  or  adhering  to  the 
down  at  the  vent,  the  vent  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  any  matter  which  has  be- 
come hardened  cut  completely  away 
and  the  skin  underneath  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  good  olive  oil.  Boiled  rice 
should  be  substituted  for  several  meals 
in  the  day  or  bread  soaked  in  boiled 
milk  with  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  over 
it.  No  grain  should  be  given  until  all 
trace  of  the  malady  has  disappeared, 
and  only  finely-ground  meal  used  for 
some  time. 

There  is  another  food  which  may  be 
used  both  as  a  preventive  and  a  cure, 
but  which  is  usually  advertised  for  a 
different  purpose — that  is.  finely-ground 
bone-meal.  I  do  not  refer  to  cut  green 
bone,  which  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
young  chickens,  but  to  the  dry  bone 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  so 
useful  in  the  rearing  of  large-framed 
exhibition  birds.  This  bone-meal 
should  be  used  freely  with  all  the  soft 
food,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  splendid 
preventive  of  diarrhoea  and  enteric, 
causing  the  droppings  to  assume  that 
firmness  so  denotive  of  good  health. 
This  food  should  be  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  every  pint  of 
dry  meal,  and  given  liberally,  as  it  is 
quite  inexpensive;  it  is  also  a  pre- 
ventive of  leg  weakness,  as  I  am  sure 
many  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

If  absolute  cleanliness  were  observed, 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  diet,  and 
less  drink,  especially  water,  allowed, 
.  but  more  green  stuff  supplied,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  dread  disease,  enteric, 
would  be  less  prevalent  among  artifi- 
cially-hatched chickens.  —  Feathered 
Life,  London,  England. 


Bran  as  a  Food 

Bran  is  a  highly  recommended  food 
for  poultry,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  used  of  all  foods.  There's 
hardly  a  mash  food  prepared  but  what, 
contains  bran  in  a  liberal  proportion. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  feed  too  much 
bran  to  the  fowls,  and  they  seem  to 
relish  it  exceedingly.  Bran  fed  in 
hoppers  should  be  kept  before  the 
fowls  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is 
equally  as  good  for  the  young  chick, 
forty-eight  hours  old,  as  it  is  for  the 
laying  hen.  Give  them  all  they  will 
eat  of  it  and  note  the  general  good 
results  that  will  follow. 
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Shows  and  Associations 


The  Buff  Rock  Quarterly,  published 
by  the  American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock 
Club,  is  a  most  creditable  publication. 
It  is  a  beautifully  gotten  up  publication, 
and  reflects  much  credit  upon  its  pro- 
moters. The  book  is  indispensable  to  a 
Buff  Rock  breeder. 


The  North  Mississippi  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  first  annual  show, 
at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  December  5,  6  and  7, 
1911.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are  S.  B.  Street,  Jr.,  president;  M.  H. 
Moore,  first  vice  president;  W.  F. 
Lagrone,  second  vice  president;  W.  F. 
Jordan,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hammon- 
ton.  New  Jersey,  Poultry  Association,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  its  next  annual  ex- 
hibition December  C  and  7.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  an  exhibit  of  twice 
the  size  given  last  year,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  a  number  of 
attractions.  Last  year's  show  was  a 
success,  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
quality  and  financial  returns. 


The  officers  of  the  Columbia  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  been  elected  as  follows: 
Board  of  directors,  Henry  J.  Hunt,  3d, 
.1.  R.  Risdon,  Calvin  Hicks,  C.  B.  Crog- 
mann,  W.  F.  Dismer,  Washington 
Waters,  E.  C.  Duffy,  A.  T.  Golds- 
borough,  W.  H.  Schultz,  Lee  Pitchlynn 
and  J.  D.  Summer;  president,  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d;  first  vice  president,  Calvin 
Hicks;  second  vice  president,  John  R. 
Risdon;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Crogmann; 
secretary,  W.  F.  Dismer. 


The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Fair  Poultry  Show 
will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sep- 
tember 18-23,  1911.  The  Tennessee 
State  Fair  Show  is  recognized  by 
breeders  and  exhibitors  over  the  entire 
country  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
State  fair  shows  on  the  American 
continent,  and  as  a  market  place  for 
pure  bred  poultry  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  show  in  the  Union  that  can  equal 
it.  The  show  will  be  held  in  a  magni- 
ficent poultry  building;  the  association 
owns  its  own  wire  front  coops  with 
sufficient  accommodations  for  6,000 
birds.  Every  convenience  for  handling 
the  birds  will  be  provided. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Mr.  Wilson  F.  Ott, 
an  old,  reliable,  experienced  poultry- 
man,  was  elected  superintendent.  Dates 
for  the  fourth  annual  show,  November 
29  and  30,  December  1  and  2.  The 
officers  for  1911  and  1912  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  John  R.  Sims;  vice 
president,  Joseph  R.  Straub;  secretary, 
Geo.  P.  Stryker;  assistant  secretary. 
F.  E.  Bradley;  superintendent,  William 
F.  Ott;  treasurer,  A.  A.  Swartz;  board 
of  directors,  James  T.  Huston,  Mc- 
Cormick  Dawson.  Honorary  president, 
Chas.  P.  Newell;  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents, B.  F.  Kahler,  Hughsville,  Pa., 
Jesse  C.  Higgins,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


The  Tri-State  Poultry  Association, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  have  charge  of 
the  poultry  show  to  be  held  at  the 
Great  Tri-State  Fair,  September  25  to 
October  4.  President  J.  T.  Morgan 
writes  that  they  have  engaged  Messrs. 
Maurice  Delano,  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass.;  Richard  Oke,  London,  Ont.,  and 
H.  W.  Savage,  Belton,  Texas,  to  judge 
this  show.  These  men  are  at  the  top 
of  their  profession  and  have  not  only 


judged  at  the  largest  shows  in  the 
country,  but  are  practical  poultrymen 
as  well.  This  alone  will  insure  a  big 
exhibit.  Memphis  will  have  one  of  the 
greatest  quality  shows  ever  held  in  the 
South.  Write  R.  B.  Buchanan,  secre- 
tary, 322  South  Main  Street,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  for  information. 


Secretary  C.  W.  Best,  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  sends  the  following: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
a  quorum  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Buff  Cochin  Club  at 
the  International  Show  of  Buffalo,  no 
business  was  transacted.  However,  a 
few  changes  in  the  officers  have  taken 
place,  which  we  desire  to  make  known 
to  those  interested.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  J.  J.  Hare,  of  Whitby. 
Ont.,  has  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Case,  of  Rochester,  Mich.,  Dr.  Hare 
to  hold  office  of  Honorable  Past  Presi- 
dent. Secretary-treasurer  C.  W.  Case, 
of  Rochester,  Mich.,  has  resigned  in 
favor  of  C.  W.  Best,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  above  changes  are  all  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  meeting  at  New 
York,  1909-10.  All  other  officers  re- 
main as  before.  It  is  our  desire  that 
every  breeder  and  admirer  of  the  Buff 
Cochins  shall  become  affiliated  with 
this  association,  which  is  working  hard 
to  place  that  variety  back  into  its 
former  prominent  position  in  the 
poultry  world,  and  it  is  with  pride  that 
we  can  point  to  the  increase  in  the  en- 
tries at  our  most  prominent  shows  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  in  our  classes, 
which  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we 
are  making  some  progress. 


Annual  Election  of  the 
American  Poultry 
Association 

Report  by  the  election  commissioner 
of  the  officers  elected  as  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  returns. 

President — Reese  V.  Hicks. 

First  Vice  President — S.  J.  Hopper. 

Second  Vice  President — L.  B.  Au- 
digier. 

Secretary— S.  T.  Campbell. 

Executive  Board — Charles  M.  Bryant, 
Harry  H.  Collier,  Earl  Hemmenway. 

Place  of  holding  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting,  Denver,  Colo. 

Time  of  holding  thirty-six  annual 
meeting,  second  week  in  August. 

The  candidates  received  votes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reese  V.  Hicks,  president,  1,056;  S. 
J.  Hopper,  first  vice  president,  1,024; 
L.  B.  Audigier,  second  vice  president, 
1.033;  S.  T.  Campbell,  secretary,  1,092; 
Charles  M.  Bryant,  executive  board, 
862;  Harry  H.  Collier,  724;  Earl  Hem- 
menway, 559;  Harry  M.  Lamon,  543; 
Wm.  P.  Smalley,  497. 

Votes  for  place  of  holding  thirty- 
sixth  annual  meeting — Boston,  Mass., 
438;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  34;  Denver,  Colo., 
440;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  35;  Toledo,  Ohio, 
190.  Time  of  holding  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting,  August,  119;  first  week 
in  August,  140;  second  week  in  August, 
424;  third  week  in  August,  157;  Sep- 
tember, 146.         Fred  L.  Kijimey, 

Election  Commissioner. 

Morgan  Park,  111.,  May  8,  1911. 
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4  NO  OTHER  t  NO  OTHER 
(     BONE  HEEDED j  GRIT  NEEDED 
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NOMOBE  BEEF-SCRAPS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
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100  lbs     •    •  $2.2S 

SOO  lbs     -     .  9.00 

OffSaStsS  FREE 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK,  NX  .DEPT.     10       FLEMINCTON,  W.VA. 


NICE  COUNTRY  PLACE  FOR  SALE 

Great  chance  for  family  desiring  to  enter  poultry 
business.  Seven  and  one-half  acres,  southern  ex- 
posure, protected  from  winds.  On  main  highway 
close  to  R.  R.  Station.  Fine  spring  water;  healthful 
climate  and  altitude,  Good  house  and  barn  over- 
looking beautiful  Chenango  Valley. 

ADDRESS  P.  0.  BOX  141,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Don't  blame  the  incubator  for  poor 
hatches  all  the  time,  perhaps  there 
may  be  other  good  reasons  why  the 
eggs  did  not  hatch. 

|| SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN'S  IMPROVED  TRAP  NEST 

Is  The  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Send  for  Catalogue 

CHAPMAN  TRAP  NEST  CO. 

BOX  C,  176  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valuable  now  book  by  R.  R.  Root, 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  incubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big — strong — 
healthy  chicks— that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book, — together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding."  sent  postpaid  for  25c  (coin  or  stamps). 


THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  F,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultryman.  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  exp-rls,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wright's 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  inyour  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
arc  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  are  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow;  and  there  are  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9%  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  World 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU- 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  and  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5£.) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Nat' 1  Bank  °f  Wa.hingtop  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  (or 
which  kindly  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewi9 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  month'y  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  

Occupation  

Address   
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The  Feather 


The  Forced  Moulting  of  Fowls 


By  A.  C.  TRUE 


♦Compiled  from  New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bui.  258;  New  York  State  Sta. 
Rpt.,  1891,  p.  194;  Pennsylvania  Sta. 
Bui.  87. 

The  belief  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  poultrymen  that  if  hens  are 
forced  to  shed  their  feathers  early  in 
the  season  by  partial  starvation  a 
larger  number  of  eggs  will  be  produced 
during  the  winter  than  if  the  hens  are 
allowed  to  molt  naturally.  Some  who 
have  tried  to  "force  the  molt"  favor 
the  practice;  others  condemn  it.  To 
test  this  point  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
periment Station  selected  two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns.  Beginning  August 
13  the  hens  in  one  pen  were  fed  a  lim- 
ited grain  ration,  while  those  in  the 
other  received  the  normal  ration.  On 
August  21  the  hens  in  the  first  pen 
were  again  given  a  normal  amount  of 
feed.  Both  pens  were  fed  alike  from 
that  date.  The  egg  record  for  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  showed  no 
benefit  from  forced  molting.  "Forced 
molting  seems  at  first  to  depress,  then 
increase  slightly  egg  production,  but 
the  net  results  at  the  end  of  three 
months  were  against  forced  molting." 

These  results  were  less  favorable 
than  those  obtained  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Station,  reported  in  a  previous 
Farmers'  Bulletin.*  At  that  station 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  feed 
sparingly  for  about  three  weeks  in 
August,  for  then  the  molt  was  rapid 
and  the  hens  entered  the  winter  in 
better  condition. 

At  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  an  experiment  was  made  to 
find  what  effect  a  ration  containing 
more  than  an  average  amount  of  fat 
would  have  on  laying  hens.  The  hens 
in  one  pen  received  as  much  tallow  as 
was  readily  eaten  with  a  moderate 
grain  ration.  Another  lot  were  fed  a 
similar  ration,  with  linseed  meal  sub- 
stituted for  the  tallow.  The  average 
egg  production  was  somewhat  in  favor 
of  the  hens  having  the  linseed  meal. 

The  greatest  difference  observed  was 
that  the  hens  having  the  linseed  meal 
molted  nearly  all  at  the  same  time, 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  more  rapidly. 
Only  a  few  of  the  hens  which  had  been 
fed  tallow  had  begun  to  molt  at  the 
close  of  this  feeding  trial,  October  6, 
by  which  time  several  hens  from  the 
other  pen  were  in  new  plumage.  The 
tallow  ration  was  apparently  too  de- 
ficient in  nitrogen  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  new  feathers,  and  the  re- 
sults are  in  support  of  the  advice  to 
feed  during  the  summer  a  highly  nitro- 
genous ration  to  help  early  molting. 

The  New  York  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  has  published  a  report  of  a 
series  of  experiments  in  forced  molt- 
ing, from  which  the  following  state- 
ments regarding  the  nature  of  the 
feathers  and  means  of  forcing  of  the 
molt  are  taken: 

"While  the  first  body  covering  of  a 
chick  may  or  may  not  be  called  plum- 
age, it  is  shed  and  replaced  as  if  it 
were  plumage.  The  method  of  molting, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  the  downy  coat. 
The  baby  chick,  when  it  comes  from 
the  shell,  has  pin  feathers  for  flights. 
In  two  or  three  days  it  develops  pin 
feathers  that  will  become  main  tail 
feathers.  The  down  grows  longer  and 
on  certain  areas  of  the  body  develops 
shafts.  Within  a  few  days  the  shafts 
burst  open,  allowing  the  web  of  the 
feather  to  spread  out;  but  the  down 


*U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  186, 
p.  27. 


often  clings  to  the  tip  of  the  opened 
feather.  The  ragged  appearance  to  be 
noticed  on  two  or  three  weeks'  old 
chicks  is  due  to  this  clinging  of  the 
down  tips. 

"The  first  body  feathers  to  appear 
are  those  at  the  throat,  just  above  the 
crop.  From  this  point  a  line  of  feathers 
extends  down  each  side  of  the  crop 
and  breast.  When  this  line  begins  to 
show,  a  tuft  appears  on  each  thigh 
and  a  line  down  the  spine.  The  feath- 
ered areas  increase  in  size  as  the  chick 
grows  older,  so  that  at  the  age  of  4  to 
5  weeks  they  have  grown  together,  and 
the  healthy  chick  looks  to  be  well 
feathered.  The  wings  and  back  are 
covered,  the  feathers  growing  well  up 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  breast  is 
protected,  except  a  small  space  over 
the  crop.  The  rear  of  the  body  is  cov- 
ered by  the  flights,  the  feathers  on  the 
thighs,  and  a  tuft  near  the  rear  of  the 
keel  bone.  The  legs  are  encircled  by 
a  ring  of  feathers  just  above  the  shank. 
In  a  word,  the  chick's  body  is  protected 
by  its  feathers  at  every  vital  point. 

"It  is  not  generally  known  whether 
the  chick  feathers  grow  larger  with  the 
chick's  development  or  whether  they 
are  replaced  by  new  ones;  therefore  an 
effort  was  made  to  determine  this 
point.  A  number  of  chicks,  just  from 
the  incubator,  were  leg-banded  and 
their  down  stained.  These  chicks  were 
inspected  daily  for  several  weeks,  and 
as  the  feathers  appeared  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stain  them  also.  The 
color  took  well  on  the  flights  and  tail 
feathers,  not  as  well  on  the  body 
feathers.  The  first  feathers  were 
stained  red  and  those  that  replaced 
them  were  stained  black.  At  the  age 
of  8  weeks  all  the  red  feathers  in  tail 
and  wings  had  been  molted,  and  at  13 
weeks  all  the  black  feathers  had  been 
replaced  by  white  ones.  At  the  times 
mentioned  the  bodies  were  covered 
with  pin  feathers;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  these  feathers  replaced 
others  which  had  been  shed.  This  se- 
quence of  molts  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  sequence  of  molts  in 
young  wild  birds. 

"For  13  weeks  to  just  before  maturity 
(5  to  6  months)  the  chicks  were  not 
observed  to  molt.  They  then  shed  all 
their  feathers  and  assumed  a  more 
mature  dress,  the  pullets  apparently 
getting  their  full  plumage.  They  lost 
their  chick  voice,  developed  bright  red 
combs,  and,  to  all  appearances,  were 
about  to  begin  to  lay.  The  rotation  of 
this  molt  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
rotation  of  feathering  in  chicks,  the 
oldest  feathers  being  shed  first.  The 
wing  and  tail  feathers,  which  were  the 
first  to  appear  on  the  chick,  were,  how- 
ever, retained  until  the  bird  was  well 
along  in  the  molt,  and  in  many  cases 
were  not  all  shed  until  after  the  body 
molt  was  completed.  The  time  of  molt- 
ing the  flights  and  tail  feathers  varied 
in  different  individuals,  but  these 
feathers  were  usually  shed  in  pairs,  one 
on  each  wing  or  corresponding  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  tail,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  first  tail  feathers  to  be 
shed  were  usually  the  middle  pair;  the 
first  wing  feathers  to  be  molted  were 
commonly  the  last  primary  or  first  sec- 
ondary on  each  wing,  counting  from 
the  tip.  The  last  feathers  to  be  re- 
placed were  the  ones  on  the  inside  of 
the  wing  just  above  the  primaries  and 
secondaries,  a  small  tuft  on  the  body 
iust  in  front  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
flight  coverts. 

The  pullets  appeared  to  undergo  this 
molt  whether  they  laid  or  not.  After 


the  pullets  began  to  lay  they  seemed 
to  shed  no  more  feathers  so  long  as 
they  continued  in  production.  When 
they  ceased  to  lay,  many  of  them  be- 
gan to  molt.  In  some  cases  the  molt 
was  complete,  extending  to  the  flights 
and  the  tail;  in  others  it  went  no 
farther  than  the  body  feathers,  while 
in  still  others  it  included  only  a  few 
feathers  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

In  former  experiments  conducted  at 
this  station  the  pullets  beginning  pro- 
duction before  September  1  nearly  al- 
ways molted  the  entire  plumage  in  the 
fall.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  before 
molting  did  not  appear  to  influence  the 
completeness  of  the  molt.  One  pullet 
laid  30  eggs  and  molted  completely; 
another  laid  1  egg  and  molted  just  as 
completely.  Some  of  the  pullets  which 
began  to  lay  at  a  later  date  continued 
to  lay  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring,  not  molting  until  the  following 
regular  molting  season.  One  of  these 
laid  230  eggs  between  molts — about  58 
per  cent  production  for  the  entire  time 
— thirteen  months  and  six  days. 

"The  first  mature  molt  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  laying.  It 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  renewal  of  the 
worn-out  plumage.  Feathers,  like 
clothes,  wear  out. 

"In  mature  molt  it  was  found  that 
the  rotation  followed  closely  that  of 
the  prenuptial  molt  before  egg  produc- 
tion commenced,  the  oldest  feathers 
being  shed  first.  The  mature  molt  sel- 
dom began  while  the  hen  was  laying. 
Quite  a  few  feathers  might  be  shed  ear- 
lier in  the  season  and  during  produc- 
tion, but  in  most  cases  the  shedding 
of  feathers  ceased  for  a  week  or  two — 
often  for  a  much  longer  period — then 
the  entire  plumage  was  renewed.  For 
convenience,  this  latter  part  of  the 
molt  is  termed  the  'general  molt.' 

"During  this  molt,  some  hens  shed 
only  a  few  feathers  at  a  time  in  the 
different  tracts,  looking  well  clothed 
throughout  the  molt,  while  others  shed 
almost  the  entire  plumage  at  once. 
The  quick  shedding  gave  a  good  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  feather  tracts 
on  a  hen.  The  flight  coverts  (the 
small,  stiff  feathers  on  the  finger  of  the 
wing)  often  persisted  long  after  the 
other  plumage  was  molted.  These 
feathers,  which  had  been  colored,  were 
observed  on  several  hens  as  late  as 
April  following  the  molt,  and  were 
then  apparently  as  firmly  fixed  as 
ever." 

On  August  11,  190G,  an  attempt  to 
force  the  molt  was  made  with  232 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  by 
means  of  restricting  the  amount  of 
food  rather  than  by  changing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ration. 

The  starvation  period  lasted  for  four 
weeks.  In  the  first  week,  the  amount 
of  food  was  gradually  reduced  to  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks  about  one-third  ra- 
tions were  fed,  which  were  gradually 
increased  in  the  fourth  week  till,  at 
its  close,  the  flocks  which  had  been 
starved  were  given  all  they  would  eat 

Three  flocks  were  fed  in  the  usual 
way  and  the  other  flocks  were  given  a 
similar  ration,  but  in  limited  quantity. 

The  experiment  continued  until  No- 
vember 8,  1907,  a  period  of  455  days. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
from  August  25  to  October  23  the 
starved  flocks  showed  a  larger  per- 
centage of  individuals  molting.  After 
that  time  there  was  more  molting 
among  the  fed  hens,  though  both  flocks 
completed  the  molt  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  molt  of  the  starved  flocks 
was  more  uniform,  and  the  hens  ap- 
peared in  better  physical  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  molt  than  the  fed  hens. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fed  hens  had  laid  more  eggs. 
After  all  flocks  had  resumed  produc- 
tion there  was  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  their  condition  or  appearance. 


Time  Required  to  Grow  Feathers. — 
it  is  variously  asserted  that  the  time 
required  for  the  growth  of  a  body 
feather  on  a  healthy  fowl  is  approxi- 
mately forty-two  days,  while  the  time 
needed  to  develop  the  tail  is  somewhat 
longer.  This  refers  to  plucked  feath- 
ers. The  usual  molting  period  of  a 
hen  can  not,  however,  be  accurately 
calculated  from  this  estimate.  In  the 
experiment  under  consideration  the 
average  time  of  complete  molting  in 
the  six  flocks,  containing  at  the  end  of 
the  molting  season  215  hens,  was 
ninety-five  days. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 


JISE  REEVE  S  NATURAL  CHICK  FIED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  CHA8.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS!  LOOK! 

Maternity  Bandage.  Marvelous  NEW  Invention  for 
those  about  to  become  Mothers.  Good  as  Maternity 
Corset.  Costs  l-.r>  as  much.  Endorsed  by  Leading 
Doctors.  Price  ONLY  $5.00.  Write  TO-DAV  for  par- 
ticulars and  directions  for  taking  measurements. 
J.  C.  McNEAL  &  CO.,  Desk  H,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE.  MINN. 
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BOOK  FREE 


SQUAB 

Mated  pai 

kissing.—  JHflJ/  B^^^'-'Vy''  Write  for  our  handsome 
Eggs  to  ^\  :   "Mx  19,0  Free  Book'  h,;« 

squabs  in  ... ,  y  ■  •  make  money  breeding 

4  weeks.  squabs.   Cloth -  bound 

book  now  303  pages,  114  illus.     IT'S  GREAT.    We  take 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga 
mine  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 

35  Best  breeds  r 
e  my  big  ci 
illustrated  in  colors 
place  that  order  foi 
stock  or  eggs.    Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.   It's  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIsLTY. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 

VyTl^  Costs  No  More  Than 

Netting 

ill  lu~t  lite  ' 
int.  Made  of  ex 
juble  galvanized.  Km 
•roof  wires.     No  top  i 
Dottom  boards   and  le 
than  halftbeposts  requii 
Chitk  Tight -Bottom  m 
only.  1   iuch  spurt.  We 
1  have    160    styles,  also 
1   Lawn  Fences  and  Gates, 
A   We  can  save  you  money 
3      Send  for  Catalog. 
fe\  Thellrowo  keneeiWIreCo 
lleut.  2b       Cleveland,  O. 


I  bring. 
only-15*';.' 


I  bring. 


CAPONS 

bring  the  largest 
profits  —  inn 'z  uiore 
than  other  poultry.  Ca- 
ponmngis  easy  and  soon 
learned.  Capons  sell  for 
30e.  a  pound,  while  ordinary  poul- 
try brings  only  ir.r.  a  pound. 
Progressive    poult  rj  men  know 
these  things  and  use 

PILLING  ING  SETS 

Sent  postpaid.  $2. 50  perset  with 
*'  Easy-to-use  "  instructions. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  also  make  1'  ullry 
Marker,  25c.  Gtipr.  Worm  Extractor,  25C   Freni  k 

KilLilty  Knife,  50C.        liquet,  "Guide  for  Cftpouizlng,"  FREE. 

CP.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  23d  &  Arch  Su..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1-00 

Three  times   2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


COUNTY  LINK  POULTRY  F  A  R  M 
Breeds  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Prize-winning  matings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y.   , 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A  j 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y.— HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color.  Size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes  1 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer.   

FIKE'S  BARRED  ROCKS— 500  STituNG, 
Vigorous  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Get  my  winnings  of  Pitts-  | 
burg.  Pa.,  1909.  Greatest  victory  ever 
won  by  one  breeder;  eight  winning  males 
and  a  clean  sweep  on  pullets.  H.  L.  Fike, 
4  Meyersdale,  Pa.   

HALL'S  RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leg- 
horns from  Prize  Stock.  Make  money  by 
raising  the  best.  Forty-four  money-mak- 
ing varieties  of  Strawberries.  Write  to- 
day for  my  Free  Foultry  and  Plant 
Catalogue.  Thirty-one  years  in  business. 
John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


BARRED  ROCKS  A  SPECIALTY  FOR 
market  or  the  show  room.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Eggs  $1 
15,  $5  100.  Write  for  booklet.  R.  A. 
Graff,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BUFF  ROCKS — PRIZE  WINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Washington.  N.  J.,  Box  B. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
Fisk,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  (242-EGG 
Strain,  female  line  my  specialty).  Eggs, 
$1  per  fifteen.  Won  the  highest  honors 
at  the  last  two  Schenectady  shows.  Why 
pay. $2  to  ?5  for  eggs  when  you  can  get 
as 'good  for  $1?  Wm.  Gaffey.  South  Wor- 
cester, N.  Y. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Pen  No.  4  (29  hens) 
laid,  from  Dec.  i  to  date,  April  23.  1,263 
eggs.  Hatch  from  SO  to  100  per  cent. 
Eggs,  $2  per  silting:  3  for  $5.  Holiday 
Heights  Poultry  Farm,  V.  Christman. 
Prop..  Sellersville.  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  <"-OCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  nt  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want:  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


SILVER  PENCILED  WYANDOTTE. 
Winners  at  Boston,  Providence,  Brockton. 
Eggs  from  best  pen.  $3:  others,  $2  sitting. 
.1.  E.  Morse,  Taunton,  Mass. 


100     COLUMBIAN     WYANDOTTE  PUL- 
lets,  good  size  and  markings,  out  of  win- 
ning strain.    Eggs  by  100  or  setting.  Few 
'  choice    cockerels.      Martin    E.  Ridgely, 
Benson,  Md. 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain.  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
nall,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


LAY'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  DUSTON 
strain.  Silver  cup  and  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners. Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $1  per  15;  $1.75  per  30.  Geo. 
F.  Lav,  1522  W    Bancroft,  Toledo,-  Ohio. 


MINORCA S 

SHENK'S  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs,  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  100  good  hens  for  sale. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


MY  R.  I.  WHITES  COME  NEAREST  TO 
the  all  round  fowl  of  any  breed  in  the 
world.  When  1  originated  this  breed 
twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Wakefield. 
R.  I.,  my  aim  was  to  develop  a  breed 
that  would  equal  the  Leghorns  as  layers, 
mature  early,  be  easy  to  breed,  and  be  of 
the  highest  class  dressed  poultry.  Free 
circular  that  tells  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. It  also  tells  about  the  most 
practical  poultry  feeder  and  exerciser 
ever  invented.    J.  A.  Jocoy.  Towanda,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


AFTER  JUNE  1  I  WILL  SELL  MY  ROSE 
and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
cocks  and  hens  at  half  price  to  make 
room  for  my  young  stock.  D.  J.  Bliss, 
Carthage.  Mo. 

PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT  BREEDING  PAYS  1,000  PER 
cent  better  than  chickens.  In  great  de- 
mand. Complete  work  raising  35  varie- 
ties pheasants,  etc.,  colored  illustrations, 
$1  copy.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale;  lowest 
prices.  U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains.  New  Jersey.  For  the  be:  t 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BEAU- 
tiful  golden  strain.  Size,  color,  exhibi- 
tion and  laying  qualities  undisputed. 
Prize  record  and  mating  list  of  prize 
winners  free.  Eggs,  balance  of  season, 
one-half  price.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  set- 
ting.   S.  D.  Lance,  Troy,  Ohio. 


DORKINGS 


SILVER  GRAY  DORKINGS  EXCLUSIVE- 
ly  for  twenty-two  years  The  very,  finest 
as  my  records  show.  Won  more  first  and 
special  prizes  at  New  York  and  Boston 
the  last  fourteen  years  than  all  my  com- 
petitors combined.  Late  winnings,  1911: 
$100  Champion  Challenge  Cup:  Dorking 
Club  Challenge  Cup;  Gold  Special;  Silver 
Medal;  First  Collection  and  Color  and 
Shape  Specials.  Eggs  from  fine  matings. 
$3  per  thirteen;  $0  per  twenty-six.  Wat- 
son Westfall,  Sayre,  Pa. 


DOMINIQUES 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES— WILL  SELL 
some  of  mv  choicest  breeders  now. 
Cocks,  $3;  hens,  $2;  in  lots  of  six  or 
more.  American  Dominique  Poultry 
Yards.  Chasm  Falls,  Malone.  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laying  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30.  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk.  Luray.  Va. 


COCHINS 


IMPORTED  WHITE,  BLACK,  BUFF  AND 
Partridge  Cochins.  Winners  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  Chicago.  Eggs,  $5.  50 
pairs  for  sale.  Fine  eight-page  mating 
list  free.  D.  C.  Peoples,  Uhriebsville, 
Ohio.  Box  513. 


BRAHMAS 


COEN'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  WON  30 
Premiums  at  the  Indianapolis,  Lafayette, 
B'rankfort  and  Crawfordsville  shows.  Old 
and  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices.   J.  E.  Coen,  Box  90,  Wingate,  Ind. 

HOUDANS 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  HIGHEST 
Egg  Record  Houdans,  and  prize  winners. 
Two  pens,  price,  $3  and  $5  a  sitting.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Mrs.  A.  McMullen. 
Missoula,  Mont. 


GAMES 


SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lay  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
30,  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co..  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas.  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn.  Box  92;  Delavan, 
Wis. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  BANTAMS.  FINE 
shape  and  penciling,  extra  heavy  toe 
feathering.  Eggs  from  Boston  winners, 
$3  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  J.  E.  Morse, 
Taunton.  Mass. 


MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  HIGH- 
Class.  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pylo  Games,  Rose  Comb  Blacks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE— WILD  TURKEY  EGGS. 
Price.  40  cents  each.  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Teresa 
Davies.  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  zi, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK. 
$1  per  eleven.  E.  R.  Plummer,  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 


PIGEONS 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers.  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 


FERRETS 


TRAINED  FERRETS.  SMALL  BREED 
for  hunting  rats  and  rabbits.  Book  and 
price  list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg.  Pa. 


KELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
piugton  eggs.  Stock  direct  descendants 
of  Peggy  and  Crystal  King.  $2  per  15. 
G.  G.  Barkman.  Roljrersville.  Md. 


FOR  SALE 


HALF-WILD  TURKEYS.  WHITE  AND 
Pearl  Guineas.  White  Wyandottes  and 
R.  I.  Red  Cockerels,  Pekin  Ducks,  White 
Tartar  Seed  Oats.  Bertha  M.  Tyson. 
Rising  Sun.  Md. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BEAGLE  HOUNDS 
trained  on  rabbits.  Young  stock  and 
pups.  Rabbit  dogs,  fox  hounds,  trained. 
Also  young  stock  all  ages.  Coon, 
opossum  and  skunk  hounds.  Bird  dogs. 
Cheap.  Pet  dogs,  pigeons,  all  varieties. 
Rabbits,  pit  game  chickens  and  cocks. 
Brown  Kennels,  No.  2,  York,  Pa. 

I-C-U-R-LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Buy  your  Langshans  from  my  winning 
and  laying  kind.  Write  your  wants  now. 
Arthur  Fretz,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP.  BEA- 
gles.  broke  for  rabbits.  Fox  hounds 
trained  for  foxes  and  young  stock.  Pet 
dogs  of  all  descriptions.  Pigeons,  rab- 
bits and  guinea  pigs.  Brown  Kennels. 
York,  Pa.,  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE— GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS, 
Doves.  Birds.  Mice.  John  Ornellas, 
Springfield,  111. 


WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm,  Newport. 
R.  I. 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  uoteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2.  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester.  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS.  TWELVE  CENTS  UP. 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm. 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


CUT  CLOVER 


CUT  CLOVER  —  NATURALLY  CURED 
clover,  cut  very  fine.  Write  for  sample 
and  prices.  Large  stock  always  on  hand. 
Perl  W.  Devendorf.  Mfg.,  La  Fargeville. 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS.     PEA     FOWL,  SWAN. 

Pekin  Ducks.    Embden   Geese,  Egyptian 

Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  replv.  160 

acres.  Golden   West   Waterford  Ranch. 

Joliet,  111. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda,  Md. 


IMPORTED  DARK  CORNISH.  FIRST 
Prize  Winners  at  Leading  Shows.  No 
better  in  America.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 
Circular  free.  M.  J.  Van  Email,  Box  E, 
Elgin,  Ohio. 

EGGS.  CHICKS,  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown. 
Route  3.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


90  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book. 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey.  Box  22.  Telford,  Pa. 

LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoeuixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents;  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS— $2  PER 
setting.  American  Doininiques,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys. 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


"Glad  you  have  started  up  again.  En- 
closed find  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription."— Charles  F.  Bridge,  600 
Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"We  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  first  number  un- 
der the  new  management  and  sincerely 
trust  that  it  may  continue  to  prosper 
and  flourish." — United  Poultry  Pub. 
Co..  Waterville.  N.  Y. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


r5 


The  Feather 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new.  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

yTheAMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Is fl  solid,  fair 
niul  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish a  brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  115.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  t ti in  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitab'e  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that!  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel:  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears  run  In  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
S15.95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
rill  astonish  you.  Our  own 
ee  protects  you  on  every 
V'e  ship  immediately.  Western 
rn  points.  Write  us  and  get 
ome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  iBAIN°BRIDGE.  N.Y. 


erous  terms  of  purchase 

(manufacturer's)  guara 
American  separator.  W 
orders  filled  from 

our  great  offer  ant 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


^TT  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^JJ  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 

MIT  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
^  ||  sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


/ 

TRAP  NEST 

m — 00  j  ?  m  '  «C 

- ■  r-rn* Lk''^&  ■ 

*ct-cm£AP  I                        [  roe  oecu^ui  n 

EGGS  TO  HATCH 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  Fine  Barred  Rock 
chix  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  your  poultry  yard;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.   Free  Circular. 
POULTRY  COMPANY 
3074  Webster  Avenue  "W"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


Without  danger— No  odors— Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ATENTS  PR0DUCE 


FORTUNES 


nt 


ili  skel 
1s  and 


ity. 


Special  agents  in  500  cities  anil  towns.  51  r.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  ot  Patents  had  full  charge 
of!  .  S  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  MoINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CAP0I 


CAPONS  bring  the  largest  profits 
— 100  per  cent  more  than  other  poul- 
try. Caponizlng  is  easy  and  boon 
learned.  Progressive  poultrytuen  use 

PILLING  Pnaqposne!tzs 

Postpaid  $2.50  per  set  with  free  instruc- 
tions.    The  convenient,  durable,  ready- 1 
for-use  kind.  Bestmaterial.  Wealsomake  ' 
Poultry  Marker  25c,     GapeWormExtractor25o  1 
I  French  Killing  Kni/eSOc.    Capon  Book  Free. 

|  G.  P.  Pilling  &/  Son  Co.,  tanaaelpma.Pa. 


BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset.  Pa.; 
Elkins.  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    t  figs  in  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 

FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 


LIFE    MEMBER   OF  A.    P.  A 


^  .     .  . 


iinirailk 


Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $100  per  100,  20c  per  dozen  for 
open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30c  per  dozen  for  seamless  bands.  New  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE 

"Thp  Band  IVIan" 


BAIR  "The 
16  Twilight  Yards 


Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  Nu 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 
R.  L.  BLANTON  '-Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


'HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  ADVISER? 

I  make  a  specialty  of  collecting  claims,  conducting  law  suits  and  confidential 
work.  Branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Experienced 
detectives  and  attorneys  in  all  cities.  Foreign  work  solicited.  Write  for  terms. 

F.  C.  WEYMOUTH,  Box  1002,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   T.   F.    McGREVV    AND    GFO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F*.  GRAHAM 


|HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  .journal, 
Chicago,  III. 

We  congratulate  vou  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book.  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
I  hat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrytuen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  hook  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fain  iers.  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 


THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  I 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds 
nized  by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultrv.  ducks 
tl 


is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
ic,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock —Poultrv  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 


I IV  CORPORATE  D 


National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever    Produced,    Living  or  Dead. 


At  thellmperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 

SiSSP  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  ard  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  Amer  can  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels ;  Sterling 
Sil  \  er  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Eock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female  any  variety  ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibitii  n  pen,  we  n  for  third  time  and  final  ownership;  special 
foi  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  coi  kerels;  steeial  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  Bnest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  BarrlDg.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like  Stars.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

I  KThis  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records— an  achieve- 
ment far  and  bej  ond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Mad  it  on  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property-L-Tbis  includes  the  Slot)  Challenge  Troph)  and  the  S10O 
Association  Clip. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  myl"RiDglet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4ih  and  5th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 


1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  iniany  competition, 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request:  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 


Richly  illus- 


Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after^January  15,  191 1,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.1 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADSI. 


$f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amcnia,  New  York 
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THE  following  list  of  Remedies — the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies — 
are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  formulas  from  which  they  are  prepared  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Each  remedy  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  ailment 
as  advertised,  and  is  no  false  "cure  all"  for  various  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. The  idea  for  establishing  this  line  of  remedies  has  been  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  safe,  reliable  and  successful  means  for  remedying 
the  diseases  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The  guarantee 
behind  each  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  should  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  and  establish  a  confidence  in  their  virtues  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Once  having  tried  them  we  are  sure  we  will  merit  your 
confidence  in  their  continued  use,  and  that  they  will  prove  most  useful 
articles  to  have  around. 

Price  List  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies : 


Sanogerm,  a  Stainless  and  Successful 
Disinfectant  anil  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator. 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0.50 

Large  size,  by  freight  or  express   1.00 

Half  dozen  bottles,  large  size,  by 

freight  or  express..'   4.50 

One  dozen  bottles,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press  8  00 

Express  or  freight  shipments  f .  o.  b.  Washington. 

The  Successful  Lice  Powder 

Regular  size  25 

Regular  size,  by  mail  40 

The  Successful  Golden  Egg  Tonic 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


The   Successful  Egg-a-Day  Condition 
Powder 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0  50 

The  Successful  Roup  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Cholera  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail   .50 

The  Successful  Gape  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Scaly-Leg  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Going-Light  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Chicken  Pox  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


SANOGERM  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  the  world  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  is  unlike  others  on  the  market.  Sanogerm  is  a  stainless,  successful 
disinfectant  and  vermin  exte  minalor,  which  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended. 
It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  disagreeable  results.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  crude 
preparation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sanogerm  is  a  high-class  solution  at  a 
popular  price  tfeat  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry  and 
out  houses.  Sanogerm  is  perfidy  soluble  in  water,  and  a  small  amount  goes  a 
long  way — you  do  not  pay  for  inert  substances  when  you  buy  Sanogerm.  Try  it  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  A  bottle  of  Sanogerm  will  keep  health  on  the  premises.  If 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your  fowls  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  help  you.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet  '  'Poultry  Diseases  and  their  Remedies."     Health  means  success. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  REMEDY  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DAVSS  FOUNTS  <£ 

LIFE  SAVERS 


Poultry 
Yard 

Size 


•  young  chicks.  Keepsr^x  Vr/I 
□  i ;  si i  pp  1  y  o f  clean,  f  res  1 1 


For 
constant 

water.Easily  cleaned  and  tilled. 
Best  chick  server  made  for 
either  water  or  t;rit, grain. oys-  ^i. 
ter  shells,  etc.   Holds  any  size  or  shape 
ordinary  glass  bottle  or  can.  Price 25c     rf  Brooder 
each;  $2.70  a  dozen;  postage  15c  extra.  fpfe\  Size 
Brooder  size  holds  pint  Mason  fruit  jar,  R^j) 
20c  each  ;  62.25a  doz. ;  postage  10c  q 
each  extra.   No  bottles  or  cans     /-^rM'  -fv 
included.  Catalogue  FREE.  /•  ".Lfe  J-F*F~SU 

THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.JwT^P^* 
Dept.  524  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  ^*>^ 


Greider's  Poultry 
Book 


Better,  Bigget 
than  ever 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
whtre  t  o  buy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators and 
supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 


cha 


I't  l 


i  this 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big'  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
— should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  lull  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,  Price,  10  cents. 

B.  H. CREIDER,  Box  101, Rheems,  Pa. 


tifif°~  Prices  Reduced  Fcr  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Get$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  cerebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
month  Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  $6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  $8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  S2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Lonis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  (hick  Feed  ]Lran) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis"  County.  MO 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandottes,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  for  30;  M.  B.  and  W.  H. 
Turkeys,  $3  00  for  12;  M.  Pckin  and  I.  R.  Ducks.  $1.00 
for  12,  $1.75  for  22,  $7.00  tor  100;  Toulouse  Gtesc,  30c 
apiece;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.U0  fol  16.  All  healthy, 
well-matqd  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.    THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 

EGGS  SECURELY  PACKED  IN  BASKETS. 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET.  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers* 
Promise  to  You 

I  promise  you  ihat  my  new  low-priced 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  lor  about  halt  the  price. 

Often  have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine." 

That  time  has  com*.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible aud  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  pauels  —  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  labor  aud  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  aud  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reduction  means  big  price 
saving  for  you  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  well  insulated  as 
any  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  diffusive  heating 
and  ventilating  system  made  famous 
by  my  former  non-moisture  designs. 
The  regulator  combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
burner  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  ouce  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  aud  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Yet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popularbrooder 
ever  offered  poultry  men. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Before  Paid  for  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 


Buffalo  Colony  Brooder 
Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder 


SI  0.00 


"  50  E2B  Size  Buffalo  Incubator  S  S.00 

•100     '   "  11.00 

•200     "     "        "  "  15.00 

•The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat,  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 
than  In  my  previous  machine. 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
owner  of  a  "Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discove.-y. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Buffalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  and  hens  lay 
ingr  by  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
„,.._  send  direct.   Send  2-eent  stamp  for 
$J##)lbooklet"  Practice  I  Poultry  Feeding." 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
338Traders  Building,         Chicago,  III* 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND  |  $- 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15e  •  25—250  50— iOe ;  100— 7t>0, 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  !Y!fr.  Boi  54,  Freeport, "" 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  --winter  layers ,  producing  a  fine 
brown  egg.  Out  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 

so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


sen-regulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed tohatch  every hatchablo 
r'  egg.  Soldon40  days  trial  with  money 
i  back  in  case  of  failure.  IjO.uoO  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn 't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We'll  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  *'  Making  Money  the 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  tllicksfrom  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
IHE  BUCKEYE  INCUBAIOR  CO.,  5(5  W.  EuQlId  Avenue,  Sorlnglield,  Ohio, 

Builders  ol  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheap?/  Than  Von  Can  Build  Thoin. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
712  Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Cutler 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain.  fsfEifiiif, 


Every  poultryman 

C knows  that  feeding  cut 
11 1 S  ml  lit*  green  bone  is  the  only 
Ul»  UUHC  certain  method  of  get- 
Bone 
i  has 


far: 


iter  feeding 1 


ihie 


The 


Standard  Bone  Cutter 

^  best  bone 
s^.   cutter   o  r 
jS*  money  re- 
^)funded. 
»    Sent   on  10 
free  trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.    Beautiful  Birds  an  i  Pets  <->f  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  IS.  SCHIVflD'S 

712  TWELFTH  ST.  N.   W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  aDd  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  be-t  display.    CHAS.  M'CLAVE,  Box  100,  New  London,  Ohio 


4OVER  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  BR00DER 


71 

ys 


lilaii. 


slant 


systems  '  hut 
many  other  great 
farmer.    Given  a  i 


cientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.  Three  life 
pies  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
i  by  Induction;  Non-I'iling-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 

r  orchard   ami   fi'-Ii)   and  Independent   Hovers  for  in-     ^ ' *: %  lil[ll||l||!IIIWI|l.l.ll)lllll.|l|llllLl. . 

box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar  TLZ. — — -  jfflS 
ig  double  brooders  and  Hovers.  Practical  and  successful.  Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
improvements.  Need  little  attention.  Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
lost  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


—Bow  Many  People  Know  What  It  Looks  Like?— 

Not  ONE  person  in  A  MILLION  has  ever  seen  (or  ever  will  see)  the  ORIGINAL 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

a  document  whose  influence  has  proved  to  be  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  this  country,  now  one  of  the  mightiest  of  world  powers. 

Owing  to  the  inroads  of  time,  which  has  rendered  the  original  (prepared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson)  almost  illegible,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  seal  it  in  a  specially  constructed  air-tight  steel  case,  for  preservation; 
it  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  is  for- 
ever hidden  from  the  eyes  of  a  patriotic  people. 

A  very  carefully  and  accurately  reproduced  facsimile  of  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  prepared  upon  India-tint  paper  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
available  to  the  public,  making  a  souvenir  which  is  Historical,  Educational,  Patriotic 
and  Artistic.  The  price  of  this  facsimile  is  $1.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  to  any  point  in 
the  United  States. 

YOU  can  secure  one  copy  only  FREE  of  all  cost  to  you 

by  sending  two  annual  subscriptions  to  The  Feather.  America's  leading  journal,  de- 
voted to  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it :  send  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  persons  (your  own  if  you  desire  and  one  other)  with  ONE 
DOLLAR  in  check,  stamps  or  money  order,  to  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  National 
Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C  Subscriptions  will  commence  with 
the  July,  1911,  number.  Your  facsimile  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
be  promptly  sent  to  you  in  mailing  tube.  THIS  OFFER  EXPIRES  ON  AUGUST  il,  1911. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Mvra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production,  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work.  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc.,  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab,  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management.  The  Egg,  Incubation,  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing,  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.     The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  '|Money  in  Squabs,' 
and  contains  the  following:    Introductory.  Breeding  Stock. 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure, 
agement.  Dressing  Squabs  for  Market,  Shipping  and  Selling 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 


Distinguishing  Sex, 
Breeding  and  Alan- 
Diseases  of  Pigeons, 


Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
hook.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
em  ployed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 


Make  all  Remittances  Payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company 


I  NCORcO RATE  D 


National  Bank  of  Washington  Building 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


America's  Greatest  Publication  TPVl  C±  TT/^O 

Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons  J  X  llC  X/C^tLIlCI 


Great  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Two  big  events  planned  that  will  create  profound  interest 
among  American  Poultrymen 


With  the  great  Missouri  National 
Egg  Laying  Contest  four  months  off, 
more  than  150  applications  and  entries 
have  already  been  received  from 
twenty-five  states — from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia; from  Texas  to  Canada,  and  the 
following  varieties  of  poultry  have 
been  entered:  Three  varieties  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  four  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  single  and  rose  comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  three  varieties  of  Orping- 
tons, four  varieties  of  Leghorns,  three 
varieties  of  Minorcas,  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Black  Spanish,  Buff  Cochins, 
Houdans,  Blue  Andalusians,  Anconas, 
Buff  Brahmas,  Sacilian  Butter  Cups, 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  crossbreeds  and 
scrubs. 

Many  farmers  claim  that  their 
scrubs  lay  better  and  pay  better  than 
pure  bred  poultry.  We  feel  certain 
that  this  contest  will  demonstrate  this 
to  be  false.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
poultry  which  has  been  bred  to  lay 
would  have  any  trouble  in  demonstrat- 
ing its  superiority  over  common  mon- 
grel stock.  This  contest  will  probably 
settle  this  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  contest  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  State  Poultry  Experiment 
Station,  in  South  Central  Missouri, 
which  is  located  at  Mountain  Grove. 
This  is  the  only  exclusive  poultry  ex- 
periment station  in  the  world  operated 
by  a  State  or  National  Government. 
The  contest  will  be  under  the  direct 
charge  of  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  director 
of  the  station,  and  the  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Board,  ably  assisted  by  an 
executive  board  consisting  of  Prof.  F. 
S.  Jacoby,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College;  Prof.  W.  A.  Lippincott,  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  A. 
G.  Phillipps,  of  Purdue  University,  In- 
diana; Prof.  D.  O.  Barto,  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  College;  Prof.  Jas.  G.  Hal- 
pin,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; N.  E.  Chapman,  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  R.  C. 
Lawry,  of  the  Yester-Laid  Egg  Farm. 
Pacific,  Mo.  These  men  are  among  the 
leading  poultry  experts  of  this  coun- 
try and  they  will  have  direct  charge 
of  the  details,  records,  management, 
etc.  Absolute  fairness,  impartial  judg- 
ment and  correct  records  are  assured. 
The  best  birds  will  win. 

Many  things  of  great  value  to  the 
poultry  fraternity  will  be  determined 
by  this  contest.  We  will  obtain  some 
valuable  data  about  efficiency  and  econo- 
my in  housing  and  feeding;  the  food 
value  of  certain  diets;  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  egg  yield  and  what  effect 
this  increase  has  upon  the  net  profit, 
and  the  difference  in  profit  from  the 
pens  which  make  the  best  records  and 
those  of  lower  records.  If  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  decreased  one  cent 
per  dozen  it  will  be  an  annual  saving 
of  about  $25,000,000  to  the  producers  of 
poultry.  Careful  and  accurate  records 
will  be  kept  and  issued  in  bulletin  form 
by  the  Missouri  State  Poultry  Board; 
published  monthly  in  the  great  metro- 
politan dailies  and  by  poultry  journals 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  valuable  prizes  will  be  offered 
by  the  State  Poultry  Board,  poultry 
journals,  specialty  clubs  and  individu- 
als. Prizes  will  be  given  monthly  for 
the  pen  which  makes  the  best  record 
for  number  of  eggs  laid;  to  the  pen 
which  lays  the  greatest  weight  in  eggs, 
and  to  the  individual  hens  which  lay 
the  greatest  number  each  month  and 
for  the  year.  The  hens  will  also  be 
tested  for  fertility  and  hatchability  of 


and  livability  of  chickens,  before 
the  contest  closes.  A  prize  won  at  this 
contest  will  be  of  greater  value  to  any 
breeder  than  any  prize  which  could 
be  won  at  the  best  poultry  shows  in 
the  world. 

The  birds  will  be  shipped  to  Moun- 
tain Grove  in  September  and  October 
and  the  contest  will  begin  November  1 
and  continue  for  one  year.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Quisenberry,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  is 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry 
Board,,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  any 
further  information  desired. 


The  North  American,  Philadelphia, 
has  announced  an  international  egg- 
laying  competition  that  should  prove  of 
much  value  to  the  industry  if  the 
plans  are  properly  and  carefully  car- 
ried out.  Following  is  the  announce- 
ment: 

"It  is  now  possible  to  announce  some 
of  the  details  of  the  North  American's 
international  egg-laying  competition, 
preliminary  notice  of  which  was  given 
several  months  ago. 

"The  contest  will  be  held  at  the  Con 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  under 
auspices  of  the  North  American,  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  under  direct  supervision  of 
a  committee  of  poultry  experts  repre- 
senting this  country  and  Canada. 

"Unquestionably  this  will  be  the  most 
important  event  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
The  terms  and  conditions,  to  be  laid 
down  by  men  of  wide  experience  and 
high  standing,  will  make  the  contest 
conclusive,  and  the  results  will  furnish 
data  of  incalculable  value  toward  a 
decision  as  to  the  best  laying  breeds 
and  varieties,  efficiency  and  economy 
in  feeding  and  housing  and  all  other 
elements  which  affect  egg  production, 
cost  and  profits. 

"Furthermore,  detailed  reports  will 
be  issued  from  time  to  time  in  weekly 
bulletins  and  published  in  the  North 
American  and  standard  poultry  jour- 
nals, so  that  poultrymen  may  follow 
the  progress  of  the  contest,  and  may 
acquire  scientifically  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  varieties;  the  food 
value  of  various  kinds  of  diet  and, 
especially,  methods  of  increasing  the 
yield.  The  final  results  will  be  pub- 
lished officially  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

"To  learn  how  to  increase  the  yield 
is,  of  course,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
test.  Any  discovery  that  will  econo- 
mically increase  the  production  of  any 
food  is  of  enormous  benefit.  Few  per- 
sons realize  how  vast  is  the  poultry 
and  egg  industry,  and  what  huge  re- 
sults will  flow  from  a  comparatively 
slight  improvement  in  methods  of  man- 
agement. 

"The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  made  an  official 
estimate  that  this  is  very  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollar  industry,  exceeding  in  value 
by  many  millions  the  production  of 
wheat  or  hay.  In  this  country  there 
are  produced  annually  30,000,000,000 — 
thirty  billions — of  eggs,  by  370,000,000 
hens.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the 
United  States  four  times  as  many  hens 
as  human  beings. 

"Now  these  figures  show  that  the 
average  yield  per  hen  is  80  eggs  per 
annum.  Vast  as  is  the  production  of 
the  American  hen  in  the  aggregate,  she 
is  not  doing  her  duty  when  the  aver- 
age shows  only  SO  working  days  out 


of  305.  And  since  expert  poultrymen 
get  yields  far  above  the  average— 120 
eggs  per  annum  per  hen  being  consid- 
ered about  the  minimum  for  a  flock 
paying  good  proflts.and  a  200  egg  yield 
being  reached  by  scientifically  handled 
strains — it  is  obvious  that  millions  of 
hens  are  at  a  disgracefully  low  aver- 
age and  are  really  a  costly  luxury  to 
their  owners. 

"That  the  production  can  lie  in- 
creased by  applying  scientific  methods 
more  generally  goes  without  saying. 
Supposing  the  average  were  raised  just 
one  egg — supposing  that  improved 
management  increased  the  yield  from 
80  eggs  per  annum  per  hen  to  81 — no 
less  than  $6,000,000  would  be  added  to 
the  yearly  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
increase  of  one  egg  from  each  hen  each 
year,  on  an  average,  would  increase  the 
total  yield  370,000,000  eggs,  and  at  20 
cents  a  dozen,  which  is  under  the  aver- 
age price,  this  is  more  than  $0,000,000. 

"To  increase  the  average  yearly  pro- 
duction per  hen  from  80  to  81,  or  85,  or 
90,  is  a  mere  matter  of  applying  gen- 
erally those  methods  which  expert 
poultrymen  now  use,  but  which  are 
neglected  by  the  vast  majority  of  poul- 
try raisers.  These  methods  are  chiefly 
as  follows:  (1)  Selection  of  best  laying 
breeds  and  varieties;  (2)  breeding 
from  the  most  productive  individuals, 
which  is  accomplished  through  care- 
ful selection  and  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs  of  those  which  lay  most  fre- 
quently, the  records  of  each  member 
of  the  flock  being  kept  daily  by  means 
of  trap-nests;  (3)  scientific  feeding, 
according  to  formulas  worked  out 
through  long  experience,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce eggs  rather  than  fat  or  feathers; 
(4)  proper  housing,  with  due  regard 
to  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  pure  water 
and  exercise. 

"These  and  many  other  elements  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  North  American's 
international  egg-laying  competition. 
Under  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  advisory  board  of  ex- 
perts, the  pens  entered  will  be  housed 
in  buildings  to  be  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose. 

"Records  of  individual  hens  and  of 
the  various  pens  will  be  kept  from  day 
to  day  with  scientific  accuracy,  includ- 
ing the  weight  and  kinds  of  food  con- 
sumed and  the  production  of  eggs.  The 
bulletin  issued  from  time  to  time, 
therefore,  will  show  not  only  which 
strains  are  the  most  productive,  but  un- 
der what  conditions  of  housing  and 
feeding  each  yields  best,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  food  which  most  strongly  in- 
duce laying.  In  a  word,  the  results 
will  determine  (1)  the  most  productive 
strains  for  laying  purposes;  (2)  the 
best  foods,  and  (3)  the  most  profitable 
methods  of  management. 

"Further  details  of  the  contest  are 
given,  and  within  a  short  time  will  be 
announced  full  particulars  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  pens  may 
be  entered,  the  prizes  to  be  offered, 
etc. 

"Australia,  which  boasts  highly  ad- 
vanced methods  in  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal husbandry,  now  has  no  fewer  than 
ten  of  these  egg-laying  contests  under 
way,  supervised  by  the  governments  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  different 
provinces.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
United  States  undertook  similar  pro- 
gressive work,  and  the  North  American 
competition  will  be  a  most  important 
step  forward." 


Red  Spider  Lice 

During  fifteen  years'  experience  with 
hens  I  was  never  much  troubled  with 
spider  lice.  I  have  heard  of  and,  in 
fact,  seen  poultry  houses  literally  teem- 
ing with  red  vermin. 

Now,  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
brought  about  by  neglect.  If  the  red 
mites  are  taken  in  hand  on  the  start 
and  kept  subdued  no  one  need  fear  be- 
ing overrun  with  them.  They  are  like 
potato  bugs,  they  must  be  kept  back, 
as  many  killed  as  possible,  or  they  will 
destroy  a  whole  season's  crop. 

My  plan  is  to  watch  the  roosts,  and 
as  soon  as  any  are  discovered  an  ap- 
plication of  kerosene  oil  is  applied,  es- 
pecially to  the  cracks  in  the  perches 
or  framework  or  support  of  the  perches. 
Usually  none  will  be  found  until  warm 
weather.  If  kerosene  is  applied  every 
two  weeks  as  stated  above,  one  never 
need  worry  about  spider  lice  causing 
failure  in  the  hen  business. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  fall  and  winter  layers  a  speci- 
alty, chicks  $7.00  per  100,  eggs  $4.00.  S.  C.  Kellerstrass 
Crystal  White  Orpington  chicks  (Peggie's  grandchild- 
ren) 25c  and  50c  each;  Eggs.  $10  00  per  100.  Also  S.  C. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Cook's  best,  15c  and  25c  each;  Eggs, 
$6.U0  per  100.  A  few  breeders  and  some  line  young  and 
old  male  birds  for  sale. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY 

C.  L.  PARKHURST,  Propr. 
MANSFIELD  PENNSYLVANIA 


Don't  crowd  the  fowls  in  too  close 
quarters.  Ten  birds  will  do  better  in 
a  given  space  than  double  the  number. 
Overcrowding  oftentimes  brings  about 
bad  results,  and  soon  puts  the  birds 
out  of  commission.  Watch  your  fowls 
and  judge  carefully  their  condition  and 
contentment,  and  you  will  be  the  better 
off  in  the  end. 


is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

S  anogerm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

S  anogerm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

Sanogerm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 


QonH  95  CENTS  for  a  trial  bot- 
OCIIU   Lu  tie   of  SANOGERM. 

A  trial  will  convince  you.  Three 
sizes,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 
 AGENTS  WANTED  


The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHINGTON,     D.  C. 


^  I  Y4*f^<~%  4~ V>  r^t~  America's  Greatest  Publication 

X  I1C      J?  CdLllCr  Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Obligation 
to  the 


of  the  Breeder 
Buyer 


There  has  been  so  much  ugly  com- 
ment on  the  relation  between  the 
breeder  and  the  buyer  that  a  few  words 
of  warning  do  not  come  amiss.  In 
fact,  if  the  breeder  expects  to  retain 
the  appreciation  and  patronage  of  the 
public  a  "square  deal"  should  be  the 
breeder's  aim  in  all  his  business  trans- 
actions. 

A  few  days  ago  we  overheard  a 
heated  conversation  in  which  a  well- 
known  breeder  near  here  was  roundly 
arraigned  and  his  business  practices 
severely  condemned.  Said  A:  "That 
fellow  should  be  in  jail  with  a  lot  of 
others."  Asked  B:  "Why?"  Said 
A:  "Why,  well  you  might  ask.  That 
fellow  buys  $1  roosters  and  sells  them 
for  $10  and  stock  that  is  no  good." 
Said  B:  "Please  explain  his  dealings 
which  have  wrought  you  up  so  much." 
A  said  that  some  time  ago  he  ordered 
a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  from 
a  breeder,  which  he  did  not  have,  so 
he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  bought  one 
which  he  knew  would  be  disqualified 
anywhere,  and  to  which  defect  the 
New  Jersey  breeder  was  honest  enough 
to  call  his  attention.  However,  it  was 
bought  for  $1  and  shipped  to  A,  C.  O. 
D.  The  $10  was  paid  after  looking  it 
over.  In  due  time  two  white  feathers 
(which  the  dishonest  breeder  pulled 
out)  grew  in  the  tail.  A  wrote  him 
but  got  no  satisfaction.  Then  he  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  he  saw  the  advertise- 
ment.    Said  A:     "D          the  whole 

thing;  the  editor,  too,  is  a  scoundrel. 
He  won't  do  anything  as  that  guy  is 
a  good  advertiser.  Money  goes  a  long 
way,  no  matter  how  rotten  the  busi- 
ness transaction."  With  that  he  went 
away,  loading  maledictions  on  him  who 
got  his  hard-earned  cash. 

Last  year  I  ordered  100  hen  eggs 
from  a  breeder  of  national  reputation 
and  who  advertises  extensively.  The 
eggs  came,  small  and  blood-stained, 
which  shows  positively  that  they  were 
from  immature  stock.  Found  30  clear 
eggs  and  several  dead  germs  in  the 
shells  on  the  fifth  day  of  incubation. 
More  died  before  the  hatch  came  off. 
I  got  only  about  25  chickens,  which 
were  small  and  weak.  Raised  very  few 
and  they  never  did  well.  "Well,  what 
did  you  do?"  the  reader  might  ask. 
Well,  I  knew  it  would  not  do  any  good 
to  complain,  for  among  the  many  ex- 
cuses breeders  generally  make  would 
be  this:  "I  do  not  understand  your  bad 
luck  unless  you  handled  the  eggs  care- 
lessly and  then  your  incubator  may 
not  be  any  good,  etc.,  etc." 

A  few  days  after  the  hatch  T  met  the 
publisher  of  the  paper  in  which  I  saw 
the  ad.  and  asked  him  what  could 
be  done  to  recover  the  loss,  or,  if  the 
breeder  would  send  me  another  lot  of 
eggs.  The  publisher  said  the  breeder 
had  100  breeders  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  supply  me  with  hen  eggs.  When 
I  called  his  attention  to  only  100  breed- 
ers to  supply  the  immense  trade  which 
two  pages  of  advertisements  secured 
him,  he  turned  around  and  went  away. 
Another  instance  in  which  a  man  is 
blinded  by  money. 

If  the  big  breeder  could  move 
among  the  small  breeders  for  a  single 
day  he  would  learn  a  lesson  which  it 
would  do  well  for  him  to  remember, 
unless  he  is  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case 
of  the  average  breeder.  A  square  deal 
and  a  satisfied  buyer  secures  the  breed- 
er a  lot  of  free  advertisement  and  good 
will. 


Now,  such  practice  should  be  uni- 
versally condemned,  especially  by  the 
publishers,  which  advertise  the  busi- 
ness. A  thorough  investigation  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  breeder  should  be 
made  before  his  advertisement  is  ac- 
cepted. Of  course  sometimes  crooks 
creep  into  the  advertising  columns  of 
a  good  paper  unawares.  But,  as  all 
advertisements  are  supposed  to  be  paid 
in  advance,  reparation  could  be  made 
if  the  complaint  is  reported  immedi- 
ately.— F.  Christman. 


An  Open  Letter 

Editor  The  Feather,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir. — There  was  held  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  June  27,  a  meeting 
of  interest  to  poultrymen  throughout 
the  country  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
will  write  it  up  for  your  readers. 

A  conference  was  called  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Colorado  Springs  Commer- 
cial Club.  Those  being  invited  were  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  club, 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Pike's 
Peak  Poultry  Association  and  three 
representatives  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines — H.  M.  Cottrell,  Agricultural 
Commissioner;  A.  T.  Steinel,  editor 
Southwest  Trail;  A.  R.  Brasted,  com- 
mercial agent. 

H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines,  stated  that  three  years  ago  he 
made,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Dow- 
ney, expert  poultryman,  an  investiga- 
tion in  Colorado  and  they  found  that 
the  poultrymen  were  averaging  $2  per 
hen  a  year  above  the  cost  of  feed.  Re- 
cently four  Rock  Island  men  have  been 
investigating  conditions  around  Colo- 
rado Springs  and  found  that  the  com- 
mercial poultrymen  were  making  from 
$1.50  to  $3  per  hen  a  year  above  the 
cost  of  feed;  one  man  on  three  acres 
selling  $2,200  worth  of  eggs  yearly  to 
one  customer;  another  with  400  to  500 
hens,  averaging  14  dozen  eggs  per  hen 
per  year;  another,  with  a  flock  of  2,000 
hens,  getting  22  eggs  per  hen  a  month 
through  the  winter.  Colorado  sends 
out  $4,000,000  a  year  for  eggs  and  poul- 
try and  would  buy  twice  as  much  if 
fresh  products  were  available.  There 
is  an  opportunity  in  Colorado  Springs 
for  5,000  expert  poultrymen  and  their 
families  to  make  a  specialty  of  egg  pro- 
duction; an  establishment  for  hatching 
and  shipping  day-old  chicks  all  over 
the  United  States  and  for  an  incuba- 
tor factory  to  make  machines  for  high 
altitude  and  dry  climates. 

A.  T.  Steinel  reported  the  establish- 
ment of  an  egg  center  in  the  farming 
district  east  of  Colorado  Springs  with 
several  farmers  keeping  500  to  1,000 
hens  and  getting  $1.85  and  upwards 
per  hen  a  year. 

J.  F.  Burns,  the  mining  millionaire, 
president  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Poultry 
Association,  reported  that  the  associa- 
tion had  80  members  and  over  $150,000 
invested  in  poultry  plants  and  that 
they  were  producing  eggs  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  12  cents  a  dozen  and  that 
there  was  an  unlimited  market  through 
five  mining  States  at  30  to  60  cents  a 
dozen.  Hatches  average  50  per  cent 
and  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
hatched  were  raised.  The  Poultry  As- 
sociation has  spent  two  years  solving 
the  poultry  problems  due  to  high  alti- 
tude and  dry  climate  and  their  experi- 
ence is  free  to  every  new  poultryman. 


It  was  decided  to  make  a  joint  move- 
ment of  the  Colorado  Springs  Commer- 
cial Club,  the  Pike's  Peak  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Rock  Island  Lines  to 
make  Colorado  Springs  one  of  the 
greatest  poultry  centers  of  the  coun- 
try, with  5,000  or  more  poultry  plants. 

The  Commercial  Club  issues  a 
weekly  bulletin  for  tourists  and  will 
have  a  new  poultry  story  in  each  issue. 
This  bulletin  will  reach  over  100,000 
tourists  this  summer.  The  poultry  as- 
sociation will  gather  accurate  data  for 
these  stories  and  the  daily  papers  will 
give,  three  to  four  times  a  week,  re- 
liable stories  furnished  by  the  poultry 
association.  The  Rock  Island  Lines 
will  make  a  special  feature  of  Colorado 
Springs  poultry  raising  in  their  paper, 
the  Southwest  Trail,  and  will  send  this 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  American  Poultry  Association 
holds  its  35th  annual  meeting  at  Den- 
ver beginning  August  7,  and  the  mem- 
bers will  go  to  Colorado  Springs 
August  14.  Look  over  Colorado  poultry 
raising  while  you  are  there. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  Cottrell. 


Personal 


Don't  be  afraid  of  the  liberal  use  of 
charcoal  for  your  fowls.  Give  it  to 
them  in  some  form  as  often  as  possible. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  water,  or  mixed 
in  the  feed,  or  fed  in  boxes  as  may  be 
preferred. 


Lloyd  S.  Johnson,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
the  well  known  breeder  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  has  purchased 
the  Malinda  Lee  Farm  at  Bealeton,  Va., 
and  will  hereafter  make  it  a  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  farm.  Mr.  John- 
son spent  the  entire  month  of  June 
walking  through  Virginia  for  his 
health  and  looking  for  a  suitable  place 
to  locate,  and  will  in  the  near  future 
write  a  full  description  of  his  outing, 
which  will  appear  in  the  Feather. 

USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  Ff  ED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.   Ask  yoor  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GINSENG  $25,000  from  one- half 
'        *^  acre.    Easily  grown 

throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Our  booklet 
No.  6  tell"  particulars.  Send  4c  for  postage- 
MeDOWELL GINSENG  GARDEN,Joplln,Mo. 
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Get  Busy   For  This  Big  Event 
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Where— HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 
When— OCTOBER  10-13,  1911 

PREMIUM     LISTS  READY 
H.  E.  BAKER,  Supt.    W.  F*.  SPAHR,  Secty. 

ENTRIES    CLOSE   SEPT.  2 Stir 


We  Will  Pay  a  Regular  Salary 

OF  FROM  $10  TO  $30  PER  WEEK 

Dependent  upon  the  number  of  subscriptions  received 

to  any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  of  reputable  character, 
who  possesses  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  will  act  as 
our  representative  soliciting  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  Poultry  Husbandry. 

—Will  You  Join  the  Staff?— 

We  want  to  introduce  "Poultry  Husbandry"  into  the  homes,  and  to 
secure  as  an  annual  subscriber,  every  person  in  the  United  States 
who  breeds  or  is  in  any  way  interested  in  poultry,  and  desire  to  en- 
list the  services  of  capable,  trustworthy  parties  to  do  the  work.  We 
want  a  representative  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  look  after  our 
interests,  sending  us  a  reasonable  number  of  subscriptions  to 
"Poultry  Husbandry"  you  can  earn  a  substantial  weekly  income. 
Positively  not  one  cent  of  expense;  we  furnish  entire  working  out- 
fit free. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when 
the  best  subscription  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  before  your  territory  is  already  covered. 
Write  at  once,  addressing, 

Subscription  Department 

United  Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Box  B,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


GREAT    F»0  ULTRY  SHOW 


Editorial  Comment 


It  is  evident  that  something  must  be  clone 
with  the  1!)10  Standard  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  at  its  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  at  Denver,  August  7-9,  1911.  It  seems 
that  the  volume  of  protests  grows  each  day 
and  a  general  condition  of  unrest  pervades  the 
ranks  of  breeders  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Let  us  return  to  the  1905  Standard  until  the  newer 
one  is  carefully  revised  and  made  over  to  suit  the 
situation.  It  will  take  time,  patience,  and  brains 
to  do  the  work  right,  and  the  best  there  is  in  the 
association  should  be  brought  forward  at  this 
meeting.  Selfishness  should  be  thrown  aside,  and 
all  personal  differences  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
making  of  the  revise  of  the  new  edition,  and  the 
best  man  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work — 
then  hold  him  responsible.  The  past  fluke  is 
enough  to  disgust  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
association. 

*  ^  * 

From  all  quarters  of  the  compass  comes  the 
cheering  news  that  Denver  will  outdo  itself  in  its 
reception  of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 

*  * 

The  latest  census  shows  us  that  Dave  Nichol's 
Nutmeg  State  does  $988,653  in  poultry  a  year, 
besides  what  Dave  docs  himself.  It  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  census  of  1900  showed. 

*  * 

When  one  drifts  with  the  tide  there  is  no  use 
for  explaining. 

*  * 

* 

Poultry  Monthly  has  passed  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Poultry  Journal,  and  the  Poultry  Digest,  into 
the  making  of  the  National  Poultry  Magazine, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  first  number  of  the  latter 
publication  is  a  most  creditable  edition,  and  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  ones  which  formed  the  com- 
bination. Our  best  wishes  are  extended  to  its 
promoters  and  we  wish  them  a  long  life  and  pros- 
perity. 

*  * 

The  American  hen  is  cutting  quite  a  figure  in 
the  products  of  this  country7 — her  last  annual 
value  being  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
plus  as  much  as  never  went  through  the  business 
clearing  houses.  This  same  American  hen  will 
grow  in  value  each  year,  just  as  fast  as  the  farmers 
and  others  exert  themselves  in  her  production.  We 
might  reasonably  say  that  the  American  hen  has 
just  fairly  started  her  aeroplane  flight  for  the  high- 
est notch  in  our  agricultural  products.  Her  value 
as  a  money  maker  is  unquestioned,  and  her  great 
worth  to  the  financial  world  is  now  being  appreci- 
ated. 
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The  Publicity  Bureau  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
alive  and  doing  a  great  work  in  that  section  for 
the  poultry  business.  Its  Casey  Bulletin  is  simply 
great  and  deserves  much  thought.  The  opening 
paragraph  reads:  "Seventy-five  thousand  birds 
will  be  the  1912  output  of  I.  D.  Casey's  chicken 
factory  near  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  south  of  Spokane, 
if  the  owner's  plans,  now  in  preparation,  are  car- 
ried to  a  successful  conclusion."  It  is  evident  that 
Casey  is  counting  his  chickens  before  they  are 
hatc  hed,  and,  like  many  others,  he  will  do  all  these 
things  if  his  "plans  are  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion.'' It  is  these  conclusions  that  count  for 
much  in  the  poultry  business,  and  in  conclusion 
we  wish  Casey  well. 

«-  * 

When  turning  down  big  things  remember  that 
the  small  ones  go  with  them. 

*  * 

* 

When  a  man  is  so  small  that  he  can  only  see 
himself  it  is  time  for  him  to  start  growing. 

*  »  • 
* 

Laugh  with  each  day's  duties  and  concerns  and 
your  clays  will  be  laden  with  untold  pleasures  and 
happiness. 


The  census  for  1910  shows  that  New  Jersey 
produces  $2,221,735  annually  in  poultry  and  eggs. 
According  to  same  census,  Massachusetts  is  credit- 
ed with  $I?493,43(i  poultry  interests. 

•X-  * 

* 

The  Associated  Press  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing: "Lenox,  Mass.,  May  4. — Frank  P.  Palmer, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  has 
the  finest  flock  of  chickens  in  Massachusetts,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
During  the  year  ending  May  1  the  flock  of  100 
Pthode  Island  Reds  netted  him  an  actual  profit 
of  $5,475 — an  average  of  15  cents  a  day  for  each 
hen.  Mr.  Palmer  is  clamoring  for  an  early  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature  so  that  he  can  attend 
to  his  settings."  Now,  really,  this  is  most  astonish- 
ing, and  there  is  hardly  any  use  going  farther  in 
search  of  wealth.  Move  to  Massachusetts  and  get 
a  couple  of  flocks  of  this  strain  of  Rhode  Island 
Eeds  and  your  troubles  will  be  soon  o'er. 

*  * 
* 

Some  people's  enthusiasm  is  as  transparent  as 
distilled  water. 

*  * 

# 

Mrs.  Buff  Pock — "The  new  chef  must  have  been 
in  the  wood  business  before  he  came  here." 

Mr.  Buff  Rock — "Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the 
matter  now?" 

Mrs.  Buff  Rock — "The  dry  mash  he  has  been 
giving  us  lately  tastes  very  much  like  saw  dust,  and 
I  presume  he  will  be  expecting  me  to  lay  door 
knobs  soon." 

*  * 

* 

Mr.  L.  S.  Johnson,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  has  just  con- 
cluded a  walking  trip  through  Virginia,  and  has 
decided  to  locate  in  the  Bcaleton  Valley.  Mr. 
Johnson  promises  an  article  on  his  experiences  to 
the  readers  of  The  Feather  in  the  near  future. 
It  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting. 

-X-  -X- 

* 

"Judge,"  said  Miss  Plymouth  Rock,  "I  think 
you  are  perfectly  horrid  to  disqualify  me  at  this 
show." 

"But,"  said  the  judge  of  her  classes,  "a  lady  of 
quality  should  never  come  to  a  reputable  show 
with  feathers  on  her  legs  and  a  twisted  bonnet  on 
her  head." 

* 

You  should  be  making  your  plans  for  your  fall 
and  winter  advertising,  and  one  of  the  things  to 
remember  when  you  do  this  planning,  is  to  place 
The  Feather  on  your  list.  We  are  anticipating 
a  busy  season  and  we  want  you  to  get  your  share 
of  the  business. 
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Profitable  Turkey  Growing 


HERB  are  six  recognized  varieties  of 
turkeys  in  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection.  For  general  purposes  the 
Bronze  Turkey  is  considered  to  be  the 
best,  for  many  reasons.  They  are 
very  hardy,  we  might  say  the  hardiest 
of  all  turkeys;  good  layers,  and  the 
best  of  mothers.  A  Bronze  Turkey  will  lay 
from  eighteen  to  forty  eggs  a  year  under 
proper  management.  In  breeding  turkeys, 
a  person  shonld  select  stock  for  the  season  not 
later  than  the  first  of  December  preceding,  by 
selecting  out  the  finest  shaped  birds.  One  of  the 
most  particular  points  is  to  be  sure  that  their 
breast-bones  are  all  straight,  as  many  turkeys  have 
crooked  breast-bones.  When  speaking  of  the 
breast -bone,  we  might  say  that  it  is  the  bone  which 
runs  between  the  legs.  A  person  can  easily  ascer- 
tain whether  the  bone  is  crooked  or  not  by  catch- 
ing the  turkey  and  examining  the  breast  bone  by 
feeling  of  it.  If  the  stock  is  selected  early  in 
the  season,  say  not  later  than  December,  we  are 
quite  sure,  from  experience,  better  results  can  be 
attained.  It  takes  a  Bronze  Turkey  several  weeks 
to  get  wonted  to  a  place. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  one  male  bird 
shoidd  be  mated  to  from  five  to  eight  hens,  but  a 
good,  vigorous  male  is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
twenty-five  hens,  if  necessary.  But  right  here  we 
might  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  mate  one 
male  turkey  with  too  many  hens,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  male  only  has  one  connection  with 
the  female.  If  the  male  bird,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  should  not  fertilize  the  litter  of  eggs, 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  season  is  lost,  because 
if  the  female  has  been  served  by  the  male  bird  she 
will  go  off  and  make  her  nest,  lay  her  litter  of 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  not  being  fertilized,  the  same  is 
lost.  So  it  is  not  wise  to  depend  too  much  on  one 
male  bird  with  too  many  females.  One  of  the  best 
ways  I  know  of  to  overcome  that  difficidty  is  to 
have  two  male  birds,  with  any  number  of  hens 
from  five  to  twenty-five,  and  allowing  one  male 
bird  to  run  with  the  females  every  day  alternately  : 
a  great  deal  of  the  risk  spoken  of  above  will  be 
avoided;  but  under  no  consideration  allow  both 
toms  to  run  with  the  hens  at  the  same  time,  for 
as  a  rule  you  will  generally  make  a  failure.  After 
the  first  of  March  you  will  find  that  the  females 
will  begin  to  wander  a  little  away  from  home,  and 


By  J.  F.  CRANGLE 

this  is  about  the  time  they  are  beginning  to  look 
up  a  place  to  nest.  This  will  generally  occur 
about  two  weeks  before  they  begin  to  lay.  If  you 
wish  them  to  lay  near  by,  they  can  be  made  to  do 
so,  in  many  cases,  by  supplying  nests  for  them 
made  out  of  old  brush  or  boards  placed  together 
alongside  a  stone  wall.  The  females  like  to  hide 
themselves  away  when  they  lay,  but  with  ordinary 
farmers  who  only  have  from  five  to  ten  turkeys, 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  their  nests  by  keep- 
ing in  a  secluded  spot  and  watching  the  hen.  Do 
not  let  the  female  see  you,  for  sometimes  she  will 
not  go  to  her  nest  for  hours. 

In  many  of  the  Eastern  States  where  a  few  years 
ago  they  raised  hundreds  of  tons  of  turkeys,  they 
now  have  to  import  them  to  meet  the 'demand,  as 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  raise  them.  One  of 
the  main  causes  for  this  decline  in  the  raising  of 
turkeys  is,  I  think,  without  a  doubt,  in-breeding. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  to  invest  a  few 
dollars  for  a  male  bird,  and  they  usually  go  to  Tom 
Jones,  or  one  of  their  neighbors,  and  borrow  a 
torn,  and  this  thing  has  been  done  for  so  many 
years  in  the  past  that  the  vitality  of  the  turkey 
has  about  run  out,  and  by  doing  this,  it  lias  gotten 
so  low  that  it  created  disease,  and  I  reallv  think 


A  Pair  of  White  Mates 


that  many  of  the  turkey  diseases  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  at  present  have  been  caused  by 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  turkey,  as  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  variety  of  birds  in  which  the  vital 
forces  decrease  so  rapidly  by  in-breeding  as  the 
turkey.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible,  under  proper 
management,  to  raise  turkeys  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  farmers  in  general 
will  be  more  careful  about  not  in-breeding  and 
will  spend  a  few  dollars  in  order  to  get  a  good  male 
bird,  and  thus  introduce  new  and  hardy  blood  into 
their  stock,  they  will  be  able  to  raise  turkeys.  I 
would  advise  people  who  have  plenty  of  range  for 
their  birds  to  buy  a  half-wild  gobbler.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  pure  wild  gobbler  in  this 
country  imless  you  happen  to  run  across  one  by 
accident.  About  all  the  people  who  claim  to  have 
wild  turkeys  have  nothing  more  than  half-breeds ; 
but  with  these  you  get  enough  wild  blood  to  make 
the  offspring  very  much  stronger,  and  this  will  be 
very  noticeable  the  first  season. 

After  the  hen-turkey  commences  laying,  prob- 
ably in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  will  be  very 
cold  at  night,  almost  to  the  freezing-point,  and, 
therefore,  under  such  conditions,  the  eggs  should 
be  gathered  every  evening  and  marked  with  date 
of  getting  ;  then  they  should  be  placed  in  a  pan 
filled  with  bran  with  little  end  of  egg  down,  and 
then  the  whole  placed  in  a  cellar  or  any  cool  place, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  afterward  they  should 
lie  turned  every  day.  It  would  be  well  to  keep 
them  ten  or  twelve  days,  hut  would  not  advise 
keeping  them  after  that  time,  as  perhaps  not  so 
many  of  them  would  hatch!  When  these  eggs  are 
taken  out  of  the  nest,  a  glass  egg  should  be  placed 
in  the  nest  in  order  to  keep  the  turkey  there,  other- 
wise when  she  comes  back  to  lay  and  finding  no 
eggs  in  the  nest,  as  a  rule  she  will  desert  the  nest 
and  look  up  another  one  and  lay  elsewhere.  You 
will  find  that  a  good  mother  will  cover  her  eggs  all 
up  with  grass,  so  that  in  looking  for  the  nest  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful,  as  otherwise  you  may 
step  into  it.  An  ordinary  turkey-hen  will  cover 
eighteen  eggs.  If  she  lays  any  more  than  that 
number,  I  take  the  extra  ones  and  put  them  under 
a  common  hen,  setting  this  hen  and  the  turkey  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  are  afraid  your  eggs  are 
going  to  be  too  old.  put  the  oldest  of  them  under 
the  common  hen.  She  may  hatch  out  a  week 
ahead  of  the  turkey,  but  as  soon  as  the  turkey-hen 
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A  Fine  Flock  in  Pasture 


hatches  out  her  eggs,  give  all  of  the  poults  to  her. 
Be  sure  there  are  no  lice  or  vermin  on  the  hen 
when  she  hatches.  It  is  also  well,  when  you 
transfer  the  poults  from  the  common  hen  to  the 
turkey-mother,  to  dust  them  well  with  insect 
powder  of  some  kind.  It  takes  twenty-nine  days 
to  hatch  turkey  egg*.  After  the  twenty-nine  days 
are  up,  if  the  turkey  does  not  leave  her  nest,  do 
not  disturh  her,  because  many  times  she  stays  on 
the  nest  twenty-four  hours  after  the  young  poults 
are  hatched.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  to  give 
the  poults  time  to  gain  strength  in  their  legs  after 
hatching.  One  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of  to  over- 
come this  is  to  take  a  little  stale  bread  moistened 
with  milk,  put  it  gently  near  the  nest,  near  enough 
that  the  turkey-hen  may  get  something  to  eat,  and 
if  the  young  poults  are  hungry,  she  will  call  them 
out.  ff  she  does  not  appear  inclined  to  move,  do 
not  disturb  her.  Tt  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find 
(jut  whether  or  not  she  has  hatched  any  poults,  for, 
as  a  rule,  you  will  find  the  broken  egg-shells 
scattered  near  the  nest.  At  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  if  you  see  no  signs  of  the  young  tur- 
keys, it  is  well  to  investigate  the  matter  by  raising 
the  turkey  off  the  nest  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  eggs  are  unfertile  or  not.  If  they  should  prove 
to  be  unfertile,  the  best  way  is  to  shut  up  the 
female  turkey  for  four  or  five  days  in  a  coop  large 
enough  for  her  to  get  a  little  exercise  in,  give  her 
food  and  water  and  a  place  to  dust  herself  in.  If 
this  happens  early  in  the  season,  within  three  or 
four  weeks  she  will  commence  to  lay  again. 

One  of  the  best  places  in  which  to  let  the  hen- 
turkey  run  with  the  poults  is  a  field  where  the 
grass  is  short.  As  a  rule  a  pasture  is  very  good — 
woodland  is  very  suitable.  Keep  them  out  of 
meadows  and  grain  fields  until  after  the  grain  and 
hay  are  harvested,  because  the  wet  vegetation  is 
very  bad  for  the  young  poults,  as  it  chills  and  sets 
them  back  in  their  growth. 

You  will  always  find  the  finest  and  strongest 
turkeys  where  they  are  given  free  range,  as  much 
range  as  possible.  As  a  rule  they  will  not  wander 
far  from  home,  tinder  proper  management  you 
can  place  turkeys  anywhere  on  the  farm  you  wish, 
and  by  teaching  them  to  roost  in  one  particular 
place,  they  will  come  to  regard  this  as  their  home 
and  will  know  no  other,  and  you  will  always  find 
them  wherever  they  have  been  taught  to  roost. 
This  can  be  done  by  watching  them  at  night  for  a 
few  times  in  succession  and  driving  them  to  the 
place  where  you  want  them  to  stay,  and  just  before 


dark  they  will  go  up  in  the  trees  or  on  a  roust  that 
has  been  put  up.  » 

With  the  right  kind  of  breeding  stock,  turkeys 
at  Thanksgiving  time  should  weigh  about  as  fol- 
lows: Toms,  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds;  hens,  ten 
.  to  fourteen  pounds. 

There  are  two  things  which  have  to  be  done  in 
order  to  have  good  success  in  breeding.  One  of 
them  is  that  you  have  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
breeding  stock,  and  the  other  is  to  feed  them 
properly.  Those  are  the  two  main  things  and  the 
only  requirements. 

The  proper  way  to  feed  breeding  stock  is  to  be 
very  careful  and  not  over-fatten  them.  Of  course 
all  turkeys  are  fed  principally  on  corn  before 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  as  many  of  them 
are  dressed  for  table  purposes  at  that  time.  As 
soon  as  the  breeding  stock  has  been  selected,  they 
should  be  fed  on  entirely  different  lines.  The 
principal  food  from  that  time  up  until  the  hen 
commences  to  lay  should  be  oats.  The  best  way  to 
feed  oats  is  to  scald  them,  hut  if  a  person  does  not 
care  to  do  this,  they  can  be  fed  on  just  ordinary 
oats  with  the  hulls  on.  During  the  very  coldest 
weather  in  Januarv  and  February,  I,  perhaps, 


would  feed  them  a  little  corn  at  night,  but  never 
any  in  the  morning,  and  at  night-time  feed  them 
no  more  of  it  than  they  will  eat  up  cleanly  within 
live  or  ten  minutes  after  giving  it  to  them.  Where 
the  turkej^s  have  range  around  a  barnyard,  a  per- 
son must  be  very  careful  not  to  over-fatten  them, 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  necessary  to  feed  them  at 
night,  and  under  such  conditions  I  would  feed 
corn  only  about  three  times  a  week,  all  other  feeds 
to  be  oats. 

Another  food  which  we  think  is  necessary  for 
turkeys  to  keep  thein  in  good  health  is  ground 
charcoal,  but  be  sure  not  to  have  it  ground  fine,  as 
turkeys  will  eat  it  better  when  it  is  very  coarse. 
On  a  farm  they  can  ordinarily  find  all  the  grit 
that  is  necessary  for  them  to  have,  but  I  think  the 
eggs  will  hatch  better  if  the  turkeys  have  oyster 
shells.  These  also  need  to  be  ground  coarsely. 
If  the  turkey  has  not  enough  lime  to  properly 
supply  the  egg,  the  shell  will  be  very  porous,  and 
many  of  the  germs  will  die  on  this  account.  The 
oyster  shell  should  be  set  around  in  small  boxes 
where  the  turkeys  can  get  at  it  handily. 

Under  no  consideration  breed  from  a  diseased 
turkey.  A  turkey  that  you  know  has  been  sick,  or 
is  sick,  it  is  much  better  to  kill  than  have  it  run- 
ning with  the  breeding  stock. 

When  the  gobblers  mate  with  the  hens,  should 
they  be  extra  heavy  and  the  females  extra  light,  it 
is  well  to  see  that  the  male  does  not  tear  the  female 
on  her  back.  A  very  good  thing  to  prevent  this 
is  to  file  clown  the  toenails  of  the  male,  as  many 
times  they  will  slip  off  the  wings  and  rip  the 
female  open.  Should  you  ever  find  a  female  that 
has  been  torn  open,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  discover 
it  by  her  actions  after  being  tread,  or  more 
especially  the  next  day,  as  she  will  be  lame  and 
her  wings  will  droop,  it  is  best  to  catch  her  at  once 
and  examine  the  wound,  as  most  generally  they 
can  be  saved  by  sewing  up  the  same.  This  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  do.  One  person  should 
hold  the  turkey  and  another  one  do  the  sewing. 
Pull  the  feathers  away  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  with  some  warm  water  moisten  them 
so  that  they  will  stay  back  while  you  are  putting 
in  the  stitches.  The  wound  should  be  washed  out 
thoroughly  with  witchhazel,  or  should  you  have 
none,  with  warm  water.  Do  this  with  a  soft 
sponge.  Then  take  a  long,  fine  needle  with  silk 
thread,  draw  the  edges  of  the  skin  around  the 
wound  together  over  it  so  that  the  parts  meet  as 
they  should  be.    Now  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
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wound,  gradually  draw  the  edges  of  the  skin  to- 
gether over  the  wound  as  you  stitch  until  the 
aperture  is  all  closed  up.  Many  times  I  have  taken 
as  many  as  fifty  stitches  in  one  wound.  Bathe  the 
wound  every  two  or  three  days  with  witch  hazel. 
It  is  well  to  keep  this  particular  hen  in  a  pen  by 
herself  for  two  or  three  days.  The  period  of  con- 
finement depends  entirely  on  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  wound,  but  as  a  rule  after  two  or  three  days 
slie  can  be  liberated  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

As  a  rule  many  young  turkeys  are  killed  by 
over-feeding.  On  large-  farms  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  once  a  day  where  the  turkeys 
have  plenty  of  range.  Young  turkeys  can  live  on 
insects  and  many  little  grasses  which  they  relish. 
During  the  berry  season,  especially  when  wild 
strawberries  are  ripe,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
little  turkeys  pick  and  eat  them.  In  seasons  when 
there  is  a  good  crop  of  grasshoppers  the  turkeys 
will  live  almost  entirely  on  them.  Where  young 
turkeys  have  to  be  fed,  the  best  food  I  know  of  is 
stale  bread,  but  be  sure  the  bread  is  not  sour. 
When  speaking  of  stale  bread  I  mean  any  kind  of 
bread  three  or  four  days  old.  It  is  very  nice  to 
moisten  this  bread  with  sweet  milk;  clabbered  milk 
is  also  very  good  for  the  young  turkeys.  Put  it 
in  a  pan  on  the  ground  where  they  can  get  at  it 
easily.  During  the  very  warmest  weather  of  sum- 
mer it  is  important  to  keep  the  turkeys  hungry, 
for  if  you  do  not  there  is  great  danger  of  their 
having  bowel  trouble. 

The  foregoing  is  a  plan  for  feeding  young  tur- 
keys where  they  have  free  range,  but  if  you  are 
on  limited  range,  the  best  plan  I  know  is  to  take 
three  boards,  make  a  trangular  pen  fourteen  inches 
high,  nut  the  young  poults  inside  of  it  with  the 
mother,  and  feed  them  there  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  jump  over  the  boards.  As  a  rule  after 
that  time  it  will  be  all  right  to  give  them  free 
range. 

Many  people  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
ben-turkey  in  a  coop  to  keep  her  near  her  young, 
but  this  is  not  true,  as  she  will  stay  by  the  little 
ones  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  her  away. 
Where  the  young  poults  are  confined  in  a  pen  as 
above  described,  it  is  necessary,  when  they  are 
young,  to  feed  them  four  times  a  day  with  stale 
bread  moistened  with  milk,  and  give  them  fresh 
water  or  clabbered  milk,  also  four  times  a  day.  It 
is  also  very  good  to  give  them  a  little  red  pepper 
mixed  in  with  the  bread  about  twice  a  week,  as  it 
seems  to  tone  them  up  a  little.  Should  you  find 
that  the  young  turkeys  are  drooping  and  do  not 
seem  to  pick  up,  the  very  first  thing  to  look  for  is 
lice.  If  young  turkeys  are  lousy  it.  is  impossible 
to  raise  them.  Hen-turkeys  generally  keep  free 
from  lice,  but  some  are  the  same  as  human  beings, 
very  filthy,  and  all  the  young  poults  they  will  ever 


have  will  be  lousy,  the  same  as  the  mother.  In 
looking  for  lice  it  is  best  to  examine  the  little 
wings,  as  generally  you  will  find  them  in  the  quills, 
or  where  the  quills  should  be.  They  can  be  killed 
by  using  Dalmatian  Powder  or  any  other  good 
insect  powder,  by  dusting  them  with  it.  After 
dusting  them  with  Dalmatian  Powder  they  will 
look  like  a  little  yellow  ball,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  will  commence  to  brighten  up.  I  feed  them 
stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  for  about  four 
weeks,  or  until  the  young  poults  are  able  to  take 
hard  food;  then,  when  they  have  limited  range 
and  have  to  be  fed,  I  would  feed  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  alternately,  but  both  grains  should 'be  scald- 
ed and  not  fed  to  them  until  it  has  cooled.  If  your 
poults  should  have  diarrhea  from  any  cause, 
usually  one  feed  of  boiled  rice  will  stop  all  bowel 
trouble.  Just  give  them  what  they  will  eat  up 
cleanly. 

I  commence  to  feed  all  turkeys  the  first  of 
October,  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October, 
in  getting  them  ready  for  Thanksgiving  or  for  the 
markets.  They  should  be  fed  morning  and  night, 
but  never  feed  them  more  than  they  will  eat  up 
cleanly.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  caused 
sometimes  by  giving  them  too  much  to  eat.  At 
the  time  you  start  to  feed  them  you  should  only 
give  them  sparingly  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days, 
giving  it  to  them  night  and  morning.  The 
principal  food  from  October  until  the  first  of  De- 
cember will  be  corn,  either  whole  or  cracked. 
Above  all  things  do  not  feed  any  new  corn.  I  have 
seen  very  bad  effects  result  from  feeding  new  corn, 
and  have  seen  large  flocks  of  turkeys  knocked  out 
from  this  cause.  It  gives  them  diarrhea  and  they 
get  it  into  their  systems  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
stop  it.  Even  after  you  have  stopped  it  you  have 
lost  so  much  time  in  getting  rid  of  it  that  they  do 
not  recover  for  weeks. 

As  a  rule  most  of  the  turkeys  will  be  fat  and  fit 
to  kill  at  Thanksgiving  time,  but  there  may  be  a 
few  that  will  have  to  be  carried  over  until  Christ- 
mas. Many  people  advocate  shutting  up  turkeys, 
confining  them  in  order  to  fatten  them.  I  have 
tried  this  plan  and  found  it  to  be  a  failure.  Many 
times  people  can  not  understand  why  their  turkeys 
are  not  as  fat  as  they  should  be,  but  almost  in- 
variably you  will  find  that  they  feed  them  in  con- 
finement, and  the  turkeys  could  not  stand  it, 
especially  for  a  long  period  of  several  weeks.  The 
best  way  we  know  of  is  to  give  them  fres  range, 
for  generally  you  will  find  that  turkeys  will  not 
wander  far  away  from  the  farm  buildings  in  the 
fall  when  the  weather  becomes  cool.  They  will 
eat  their  morning's  feed  and  most  of  the  time 
during  the  cold  winter  Anil  lie  down  in  a  warm 
place  and  sun  themselves.  If  the  turkeys  are  -hut 
up  about  five  days  before  the  time  you  wish  to 


dress  them,  I  think  they  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

A  great  many  people  think  turkeys  need  to  have 
shelter  in  the  way  of  a  building.  That  idea  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  best  possible  way  of  keeping 
turkeys  in  good  health  is  to  have  them  roost  away 
from  buildings,  perhaps  in  trees  or '  in  a  place 
sheltered  from  the  winds.  I  have  known  turkeys 
to  sit  out  in  trees  with  the  thermometer  fifteen 
to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  and  be  much  healthier 
than  turkeys  that  were  inside  a  building.  The 
only  thing  about  it  is  this.  Turkeys  can  stand 
any  kind  of  cold  weather  if  they  are  roosting  in 
a  lee  place  where  the  wind  does  not  blow  too  hard 
so  that  they  can  keep  their  heads  under  their 
wings.  I  have  seen  turkeys  in  trees  outside  in  a 
snow  and  rain  storm  with  the  wind  blowing  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  colder  it  got 
the  higher  up  they  would  want  to  go,  instead  of 
wanting  to  come  down. 

NOTES. 

The  ordinary  turkey  of  a  few  years  ago,  as  bred 
by  the  average  farmer,  would  weigh  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Toms,  about  twenty  pounds ;  hens,  about 
six  pounds.  The  standard  turkey  now  weighs : 
Young  toms,  eight  months  old,  twenty-four 
pounds;  hens,  ten  pounds.  Where  an  old- 
fashioned  turkey  weighed  eight  pounds,  the 
modern  turkey  now  weighs  twenty  pounds.  One 
of  the  largest  of  the  old-fashioned  toms  weighed 
twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds,  but  the  standard 
torn  of  today  weighs  thirty-five  pounds  or  more. 

Understand,  as  a  rule,  a  hen-turkey  will  never 
want  to  be  served  but  once. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  can  stand  confinement 
much  better  than  the  Bronze,  and  will  endure  it 
almost  as  well  as  a  hen.  They  will  lay  about  the 
same  number  of  eggs  as  the  Bronze. 

The  ISTarragansett  is  a  very  nice  turkey,  but  no 
better  than  the  Bronze ;  in  fact,  not  so  good,  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  large  and  not  quite  so  nicely 
shaped.  But  the  N~arragansetts  are  next  to  the 
Br  onze  in  general  utility. 

There  are  the  Bronze,  ISTarragansett,  White  Hol- 
land, Black,  Buff  and  Slate  Turkeys.  The  Buff 
and  Slate  Turkeys  are,  for  practical  purposes,  no 
good,  and  are  only  kept  as  a  matter  of  fancy  for 
their  color  and  are  very  small  and  inferior  to 
either  of  the  other  varieties.  The  only  turkeys 
which  are  fit  to  breed  are  the  Bronze,  Narragan- 
setts,  and  White  Hollands,  simply  because  the 
others  are  too  small.  The  Narragansetts  are  almost 
extinct,  as  there  are  but  very  few  of  them  bred. 
The  White  Hollands  are  the  gentlest  of  the  three 
varieties  by  far. 
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Poultry  on  the  Farm  as  It  Used  to  Be 


MICHAEL  K.  BOYER,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


NLY 


has  the  American 
effort  at  poultry 


late  year 
farmer  made  any  r< 

culture.  With  him  poultry  was  a 
branch  tolerated  only  by  custom,  and 
not  that  he  believed  there  was  any 
moneyed  value  in  it.  Unlike  the 
peasants  of  France,  he  did  not  regard 
fowls  as  an  addition  to  Ids  income,  but 
rather  a  "necessary  evil." 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
facilities,  for  on  the  average  farm  are  natural  ad- 
vantages that  the  regular  poultryman  must  pay 
dearly  for.  It  was  the  lack  of  interest  that  kept 
him  from  giving  the  matter  any  consideration. 

Later  on,  as  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment began  to  issue  Bulletins  on  poultry  sub- 
jects, and  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  made 
experiments,  and  the  Fanners'  Institutes  employ- 
ed poultry  lecturers,  and  the  agricultural  press 
gave  up  liberal  space  to  the  interests  of  poultry 
for  profit,  the  farmer  "sat  up  and  took  notice." 
Today  on  the  majority  of  farms  the  poultry  section 
has  proved  to  be  a  mortgage  lifter,  and  realizes  an 
income  when  other  crops  fail. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers 
for  having  taken  the  initial  step  in  extensive 
poultry  culture.  They  combine  poultry  with  ber- 
ries, poultry  with  gardening  and  poultry  with 
dairying.  They  realize  a  winter  income  of  no 
small  account,  and.  in  a  number  of  instances, 
poultry  commands  half  of  the  attention  and  terri- 
tory of  the  whole  farm. 

That  poultry  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was  unprofitable  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
methods  of  that  day  and  those  now  in  vogue. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  housing.  The 
farmer  would  go  to  extremes.  The  fowls  were 
compelled  to  either  roost  upon  the  limbs  of  trees 
or  on  shed  roofs,  wagons,  or  other  farming  imple- 
ments; or  a  tight-fitting  house  would  be  erected, 
so  snuglv  built  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  fresh  air  to  enter.  The  result  of  either  extreme 
meant  trouble.  Fowls  roosting  outdoors,  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  weather,  not  only  had  to  battle  with 
colds,  but  the  chilled  bodies  resulted  in  cutting 
down  the  egg  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tight-fitting  houses, 
while  they  excluded  the  cold  air  at  night,  pro- 
duced severe  colds  from  the  fact  that  the  fowls, 
crowding  together  on  the  roost,  would  sweat  dur- 
ing the  night,  and,  with  these  sweated  bodies,  al- 


lowed out  doors  early  on  cold,  frosty  mornings, 
very  quickly  were  beset  with  colds  if  not  epidemics 
of  roup. 

How  different  with  the  poultryman  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  flis  fowls  are  kept  in  open-front  houses, 
thus  given  all  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  without 
being  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  deep  snows,  or  hard 
winds.  Poultry  kept  in  that  state  rarely  ever 
suffer  from  colds,  and  keeping  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition are  in  the  proper  trim  for  giving  a  good 
egg  account.  These  open-front  houses  are  of  the 
scratching-shed  order,  wire-netting  fronts,  with 
muslin  curtains  drawn  down  over  the  wire  in 
winter  whenever  there  is  danger  of  drifting  snows. 

It  is  a  fact  that  very  little  sickness  visits  the 
flocks  of  the  veteran  poultryman  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  constantly  using  preventive  measures, 
thus  warding  off  sickness,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  that  he  adopts  is  the  free  admittance 
of  fresh  air  into  the  house. 

The  farmer  formerly  employed  too  much  glass. 
The  sun  shining  on  this  glass  made  it  nice  and 
warm  during  the  day  time,  but  radiated  cold  at 
night.  The  present-day  poultryman  has  one-half 
of  his  windows  made  of  glass,  and  the  other  half 
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ol  muslin.  The  latter  admits  fresh  air  without 
causing  a  draught. 

The  old-time  roosts  were  built  on  a  slant,  very 
much  like  the  seats  in  a  circus  tent.  At  night  the 
fowls  would  fight  for  the  highest  point,  often 
throwing  other  ones  to  the  ground  and  injuring 
them.  Besides  those  above  were  compelled  to  in- 
hale what  fold  odors  might  arise  from  below, 
fowls  flying  from  these  high  perches  frequently 
alighted  on  pebbles  or  hard  substances,  causing 
bumble  foot. 

The  standard  roost  today  is  built  on  a  level,  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  dropping  platform 
below. 

In  our  forefathers'  days  the  droppings  were  al- 
lowed to  collect  until  regular  mountains  of  them 
would  arise,  and  about  once  a  year  (at  corn-plant- 
ing time)  this  manure  would  be  removed.  The 
ammonia  caused  by  this  disturbance  was  so  strong 
that  it  became  most  unbearable  to  those  who  had 
the  unpleasant  task  to  clean  it  up.  For  a  whole 
year,  each  night,  the  fowls  were  compelled  to  en- 
dure this  unhealthful  odor. 

The  veteran  poultryman  cleans  up  at  least  once 
a  week,  oftener  when  possible.  Sanitary  housing 
compels  frequent  cleanings. 

Those  who  kept  fowls  and  chicks  in  runs  would 
allow  the  latter  to  become  tainted,  never  thinking 
of  disinfecting  by  planting  a  green  crop  in  them. 
The  result  was  the  soil  became  a  hot  bed  for  the 
gape  worm  and  thousands  of  promising  little 
chicks  were  annually  slain  by  this  dreaded  disease. 

The  veteran  poultryman  believes  in  having  a 
double  yard  to  each  house  so  that  he  may  sow  the 
one  section  to  a  green  crop  while  the  fowls  are 
occupying  the  other.  This  gives  a  chance  to  secure 
green  food  as  well  as  to  disinfect  the  soil. 

Lice  in  the  poultry  house  for  ages  has  been  the 
great  drawback,  and  it  would  lie  almo  t  impossible 
to  gather  the  eggs  without  coming  in  contact  with 
these  pesky  creatures.  No  wonder  there  were  lice 
present  with  all  such  filth.  Besides,  the  broody 
hens  were  set  right  in  the  regular  hen  house,  and 
if  there  is  a  better  louse-manufacturing  machine 
than  a  broody  hen  it  is  not  generally  known. 

The  up-to-date  poultryman  keeps  his  premises 
constantly  clean ;  he  disinfects,  he  paints  the 
roosts  and  nests  every  week  or  two  with  kerosene 
oil  or  a  reliable  louse  paint;  lie  sots  his  hens  out- 
doors in  barrel  nests,  or  in  some  building  away 
from  the  hen  house,  and  he  uses  tobacco  stems,  in- 
stead of  hay  or  straw,  in  the  nests  of  both  the  lav- 
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ing  and  sotting  hens.  He  is  thus  able  to  keep  lice 
at  bay. 

On  the  farm,  too,  the  old  and  young  stock  were 
allowed  to  range  in  common.  The  older  fowls 
would  drive  the  younger  ones  away  from  the  feed 
trough,  and  continually  nag  them  so  that  they 
would  he  slow  at  mating.  At  night  these  young- 
sters perched  with  the  old  fowls,  and  their  roosts, 
generally  round  poles,  would  cramp  the  breast 
bones  of  the  little  ones,  not  only  giving  them 
crooked  breast-bones,  but  leading  on-to  indigestion. 

The  poultryman  never  allows  the  old  and  young 
to  mingle  together.  As  near  as  possible  the  latter 
are  separated  according  to  age,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  roost  until  they  have  almost  reached  the 
age  of  maturity. 

The  principal  ration  on  the  farm  was  corn.  It 
was  the  accepted  "chicken  feed."  Being  fed  ex- 
clusively it  led  on  to  all  sorts  of  trouble — indiges- 
tion, overfat,  etc.,  followed  by  sudden  deaths — 
dying  on  the  nest  or  falling  off  the  roost,  due  to 
apoplexy.  Not  knowing  the  real  cause  of  the 
fatality  the  cry  would  go  up  that  cholera  was  de- 
stroying their  flocks,  when,  possibly,  there  was  not 
a  case  of  cholera  within  a  hundred  miles. 

The  poultryman  of  today  feeds  a  variety,  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Corn  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  but 
it  is  only  one  of  many.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats,  with 
their  by-products  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats,  together  with  beef  scraps,  and  such 
"side  dishes"  as  charcoal,  oystershell  and  grit,  be- 
sides all  the  green  food  they  will  eat,  make  up  the 
poultryman's  bill  of  fare.  That  ration  not  only 
keeps  the  fowls  in  the  best  of  health,  but  also  pro- 
duces eggs,  and  grows  feather,  bone  and  muscle. 

A  still  greater  mistake  made  by  the  old-time 
farmers  was  the  harboring  of  common,  dunghill 
stock.  A  regular  haphazard  mixture  of  everything 
in  the  fowl  line,  inbred  and  poorly  bred.  There 
were  large  and  small-sized  fowls,  all  conditions. 
ITow  could  it  be  hoped  that  mongrels  would  lay 
eggs  at  times  when  prices  were  highest? 

But  mongrel  ism  is  fast  dying  out.  Today  pure- 
breds  is  the  rule,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  pure- 
bred stock  will  give  far  better  financial  returns 
than  will  the  scrub  stock  that  was  formerly  found 
on  the  farms. 

Free  range  was  the  order.  On  very  few  places 
could  be  found  regular  poultry  yards.  For  young 
stock  intended  for  breeding,  free  range  is  just  the 
thing;  but  for  stock  desired  for  market  purposes 
it  is  all  wrong.  In  free  range  the  muscles  harden 
and  the  flesh  toughens.  A  year  old  fowl  in  the 
yards  of  a  poultiwrnan  is  more  tender  than  a  six 


months'  old  fowl  raised  on  range.  Besides  free 
range  stock  And  all  sorts  of  undesirable  food — 
garlic,  wild  stuff,  decayed  meat,  manure  piles,  and 
other  stuff  that  taints  their  flesh. 

It  is  also  so  with  eggs.  The  food  flavors  the  con- 
tents and  the  farmers'  eggs  very  often  had  a 
peculiar  odor,  especially  after  being  boiled.  The 
reputation  of  the  product  was  not  so  good  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  hens  on  range  would  hide 
their  nests,  and  every  now  and  then  these  would 
be  discovered  and  the  eggs  placed  in  the  basket  for 
market.  It  did  not  once  enter  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  gathered  them  that  in  all  likelihood 
they  were  spoiled  by  exposure  or  by  age.  Never- 
theless in  the  market  basket  they  went  and  carted 
off  to  the  village  store  where  they  were  given  in  ex- 
change for  merchandise. 

While  this  carelessness  was  bad,  an  equally  bad 
method  was  followed  in  exchanging  eggs  for  mer- 
chandise instead  of  for  cash. 

The  poultryman  of  today  yards  his  fowls  which 
excludes  the  possibility  of  hidden  nests,  and 
gathers  the  hen  fruit  several  times  a  day.  They 


are  then  placed  in  a  cool  room,  away  from  any  bad 
odors,  and  marketed,  generally,  the  next  day,  or  at 
the  longest  every  three  days.  Besides,  the  eggs  are 
duly  tested  before  shipment  (by  holding  them  up 
before  a  strong  lamp  light)  that  those  which  might 
contain  a  blood  clot  are  not  sent  out.  It  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  these  blood  clots  on  the  egg 
are  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute  blood  vessel — 
nothing  serious,  but  a  condition  that  is  distaste- 
ful to  a  weak  stomach  that  might  happen  to  open 
the  egg  at  breakfast  time. 

The  poultryman  does  not  trade  his  goods.  He 
seeks  a  good  cash  market  and  carefully  caters  to  it. 

Many  more  comparisons  could  be  made,  but 
what  has  been  given  are  sufficient  to  point  out 
wherein  the  farmer  made  grievous  mistakes  (and 
many  at  the  present  day  are  likewise  guilty)  which 
did  much  to  make  their  poultry  investments  un- 
profitable. 

The  poidtrvman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
the  matter  a  serious  study,  and  the  methods  he 
adopts  are  those  that  lead  to  the  greatest  profit  at 
the  least  possible  cost  and  risk. 
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By  R.  G.  DAWSON 


N  the  Indian  Runner  we  have  a  prolific 
layer,  surpassing  anything  in  the 
duck  line,  its  only  near  rival  in 
the  egg  business  being  the  Black 
Cayuga.  The  Indian  Runner  makes 
a  fine,  small  market  duck,  and  as  a 
table  fowl  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
cross-bred  Muscovy  and  Pekin,  which  is 
considered  without  an  equal. 

There  is  no  single  variety  of  ducks  which 
has  become  so  popular  or  so  widely  bred  as  the 
Indian  Runner.  One  reason  for  their  popularity 
is  their  productiveness,  which  equals  that  of  most 
varieties  of  chickens  in  egg  production.  Possess- 
ing these  good  qualities  it  is  strange  they  are  not 
more  widely  bred,  and.  are  a  most  valuable  duck 
for  the  Southern  and  Coast  States.  My  success 
with  these  birds  has  been  very  flattering,  and  I 
bred  and  exhibited  a  young  drake,  scoring  97 
points,  at  the  Racine  Poultry  Show,  under  Judge 
Besecker. 

The  White  Indian  Runner  is  a  sport  produced 
by  mating  fawn  and  white  birds  to  light-colored 
ones.  These  white  birds  will  no  doubt  become  as 
popular  as  has  the  fawn-colored  variety,  and  are 
more  easily  bred  to  standard  requirements.  When 
breeding  whites  you  will  naturally  have  a  flock 
uniform  in  color,  as  it  is  impossible  to  breed 
the  fawn-colored  birds  with  correct  uniform 
markings  and  shades. 

These  ducks  came  originally  from  India  to 
England,  where  they  were  crossed  with  the 
gray  duck  of  Cumberland.  From  this  founda- 
tion they  have  been  bred  to  a  higli  state  of  per- 
fection and  have  grown  popular  throughout  the 
world.  The  best  way  to  market  Runners  is  as 
broilers,  when  they  will  return  as  large  a  profit 
as  any  variety  of  chickens. 

We  feed  our  breeding  ducks  on  half  bran 
and  half  gluten  feed.  The  gluten  feed  is 
stronger  in  protein  than  bran,  and  costs  the 
same  price.  We  mix  this  feed  with  skimmed 
milk,  and  we  also  feed  ground  barley  mixed 
with  skimmed  milk.  For  the  young,  provide 
water  for  drink,  but. not  for  bathing  purposes. 
Give  plenty  of  grit  at  all  times.  A  good  feed 
for  the  first  ten  davs  is  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs,  and  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a  small 
amount  of  cornmeal.    A  small  amount  of  atten- 


tion will  go  a  long  ways  towards  success  with  these 
ducks,  and  when  we  think  of  the  great  demand  for 
them,  and  the  profit  to  be  had  from  breeding  them, 
we  can  but  wonder  why  more  of  them  are  not  bred. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  on  thousands  of  farms 
where  large  profits  can  be  mafic  by  raising  ducks 
and  geese. 

A  cross  between  the  Brown  China  Goose  and 
the  common  goose  of  India  was  the  original  pro- 
genitor of  the  African  Goose.  Why  they  are  called 
Africans  is  not  clearly  understood,  and  the  stand-' 
ard  adopted  this  name  in  1879.  They  grow  the 
heaviest  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  of  any  vari- 
ety. They  are  being  raised  very  extensively  around 
Watertown,  Wis.,  and  this  locality  has  become 
famous  for  raising  what  is  called  the  stuffed  goose, 
which  when  stuffed  and  marketed  bring  the  very 
highest  market  price  and  the  demand  is  not  half 
supplied.  African  ganders  are  used  almost  al- 
together for  breeding  as  they  are  the  most  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  have  great  size.  These  ganders 
(Africans)  are  crossed  on  common  or  grade 
geese,  and  this  cross  is  the  most  profitable  to  pro- 
duce the  stuffed  goose.  These  will  grow  the 
largest  of  all  varieties,  either  pure-bred  or  crossed, 
and  one  specimen,  cross-bred,  weighed  thirty- 
eight    pounds    and    was    sold    for  thirty-eight 


Theyillustrations  used  on  this  page  are  made  from  photographs  furnished 
bv  Mr  Dawson,  and  taken  trom  his  own  birds.  Such  a  group  of  plates  gives 
a  most  excellent  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  stock  which  he  breeds.  His  speci- 
alty is  water  fowl — ducks  and  geese  of  the  most  popular  and  profitable  varieties. 


cents  per  pound,  bringing  the  neat  sum  of  $14.44. 

The  market  price  is  established,  and  remains 
practically  the  same  each  year.  The  average  weight 
per  goose  of  a  farmer's  consignment  fixes  the  price 
he  gets.  For  example,  a  bunch  of  fifty  geese  sent 
to  market  averaging  twenty-nine  pounds,  he  gets 
twenty-nine  cents  per  pound.  The  livers  from 
these  geese  sell  for  $5  to  $6  per  dozen  in  New 
York.  The  pure-bred  Africans  grow  as  large  as 
any  variety  of  geese,  are  more  active  than  either 
the  Toulouse  or  Embden,  and  are  somewhat  better 
layers,  their  eggs  averaging  larger  and  are  more 
fertile.  They  are  also  more  of  an  ornamental 
variety  than  either  the  Embden  or  Toulouse,  and 
are  very  hardy.  It  is  strange  that  this  variety  is 
not  bred  more  extensively  as  there  is  no  goose  that 
is  more  profitable.  There  seems  to  be  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  there  is  money  in  raising  geese. 
Dressed  geese  sold  at  Christmas  time,  last  season, 
for  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  I  consider  the  Afri- 
can as  fine  an  ornamental  variety  as  either  the 
Wild  Canadian  or  the  Egyptian  Geese. 

China  Geese  are  sometimes  called  the  knobbed 
goose,  owing  to  the  protuberance  at  base  of  bill, 
and  like  the  African  Goose,  they  are  also  called 
Swan  Goose,  owing  to  their  resemblance  to  the 
swan.  They  are  exceedingly  graceful  in  ap- 
pearance, and  to  those  wishing  an  ornamental 
as  well  as  a  very  profitable  goose,  the  China 
fills  the  bill.  In  egg  production  they  excel 
all  other  varieties.  What  they  lose  in  size 
they  make  up  in  egg  production.  They  com- 
bine beauty  and  utility  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
They  have  a  very  long,  slender  and  graceful 
neck,  with  orange-colored  bill,  and  large  knob 
at  base  of  bill.  In  range  it  is  known  through- 
out China,  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
no  doubt,  came  originally  from  India.  Hardi- 
ness, activity  and  vigor  are  traits  peculiar 
to  this  breed.  They  are  quite  easily  bred 
to  standard  requirements.  We  won  the  $25 
silver  cup  at  the  Racine  Poultry  Show  of- 
fered for  the  ten  highest  scoring  birds  in 
show,  average  score  ninety-seven  points.  We 
have  bred  all  varieties  of  domesticated  geese 
for  a  number  of  years ;  no  variety  of  birds 
has  paid  us  better.  They  live  to  a  good  old  age. 
and  it  is  said  that  one  in  Scotland  has  reached 
the  clearlv  established  age  of  eightv-one  years. 
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The  Ccatesville  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association  recently  organized  and 
embracing  practically  all  the  fanciers 
in  Chester  County,  Pa..,  will  give  a  first- 
class  exhibition  December  7,  8  an'l  9, 
1911. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Cen- 
tral Fair  and  Live  Stock  Association 
is  making  great  progress  for  its 
show,  to  be  held  at  Grenada,  Miss., 
October  17,  18,  19  and  20,  1911.  For 
all  information  address  J.  M.  Bi  iwn, 
Chairman,  Grenada,  Miss. 


I  beg  to  state  that  the  annual  show 
of  the  Little  Rock  Poultry  Association 
will  be  held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
December  4  to  9,  1911,  with  Judges  C. 
A.  Emry  and  F.  J.  Marshall.  The  show 
catalogue  will  be  out  in  September  and 
will  contain  lists  of  valuable  premiums 
offered  for  competition.  All  information 
can  be  secured  from  the  secretary, 
James  V.  Johnson,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


The  annual  meeting,  election  and  big 
show  of  the  American  Cornish  Club 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Baltimore  show,  January  1  to  6,  1912. 
Baltimore  offers  us  better  specials  on 
all  varieties  of  Cornish  than  we  have 
ever  had.  In  addition  the  club  will  offer 
prizes  on  best  display,  and  cash  prizes 
will  be  offered  by  hustling  club  mem- 
bers on  all  places  from  first  to  seventh. 
Club  membership,  $1.00.  H.  C.  Hayes, 
Secretary,  Eureka,  111. 


The  prince  of  shows,  the  Great 
Hagerstown  Show,  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  many  exhibitors  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparation  for  the  event. 
Bach  year  this  show  seems  to  grow 
larger  and  larger,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions grow  with  it.  The  dates  are  Octo- 
ber 10,  11,  12  and  13,  1911.  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Baker  is  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Spahr  is  secretary.  Write 
for  information  to  the  secretary  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  get  in  line  for 
this  year's  great  big  show. 


The  big  Mechanics'  Building,  with 
its  nearly  5  acres  of  floor  space,  has' 
again  been  engaged  for  the  Big  Boston 
Show,  to  be  held  January  9  to  13,  1912. 
So  strong  is  the  interest  in  the  Boston 
Show  that  already  several  communica- 
tions have  been  received  from  fanciers 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country  relative 
to  making  entries  for  next  Winter's 
big  show,  and  many  applications  for 
premium  lists  have  already  been  re- 
ceived. Last  winter's  show  was 
acknowledged  the  best  ever  held  in 
America  and  now  we  are  out  to  beat 
our  own  record.  W.  B.  Atherton,  Sec- 
retary, 30  Broad  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  twenty-third  annual  show  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  December  19,  20,  21,  22 
and  23,  1911.  The  management  ask  all 
interested  to  show  their  enthusiasm  by 
making  this  the  finest  exhibition  ever 
held  in  this  country,  as  Madison 
Square  Garden  has  been  sold  and  is 
to  be  torn  down  in  the  Spring,  thus 
making  this  the  last  show  that  can  be 
held  there.  Liberal  premiums  and  cash 
specials  will  be  offered.  All  copy  for 
the  premium  list  must  be  in  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  Henry  V.  Crawford,  Sscretary, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


The  Falls  Church  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  annual  show  at 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Falls  Church,  Va  , 
December  12,  13  and  14,  1911.  Mi. 
Chas.  T.  Cornman,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has 
been  engaged  as  judge,  using  the  com- 
parative system.  Our  hall  is  large, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  ample 
facilities  for  cooping  a  large  number 
of  birds.  Catalogue  with  list  of  cash 
and  special  premiums  will  be  issued  by 
November  1,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  that  you  receive  one.  If  yon 
can  place  additional  copies,  kindly  ad- 
vise and  I  will  cheerfully  forward 
same.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  this  a 
first-class  exhibition  in  every  respect 
and  lor  that  reason  we  want  your  ex- 
hibit, feeling  that  you  will  be  amply 
repaid.  Address  H.  E.  Demarest,  Sec- 
retary, Falls  Church,  Va. 


Great  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
management  of  the  Arkansas-Oklaho- 
ma Interstate  Fair  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment and  unless  all  indications 
fail,  they  will  pull  off  one  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  successful  fall  shows  in 
the  Southwest.  They  are  now  erect- 
ing a  magnificent  poultry  hall,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  maltese  cross,  one 


hundred  feet  each  way  and  fully 
equipped  with  modern  exhibition 
coops.  Besides  accommodations  for 
over  2,000  chickens  there  will  be  spe- 
cial coops  for  pheasants,  a  pool  for 
water  fowl  and  compartments  for  dis- 
plays of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs,  in- 
cubators and  poultry  supplies  and  a 
cage  bird  and  pet  stock  department. 
The  regular  premiums  will  be  offered 
on  single  birds  and  breeding  pens, 
$1.50,  first,  and  $1,  second  on  cock, 
cockerel,  hen  and  pullet;  and  $3,  first, 
and  $2,  second,  on  breeding  pens.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  premiums  there 
will  be  a  big  list  of  specials  very 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  regular 
premiums.  The  management  of  the 
fair  appreciates  fully  the  value  of  the 
poultry  department  as  a  drawing  card 
and  it  proposes  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  will  add  to  its  attractiveness. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Fort  Smith  is 
in  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  buying 
territories  for  poultrymen  in  the 
whole  South,  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing an  exhibit  here  is  apparent  to 
every  live  fancier  and  we  invite  you 
to  come,  with  the  assurance  that  you 
and  your  birds  will  receive  every  care 
and  courtesy  and  every  opportunity 
offered  to  display  your  birds  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  possible.  C. 
A.  Emry,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  will  place 
the  ribbons.  Write  to  Glen  Fleming, 
Secretary,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  for  pre- 
mium list  and  all  information. 
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The  Forced  Moulting  of  Fowls 

By  A    C.  TRUE 


(Concluded) 


The  average  time  required  to 
complete  the  molt  of  the  3-year-olds 
was  nearly  one  hundred  and  four 
days;  of  the  2-year-olds,  about  one 
hundred  and  one  days,  and  of  the  1- 
year-olds,  eighty-two  days.  The  starved 
1-year-olds  averaged  to  molt  more 
quickly  by  thirty-three  days  than  did 
the  fed;  the  starved  2-year-olds  were 
little  affected,  while  the  starved  3-year- 
olds  averaged  twenty  days  longer  in 
molting  than  did  the  fed  birds.  The 
average  time  required  to  complete  the 
molt  of  the  three  starved  was  93.8 
days;  of  the  three  fed  flocks,  97.4  days. 

All  this  would  indicate  that  the  molt- 
ing process  continues  much  longer 
than  is  usually  supposed,  and  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
time  of  beginning  the  molt  between 
different  individuals  and  between  flocks 
of  different  ages,  also  a  wide  variation 
in  the  length  of  time  it  requires  indi- 
viduals to  complete  the  molt.  One  is 
further  impressed  with  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  this  experiment  is  concerned, 
the  method  of  feeding  did  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  normal  conditions  of 
molting,  except  with  the  1-year-old 
fowls. 

Influence  of  Prolificacy  on  the  Time 
and  Rapidity  of  Molt.— Persistent 
layers,  unless  broody,  appeared  to  be- 
gin the  molt  within  a  week  after  last 
egg,  and  were  usually  in  heavy  molt  in 
less  than  two  weeks.  Those  beginning 
to  molt  after  October  1  shed  more 
quickly  than  those  molting  earlier, 
especially  to  the  stage  of  advanced 
molt,  when  their  bodies  were  well  pro- 
tected. Hen  No.  61  was  a  good  ex- 
ample. It  was  fifty-six  days  from  the 
time  she  began  to  shed  until  she  had 
grown  a  complete  coat  of  feathers. 

Influence  of  Broodiness  on  the  Molt. 
— Broodiness  influenced  the  time  of 
molt  to  a  great  degree.  In  this  experi- 
ment a  number  of  hens  became  broody, 
and  were  allowed  to  sit  for  periods 
varying  from  three  or  four  days  to  four 
weeks.  In  no  instance  did  a  hen  shed 
more  than  a  few  feathers  while  broody. 
Some  hens  which  had  begun  to  molt 
and  had  subsequently  become  broody 
ceased  molting  until  broken  of  broodi- 
ness. When  broken  up  they  began  to 
molt  quickly,  and  shed  and  refeathered 
rapidly  and  completely. 

Production  is  the  real  test  of  a 
method  of  feeding.  The  starved  hens 
averaged  17.3  eggs  from  the  close  of 
their  individual  molt  to  April  1,  while 
the  fed  hens  averaged  16.6  eggs  during 
the  same  period,  an  average  in  all  the 
flocks  of  16.9  eggs.  The  yearly  produc- 
tion was,  however,  not  in  favor  of  the 
starved  hens,  which  gave  only  102  eggs 
per  year,  while  the  fed  hens  laid  119 
eggs  each  in  the  same  period. 

It  is  considered  important  that  hens 
should  quickly  resume  production  after 
molt.  In  this  experiment,  the  average 
days  after  molt  before  production  be- 
gan was,  in  the  trap-nested  flocks  (65 
hens),  thirty-nine  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  individual  molt.  The 
starved  hens  began  to  lay  in  thirty- 
five  days  and  the  fed  hens  in  forty- 
four  days,  or  nine  days  later. 

The  question  naturally  arises 
whether  hens  tend  to  molt  at  the  same 
season  in  successive  years.  Careful  ob- 
servations of  trap-nested  hens  (1-year- 
old)  in  the  molting  season  of  1906  and 
1907  showed  that,  of  both  flocks  (65 
hens),  78.5  per  cent  molted  at  prac- 
tically the  same  season  in  two  succes- 
sive years.  Where  the  hens  have  been 
fed  in  the  same  way  during  the  two 


years,  S7.5  per  cent  molted  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  hens  which  had  been 
starved  one  year  to  hasten  the  molt, 
and  fed  after  the  usual  method  the  next 
year,  did  not  molt  as  early  the  second 
year  as  the  first.  In  other  words,  the 
so  called  "forced  molt"  held  good  for 
only  one  season,  and  possibly  delayed 
molting  somewhat  the  second  year. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  platted 
curves  of  percentages  of  egg  produc- 
tion and  hens  molting  that  early  molt- 
ing causes  early  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion, and  that  late  molting  tends  to  post- 
pone the  time  of  decline.  It  is  also  in- 
dicated that  the  older  fowls  have  a  ten- 
dency to  molt  later  than  the  younger, 
and  that  the  fed  flocks  began  to  molt 
considerably  later  during  their  second 
year,  1907,  than  they  did  during  their 
first  year,  1906.  Inasmuch  as  the  same 
tendency  was  observed  with  both 
starved  and  fed  flocks,  it  would  appear 
that  the  lateness  of  molting  in  the  sec- 
ond year  might  be  due  more  to  the  age 
oi  the  fowls  than  to  the  methods  of 
feeding. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  starved 
hens  began  to  lay  at  about  the  same 
time  in  1907  as  they  did  in  1906.  With 
the  led  hens  it  was  about  63  per  cent. 
In  1906  (the  year  of  starving)  79  per 
cent  of  the  starved  hens  began  laying 
earlier  than  in  1907,  and  the  entire 
starved  flock  averaged  twenty-four  days 
earlier  in  1906. 

Hens  That  Shed  Late  Take  Less 
Time  to  Molt. — In  these  observations 
it  was  found  that  the  hens,  from  all 
pens,  which  began  to  molt  before  Sep- 
tember 15,  averaged  one  hundred  and 
eight  days  molting,  while  those  which 
began  after  that  date  molted  in  eighty- 
one  days.  This  condition  seems,  in  the 
case  of  the  1-year-olds,  to  be  modified 
by  the  method  of  feeding.  Of  the  fed  1- 
year-olds,  the  hens  which  molted  early 
averaged  thirty-five  days  longer  in 
molting  than  those  which  molted 
later;  but  of  the  starved  1-year-olds, 
those  which  shed  early  averaged  two 
days  less  in  molting  than  those  which 
shed  later.  The  8  hens,  from  both  of 
these  pens,  which  began  to  molt  after 
October  1,  averaged  eighty-two  days 
molting.  In  every  case  where  the  molt 
appeared  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
feeding  the  late  molting  hens  took  less 
time  to  produce  a  new  coat  of  feathers 
than  did  those  which  molted  earlier. 

Hens  That  Molt  Early  Lay  More 
Winter  Eggs. — The  hens  molting  be- 
fore September  15  began  to  lay  thirty- 
nine  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
individual  molt;  those  molting  after 
September  15  began  to  lay  in  forty- 
three  days  after  they  were  completely 
refeathered.  The  hens  which  molted 
before  September  15  averaged  17  eggs 
each  from  the  completion  of  their  in- 
dividual molt  to  April  2,  1907,  while 
those  molting  later  gave  14  eggs  each 
in  the  same  period. 

Hens  That  Molt  Late  Lay  More  Eggs 
During  the  Year. — Although  the  early 
molting  hens  laid  more  winter  eggs, 
they  did  not  lay  more  eggs  during  the 
year.  Those  beginning  to  molt  before 
September  15  averaged  103  eggs,  and 
those  molting  later  averaged  126  eggs. 
The  8  hens  which,  in  1906,  began  to 
molt  after  October  1,  laid  in  that  year 
142  eggs  each.  Two  of  the  8  hens  died 
in  1907,  but  the  other  6  gave  129  eggs 
each  in  1907.  their  third  year  of  laying. 
The  best  hen,  No.  61,  laid  213  eggs  in 
1906  and  175  eggs  in  1907,  and  was  the 
last  one  to  molt  in  1906  and  1907. 
Thus,  the  later  molting  hens  consumed 
less  time  in  molting,  and  laid  more 


eggs  during  the  year;  the  early  molt- 
ing hens  began  to  lay  more  quickly 
after  molting,  and  gave  slightly  greater 
winter  production. 

The  early  molting  hens  averaged  3 
eggs  more  in  winter  when  eggs  were 
high  than  did  the  late  molting  hens, 
for  100  hens  this  would  mean  300  eggs, 
or  25  dozen.  With  eggs  at  35.5  cents 
per  dozen  (average  for  that  period  in 
1907)  this  would  make  an  additional 
profit  of  $8.87  in  favor  of  early  molt- 
ing, if  the  additional  amount  of  food 
consumed  on  account  of  the  increased 
production  is  not  considered. 

The  late  molting  hens  gave  23  more 
eggs  each  during  the  year  than  the 
early  molting  hens.  For  100  hens  this 
would  be  2,300  eggs,  or  191.6  dozens. 
At  29.3  cents  per  dozen  (average 
price  from  August,  1906,  to  August, 
1907)  this  would  amount  to  $56.13 
extra  profit  for  the  late  molting 
hens,  if  extra  amount  of  food 
consumed  is  not  considered.  The 
comparative  profit  of  the  late  molting 
hens  over  the  early  molting  hens,  with- 
out considering  extra  food  consumed, 
would  be  $56.13  as  against  $8.87  = 
$47.26.  If  one  should  judge  from  this 
record,  he  might  conclude  that  the  best 
laying  hens  are  often  latest  to  molt; 
therefore,  if  condition  of  feeding,  age 
of  stock,  and  environment  are  similar, 
the  one  who  kills  the  late  molting 
hens  may  be  killing  the  best  pro- 
ducers. 

Feather-Making  Demands  Nitroge- 
nous Food. — It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  molting  period  is  the  most 
trying  time  of  a  fowl's  life.  In  na- 
ture the  shedding  of  the  feathers  and 
the  growing  of  a  new  plumage  appar- 
ently occurs  in  a  period  of  rest  follow- 
ing one  of  production.  This  period  of 
molting  normally  comes  with  regu- 
larity at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
and  presumably  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  inheritance,  and  only  secondarily 
due  to  environment.  Environment 
may,  however,  modify — i.  e.,  hasten  or 
retard — the  natural  process.  What- 
ever the  condition  influencing  the  molt 
may  be,  it  appears  that  the  demands 
of  the  body  for  nourishment  from 
which  to  grow  new  plumage  are  great. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  as  to 
the  best  method  of  feeding  fowls  dur- 
ing the  critical  period  of  the  molt,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  follow  the 
practice  commonly  believed  to  be  cor- 
rect, namely,  to  feed  liberally  on  ra- 
tions which  are  easy  of  digestion  and 
rich  in  protein  and  oil.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  rations,  such 
foods  as  meat,  oil  meal  and  sunflower 
seed  should  be  added,  or,  if  already 
being  fed.  should  be  increased  in 
amount.  This  modified  ration  is  given 
in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
of  the  body  for  feather-making  ma- 
terial at  a  time  when  the  system  pre- 
sumably would  be  in  need  of  protein 
to  furnish  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of 
feathers  and  oil  to  supply  available 
heat  for  the  scantily  protected  body. 
What  is  the  normal  molt?  From  the 
facts  now  at  hand  regarding  the  molt- 
ing of  fowls,  it  seems  that  the  best 
molt,  considering  the  question  of  the 
vitality  of  the  stock,  is  one  when  the 
fowl  sheds  the  old  feathers  and  re- 
places them  in  a  regular  sequence  with 
the  new,  without  leaving  the  individual 
at  any  time  in  an  exposed  and  de- 
fenseless condition,  and  therefore  in 
danger  either  from  inclement  weather 
or  inability  to  escape  from  its  natural 
enemies. 

When  fowls  molt  naturally  and  well, 
one  should  scarcely  be  able  to  notice 
that  the  flock  is  molting,  except  that 
the  shed  feathers  are  found  in  large 
quantities  about  the  place.  These  hens, 
however,  may  not  be  the  most  highly 
developed  producers.  Just  how  far  man 
may  safely  go  in  his  development  of 
the  productive  powers  of  the  hen,  with- 
out endangering  her  life  or  vitality  of 


her  offspring  by  artificial  conditions, 
remains  to  be  proved.  It  would  appear 
that  one  of  the  first  natural  results,  as 
a  consequence  of  an  increased  egg 
yield,  is  a  postponement  of  the  time  of 
the  molt. 

General  Results  and  Conclusions. — 
As  compared  with  the  fed  flocks  the 
starved  hens  molted  slightly  earlier 
and  more  uniformly;  were  in  some- 
what better  condition  at  the  end  of 
the  molt;  molted  (average)  in  slightly 
less  time;  gained  less  above  first 
weight  during  molt;  gained  slightly 
more  in  weight  during  the  year;  re- 
sumed production  somewhat  more 
quickly  after  molt;  laid  a  few  more 
eggs  during  winter;  were  materially  re- 
tarded in  egg  production;  produced 
less  eggs  after  the  molt  was  completed; 
produced  eggs  at  a  greater  cost  per 
dozen;  consumed  slightly  less  food  dur- 
ing the  year;  had  slightly  less  mor- 
tality; showed  slightly  more  broodi- 
ness, and  paid  a  much  smaller  profit. 

The  general  conclusions  were  that 
with  the  methods  employed  with  White 
Leghorn  fowls  1,  2  or  3  years  old,  it 
does  not  pay  to  "force  a  molt"  by 
starvation  method  and  that  apparently 
it  is  good  policy  to  encourage  hens,  by 
good  care  and  feeding,  to  lay  during 
late  summer  and  fall,  rather  than  to 
resort  to  unusual  means  to  stop  laying 
in  order  to  induce  an  early  molt,  with 
the  hope  of  increasing  productiveness 
during  early  winter,  a  season  which  is 
naturally  unfavorable  for  egg  produc- 
tion. In  short,  it  appears  wise  when 
hens  want  to  lay  to  let  them  lay. 


II SE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  anrl  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS!  LOOK! 

Maternity  Bandage.  Marvelous  NEW  Invention  for 
those  about  to  become  Mothers.  Good  as  Maternity 
Corset.  Costs  1-5  as  much.  Endorsed  by  leading 
Doctors.  Price  ONLY  $5.00.  Write  TO-DAY  for  par- 
ticulars and  directions  for  taking  measurements. 
J.  C.  McNEAL  &  CO.,  Desk  H,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 


Should  read  the 


hook  by  R.  R.  Root. 


"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem'' 

It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  incubation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  hig— strong— 
hcalthv  chicks— that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  manv 
eggs  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book, — together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Brooding."  sent  postpaid  for  2.">c  (coin  or  stamps). 


THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Box  F,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 


^■T^tt^  BBesi  breeds  poultry. 
% 

^3&lS^^^^  illustrated  in  col<  ra, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
stock  rr  eggs.  Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.  It's  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOL.E, 
Harrisonburg,        -  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIALTY. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 


Costs  No  Mora  Than 

i  Netting 
\  yet  will  I  i - 1  fite  timet  a 
"A  lonp.  Made  of  extra  heav 
■A  double  galvanized,  Ku: 
-*  proof  wires.    No  top 

bottom  boards   and  less 
than  halfthe  posts  required 
Chick  Tight-Bottom  wire* 
only   1  iuch  apart.  We 
v  hsve    160  styles. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 

Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty-  Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 

five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head-  though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 

•        *  4-v.„  *„n™i„~  „tM.  when  possible.  111  order  that  buyers  may 

ing  at  the  following  rates.  become  acquainted  with  it.    Length  of  ad 

One  time                                              $1.00  is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 

T.        timoo                                         2  00  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 

inree  umes                                             •  one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 

Six  times                                               4.00  insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 

One  year    Figures  count  as  single  words. 


BABY  CHICKS 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

COUNTY  LINK  FOULTIt  Y  FARM 
Breeds  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Prize-winning  matings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
Fisk,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Five  hundred 
chickens  and  two  breeding  pens  for  sale. 
Holiday  Heights  Poultry  Farm,  F.  Christ- 
man'.  Prop.,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

WYANDOTTES 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want;  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain.  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
nall,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


MINORCAS 


SHENKS  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  100  good  hens  for  sale. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT  BREEDING  PAYS  1,000  PER 
cent  better  than  chickens.  In  great  de- 
mand. Complete  work  raising  35  varie- 
ties pheasants,  etc.,  colored  illustrations. 
$1  copy.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale;  lowest 
prices.  U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS.  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey.  For  the  best 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laving  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md.  

BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y.— HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Schenectady  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer.  

BUFF  ROCKS — PRIZE  WINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Tavlor,  Washington,  N.  J.,  Box  B. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 

RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
None  better  in  the  United  States.    Eggs  j 
for  hatching.    Prices  right.    Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


GAMES 


SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lav  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
:i0.  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavau, 
Wis.  

MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  HIGH- 
Class.  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pylc  Games,  Rose  Comb  Blacks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

DTJCKS 

COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook. 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES.  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP.  BEA- 
gles,  broke  for  rabbits.  Fox  hounds 
trained  for  foxes  and  young  stock.  Pet 
dogs  of  all  descriptions.  Pigeons,  rab- 
bits and  guinea  pigs.  Brown  Kennels, 
York,  Pa.,  No.  2. 


WANTED 


WANTED — BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.     Black   Point   Farm,  Newport, 

R.  I. 

WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags.  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1.000.  $2.  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester,  Iowa. 


BABY    CHICKS.    TWELVE    CENTS    UP,  ! 
from  prize  winning    S.    C.    White  Leg- 
horns  and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.     Visitors  welcome.    Send  for  1 
free  catalogue.     Peerless  Poultry  Farm,  i 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Breeders  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
will  be  interested  in  the  instructive 
and  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  this 
breed  recently  published  by  the  Re- 


MILCH  GOATS.  PEA  FOWL,  SWAN. 
Pekin  Ducks.  Embden  Geese,  Egyptian 
Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 
acres.  Golden  West  Waterford  Ranch, 
Joliet,  III. 

INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda,  Md. 

EGGS,     CHICKS,     FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg-  I 
horns,  Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping-  i 
tons.     Circular  free.     Milton  A.  Brown. 
Route  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

90     VAR'S     ALL     BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,   ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,   hares,  etc.  I 
List  free.     Colored  des'.     60-page  book,  , 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 

LOWEST     PRICES.       350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.   Eggs  i 
for  hatching.    Price  catalog  (300  illustra-  I 
tions)  25  cents;  complete    work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c.  j 
Exchanges    made.      U.    S.  Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS— $2  PER 
setting.  American  Dominiques,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys. 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


The  Business  World 

The  Ancona  World  has  published  a 
small  booklet  entitled  Ancona  History, 
which  gives  the  origin,  history,  descrip- 
tion and  characteristics  of  the  Ancona 
fowl.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  for  25  cents.  Address,  The 
Feather,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Mohawk  Bantam  Yards,  Box  B, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  are  breeders  of 
high  class  exhibition  Bantams.  These 
yards  have  been  extremely  successful 
in  the  production  of  winners,  and 
those  desiring  a  good  line  of  Bantams 
will  write  them  their  wants. 


The  Hen-e-ta  Bone  Co.,  Dept.  10, 
Flemington,  W.  Va.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
advertising  that  they  will  give  free 
balanced  ration  formulas.  This  com- 
pany is  having  much  success  with  their 
well  and  favorably  known  preparation, 
Hen-e-ta,  and  those  readers  of  The 
Feather  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
same,  should  write  for  their  valuable 
booklet  at  the  above  address. 


The  Sucessful  Poultry  Remedy  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  having  a  great 
sale  of  its  well  known  disinfectant. 
Sanogerm.  This  remedy  seems  to  meet 
the  wants  for  a  first-class  disinfectant 
for  the  home  as  well  as  for  the  poul- 
try house,  barn,  dairy,  etc.  Sanogerm 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  preparations  on  the  market, 
and  those  readers  of  The  Feather  de- 
siring a  good  disinfectant  should  send 
25  cents  for  a  trial  bottle  to  their 
nearest  dealer,  or  to  The  Successful 
Poultry  Remedy  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  Poultry  Dis- 
eases and  Their  Remedies. 


liable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111.  It 
gives  the  history  and  origin  of  the 
Reds,  tells  how  to  select  and  mate  both 
for  exhibition  and  utility  qualities, 
how  to  judge  by  comparison  and  score 
card,  illustrating  the  Drevenstedt  com- 
parison card,  and  covers  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  their  successful  breeding. 
The  book  was  edited  by  D.  E.  Hale, 
judge  and  breeder,  and  the  contribu- 
tors of  articles  are  the  leading  breed- 
ers and  judges  of  the  country.  Fully 
illustrated  by  Messrs.  Sewell,  Schilling 
and  Burgess.  The  text  and  illustra- 
tions conform  to  present  standard  re- 
quirements. "Rhode  Island  Reds"  con- 
tains 80  pages  printed  on  first-class 
paper,  with  heavy  paper  cover.  A  color 
plate  of  feathers  by  Sewell.  Price,  75 
cents,  postpaid.  With  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Feather. 


The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Fair  Poultry  Show 
will  be  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sep- 
tember 18-23,  1911.  The  Tennessee 
State  Fair  Show  is  recognized  by 
breeders  and  exhibitors  over  the  entire 
country  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
State  fair  shows  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  as  a  market  place  for  pure 
bred  poultry  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
show  in  the  Union  that  can  equal  it. 
The  show  will  be  held  in  a  magnificent 
poultry  building;  the  association  owns 
its  own  wire  front  coops,  with  suffi- 
cient accommodations  for  6,000  birds. 
Every  convenience  for  handling  the 
birds  will  be  provided.  The  Poultry 
Show  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair  is 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  this 
great  annual  exposition,  and  thousands 
of  people  attend  the  fair  each  year  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  poul- 
try exhibition  and  to  purchase  stock 
and  eggs.  The  premium  list  is  now 
ready.  Some  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions ever  put  on  at  a  poultry  show  in 
the  country  will  be  featured  this  year. 
Some  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Ameri- 
ca are  already  booked  for  the  Tennes- 
see State  Fair  Show  this  year,  and  in- 
dications point  to  the  greatest  poultry 
exhibition  ever  held  in  the  South  or 
Central  States.  Mr.  John  A.  Murkin 
has  again  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Fair  Poultry 
Show,  to  whom  all  inquiries  for  in- 
formation should  be  addressed. 


Here's  a  Chance 

Twelve  husky  brides  for  a  crate  of 
chickens!  Capt.  Von  Melhem,  of  the 
bark  S.  N.  Castle,  says  any  poultry 
raiser  can  rival  Solomon  by  just  mov- 
ing his  chicken  farm  down  to  any  one 
of  a  dozen  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  addition,  any  man  who  has  the 
chickens  to  back  his  ambition  may 
easily  become  an  island  king.  Capt. 
Von  Melhem  has  frequently  been 
forced  to  decline  flattering  offers  of 
chieftainship,  with  beaded  crowns  and 
courts,  on  bended  knees. 

"I've  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  out  of 
being  a  South  Sea  chief,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "but  if  I  showed  up  among  the 
islands  as  the  owner  of  a  brood  of 
chickens  instead  of  in  the  old  role  of 
shipmaster,  I  couldn't  possibly  escape 
a  crown. 

"For  twenty  years,"  said  the  captain, 
as  he  signed  his  clearance  papers,  "I've 
been  sailing  the  South  Seas,  but  I 
never  saw  the  islanders  so  interested 
in  anything  else  as  they  are  just  now 
in  chicken  raising.  It  used  to  be  heads 
they  were  after,  but  now  they  want 
bench  show  chickens — the  best  there 
are. 

"A  cargo  of  roosters  would  be  worth 
a  fortune  down  there.  You  can  almost 
crow  yourself  into  kingship  with  these 
simple  people." — New  York  Herald. 
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Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
'and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  tine 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD        BOX  K-35        DUNDEE,  MINN. 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303.  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


II  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER    IS  NO 
CATCH.     It  is  a  solid,  filir 
square  proposition  to  fur- 


teed. 
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1  well  fli 
_..itor  complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
tor S13  95.     It  is  ilif- 
fiom  anything  that  has 
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I  quart  ol  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
thin  cream  and  does  it 
;t  as  well  as  any  higher 
„,iced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
silting  down.  The  crank  is 
-.--i  long.  Just 
think  of  that !  Thebowlisa 
[tary  marvel:  easily 
ed  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtainour 
!  $15. 95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
,  i  eral  long  time  trial  and  gen- 
erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  Immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. bainbridge.'n.y. 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


£7t  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^JL  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 


^"TT  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
^  |J  sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


'\i-n 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 
kissing.— 
Eggs  i 
squabs  i 
4  weeks 

book  now  303  page 
subscriptions  for  th 
(monthly.)  Sp 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  handsome 
910  Free  Book,  how  to 
lake  money  breeding 
quabs.  Cloth-bound 
Uus     IT'S  GREAT     We  take 
plcndid  National  Squab  Maza 
py  10  cents 


©« 


Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co..  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose.  Mass. 


TRAP  NEST 


I  COMPACT.  CWfip/ 


EGGS  TO  HATCH 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  Fine  Barred  Rock 
chix  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  your  poultry  yard;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.  Free  Circular. 
POULTRY  COMPANY 
3074  Webster  Avenue  "W"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


Without  danger  — No  odors — Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I PATENTS  KSffitt 
1UZES  lor  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  J<ew  lists  of  in- 
ventions needed  and  possible  luivcis.  "Ilnit.-to 
inventors."  "Why  Bome  Inventors  laU."  Book  on 
patents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  Patent  OfTice  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  m  500  cities  and  towns.  Sir.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
>f  ('.  s.  Patent  office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  bring. 
30*fb*.r 


bring  the  largest 
profits  —  100%  more 
than  other  poultry.  Ca- 

poni/ingis  easy  iiml  soon 
learned.  Capons  sell  for 
30c.  a  pound,  while  ordinary  poul- 
ry  biiiiL's   only  15c.  a  pound. 
Progressive   poultrj  men  know 
these  things  and  use 

PILLING  ING  SETS 

Sent  postpaid.  $2.50  perset  with 
"  Easy-to-use  "  instructions. 

We  also  make  }•  ullry 
Marker,  25c.  Gape  Worm  Extractor,  25c  French 

Killing  Knife,  50C.       Booklet,  "Guide  for  Caponizing,"  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  23d  &  Arch  Sti..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUFF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  O.j  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Mil.    hi&s  in  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 


FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE    MEMBER   OF  A.   P.  A 


Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $1  00  per  100,  20c  per  dozen  for 
open  bands,  and  $1  50  per  100,  30c  per  dozen  for  seamless  bands.  New  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE. 

BAIR  "Tlie  Band  lVIan" 


16  Twilight  Yards 

Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 
R.  L.  BLANTON  "Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY    T.   r.    McGREW    AIM  O    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


T-  HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing-  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 

OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  foathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book.  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
lhat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
ahle  study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall.  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feather's  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock — Poultrv  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

INCORPORATED 
National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911  ; 


E.  D.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens:  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling 
Silver  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female,  any  variety ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  final  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  Barring.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like  Star».  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records— an  achieve- 
ment far  and  bey  ond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  SlOO  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  $100 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  6th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hensland  pullets  in  any  Dumber.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly! illus- 
trated 60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 

Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Hatings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  SIU.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 

otheryads.      *f      E«  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Deaa. 


THE  following  list  of  Remedies — the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies — 
are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  formulas  from  which  they  are  prepared  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Each  remedy  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  ailment 
as  advertised,  and  is  no  false  "cure  all"  for  various  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. The  idea  for  establishing  this  line  of  remedies  has  been  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  safe,  reliable  and  successful  means  for  remedying 
the  diseases  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The  guarantee 
behind  each  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  should  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  and  establish  a  confidence  in  their  virtues  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Once  having  tried  them  we  are  sure  we  will  merit  your 
confidence  :n  their  continued  use,  and  that  they  will  prove  most  useful 
articles  to  nave  around. 

Price  List  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies : 


Sanogerm,  a  Stainless  and  Successful 
Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator. 

Regular  size,  by  mail.  $0.50 

Large  size,  by  freight  or  express   100 

Half  dozen  bottles,  large  size,  by 

freight  or  express   4.50 

One  dozen  bottles,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press    8.00 

Express  or  freight  shipments  f .  o.  b.  Washington. 

The  Successful  Lice  Powder 

Regular  size  25 

Regular  size,  by  mail  40 

The  Successful  Golden  Egg  Tonic 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


The   Successful  Egg-a-Day  Condition 
Powder 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0.50 

The  Successful  Roup  Remedy 


Regular  size,  by  mail. 
The  Successful  Cholera  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  

The  Successful  Gape  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  

The  Successful  Scaly-Leg  Remedy 

Regular. size,  by  mail  

The  Successful  Going-Light  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  

The  Successful  Chicken  Pox  Remedy 
Regular  size,  by  mail  


,50 


SANOGERM  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  the  world  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  is  unlike  others  on  the  market.  Sanogerm  is  a  stainless,  successful 
disinfectant  and  vermin  exterminator,  which  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended. 
It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  disagreeable  results.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  crude 
preparation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sanogerm  is  a  high-class  solution  at  a 
popular  price  that  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry  and 
out  houses.  Sanogerm  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  small  amount  goes  a 
long  way — you  do  not  pay  for  inert  substances  when  you  buy  Sanogerm.  Try  it  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  A  bottle  of  Sanogerm  will  keep  health  on  the  premises.  If 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your  fowls  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  help  you.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet  '  'Poultry  Diseases  and  their  Remedies."    Health  means  success. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  REMEDY  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DAVIS  FOUNTS 

LIFE  SAVERS 

For  young  chicks.  Keepi 
constaotsupply  of  elean.fresh 
water.Easily  cleaned  and  filled, 
Best  chick  server  made  for 
either  water  or^rit, grain, oys-  „ 
ter  shells,  etc.   Holds  any  size  or"snape 
ordinary  giass  bottle  or  can.  Price  25c 
each;  *'i.70  a  dozen;  postage  15c  extra, 
Broodersize  holds  pint  Mason  fruit  jar, 
20c  each  ;  82.25  a  doz. ;  postage  10c 
each  extra.   No  bottles  or  cans 
included.  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO.,  Ltd.,Mfr$. 
Dept.  524  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Greider's  Poultry 

Onnb  Better«  Bigger 
DUUlX      than  ever 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  to  buy 
etock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators and 
supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Don't  miss  thia 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
— should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  f ull  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day.  Price,  10  cents. 

B. H. CREIDER, Box  1 01 , Rheems,  Pa. 


03"*  Prices  Heduced  For  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  1  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  yo  I  can  send  them  mv  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Legho-n  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8  per 
100.  Lirge  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  nne 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  earlv.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chirk  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis'  County.  MO 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandolics,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  for  30;  M.  B.  and  W.  H. 
Turkeys,  $3-00  for  12;  M.  Pekin  and  I.  R.  Ducks.  $1.00 
for  12,  $1.75  for  22,  $7.00  fur  100;  Toulouse  Geese,  30c 
apiece  ;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.U0  foi  16.  All  healthy, 
well-mated  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.    THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 

EGGS  SECURELY  PACKED  IN  BASKETS. 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET,  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers' 
Promise  to  You 


I  promise  yon  that  my  new  low-priced  . 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  for  abont  half  the  price. 

Often  have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine." 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
o!  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  metal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible and  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panels  —  a  saving-  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  and  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reduction  means  big  price 
saving  for  you  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  -well  insulated  as 
auy  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  diffusive  heating 
and  ventilating  system  made  famous 
by  my  former  non-moisture  designs. 
The  regulator  combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
buruer  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Vet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
•  Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popular  brooder 
ever  offered  poultrymen. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Before  Paid  lor  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 


50  Egg  Size  Buffalo  Incubator 


Buffalo  Colony  Brooder 
Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder 


S  S.00 
11.00 
15.00 

•The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat,  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 
than  in  my  previous  machine. 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everything  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
owner  of  a  Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discovery. 


CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Buffalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  Builalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growing  and  hero  lay 
ing  by  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mitea. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  ll 
send  direct.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
(booklet "Practical  Poultry  Feeding." 
JP'O-  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
338Traders  Building,         Chicago,  III. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c  ;  26— 25c ;  5O-40C :  100— 76a 
Sample  Hand  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Mien.  Iflfr.  Bcu  54,  Freeporl.  III. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
hroivn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  and  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production ,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Every  poultryman 
knows  that  feeding  cut 
green  bone  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  get- 
ting lots  of  eggs.  Bone 
cut  across  the  grain  has 
The 


The  Only  Cutter 
That  Cuts  Bone 
Across  the  Grain. 

far  greater  feeding  value. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
to-f^X  Dest  bone 
^?Tv?r  cutter   o  r 
'  "7 y     "'^S^v^'^-i  7  1     niuii..>v  i'*- 

v        ^C^fe  1  11  11  (i  •'  'l  ■ 

JLi  i  riSct^'Ml**^"^  Sent  0,1  10 

ifl^?'    ^\7-'!r  <luys'  free    trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  newim- 
provements.  Write 
+-4}  1^%\  for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.   Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 

712  TWELFTH  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
GrindiDg  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


hover  CLOSE-TO 


A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.    Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:    Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non-I'ilinp-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
ers for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
stant use  in  box  or  shed.     Not  playthings  or  dollar 
t  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.    Practical  and  successful.    Double  to 
at  improvements.     Need  little  attention.     Eminently  the  brooder  for  the 
a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultry  men.  Brooi 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  CO 


IOWA. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  Special  Offer  to  the  readers 
of  The  Feather.  To  everyone  sending  in  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Feather,  we  will  present  a  copy  of  any  one  book  of 
The  Feather  Library,  of  your  own  selection.  Renewals  will  be  received 
as  new  subscriptions.  This  offer  enables  you  to  double  the  value  of 
your  money,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through  us.  Send  your  order  in 
now.    Make  all  remittances  payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

National  Bank  of  Washington  Building.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


'  Simple.  self-regulatinc.  complete. 
Guaranteed  lo  hatch  every  hatchaola 
r  egg.  Soldon40daystrialvithmoney 
i  "~  back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We '11  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  the 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  CUicksfroro  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
HE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  515  W.  £ueUd  Avenue,  Sprlnglield.  OHIO, 

Builders  of  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Choanp?  Than  You  Can  Build  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
T12   Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1000  head  to 
select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred  .  Bar- 
red White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.    CHAS.  M'CtAVF,  Box  1 00,  "ew  London,  Ohio 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Myra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production.  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders, 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, Hie  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time.  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  TOULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc.,  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  "volume. 
Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Faather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management,  The  Egg,  Incubation,  The  Chick, 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  House  Ruilding.  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing,  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class,  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs," 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex, 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure,  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement, Dressing  Squabs  for  Market,  Shipping  and  Selling,  Diseases  of  Pigeons. 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  bonk  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
hook  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book,  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way,  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 
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Hunting  on  Foot  for  Health 
and  a  Poultry  Farm 


After  being  compelled  to  resign  my 
position  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
largest  daily  and  weekly  paper  in 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  my  health,  I  was  advised 
by  my  doctor  to  return  to  the  soil  of 
"Ole  Virginia,''  where  I  had  once  re- 
cuperated. I  want  to  say  here  that  I 
did  not  give  up  my  beautiful  little 
poultry  farm  at  Manassas,  Va.,  because 
I  did  not  like  the  country,  the  climate 
or  the  people,  or  was  not  happy  and 
prosperous,  but  because  of  "the  greed 
for  gold."  I  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
even  there  I  was  mistaken,  for  it  is  not 
how  much  we  make  but  how  small  our 
expense  account  is  that  enlarges  our 
bank  account.  Having  decided  to  take 
the  doctor  s  advice,  I  left  home  on  June 
4.  1911,  via  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
way to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  via  B.  & 
O.  to  Washingtou,  D.  C,  and  stopped 
with  my  brother  over  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  On  Saturday  I  had  a  long- 
talk  with  Mr.  Howard,  Editor  of  the 
Feather,  and  Mr.  Slocum,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Agricultural  Department.  1 
left  over  the  Southern  Railway  Mon- 
day morning  to  Manassas,  and  from 
that  point  began  my  walk,  going  east 
very  slow  for  two  miles,  to  the  home 
of  my  good  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Craig,  and  there  stayed  over  night. 
Country  here  fairly  level,  with  a  very 
good  soil.  I  hit  the  trail  at  G  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  going  over  the 
well-known  road  from  Manassas  to 
Clifton  Station,  crossing  Bull  Run  at 
Gate's  Ford,  by  jumping  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  in  the  middle  I  stepped  and 
gazed  into  the  great  deep  hole  of  water 
just  a  very  few  feet  (G  or  8)  below 
the  ford,  and  marked  by  nothing  save 
thf  different  colors  of  the  deep  and 
shallow  water,  so  smoothly  does  it  flow 
over  this  natural  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  where  several  men  and 
many  horses  have  lost  their  lives. 

On  across  1  went  and  up  the  very, 
very  steep  hill,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  watch  a  squirrel  or  bird  in  its 
happy  frolic,  and  sometimes  to  drink 
lrom  some  clear  sparkling  spring,  lying 
flat  down  in  the  fashion  of  boyhood 
days.  1  was  always  watching  the  hill 
sides  and  farms  for  a  suitable  place  for 
a  "hen  ranch"  ( land  here  very  broken 
and  hilly)  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
ask  some  one  a  few  questions  about 
the  neighborhood  and  price  of  land.  I 
would  sometimes  ask  ■  things  which 
would  cause  the  people  to  look  at  me 
in  a  strange  way,  and  one  old  gentle- 
man said:  "Mister,  you  are  asking 
about  things  on  both  sides  of  us;  which 
way  are  you  going,  where  did  you  come 
from?"  I  replied,  "I  did  not  come  from 
anywhere,  and  indeed,  stranger,  1  don't 
know  where  I  am  going." 

About  11  o'clock  I  came  to  the  beau- 
tiful poultry  farm  of  Thomas  Fletcher, 
one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Clifton 
Station,  where  five  to  six  hundred 
layers  are  always  on  the  job.  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  rather  an  old  gentleman, 
has  been  in  business  at  this  place  for 
ten  years,  and  has  had  the  greatest 
success  of  anyone  I  know  in  hatch- 
ing and  raising  chicks.  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  been  hatching  95  per  cent  or  bet- 
ter of  all  eggs  set,  and  never  loses 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  all  hatched, 
and  very  seldom  that  many.  After  we 
had  eaten  the  good  dinner  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  we  looked  over  the  plant 
and  1  received  some  good  advice  from 
him.  His  advice  anyone  would  do  well 
to  follow.  About  2  o'clock  I  reluctantly 
took  my  leave  from  this  very  fine  old 


couple,  and  I  will  •  always  remember 
the  hearty  "God  bless  you"  from  Mrs. 
Fletcher  as  she  held  my  hand. 

I  walked  southwest  for  about  three 
miles  through  a  hilly  country  and 
looked  at  several  farms.  Becoming 
very  tired  I  lay  down  by  the  road  to 
rest  and  fell  asleep,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  a  passing  wagon,  and 
ambled  on  my  way  for  two  miles,  when 
I  "jumped"  a  wagon,  driven  by  a 
typical  Southern  negro,  and  rode  two 
and  a  half  miles.  I  then  walked  about 
three  miles  and  was  picked  up  by  an 
old  acquaintance  about  four  miles 
northwest  ol  Manassas,  and  rode  into 
that  town.  I  ate  a  very  hearty  meal  at 
Treagei's  House  and  rested  for  the 
night.  The  land  passed  over  was  very 
broken  and  of  a  poor  quality,  the  farms 
not  cared  for,  but  could  be  improved 
very  readily.  I  started  South  and  it 
was  very  warm,  so  warm  that  I  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  shade  and  rest 
until  1  o'clock,  and  gained  nothing  by 
today's  walk.  This  country  was  very 
flat  and  there  were  some  well  im- 
proved farms.  About  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Manassas  things  commenced 
to  look  better,  and  kept  getting  better 
until  I  reached  Bealeton.  From  there 
to  Remington,  where  I  called  at  the 
office  of  a  prominent  real  estate  man 
and  inquired  about  a  farm,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  two  or  three  that 
would  suit  me,  so  I  decided  to  look 
them  over.  We  started  out  over  the 
beautiful  road,  going  west  through 
large  fields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
cowpeas,  in  his  fine  touring  car,  going 
for  about  four  and  a  half  miles  and 
looked  at  a  nice  little  farm  of  twenty- 
six  acres.  I  also  saw  several  large 
farms,  grain,  stock  and  general  farms, 
passing  one  on  which  there  were  several 
hundred  fine  mules,  from  two  to  seven 
years  old.  In  the  evening  we. walked 
to  the  poultry  farm  of  B.  M.  Soule, 
one-half  mile  south  of  Remington,  and 
received  a  very  cordial  welcome.  We 
found  Mr.  Soule  a  very  interesting 
talker  and  a  practical  poultryman. 
From  here  we  passed  over  the  best  ly- 
ing, besv  quality,  best  farmed  and  all 
together  the  best  looking  land  I  ever 
saw.  The  next  day  I  walked  back  to 
the  twenty-six  acre  farm  at  Bealeton. 
We  went  down  the  Bealeton  Valley, 
which  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  one  mile  wide,  and  it  is  one  beau- 
tiful country.  At  this  place  we  met 
the  real  estate  dealer  and  was  invited 
to  ride  to  Midland,  three  miles  distant. 
We  made  this  trip  in  record  time,  and 
were  back  to  Remington  for  supper. 
The  following  morning  I  went  to  Inlet 
and  visited  the  big  farm  of  Mr.  Bick- 
nell,  where  stock  and  grain  raisins  has 
given  way  to  the  mighty  little  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn,  of  which  he  has  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  right  on  the  job, 
and  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  head 
of  young  stock  coming  on.  Mr.  Bick- 
nell  values  his  farm  at  $20,000,  and 
says  he  is  making  more  money  from 
poultry  than  he  did  farming.  I  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  and  around 
Culpeper,  and  returned  to  Remington 
in  the  evening.  Land  around  Culpeper 
is  very,  very  broken,  with  quite  a  few 
stones,  is  of  good  quality,  fine  grazing, 
and  high  priced.  I  drove  out  again  in 
the  touring  car  to  Malinda  Lee  Farm, 
twenty-six  acres,  and  made  the.  old 
lady,  who  is  sixty-flve  years  old  and 
living  alone,  an  offer  for  her  home  as 
it  stood  and  it  was  accepted  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  she  wanted  to  go  back 
to  her  people  in  Ohio. 


I  at  once  commenced  to  cut  hay  and 
sret  in  readiness  for  my  family,  and  on 
July  G  we  moved  into  our  new  home, 
and  have  now  been  here  a  month.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  farm  and  surrounding 
country,  especially  the  neighbors.  I  have 
gained  four  pounds  and  feel  fine,  and 
the  entire  family  are  very  much  rested 
in  the  open  air.  My  oldest  child,  a 
little  boy  of  four  years,  says:  "Daddy, 
I  am  glad  we  got  a  farm,  'cause  we 
don't  know  who  touched  the  things  we 
ate  in  the  city." 

This  is  an  ideal  country  for  poultry, 
open-front  houses  with  cracks  stripped 
with  '/2  x  3.  Strips  are  used  entirely 
and  the  farms  I  visited  all  had  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Houses  can 
be  built  cheap,  good  climate,  .good 
markets  and  cheap  feed. 

A  word  in  regard  to  Malinda  Lee 
Farm.  It  is  situated  in  the  head  of  the 
far-famed  Bealeton  Valley,  three  miles 
from  Bealeton,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  consists  of  twenty- 
six  acres,  faces  southeast,  has  running 
warer  for  all  stock,  with  a  big  orchard, 
which  affords  abundance  of  shade.  The 
stock  is  the  best  strain  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  and  the  specialty  is 
fresh  laid  table  eggs,  shipped  direct 
to  private  customers  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  This  country  has  the  most  natural 
advantages  for  poultiy  raising  of  any  1 
have  visited,  fine  grazing  and  farming: 
and  for  health,  hurrah  for  "Ole  Vir- 
ginia." 

Lloyd  S.  Johnson. 


How  to  Clean  the  Eggs 

If  the  eggs  while  hatching  become 
badly  soiled  and  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  them,  a  basin  of  warm  water  at 
a  temperature  of  103  degrees  Fahren- 
heit should  be  used,  but  not  above  this, 
a  little  less  being  better  than  a  greater 
degree.  The  eggs  should  be  put  into 
this  water  and  the  dirt  gently  removed 
after  soaking  and  washing  with  the 
hands,  then  dried  with  a  cloth  and  put 
back  in  the  nest,  which  should  first  be 
renewed  with  clean  hay.  If  not  badly 
soiled,  they  may  be  cleaned  by  gently 
scraping  with  a  knife  or  with  the 
fingers.  Care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
cracking  the  shell  or  jarring  the  egg, 
as  such  an  injury  will  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  hatch. 


lanogcrm 

is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

lanogerm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

lanogerm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

lanogerm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 


Send  25 


CENTS  for  a  trial  bot- 
tle  of  SANOGERM. 

A  trial  will  convince  you.  Three 
sizes,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

 AGENTS  WANTED  


The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHINGTON,     D.  C. 


are  U.  R  Fishel's  strain  direct — wonderful  layers — unequalled  as 
market  fowls.  They  have  been  prominent  winners  under  such  judges 
as  A.  F.  Kummer,  H.  A.  Emmell,  H.  P.  Schawb  and  the  late  T.  E. 
Orr.  They  are  farm-raised  and  farm-bred  for  health  and  vigor,  shape 
and  color.  Bargains  in  stock  now,  especially  in  cockerels-  Circular 
free 

F*lummer  McCullough 


Box  F" 


Mercer,  F*a. 


GRAY'S 


STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

GIVE    SATISFACTION    BECAUSE    THEY    PRODUCE  RESULTS 

160  eggs,  average  flock  300  birds;  10  well  over  200 

''The  pullets  you  sent  me  last  December  are  still  laying  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent." — Dr.  Walter  Webb,  N'oruood,  Pa. 
The  birds  sent  me  in  October  started  to  lay  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  havt  been  making  a  record  that  I  am 
proud  of."— J  C.  Williamson,  Tallahassee.  Fla- 

'[The  100  birds  I  received  from  you  are  the  most  remarkable  layers  I  eversaw." — Daniel  Mulcaney,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 
"The  five  hens  starred  to  lay  three  days  after  irriving,  and  laying  four  eggs  for  seven  days  straight  and  never  less 
than  three."— Geo.  B.  Bnwcn,  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah. 

HENS,  last  year's  breeders,  average  160  to  190  eggs;  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
COCKERELS,  the  kind  that  produce  layers  from  atove  hens;  $3,  $5,  $8. 
YEARLINGS,  the  egg  machines,  average  160  eggs  each ;  $1.50,  K'oO,  $3.00. 
PENS,  $10  to  $15. 


BENTON   F».  GRAY 


Box  201 


Ham m onion,  New  Jersey 
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Cupid   and   the  Cock 

(Written  for  the  Feather  by  C.  A.  Brewton.) 

"Cock-a-doodle-do ! 
Who  the  deuce  are  you? 
Nary  clothes  nor  feathers  on, 
Save  two  wings  your  back  upon; 
Seems  to  me  for  such  an  elf. 
You're  quite  struck  upon  yourself. 
Tell  me,  Kiddo,  who  are  you? 
What  can  Cock-a-doodle  do?" 


•'Hello!  Mr.  Chanticleer; 
Bird  of  incest,  tell  me,  sir, 
Why,  though  but  a  gentlecock, 
You  are  lord  of  all  the  flock? 
What  I  wish,  sir,  is  a  tip,  sir, 
Why  so  many  cockles  answer 
To  your  cock-a-doodle-do; 
Why  the  hens  are  fond  of  you?' 

Quoth  the  rooster, 
"  'Tain't  no  use  ter 

Tell  you  all  my  secret  lore, 
But  to  please  you, 
And  appease  you, 

I  will  cock-a-doo  some  more." 

Here  the  Love  Chief 
And  his  fig  leaf 

Bid  adieu,  and  with  a  groan, 
Quickly  vanished. 
Nearly  famished. 

For  a  barnyard  of  his  own. 


White  Diarrhea 

The  term  "white  diarrhea"  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  several  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  bowel  trouble  in  which 
the  intestinal  discharges  are  of  a  more 
or  less  whitish  character,  but  the  true 
bacillary  white  diarrhea  is  where  the 
white  discharge  from  the  vent  has  a 
more  or  less  sticky  or  glairy  character 
and  of  sufficiently  quantity  to  seal  up 
the  vent,  or  what  many  poultrymen 
designate  as  "pasting  up  behind." 

The  chicks  soon  become  listless  and 
sleepy,  inclined  to  huddle  together  and 
remain  under  the  hover  much  of  the 
time.  The  wings  droop  or  project 
slightly  from  the  body,  with  feathers 
ruffled,  and  while  early  developments 
seem  to  show  the  disease  to  be  caused 
by  a  particular  organism,  recent  ex- 
periments have  proved  the  first  sus- 
picions, i.  e.,  that  the  true  white  diar- 
rhea is  caused  by  bacteria  known  as 
bacterium  pullorum. 

In  an  experiment  a  lot  of  eggs  were 
secured  from  a  leading  poultryman  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  whose  poultry 
were  kept  on  free  range,  the  varieties 
being  White  Leghorns  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  The  eggs  were  placed 
in  incubators  of  different  makes  and 
the  hatches  were  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  From  this  hatch  39G  chicks 
were  selected,  divided  into  six  lots  of 
66  chicks,  and  placed  in  outdoor  brood- 
ers. Three  of  the  lots  were  infected 
with  bouillon  cultures  of  bacterium 
pullorum.  When  about  24  hours  old 
each  chick  was  given  a  few  drops  of  the 
bouillon  culture.  The  material  was 
also  used  in  the  drinking  water  and  to 
dampen  two  feeds  per  day  for  ten  days. 
The  three  control  lots  were  kept  under 
identical  conditions.  In  these  lots 
growth  was  satisfactory  from  the  start, 
with  comparatively  low  mortality.  A 
few  died  from  a  disorder  diagnosed  as 
bacillary  white  diarrhea,  which  prob- 
ably was  the  result  of  infection  from 
the  pen.  The  disease  made  little  head- 
way. 

In  the  infected  lots  all  the  symptoms 
of  bacillary  white  diarrhea  were  soon 
observed.  The  chicks  had  poor  appe- 
tites as  compared  with  those  in  the 
check  lots  and  the  mortality  was  high. 
During  the  first  month  the  loss  was 
as  follows: 


Control  lots. ...  16  chicks,  or  S  per  cent 
Infected  lots. . .  57  chicks,  or  29  per  cent 
At  one  month  of  age  the  surviving 
chicks  were  weighed,  and  the  controls 
were  found  to  be  17  per  cent  heavier 
than  the  infected  lots.  At  eight  weeks 
of  age  the  comparative  loss  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Control  lots. . .  .33  chicks,  or  17  per  cent 
Infected  lots.  .  .94  chicks,  or  47  per  cent 
From  the  investigations  thus  far 
made,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
mother  hen  is  the  original  source  of  in- 
fection of  the  chicks.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  chicks  on  infected  farms 
have  the  disease  when  hatched,  while 
a  great  number  contract  it  by  exposure 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
hatching.  This  has  caused  the  station 
to  recommend  that  the  chicks  be  seg- 
regated in  small  lots  for  the  first  week, 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  dis- 
ease can  not,  apparently,  be  transmit- 
ted through  the  food  supply  after  the 
chicks  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
or  four  days.  It  is  recommended  that 
brooders  or  brood  coops  be  thoroughly 
disinfected;  that  the  litter  (alfalfa 
meal  preferred)  be  changed  fre- 
quently; food  and  water  supply  sup- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
contamination,  and  above  all  that  the 
poultryman  raise  and  maintain  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  breeding  stock 
and  chicks  by  every  reasonable  means 
known. — Colman's  Rural  World. 


The  Call  Ducks 


When  breeding  Call  Ducks,  small- 
ness  of  size  is  the  first  consideration; 
the  smaller  they  are,  the  better.  The 
arts  of  skillful  breeding  for  the  show- 
room are  being  used  in  keeping  down 
the  size  of  these  ducks.  Inbreeding 
has  been  resorted  to,  while  late 
hatching,  scanty  feeding,  and  non- 
bone-making  food  have  been  the  means 
that  have  retarded  their  natural  de- 
velopment. 

The  head  of  the  Call  Duck  is  small 
and  slender;  bill  short  and  broad; 
neck  of  medium  length,  and  back  com- 
paratively short;  the  breast  is  round 
and  full,  and  body  short,  round  and 
compact,  with  medium  sized  wings; 
the  thighs  are  short  and  stout,  and 
shanks  short. 

The  Gray  Call  drake  has  a  beautiful 
head,  dark  hazel  or  brown  eyes,  lus- 
trous green  neck,  with  a  white  ring 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  as  in 
the  Rouen.  The  back  is  of  ashy-gray 
plumage  mixed  with  green  on  the  up- 
per part,  while  the  lower  part  and 
rump  are  of  a  rich,  lustrous  green. 
The  under  part  of  the  body  on  the 
sides  is  a  beautiful  gray,  which  grows 
lighter  toward  the  vent,  and  ends  in 
solid  black  under  the  tail. 

The  wings  are  grayish  brown,  mixed 
with  green,  and  have  the  broad  ribbon- 
like mark  of  purplo  with  metallic  re- 
flections of  green  and  blue,  distinctly 
edged  with  white.  The  primaries  are 
a  dark  dusky  brown.  The  tail  feathers 
are  of  a  dark,  ashy  brown,  the  outer 
web  in  old  birds  being  edged  with 
white:  the  tail  coverts  are  black,  with 
very  rich  purple  reflection.  The  bill 
is  greenish  yellow  in  color,  while  the 
shanks,  toes  and  webs  are  orange,  with 
a  brownish  tinge. 

The  duck's  head  is  deep  brown,  and 
has  two  light  tan  stripes  on  each  side, 
like  the  head  of  the  Rouen  duck,  run- 
ning from  the  bill  to  a  point  behind 
the  eyes.  Her  bill  is  of  a  brownish 
orange  color,  and  her  eyes  are  dark 
hazel  or  brown.  The  neck  is  light 
brown,  penciled  with  darker  brown; 
breast  dark  brown,  penciled  with 
lighter  brown;  back  light  brown, 
marked  with  green,  and  the  under 
parts  and  sides  of  body  are  light  brown, 
each  feather  distinctly  penciled  with 
rich  dark  brown. 


The  plumage  of  the  wing  is  light 
brown  mixed  with  green,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  broad  bar  of  rich  purple  edged 
with  white;  the  primaries  are  brown. 
The  tail  feathers  are  of  a  light  brown 
color,  with  distinct,  broad,  wavy  pen- 
ciling of  dark  greenish  brown;  the  tail 
coverts  are  brown,  with  broad  pencil- 
ing of  dark  brown  or  greenish  brown; 
the  thighs  are  dark  brown;  the  shanks, 
toes  and  webs  are  orange  or  orange 
brown. 

The  White  Call  is  pure  white  in 
plumage  throughout,  and  feathers  of 
any  other  color  will  disqualify  it.  It  is 
in  every  respect  like  the  Gray  Call, 
except  in  plumage,  in  the  color  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  blue,  the  color  of  the 
bill,  which  is  a  bright  color,  and  the 
color  of  the  shanks,  which  is  a  bright 
orange.  No  standard  weight  is  given 
for  Call  ducks. — New  York  Farmer. 


Breed  as  many  chicks  as  possible, 
for  each  one  represents  just  so  much 
money,  but  make  your  hens  lay  when 
eggs  are  highest  and  let  the  breeding 
be  done  when  they  are  cheap.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  keeping  a  non-sitting 
breed  at  work  while  the  sitters  are 
hatching,  thus  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  latter. 


"The  July  Feather  came  bright  and 
strong.  Among  the  interesting  articles 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  one  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  sometimes  called 
"Uncle  Mike."  I  well  remember  when 
he  edited  "A  Few  Hens,"  and  con- 
ducted an  experimental  farm  near 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  Anything  he  writes 
is  good  and  is  always  given  close  at- 
tention. He  has  the  faculty  of  telling 
a  thing  in  a  plain  way,  how  to  do  a 
thing  and  when  to  do  it." — C.  Christ- 
man,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FFEO  and  never  lose  a 
chick.   Ask  your  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  FT. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 


GINSENG 


$25,000  from  one  half 


throughout  U.  S-  and  Canada.  Our  booklet 
No.  6  tell*  particulars.  Send  4c  for  postage. 
MCDOWELL  GINSENG  GARDEN.Joplin.Mo. 


Send  in  your  subscription  to  the 
Feather  and  get  a  premium. 


ANNUAL  SHOW 

OF  THE 

Washington  Poultry  &  Pigeon 
Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Masonic  Temple 
January  16-19,  1912 

Get  Busy   For  This  Big  Event 


GREAT= 


We  Will  Pay  a  Regular  Salary 

OF  FROM  $10  TO  $30  PER  WEEK 

Dependent  upon  the  number  of  subscriptions  received 

to  any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  of  reputable  character, 
who  possesses  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  will  act  as 
our  representative  soliciting  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions to  Poultry  Husbandry. 

—Will  You  Join  the  Staff?— 

We  want  to  introduce  "Poultry  Husbandry"  into  the  homes,  and  to 
secure  as  an  annual  subscriber,  every  person  in  the  United  States 
who  breeds  or  is  in  any  way  interested  in  poultry,  ano  desire  to  en- 
list the  services  of  capable,  trustworthy  parties  to  do  the  work.  We 
want  a  representative  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  look  after  our 
interests,  sending  us  a  reasonable  number  of  subscriptions  to 
"Poultry  Husbandry"  you  can  earn  a  substantial  weekly  income. 
Positively  not  one  cent  of  expense;  we  furnish  entire  working  out- 
fit free. 


i  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when 

f  the  best  subscription  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  take  ad- 

;  vantage  of  the  opportunity  before   your    territory    is    already  covered. 

t  WTite  at  once,'  addressing, 
■ 

\  Subscription  Department 

■ 

j  United  Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Box  B,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


I  GREAT    F»0  ULTRY  SHOW? 

!  ==SHOW; 


Where — HAGERSTOWN,  MD.  t 
When— OCTOBER  10-13,  1911 

PREMIUM      LISTS  READY 
H.  E.  BAKER,  Supt.    W.  F.  SPAHR,  Secty.  ! 

ENTRIES    CLOSE    SEPT.   28th  \ 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  show  season  is  now  about  to  open  with  all 
of  its  pleasures  and  disappointments.  It  is  the 
time  that  proves  your  work  for  good  or  had.  and 
causes  one  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  industri- 
ous, painstaking  breeder  will  reap  his  reward  and 
lie  fully  entitled  to  all  awards  of  merit  that  come 
his  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lazy,  procrasti- 
nating breeder  will  meet  with  the  disappointments 
that  are  due  him.  One-half  of  the  pleasures  of 
poultry  breeding  is  in  producing  the  winning  bird 
in  his  class,  and  the  other  half  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  having  done  so.  It  is  no  plaything  to  produce 
winners,  and  the  acme  of  triumph  is  centered  in 
a  well  developed,  well  bred  living  creature,  pro- 
duced by  intelligent,  wide-awake  methods,  a  skill 
that  has  no  equal,  and  brains  that  are  governed 
by  a  heart  that  knows  and  can  feel  nature.  It's  a 
science  thai  is  pervading  the  ranks  of  the  enlight- 
ened people  of  the  world — and  it  is  unending. 

Keep  moving  for  fear  of  stubbing  your  toe. 

*  * 
* 

Now  is  the  season  of  great  discontent  and  sad 
awakening. 

* 

Canada  has  been  forming  egg  clubs  with  the  ob- 
ject of  stopping  the  sale  of  inferior  and  stale  eggs 
and  of  getting  a  better  price  for  such  as  deserve 
it.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned.  The  methods  are  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  farmers  of  Denmark  have 
secured  the  monopoly  of  the  English  market.  The 
plan  is  open  to  any  section  of  the  country  desiring 
to  get  a  better  hold  on  the  markets  of  a  large  city. 
Each  member  of  these  Canadian  clubs  is  assigned 
a  number,  which  is  stamped  on  all  his  eggs  before 
they  are  forwarded  to  a  central  gathering  station. 
At  this  station  the  eggs  are  candled,  graded,  and 
sent  to  market,  and  the  price  paid  to  each  mem- 
ber is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  eggs  after 
candling.  Such  organizations,  when  properly  run, 
will  improve  the  quality  of  the  supply,  and  secure 
good  returns  for  a  dependable  product.  The  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  shipper  will  be  benefited  by 
such  arrangements. 

* 

Some  people's  ideas  are  as  hard  to  handle  as 
soft-shelled  eggs. 

The  great  American  Hen  has  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder — and  is  now  in  the  billion  dollar 
class — all  by  her  industrious  self.  This  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  vast  army  of  advocates  who  have 
been  putting  the  hen  to  the  fore,  and  who  have 
recognized  her  financial  value  to  our  agricultural 
products.    The  farmer  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
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that  by  keeping  a  good  breed  of  fowls,  in  lieu 
of  the  inherited  mongrels  which  he  has  been  keep- 
ing, he  will  add  many  dollars  annually  to  his  in- 
come.   This  is  as  it  should  he. 


Heretofore  the  raising  of  poultry  mi  the  farm 
has  never  been  considered  a  part  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  naturally  no  attention  was  ever  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  the  poultry  end  of  it.  The  hen  was 
a  necessary  nuisance  on  every  farm,  and  why  she 
was  kept  no  one  ever  seemed  to  know  .  Her  prod- 
uct was  marketed  and  no  account  taken  of  same. 
She  lived,  she  thrived,  and  is  now  about  to  come 
into  her  own.  The  farmer  is  learning  fast  that  a 
line  breed  of  fowls  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  as  the 
common  fowl,  and  that  his  profit  from  the 
thoroughbred  shows  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  each  year.  The  past  five  years  have  shown 
50  per  cent  greater  increase  in  poultry  than  the 
first  five  years  of  the  present  century. 


Breeding  poultry  is  not  only  confined  to  the 
farmer,  but  has  become  a  distinct  science  with 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  people,  who  are  wide- 
awake as  to  the  earnings  of  the  hen,  and  het 


possibilities  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  now 
a  business,  and  it  must  be  learned  like  any  other 
business  is  learned.  It  is  no  easy  one  at  the  start, 
but  by  attending  to  the  details,  and  keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  it,  you  will  be  successful  and  reap  a 
rich  reward. 

-X-  * 

The  American  lien  says  very  little  hut  keeps  on 
laving  eggs. 

*  # 
* 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  books  of  the 
Feather  Library,  a  list  of  which  is  published  in 
this  number.  These  books  are  carefully  written  by 
the  best  authorities  on  the  various  topics,  and  are 
invaluable  to  those  breeding  poultry  and  pigeons. 
As  a  special  inducement  to  subscribers,  we  will  send 
a  copy  free,  of  any  one  of  (he  hooks  of  your  own 
selection,  on  receipt  of  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Feather.  This  liberal  offer  should 
appeal  to  many  of  our  readers  for  a  new  or  renewal 
subscription  before  it  is  withdrawn.  Send  yours 
in  now — don't  wait. 

* 

Sometimes  a  fool  will  chase  something  that 
hurts  awfully  bad. 

One  of  the  most  startling  pieces  of  information 
has  been  received  from  Indiana,  to  the  effect  that, 
the  farmers  of  that  State  were  feeding  their  eggs 
to  their  hogs  rather  than  send  them  to  market.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  on  the 
city  folks,  in  retaliation  for  the  law  which  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  eggs  that  are  not  strictly 
fresh.  Now,  to  the  main  question,  Who  is  really 
getting  the  revenge,  the  farmer,  the  city  folks,  or 
the  hogs? 

*  .. 

A  fool's  revenge  is  a  proposition  that  has  no 
beginning,  but  a  very  sad  ending. 


Some  people  lay  awake  all  night  for  fear  there 
will  not  be  anv  morning. 


The  Feather  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
any  live,  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  who  is  desirous 
of  earning  some  ready  money.  We  want  agents, 
and  want  them  bad,  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the 
Feather,  and  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such 
work.  There  is  good  profit  to  be  made  by  taking- 
subscriptions  to  the  Feather,  and  selling  the. books 
of  the  Feather  Library.  You  would  see  how  easy 
the  work  is  when  once  tried,  and  if  you  are  inter- 
ested we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  to 
send  you  all  particulars. 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Principles  of  Feeding 


HE  quality  and  quantity  of  food  are 
not  the  only  matters  to  study — there 
are  other  requirements. 

The  question  of  feeding  is  one  that 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  adage 
that  "What  is  one  man's  food  is  an- 
other's poison"  holds  good  with  fowls 
as  well  as  man.    It  is  not  alone  necessary 
to  have  good  quality  but  it  is  important  to 
know  the  right  quantity  and  the  right  man- 
ner to  feed.  it.    In  short,  proper  feeding  consists 
in  giving  the  right  amount  of  food,  of  the  right 
kind,  at  the  right  time. 

Just  how  much  feed  to  give  .cannot  be  set  down 
by  rule.  Tt  must  be  governed  by  appetite  and 
the  effect  the  articles  of  food  have  upon  health 
and  results.  It  is  important  that  the  proper  ma- 
terial be  secured  and  fed,  and  that  the  meals  be 
regularly  given. 

As  stated,  the  proper  amount  to  be  fed  at  a  time 
can  be  determined  quite  accurately  with  individual 
flocks  by  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  appetites 
of  the  fowls;  increasing  if  they  clean  it  up 
hurriedly,  and  decreasing  if  tbev  leave  some  of 
Ibe  feed  uneaten.  The  quantity  thai  would 
be  sufficient  for  one  flock  would  not,  necessarily, 
be  the  right  amount  for  another. 

Some  writers  claim  that  a  fowl  should  have  all 
that  it  will  eat  up  greedily.  That  is  a  good  rule 
provided,  however,  that  the  quality  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  purity,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  and 
so  balanced,  that  it  will  meet  the  object  desired. 
It  would  be  just  about  as  foolish  to  feed  fattening 
food  for  eggs  as  it  would  to  give  egg  food  to  pro- 
duce fat.  The  ration  that  is  needed  for  egg  making 
must  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  the  one  that  is 
needed  for  fat  calls  for  a  food  that  is  rich  in 
carbon. 

Overfeeding  and  underfeeding  are  two  extremes 
that  must  be  avoided.    They  are  both  dangerous. 

There  are  three  factors  invaluable  in  profitable 
egg  production — (1)  good  hens;  (2)  congenial 
surroundings:  (3)  suitable  food,  says  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice.  By  "good  hens"  is  implied  an  inborn 
tendency  to  lay,  and  great  vitality  to  withstand 
the  heavy  drain  on  the  system.  To  secure  good 
hens  proper  selection  must  be  made,  followed  by 
careful  mating.  In  this  the  trap-nest  does  grand 
work.  Tt  picks  out  the  drones  and  undesirable 
bens  in  the  flock.  It  picks  out  the  champion 
layers,  and  gives  us  a  chance  to  each  year  selec'. 
our  strongest,  most  rugged  heavy  layers,  that  we 
may  mate  and  grade  up  a  strain  of  good  workers. 
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Such  hens  are  good  hens,  hens  of  strong  constitu- 
tion— bodies  that  well  stand  the  strain  wnich 
heavy  laying  is  sure  to  give. 

"Congenial  surroundings"  mean  comfort.  A 
lien  that  is  well  housed,  not  crowded,  and  feels 
content,  is  comfortable,  and  when  in  that  state  is 
in  the  proper  laying  condition.  Hens  placed  in 
strange  quarters,  or  shipped  to  another  point,  are 
very  apt  to  check  their  laying.  It  is  wonderful 
how  they  can  withhold  the  production  of  eggs — 
just  as  a  cow  can  hold  back  her  milk  supply. 
Fright,  excitement,  of  any  kind,  will  upset  the 
best  of  layers. 

Professor  Rice  says  that  reproduction  is  based 
upon  a  higher  law  than  merely  a  satisfied  stomach. 
Unless  hens  feel  "happy"  no  amount  of  good  feed- 
ing will  induce  them  to  lay.  It  is  because  of  this 
law  of  contentment  that  many  flocks  of  hens,  feel- 
ing the  privac)',  safety,  and  freedom  of  their  un- 
pretentious home,  are  producing  eggs  abundantly 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  on  simple  but  wholesome 
food,  while  many  flocks  kept  in  expensive  houses 
and  fed  most  elaborate  rations  are  practically  un- 
productive. 

"Suitable  food"  implies  plenty  of  food  that  is 
best  suited  to  produce  the  greatest  vigor  of  the 
reproductive  system.  This  applies  more  especially 
to  hens  kept  in  the  best  possible  health.  Other 
conditions  being  favorably  suitable,  food,  properly 
fed,  has  much  to  do  with  egg  production. 

Prof.  G.  0.  Watson,  professor  of  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  says  a  valuable  lesson 
may  be  learned  from  nature  in  feeding  for  egg 
production.  The  professor  says  it  will  be  observed 
that  our  domestic  fowls  that  receive  the  least  care 
and  attention,  or,  in  other  words,  whose  condi- 
tions approach  more  nearly  the  natural  conditions, 
lay  most  of  their  eggs  in  the  springtime.  He  says 
it  is  then  the  duty  of  poultrymen,  as  feeders,  to 
note  the  conditions  surrounding  these  fowls  at 
that  time.  Tbe  weather  is  warm,  they  have  an 
abundance  of  green  food,  more  or  le°s  grain,  many 
insects,  and  plentv  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Then, 
if  we  are  to  feed  for  egg  production,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  it  springtime  all  the  year  round ; 
not  only  to  provide  a  warm  place  for  our  fowls 
and  give  them  a  proper  proportion  of  green  food, 
grain,  and  meat,  but  also  to  provide  pure  air  and 
plenty  of  exercise. 

The  carcass  of  a  hen  consists  of  fat,  lean  meat, 
and  bone,  and  in  making  a  comparison,  Professor 
Rice  says  if  we  examine  the  food  that  she  eats 
we  discover,  in  wheat  for  example,  tl'at  it  con- 


tains starch  and  oil  (the  carbohydrates  or  fat- 
forming  material),  which  is  the  fat  of  the  grain 
and  which,  when  eaten  by  the  animal,  goes  to 
make  heat,  energy  and  fat.  We  see  also  little 
grains  of  gluten,  which  might  be  called  the  lean 
of  the  grain  and  which,  when  utilized  by  the 
animal,  makes  the  lean  meat.  We  further  find 
the  mineral  matter  (the  ash)  which  might  be 
called  the  bone  of  the  wheat  and  which,  when  as- 
similated by  the  animal,  makes  bone  and  egg- 
shell. Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it 
is  that  when  food  is  deficient  in  lime  and  other 
mineral  matter  the  eggs  are  soft-shelled ;  why  a 
ration  deficient  in  protein  produces  weak,  spind- 
ling chickens,  or  a  ration  containing  an  excess  of 
easily  digestible  carbohydrate  matter  causes  the 
fowl  to  become"  excessively  fat.  Thus  we  see  the 
necessity  of  having  properly  balanced  rations ; 
which  simply  means  that  there  must  be  a  properly 
balanced  relationship  between  the  food  nutrients 
in  the  ration  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  animal 
or  a  perfect  egg. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  hen  whose  body 
contains  21  per  cent  of  protein,  and  whose  egg 
contains  more  than  It  per  cent  of  the  same  nu- 
trient, will  fail  to  grow  well  or  to  lay  satisfactorily 
when  her  food  is  deficient  in  this  particular  ma- 
terial, or  any  other  that  her  body  requires? 

George  B.  Fiske,  in  "Poultry  Feeding  and 
Fattening,"  says  fowls,  even  more  than  any  other 
class  of  live  stock,  require  variety  in  their  feed. 
He  says  none  of  the  single  grains  is  best  for 
poultry.  More  than  other  classes  of  live  stock,  too, 
they  require  close  attention  and  knowledge  on  tbe 
part  of  the  feeder. 

If  hens  are  fed  their  grain  feed  in  liuch  a  way 
that  they  have  to  exercise  vigorously  to  get  their 
daily  feed,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  lay  than  if 
fed  in  troughs  plenty  of  prepared  feed,  allowing 
them  to  remain  idle. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  food  which  a  fowl  eats 
has  three  functions:  (!)  To  develop  and  main- 
tain its  organic  structure;  (2)  To  keep  it  warm — 
to  keep  heat  in  the  body:  (3)  To  furnish  the 
strength — energy — which  is  expended  in  every 
movement.  The  chemical  elements  which  main- 
tain these  functions  are  found  in  combination  in 
every  article  of  food,  constituting  its  digestible 
matter;  in  the  staple  grains  they  occur  in  nearly 
the  proportions  required  by  fowls  under  average 
normal  conditions. 

Robinson  classifies  the  food  elements  under  the 
heads  of  Principal  and  Subordinate. 
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The  Principal  food  elements  are  (I)  proteids 
(or  protein),  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  matter; 
in  grains,  gluten;  in  milk,  casein;  in  meat  and 
blood,  fibrin;  in  bones,  gelatin.  Protein  is  tbe 
nourishing  matter,  supplying  material  for  bone, 
muscle,  blood,  feathers,  eggs. 

(2)  Carbohydrates  (technically,  ''nitrogen-free 
extract"),  carbonaceous  matter,  principally 
starches.  Carbohydrates  form  the  bulk  of  the 
dry  matter  in  nearly  all  foods,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  heat  and  energy,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  convertible. 

(3)  Fats. — Found  to  some  extent  in  every  article 
of  food.  Their  function  is  to  furnish  heat  and 
energy,  on  demand,  in  addition  to  the  supply  from 
the  carbohydrates,  to  store  up  fat  as  a  reserve  of 
heat  and  energy  within  the  body,  and  to  furnish 
tbe  material  for  elementary  growth  cells  which 
are  developed  by  the  protein.  Fat  also  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  egg,  forming 
nearly  one-half  its  solids. 

As  far  as  known,  it  is  said  these  elements  have 
the  same  properties,  no  matter  what  the  form  in 
which  they  occur.  In  the  last  effect,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  sources  of  the  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fats  assimilated  were  vegetable  or 
animal.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  animal 
foods  the  elements  are  more  completely  digestible 
than  in  grains,  and  more  digestible  in  grains  than 
in  vegetables  and  fruits;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  of  two  foods,  one  animal,  the  other  vegetable, 
containing  large  and  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
protein  or  of  fat,  the  animal  food  is  generally  pre- 
ferred— is  more  palatable.  In  formulating  work- 
ing standards  and  in  making  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  laws  of  foods,  using  the  chemical 
analyses  of  articles,  the  principal  elements  are  re- 
garded as  completely  digestible.  The  subordinate 
elements  are  regarded  as  indigestible,  and  are 
omitted  from  calculations.  The  results  thus  ob- 
tained, while  nut  strictly  accurate,  are  sufficiently 
so  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Subordinate  fund  elements  are  (1)  Ash — 
lime  and  other  mineral  matter,  occuring  generally 
in  very  small  quantities,  except  in  such  articles  as 
bone  and  shell — partly  digestible. 

(2)  Fiber,  husks  or  waste  matter — mostly,  if 
not  completely  indigestible. 

A  fowl  is  a  machine  of  delicate  and  intricate 
construction,  the  object  of  its  life  being  to  grind 
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up,  digest  and  assimilate  food  t<>  repair  waste 
tissue,  and  reproduce  its  species.  To  reproduce 
its  kind  it  lays  eggs,  but  this  it  cannot  do  unless 
the  body  is  in  good  condition  (well  nourished) 
and  there  is  a  store  of  strength  to  draw  upon  for 
egg-production.  If  the  bodily  functions  arc- 
hampered  and  clogged  by  masses  of  poor  feed,  of 
food  of  a  bad  quality  (such  as  musty  or  sour 
grain)  it  stands  to  reason  that  (outside  of  the 
fact  of  such  grain  not  being  strengthening)  there 
is  this  poor  material  to  be  worked  over  and 
cleared  out  of  the  body  before  there  is  room  for 
another  supply.  If  there  is  little  or  no  nourishing 
material  in  the  food  not  only  is  the  body  not 
strengthened  by  it,  but  it  is  actually  weakened  by 
the  amount  of  strength  necessarily  taken  to  work 
over  and  pass  out  this  poor  material ;  in  other 
words,  instead  of  finding  the  strength  her  system 
craves  Biddy  actually  has  to  draw  upon  the  sur- 
plus stored  up  in  her  system  to  work  over  (and 
get  rid  of)  this  poor  stuff. 

The  body  of  a  fowl  consists  of  flesh,  fat.  bone, 
feathers,  etc.,  or  scientifically,  of  water,  ash,  pro- 


tein, and  fat.  Those  are  the  substances  that  must 
be  given  in  the  food  the  fowls  cat.  The  body  is 
more  than  half  water.  Besides  the  water  the  fowls 
drink,  a  large  part  of  their  food  consists  of  water. 
The  ash,  or  mineral  matter,  is  found  in  all  of  the 
foods.  The  largest  part  of  it  is  phosphate  of  lime. 
Protein  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  important 
group  of  substances  to  be  supplied  by  the  food.  It 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  flesh,  skin,  brain, 
and  nerves.  It  contains  nitrogen  as  its  most  im- 
portant element.  Fat  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  is  very  important  in  the  composi- 
tion of  esrgs. 

The  meaning  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  is 
illustrated  as  follows,  by  an  authority:  Have  you 
ever  made  chewing  gum  by  chewing  the  grains  of 
wheat?  This  gum  was  made  almost  entirely  of  pro- 
tein. It  is  called  gluten  in  the  wheat.  In  cheese 
it  is  known  as  casein.  In  the  white  of  an  egg  it 
is  called  albumen.  Protein  is  found  in  all  of  the 
field  grains,  in  hay,  in  clover,  in  peas,  and  in 
beans.  It  goes  to  form  the  flesh,  and,  in  animals, 
the  cartilage,  the  hair,  the  wool,  and  the  casein 
and  albumen  of  milk.  It  forms  the  material  in 
the  body  that  is  used  up  when  work  is  performed. 

Carbohydrates  are  principally  the  sugars  ami 
the  starches.  Granulated  sugar  is  a  pure  crystal- 
lized carbohydrate.  Potato  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  starch  and  sugar.  The  potato  is  a  car- 
bohydrate. Nearly  all  fruit-  and  vegetables  are 
carbohydrates.  The  grains  have  some  starch  in 
them,  and  that  part  of  them  is  carbohydrate.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  hay,  grass,  and  fodder.  The 
carbohydrate5!  are  chiefly  valuable  in  keepiug  up 
fhe  heat  o'f  the  body  and  in  forming  I'at. 

"'The  First  Principles  of  Agriculture"  says  the 
office  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  may  be  likened 
io  the  coal  that  is  put  into  the  steam  engine  to 
give  if  power  to  do  work.  When  the  work  is 
done,  the  substances  are  consumed  or  burned  up. 
It  is  an  interesting  fait  that  the  carbohydrates 
are  much  more  easily  consumed  in  the  body  than 
the  proteins.  When  the  body  has  work  to  do,  or 
uses  up  fuel  in  keeping  warm,  it  first  calls  on  the 
carbohydrates  for  service.  The  proteins  are  not 
used  until  the  carbohydrates  are  largely  consumed; 
then  the  proteins  are  called  on.  If  more  car- 
bohydrates be  furnished  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
thi'  body  warm  and  to  furnish  the  energy  for 
work,  the  body  stores  it  up  in  the  shape  of  fat. 
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VSgs^OULTBY-BBEEDEBS  have  long 
f&L  IKIb  known  thai  high  egg  production  is  a 
matter  of  strain,  and  that  individual 
JfKvQK  Uens  are  heavy  layers  and  others  poor 
jf^Ml^  layers.  It  has  long  been  the  rule 
(&?kz  among  experienced  breeders  to  care- 

fully  select  their  breeding  stock  and 
$  mate  them  on  modern  principles;  thus  the 
well-known  South  Australian  laying  strains 
have  been  perfected.  The  high  laying  power 
of  the  original  individuals  has  become  fixed  as 
<  a  hereditary  characteristic.  Breeders  at  an  early 
date  noticed  that  a  strain  of  heavy-laying  fowls 
could  be  built  up  only  by  breeding  from  selected 
layers  of  marked  fecundity.  Guesswork  gave  un- 
certain and  negative  results,  and  it  was  long  ago 
recognized  that  some  method  of  measuring  a  hen's 
actual  laying  capacity  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Trap-nests,  as  they  are  called,  were  invented  and 
are  still  in  common  use.  Briefly,  they  were  so  con- 
structed that  when  a  hen  entered  them  to  lay,  in  the 
inviting  looking  nest  provided,  she  mechanically 
locked  herself  in  and  could  not  escape  until  her 
egg  was  collected  and  marked,  and  her  identifica- 
tion number  recorded.  The  more  modern  practice 
in  South  Australia  is  to  ascertain  a  pullet's  egg- 
production  before  she  is  bred  from.  It  is  a  bad 
practice  to  breed  from  pullets  or  hens  undergoing 
a  test  which  may  prove  them  to  be  worthless  as 
breeders.  Besides,  it  is  abundantly  proven  that 
stock  bred  from  pullets  is  not  equal,  in  constitu- 
tion and  many  other  points,  to  stock  bred  from 
second  season  hens.  I  speak  here  of  utility  breed- 
ing for  egg  production,  and  am  not  concerned 
with  the  practice  of  exhibition  poultry  breeders. 
The  construction  of  the  pens  is  described  later. 
My  reasons  for  discarding  trap-nests  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Although  there  are  many  good  trap-nests,  I 
have  known  of  many  serious  injuries  to  hens  and 
follows : 

2.  Some  hens  will  not  enter  trap-nests;  others 
become  very  excited  and  the  egg  production  is 
seriously  affected. 

3.  The  trap-nests  require  constant  supervision. 
It  is  quite  wrong  to  leave  a  hen  confined  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  small  space  provided.  From 
a  commercial  point  of  view  the  cost  of  such  atten- 
tion is  too  great. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  every  source  of 
error  where  trap-nests  are  used,  and  the  records, 
though  faithfully  kept,  are  not  reliable. 

5.  The  poultry-owner  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
apply  a  test  to  ail  his  liens  or  pullets  does  not  rank 
in  my  estimation  as  a  breeder.     It  may  happen 

1  that  a  breeder  may  yard  his  selected  stock  together 
and  then  trap-nest  them. 

6.  The  cost  of  trap-nests,  either  in  cash  or  in 
time  and  labor,  is  more  than  is  generally  esti- 
mated, and  there  are  constant  repairs  and  re- 
newals, of  which  we  hear  little. 

My  reasons  for  advocating  the  single  pen  system 
are — 

1.  There  is  no  mechanical  device  to  frighten  or 
injure  the  fowl. 

2.  She  is  well-housed  and  has  sufficient  room 
for  exorcise. 

3.  All  possible  errors  in  identification  are  elimi- 
nated. 
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4.  The  general  character  of  each  fowl  can  be 
studied  daily  and  without  any  trouble.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  most  important  consideration. 

5.  You  are  in  a  position  to  control  her  food 
supply,  and,  by  comparison  with  others  under- 
going the  test,  you  accumulate  valuable  data. 

6.  By  carefully  studying  the  occupants  of  the 
various  pens  you  will  with  greater  certainty  ob- 
serve divergence  from  type,  tendency  to  a  general 
type,  and  other  characteristics.  This  accumulated 
knowledge,  especially  if  tabulated  and  recorded 
with  pedigree  charts  and  photographs  of  the  in- 
dividuals tested,  becomes  an  invaluable  record. 

SELECTION. 

The  importance  of  systematic  selection  is  gain- 
ing general  recognition  as  the  basis  of  the  breeder's 
art.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  properly  carried 
out  unless  on  broad  lines.  The  general  tendency 
is  for  like  to  produce  like,  but  only  when  selection 
has  resulted  in  stock  pure  for  the  desired  charac- 
teristics. The  old  and  accepted  theory  was  that 
in  all  cases  "like  begot  like,"  but  the  great  advance 
in  knowledge  of  breeding,  due  to  the  application 
of  Mendel's  law  of  segregation,  has  made  clear  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  alone  we  can  expect 
like  to  beget  like.  One  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  is  that  of  the  purity  or 
otherwise  of  the  gametes  (male  and  female  germ 
cells)  ;  until  this  was  recognized  breeders  were 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  most  of  their  results  were 
more  or  less  accidental.  The  value  of  selection, 
when  proceeded  with  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  is  immensely  greater  than  it  was.  We 
know  that  our  first  step  in  developing  any  one 
characteristic  is  to  acquire  by  selection  birds  or 
animals  in  which  that  characteristic  is  pure.  When 
once  this  is  gained  a  course  of  rigid  selection  must 
give  the  maximum  development  of  that  particular 


characteristic.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not 
permit  of  detailed  explanation  of  the  various  laws, 
nor  even  a  brief  account  of  the  countless  classical 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
Where  egg  production  is  the  end  in  view  our  en- 
deavors should  tend  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
the  pullet  or  hen  on  that  function.  This  view  of 
the  case  will  at  once  indicate  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  attempting  to  develop  in  one  fowl  the  op- 
posing characteristics  of  high  egg  production  and 
maximum  flesh  development.  Although  a  course 
of  rigid  seleetional  breeding  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  strains  of  great  layers,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  a  lasting  structure  can  be  erected  and 
maintained  upon  any  but  a  scientifically  sound 
foundation.  Mere  selection  for  one  characteristic 
is  generally  at  the  expense  of  all  other  charac- 
teristics, and  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  be 
a  fatal  lack  of  balance.  Selection  has  its  limits, 
but  that  limit  is  very  far  above  the  general  aver- 
age. It  is  not  true  that  selection  results  in 
mediocrity ;  the  method  that  so  results  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  selection.  Continued  high 
egg  production  must  be  recognized  as  possible 
under  two  main  conditions — (1)  Through  inheri- 
tance due  to  scientific  selection  with  the  view  of 
fixing  and  developing  that  characteristic.  (2) 
Through  physical  fitness  of  the  hen  or  pullet.  The 
processes  of  metabolism  must  be  normal  and 
capable  of  legitimate  development.  The  inherited 
capacity  for  transforming  the  energy  of  surplus 
food  into  eggs  instead  of  flesh  and  waste  must  be 
coupled  with  the  physical  capacity  to  do  so.  Egg 
development  and  the  subsequent  extrusion  are  both 
physical  labor  in  a  high  degree,  further  emphasized 
by  the  actual  shock  of  almost  daily  repetition. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  vigor  and  a  robust  consti- 
tution are  important  characteristics,  the  inherit- 
ance of  which  must  be  assured  by  fixation  due  to 
selection. 

OTHER  POINTS. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  modern  conceptions 
of  the  laws  governing  inheritance  seem  complex, 
there  are  a  few  of  such  practical  importance  to  the 
breeder  that  he  may  concentrate  on  these,  almost 
disregarding  all  other  points.  Without  fully  dis- 
cussing the  latter  generalization,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  careful  breeder  will  always  notice 
when  the  accumidations  of  small  deviations  in  any 
one  minor  point  amount  to  a  serious  difference  and 
will  take  action  in  time.  To  the  poultry-breeder 
may  be  mentioned  some  of  the  so-called  minor 
points  when  compared  with  the  main  one  of  egg 
production.  I  will  name  some  of  these,  because 
there  is  a  generally  prevalent  opinion  that  nothing- 
is  of  consequence  other  than  capacity  for  egg  pro- 
duction— a  fatal  error,  due  to  misconception. 

Type. — Generally  speaking  this  is  debatable 
ground,  largely  caused  through  misconception  or 
perhaps  ignorance.  Type  has  been  subject  to 
modifications  at  various  times.  To  state  a  case  one 
would  not  be  wise  in  attempting  selection  for  egg 
production  using  as  material  the  English  exhibi- 
tion White  Leghorn,  which  is  practically  a  breed 
distinct  from  the  original  Leghorn  as  introduced 
to  England  40  years  ago.  As  a  general  rule  devi- 
ations from  standard  type  end  in  other  serious 
modifications. 
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So-called  Fancy  Points. — Many  of  these  are 
characteristic  of  a  breed  in  its  purity,  and  are  to 
a  large  extent  distinguishing  factors.  Disregard 
of  these  may  cud  in  a  gradual,  sometimes  sudden, 
alteration  of  a  serious  nature.  The  combination  of 
certain  external  characteristics  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  modifications  often  give  displeasing  results — 
a  mongrel  appearand*.  A  strain  of  fowls  may  he 
pure  for  any  one  or  several  characters.  Where  a 
breed  is  pure  for  any  character  its  inheritance 
can  be  calculated,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  by  se- 
lection any  character  can  be  either  eliminated  or 
fixed,  as  desired. 

Broodiness. — For  egg  production  it  is  of  course 
highly  desirable  that  the  maternal  characteristic 
known  as  "broodiness"  be  eliminated.  This  charac- 
teristic is  inherited  in  a  definite  ratio.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  the  exact  process  of  the 
reappearance  of  this  lost  characteristic  in  the  non- 
sitting  breeds  is  not  known.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  broodiness  is  due  to  a  ferment  or  enzyme. 
That  is  probably  the  case,  but  the  reappearance  is 
due  to  imperfect  demarcation  of  its  "presence"  or 
••absence."  There  may  be  another  character,  in- 
tensified perhaps  by  nervous  excitement,  which 
holds  in  check  this  character  which,  while  really 
'•present"  in  a  very  dilute  form,  is  still  capable  of 
reappearance,  and  would  thus  account  for  a  sup- 
posed mutation,  or  be  accounted  a  case  of  atavism. 
'I'he  importance  of  rigidly  discarding  from  the 
breeding  pen  any  specimen  showing  the  least  signs 
of  ''broodiness"  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Structural. — Structural  deficiencies,  including 
weakness  in  the  organs  of  reproduction,  are  defi- 
nitely known  to  conform  to  the  general  law  of 
inheritance,  and  the  inclusion  of  stock  of  this 
class  can  but  end  in  disappointment.  It  may  ap- 
pear to  the  experimenter  that  the  conditions  are 
unduly  rigid ;  so  also  are  the  laws  of  breeding. 
The  work  of  the  modern  selector  is  in  eliminating 
the  results  of  the  carelessness  and  mishaps  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  building  up  the  general 
capacity  of  fitness  for  the  prime  result  of  high 
egg  production.  The  true  meaning  of  the  modern 
conception  of  the  purity  of  a  character  and  its 
mode  of  inheritance  is  the  fitness  of  the  bird  or 
animal  to  maintain  that  character  in  its  highest 
form.  Thus  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  strain 
of  hens  may  be  so  developed  by  selection  as  to 
possess  the  potentiality  of  very  high  egg  produc- 
tion, and  yet  through  non-elimination  of  a  weak- 
ness in  the  organs  of  generation  (inherited)  the 
birds  have  but  a  short  life  of  productiveness. 

PEDIGREE. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
subject  of  selection  is  most  helpful ;  unless  strictly 
accurate,  the  value  is  nil.  From  any  starting  point 
the  process  of  selection  must  include  an  accurate 
history  of  each  subject.  Written  records  are  alone 
of  use  because,  however  good  the  memory  of  the 
breeder,  errors  small  or  great  are  likely  to  occur, 
and  time  may  be  lost.  In  selecting  and  mating 
the  breeding  pens  for  the  production  of  future 
generations,  and  for  correcting  errors,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  each  inmate  of  the  pens  is  of  vital 
importance.  The  due  maintenance,  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  of  any  characteristic  depends 
on  mating  sexes  both  of  which  are  pure  for  that 
characteristic.     If  one  is  pure  and  the  other  im- 


pure, the  progeny  will  consist  of  a  few  pure  and 
probably  three  limes  the  number  impure.;  that  is 
to  say  in  other  words,  if  a  tested  layer  be  mated 
with  a  male  bird  whose  dam  was  a  poor  layer  and 
descended  probably  from  a  line  of  poor  layers,  the 
pullet  progeny  will  certainly  all  be  poor  layers, 
some  of  which,  if  bred  "in  the  family,"  might  pro- 
duce good  layers  in  the  second  generation.  To 
such  an  extent  does  this  rule  apply  that  experi- 
ence teaches  that  the  mating  must  be  "in  the  line," 
and  that  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  even  of 
equal  value  as  regards  laying,  will  often  give  re- 
sults similar  to  those  where  the  pedigree  was  poor 
for  laying. 

FOUNDING  A  STRAIN. 

First  Year. — With  due  regard  to  the  general 
principles  enunciated,  the  breeding  pen  or  pens 
should  now  be  mated,  and  as  large  a  number  of 
chickens  reared  as  can  be  properly  accommodated 
without  overcrowding.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
stock  with  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  pedigree 
renders  it  necessary  to  both  "'line  breed"  and  "in- 
breed"  so  as  to  have  as  many  matings  as  possible. 
In  working  according  to  Mendel's  law  the  proper 
course  is  to  breed  the  various  generations  inter  se 
until  segregation  is  definitely  assured.  This  the 
breeder  characterizes  as  "inbreeding"  and  "unde- 
sirable." There  is  no  more  harm  likely  to  result 
from  this  method  if  properly  conducted  than  from 
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any  other  method;  less  so,  in  fact.  It  is  commonly 
asserted  that  change  of  blood  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain vigor,  &e.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
gloss  over,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  the  errors  of 
the  past  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  conception  of  the 
importance  of  thorough  selection.  Never  breed 
from  the  unsound  or  unfit  and  your  work  will 
progress,  but  if  one  parent  be  unsound  no  amount 
of  fresh  blood  will  give  any  definite  improvement. 
Such  a  course  may  enable  you  to  continue  a  faulty 
system  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  "breeding." 

Second  Year. — Select  from  the  progeny  result- 
ing from  the  first  mating  as  follows,  with  due  re- 
gard to  type,  constitution,  activity,  and  main  out- 
ward points  generally  characteristic  of  layers.  Toe- 
punch  all  chickens  when  hatched.  Place  numbered 
legbands  on  each  adult  retained.  Enter  number  and 
detail  in  a  book  kept  specially  as  a  record  of  the 
breeding  from  year  to  year.  Put  each  pullet  in  a 
single  testing  pen,  and  take  her  record  for  12 
months.  Put  the  cockerels  in  yards  or  pens,  as 
far  removed  from  the  hens  and  pullets  as  possible. 
These  cockerels  will  be  wanted  for  breeding  from 
in  the  second  year.  They  may  run  with  other 
hens  not  used  in  this  sthenic. 

Third  Year. — Select  lor  the  breeding  pens  all 
the  pullets  which  gave  satisfactory  yield  in  the 
single  pens.  1.  Mate  some  of  these  back  to  the 
old  male  bird.  2.  Male  the  rest  with  selected 
males  of  the  same  war  and  breeding.    :i.  Mate 


one  selected  cockerel  to  one-half  of  the  original 
hens.  4.  Mate  one  selected  cockerel  to  the  other 
half  of  the  original  hens.  You  will  now  have  four 
groups,  three  id'  which  are  continuing  the  strain 
by  line  breeding,  and  the  other  group,  No.  2  (one 
or  more  pens),  will  continue  the  strain  according 
to  Mendel's  law  . 

Thr  Fourth  Year. — Continue  the  line-breeding 
groups  as  far  as  desired,  but  the  Mendel  groups 
(inbred)  should  have  given  you  at  least  one  line 
of  fowls  pure  for  high  egg  production.  If  all  your 
methods  have  been  accurate,  this  strain  will  prove 
of  the  highest  value.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  single 
pen  each  hen  in  the  breeding  season  and  to  let  the 
male  bird  selected  be  with  each  hen  for  a  given 
period.  Fertility  may  be  depended  upon,  and,  m 
addition,  you  may-  discover  eases  of  sexual  anti- 
pathy from  which  no  good  results  can  be  expected, 
and  re-mating  must  be  resorted  to.  The  utmost 
precision  and  accumulation  of  detail  will  give  you 
certain  results  at  an  early  date.  Your  work  once 
done  will  be  valuable  and  lasting.  Tf  otherwise, 
you  will  always  he  at  work  with  indefinite  and 
even  negative  results. 

THE  SINGLE  PEN. 

Some  people  who  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  system  of  single  pen  testing  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  health  of  the  birds 
must  suffer,  and  that  their  subsequent  value  as 
breeders  must  be  lessened,  if  not  destroyed.  Ac- 
cumulated experience  teaches  the  opposite,  but  of 
course  much  depends  on  the  construction  of  the 
house  and  yard,  forming  the  pen,  and  also  the 
method  of  feeding  adopted.  In  South  Australia 
the  mild  climate  admits  of  very  simple  but  none 
the  less  effective  structures.  The  severe  climates 
of  some  other  countries  necessitate  modifications  in 
construction.  In  all  mild  to  warm  climates  the 
materials  used  and  the  method  of  construction 
should  offer  as  little  harbor  for  vermin  as  possible. 
For  Australia  and  similar  climatic  conditions  the 
framework  of  the  houses  should  be  of  hardwood 
free  from  all  cracks,  and  should  be  moderately 
smooth.  The  covering  material  may  be  of  cor- 
rugated galvanized  tinned  iron  (narrow  fluted),  or 
compressed  asbestos  (fibro  cement)  sheets. 
Weather-boarding,  and  similar  material,  offer 
harbor  for  vermin,  and  are  liable  to  crack,  twist, 
and  warp.  The  single  pens  may' he  fixed  or  mov- 
able. The  dimensions  of  the  pens  need  be  not 
more  than  3ft.  by  20ft.,  and  the  roosting  and  lay- 
ing house  3ft  square.  To  have  the  yards  less  than 
3ft.  in  width  is  inconvenient  for  the  average  per- 
son ;  any  additional  width  adds  to  the  expense  of 
enlist  met  ion. 
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SINGLE  TESTING  PENS.  PLATE  1. 

Portable  pens  allow  the  ground  to  be  changed 
daily,  and  where  grass,  clover,  etc.,  are  abundant, 
this  method  is  much  appreciated  by  the  birds. 
Fixed  pens  are  more  convenient  where  large  num- 
bers of  birds  are  being  simultaneously  tested.  In 
all  cases  the  pen,  portable  or  fixed,  should  be  num- 
bered, and  the  hen  therein  should  also  have  a  leg- 
band  with  a  corresponding  number. 

The  continuous  shed  is  most  suited  to  this  cli- 
mate, and  a  permanent  structure  should  be  of  the 
following  dimensions  for  testing  20  pullets : 
Length  GO  ft. ;  height  in  front  4  ft. ;  height  at 
back,  3  ft.    Set  out  two  lines  of  posts  each  3  in.  x 

2  in.  and  3  ft.  apart  inside,  posts  in  each  line  to 
be  spaced  3  ft.  apart  from  center  to  center;  set 
them  about  IS  in.  in  the  ground  and  in  perfect 
line  and  level  at  top.  Now  securely  spike  a  soft 
wood  rail  2  in.x2  in.  and  housed  flush  into  the 
posts  and  level  with  the  top  of  back  row  of  posts. 
A  rail  of  same  dimensions  is  similarly  affixed  to 
and  2  ft.  from  the  tops  of  the  front  row  of  posts, 
which  should  be  6  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  iron 
forming  the  back  of  the  house  is  buried  6  in.  deep 
in  the  ground  and  then  securely  fastened  to  the 
top  rail.  As  3  ft.  6  in.  sheets  of  iron  are  not  made, 
a  7  ft.  sheet  cut  in  half  serves  the  purpose.  The 
roof  is  made  of  7  ft.  sheets  cut  in  half  and  will 
then  allow  for  a  few  inches  to  overhang  front  and 
back.  The  house  divisions  between  the  pens  are 
best  made  of  plain  (flat)  galvanized  iron  nailed  to 
the  posts  and  cut  at  top  to  the  slope  of  the  roof ; 
the  bottom  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  about 

3  in.  or  4  in.  A  single  sheet  corrugated  iron,  of 
which  2  in.  are  turned  back,  fastened  in  front  of 
the  house  will  provide  ample  shelter  and  act  as  a 
screen  giving  privacy  to  the  hen  and  allow  14  in. 
space  for  the  hen  to  enter.  This  front  screen  may 
be  held  in  position  in  several  ways  so  as  to  be 
readily  removed,  or  it  may  bo  permanently  fixed. 
The  opening  left  is  1  ft.  2  in.  wide  and  as  the 
house  is  so  small  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  eggs  to 
be  reached  and  the  house  to  be  kept  clean.  A 
shallow  nest  is  hollowed  out  in  the  ground  and 
lined  with  short  straw  or  dry  grass ;  a  perch  1  ft. 
long  and  resting  on  a  peg  driven  into  the  ground 
is  all  that  is  required.  For  a  20  ft.  run  two  ad- 
ditional posts  are  required,  and  should  stand  6  ft. 
out  of  the  ground  and  level  with  those  forming 
the  front  of  the  house;  the  end  post  should  be 
strutted.  The  wire  netting  covering  may  be  2  in. 
mesh  or  smaller  and  6  ft.  6  in.  wide.  It  must  be 
let  into  the  ground  6  in.  and  should  be  fastened 
to  a  galvanized  wire,  JSTo.  8  gauge,  tightly  stretched 
from  post  to  post  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This 
will  prevent  the  hens  from  scratching  holes  and 
passing  from  one  pen  to  another.  Gates  3  ft.  wide 
may  be  made  of  soft  wood  2  in.  x  1  in.  bolted  to- 
gether with  1-4  in.  bolts  and  hung  on  stout  tee 
hinges ;  the  gate  is  covered  with  netting  securely 
fixed.   The  pens  should  be  roofed  with  wire  netting 


stretched  tightly  and  laced  with  binding  wire  to 
the  netting  forming  the  divisions.  The  door  or 
gate  should  be  provided  with  a  reliable  fastening, 
or  may  be  padlocked  for  greater  security.  The 
runs  may  be  floored  with  grass,  hay,  or  short  straw 
to  a  depth  of  6  in.  to  afford  exercise  to  the  hen  m 
scratching  for  grain,  seeds,  etc. ;  this  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  with  fixed  pens.  Portable  pens 
must  be  strongly  constructed  and  be  placed  on  level 
ground  ;  otherwise  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
hen  will  scratch  her  way  out.  Keep  the  hens  busily 
employed  scratching  all  day.  In  wet  climates  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cover -the  runs  to  keep  them 
dry,  but  the  hens  will  not  remain  so  healthy.  In 
cold  climates  the  construction  must  be  modified  to 
suit  low  temperatures,  and  the  house  must.be 
deeper  so  that  a  drop  curtain  may  be  used  if  neces- 


Front  View  of  House 

sary.  There  should  be  near  the  gate,  a  small  mov- 
able shelter,  under  which  the  food  trough  and 
water  vessel,  grit,  and  charcoal  hopper  may  stand. 
In  very  severe  clunates  (hot  or  cold)  the  back 
and  roof  may  be  protected  with  a  layer  of  several 
inches  of  straw  thatching,  kept  in  position  by  wire 
netting  of  large  mesh.  This  is  very  effective,  and 
can  be  speedily  renewed  as  required. 

FEEDING. 

For  Australia  and  similar  climates  I  recom- 
mend the  following  foods: 

Wheat  bran  (or  sharps),  wheat  pollard  (also 
known   as   middlings),   cut  green-food,  lucerne 


( alfalfa)  hay  chaff,  clover  hay  chaff,  animal  food 
(fresh  meat  or  meat  meal),  sharp  grit,  shell  grit, 
small  charcoal,  and  fresh  clean  water.  Grain  in 
variety  according  to  climate;  in  Australia,  wheat 
principally.  The  morning  meal  is  prepared  as 
follows:  One  part  bran  to  two  parts  pollard, 
varied  slightly  according  to  the  amount  of  flour 
left  in  the  pollard;  to  this  add  one-third  by  bulk 
of  chaffed  green  food,  lucerne,  clover,  or  lucerne 
hay  chaff  which  has  been  steamed  for  some  hours 
in  hot  water.  The  animal  food  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  soup  made  either  of  fresh  meat  or  of 
meat  meal  and  used  to  moisten  the  mash.  Throe 
or  four  times  a  week  animal  food  may  be  given, 
but  excess  is  a  grave  mistake.  Fowls  may  eat  in- 
sect life  almost  without  limit,  but  animal  food  in 
the  form  of  flesh  or  meat  meals  has  a  different 
effect.  To  give  the  quantities  of  meat  scrap  ad- 
vised for  some  countries  would  end  in  speedy  dis- 
aster in  this  country.  Where  oats  are  milled,  finely 
ground  oats  will  give  good  results  as  soft  food  or 
mash;  and  in  very  cold  climates  a  little  barley 
meal  or  corn  (maize)  meal  may  be  added,  but  with 
caution.  At  midday  a  handful  of  chaffed  green- 
food  (cabbage,  kale,  silver  beet,  clover,  or  lucerne) 
may  be  given.  An  hour  before  dark  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  grain  (good  wheat  for  preference)  in  the 
strawr  litter;  this  will  occupy  the  pullet  for  some 
time.  Always  keep  grit  (both  quartz  and  shell), 
small  charcoal,  and  fresh  clean  water  in  the  pens. 
The  water  vessel  should  be  cleaned  out  daily  and 
refilled  as  often  as  required,  and  should  be  scalded 
and  disinfected  once  a  week.  The  method  of  feed- 
ing advised  is  one  that  will  provide  all  the  consti- 
tuents necessary  to  fulfill  the  life  functions  and 
give  a  surplus  for  egg  production.  On  no  account 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  force  the  egg  pro- 
duction. You  wish  to  ascertain  what  the  hen  will 
do  under  suitable  conditions  and  on  normal  feed- 
ing, and  you  also  hope  to  have  a  sound  healthy 
hen  at  the  termination  of  your  test.  Forced  pullets 
are  afterwards  valueless  as  breeders.  Avoid  patent 
foods,  spices,  and  other  nostrums,  they  should  have 
no  place  in  the  practical  man's  food-house.  End- 
less harm  has  been  caused  to  the  poultry  industry 
in  all  countries  by  the  foolish  practice  of  using 
nostrums,  so-called  tonics,  &c.  A  carefully  bred 
fowl,  if  properly  housed  in  a  well-ventilated  clean 
house,  needs  nothing  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 
sound,  wholesome  food  and  fresh  clean  water.  Give 
what  variety  of  food  you  can  afford  or  obtain,  but 
remember  egg  production  depends  on  the  use  of 
food  having  the  necessary  constituents,  and  that 
what  may  suit  pigs  for  fattening  may  not  suit 
laying  hens.  All  mash  or  soft  food  should  be 
most  thoroughly  mixed  by  hand  until  of  a  crumbly 
consistency.  Lazy  people  recommend  shovels.  &c., 
just  as  the  workmen  mix  concrete;  that  is  the 
lazy  man's  method  and  is  very  ineffective.  Success 
in  poultry  feeding  and  breeding  requires  thorough- 
ness in  every  operation  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
lazy  man's  so-called  "time-savers." 
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What  Varieties  of  Pigeons  to  Breed 

By  J.  C.  LONG 


PwHE  necessary  provisions  for  the  accom- 
modation  and  comfort  of  the  llock 
^(  having  been  all  arranged,  the  question 
*|  with  a  novice  naturally  arises,  "What 
Ja  variety  will  it  be  best  to  keep  and 
breed?"  Well  this,  as  it  is  a  matter 
generally  of  taste  or  fancy,  is  a  bard 
question  to  answer  for  all  alike.  There  are 
so  many  to  choose  from ;  something  like  150 
or  more  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  and  all 
possessed  of  qualities  more  or  less  desirable.  Much 
depends,  as  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  habitation,  on  the  moneyed  re- 
sources of  the  breeder.  Still.  I  believe  in  com- 
mercing, it  is  better  to  begin  with  some  of  the 
more  easily  managed  varieties  and  learn  through 
them  what  is  needed  for  the  successful  breeding 
of  the  more  expensive  and  higher-class  pigeons. 
Therefore  I  always  advise  beginning  with  such 
birds  as  the  common  Long-faced  Tumbler,  Ant- 
werp, Fantail,  Duchesse,  Owl,  Solid  Colored 
Turbit,  and  birds  such  as  these,  that  are  generally 
good  nurses  and  feeders,  possessed  of  fine  qualities 
enough  to  make  them  attractive  and  yet  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  produce  in  perfection  as  some  of  the  high- 
class  and  parti-colored  pigeons. 

Then  after  learning  the  habits  of  these  the 
young  fancier  is  by  this  first  experience  better 
fitted  to  undertake  the  breeding  of  the  more  deli- 
cate and  difficult  varieties.  Not  but  that  some  of 
the  varieties  named  have  qualities  that  are  difficult 
to  produce  in  perfection,  but  they  seem  to  be  easier 
to  manage  and  control  than  others  of  this  great 
family. 

The  breeding  of  pigeons  in  perfection  is  a  study 
only  learned  by  long  experience,  and  the  lesson, 
like  the  lessons  of  life,  needs  to  be  first  studied  and 
learned  through  the  medium  of  the  commoner  and 
more  easily  understood  branches.  I  think  any  one 
commencing  in  this  way  and  then  gradually  work- 
ing up  to  the  more  valuable  varieties  is  less  liable 
to  become  discouraged  and  retire  in  disgust  from 
the  fancy,  than  if  he  started  in  at  once  to  breed 
high-class  birds,  and  met  at  the  outset  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  one  has  to  contend 
with  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  such 
stock.  In  the  breeding  of  fancy  pigeons  much  de- 
pends on  the  motive  that  induces  one  to  embark 
in  it.  as  to  his  continuing  in  the  fancy.  Some  start 
with  the  idea  there  is  money  to  be  made  from 
raising  fancy  pigeons,  and  consequently  foster  with 
care  every  specimen  that  is  brought  forth  no 
matter  how  imperfect  in  quality,  believing  every 
one  is  salable  at  some  price,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  "fish  for  their  net" :  such  a  fancier  has  his 
place,  but  it  is  not  among  the  foremost.  Others 
again  take  it  up  because  it  is  something  new,  and 
expect  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  fame  from  being 
associated  with  the  fancy.  Some  of  these  achieve 
their  end,  learn  to  love  the  pursuit,  and  become 
life-long  fanciers,  but  too  many  after  many  un- 
successful trials  retire  baffled  and  discouraged,  and 
are  heard  of  no  more. 

Others  become  fanciers  from  an  inherent  love  of 
pets.  These  are  the  ones  that  generally  make  pig- 
eon breeding  a  success,  and  that  do  so  much  to 
keep  alive  the  love  and  interest  for  the  feathered 
beauties.    Money  is  no  object  to  them,  price  is  no 


hindrance  to  their  ambition,  and  the  word  defeat 
is  not  in  their  Lexicon.  With  the  idea  of  improve- 
ment and  perfection  ever  in  their  minds,  they 
strive  on.  studying,  experimenting,  and  breeding, 
until  the  desired  goal  is  reached,  for  although  Na- 
ture presents  many  obstacles,  there  are  certain  of 
her  laws  that  when  understood  and  put  into  prac- 
tice bring  the  desired  results,  and  these  are  the 
principles  the  true  fancier  is  constantly  striving  to 
understand  and  apply.  And  this  is  what  keeps 
him  a  fancier  and  lias  given  to  the  pigeon  world  so 
many  varied  and  beautiful  specimens  of  their  kind. 
Look  back  and  consider  (taking  the  original  Blue 
Rock,  Columbia  Livid,  as  the  starting  point)  what 
an  immense  amount  of  thought,  time,  and  patience 


A  Black  Pigmy  Pouter 

must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  to  pro- 
duce such  a  lot  of  pigeons  as  the  Pouter,  the 
Jacobin,  the  Turbit,  the  Oriental  Frill,  and  the 
scores  of  other  beauties  with  which  our  great  ex- 
hibitions make  us  all  familiar.  But  scientific 
writers  prove  to  us  that  it  has  been  done,  and  who 
but  the  true  fancier  has  produced  these  results? 
But  I  am  digressing  somewhat  from  the  topic  of 
this  chapter,  and  come  back  to  the  subject,  "What 
Varieties  to  Breed  ?" 

While  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  varieties 
easiest  cared  for,  and  from  which  good  results  can 
be  expected  by  one  with  little  experience,  there  are 
many  others  that  can  be  chosen  which  might  an- 
swer as  well,  if  the  young  fancier  knows  of  them, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  give  herewith  a  detailed  list 
of  the  varieties  generally  known  in  America.  Eu- 


rope and  Asia  contain  many  varieties  not  vet 
familiar  to  us,  but  which  in  time  must  come  to  our 
knowledge  as  we  advance  in  age  and  experience. 
For  the  better  guidance  of  the  novice  I  purpose  ar- 
ranging the  different  varieties  into  four  classes,  as 
follows : 

First,  what  are  generally  known,  among  exhibi- 
tors particularly,  as  the  high-class  varieties.  These 
are  varieties  that  have  distinctive  properties  or 
■  1 1 i;i I i ties  about  them  requiring  great  care,  study, 
and  attention  to  perfect,  and  not  found  in  any 
other  kinds.  T  begin  the  list  with  that  king  of  pig- 
eons, the  English  Carrier,  following  with  its  com- 
peer, the  Pouter,  and  their  associates,  the  Barb  and 
Short-faced  Tumbler,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties : 

1st — High-class  Pigeons — The  Carrier,  Pouter, 
Barb,  Short-faced  Tumblers. 

2d — Pigeons  possessing  distinctive  properties 
regardless  of  color  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
impress  their  characteristics  upon  their  progeny, 
such  as  the  Jacobin,  Long-faced  Tumbler,  Owl, 
Oriental  Frill,  Turbit,  Scanderoon.  Fantail, 
Priest,  Trumpeter.  Frill  Back,  Dragoon,  Florentine 
or  Hen  Pigeon,  Pigmy  Pouter,  Moakee,  Isabel, 
Duchesse.  Brunswick.  Letz,  Swift.  Show  Antwerp, 
Mahomet,  Runt. 

3d — Pigeons  which  are  dependent  for  quality 
almost  entirely  upon  color  of  feather  and  mark- 
ings, and  are  known  usually  as  Toys.  Losing  these 
distinctive  properties  their  value  as  fancy  pigeons 
is  gone,  and  they  become  little,  if  any,  better  than 
the  common  Dove  House  Pigeon. 

The  Swallow,  Helmet,  Nun,  Spot,  Archangel, 
Crescent,  Suabian,  Fire  Back,  Shield,  Magpie, 
Breaster,  Lahore,  lee  Pigeon,  Starling.  Quaker, 
Stork,  Damascene,  Fairy.  Eyacinth,  Porcelain, 
Moorcap. 

4th — Pigeons  that  have  few,  if  any,  distinctive 
qualities  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common 
pigeon,  but  that  yet  possess  the  homing  instinct, 
and  the  quality  of  endurance  so  strong  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  among  fancy  pigeons. 

The  Antwerp. 

From  this  list  the  young  beginner  can  make  as 
many  and  as  varied  selections  as  he  chooses,  but 
T  would  caution  him  not  to  commence  with  too 
many  at  once,  and  in  his  purchases  to  be  also  cau- 
fious  Avhom  he  deals  with. 

It  may  be  that  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  a 
locality  where  fanciers  and  breeders  are  numerous, 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns.  If  so,  he  can  readily  learn  whom  he  can 
place  the  most  confidence  in.  and  go  to  them  for 
what  he  wants.  But  if  living  at  a  distance  from 
any  breeders  he  must  then  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  various  poultry  and  pigeon  papers  and  maga- 
zines for  information  where  to  buy,  and  conse- 
quently be,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer. 
Let  him,  therefore,  scan  the  advertisements  closely, 
and  endeavor  to  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  advertiser  also,  through  the  medium  of  the 
lists  of  prize-winners  usuallv  published  in  these 
papers.  The  breeders  who  figure  as  prize-winners 
are  almost  always  men  of  good  character,  and  by 
opening  a  correspondence  with  them,  he  can  learn 
of  their  terms  and  somewhat  of  the  quality  of  the 
stock  they  have  for  sale. 

(Concluded  Next  Mouth.) 
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The  first  issue  of  the  National  Poul- 
try Magazine.  formerly  Poultry 
Monthly,  is  a  splendid  issue  and  a 
walking  ad  to  the  publishers.  In  this 
issue  H.  S.  Babcock  has  an  article  on 
"The  Prejudice  Against  Black  Plum- 
age." He  says,  "The  gain  of  each  black 
variety  is  of  assistance  to  all  the 
others,  and  as  they  all  gain  the  preju- 
dice against  this  color  will  weaken 
and  perhaps  finally  disappear.  Let  us 
hope  so." 

It  is  true  that  black  fowls  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  deserve, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  some 
drawbacks  that  the  white  and  buff 
varieties  of  fowls  do  not  have.  They 
will  show  numerous  dark  pin  feathers 
when  dressed  that  our  white  varieties 
do  not.  Especially  is  this  true  of  young 
stock  that  are  getting  new  feathers, 
and  old  birds  partially  in  molt.  Then 
black  fowls  nearly  all  have  dark 
shanks,  wbich  is  against  them.  It  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Babcock  says,  that  we 
don't  eat  the  shanks,  hut  they  are 
usually  left  on  when  dressed  for  mar- 
ket and  they  are  not  in  it  with  a  nice 
yellow  shanked  variety  when  it  comes 
to  looks,  and  you  know  looks  count  for 
something  with  the  American  people. 
The  Black  Orpingtons  have  made  quite 
a  headway  in  America,  but  their  ad- 
vance has  not  been  near  so  rapid  as  the 
whites  or  buffs.  However,  there  are 
some  advantages  in  a  black  fowl,  as 
they  do  not  show  dirt  near  so  easily  as 
a  light  colored  fowl,  and  they  are 
claimed  to  be  more  hearty  than  any 
other  color  fowls.  This,  I  think,  is 
hearsay  and  has  never  been  proven.  I 
hope  the  black  fowls  will  gain  rapidly, 
but  I  do  not  helieve  that  they  will  ever 
equal  our  white  varieties  in  popu- 
larity. 


C.  H.  Latham,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  breeders  of  exhibition  Barred 
Rock  females,  comes  out  strong  for 
single  mating  in  an  article  in  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal.  He  says,  in  part: 
"Now,  what  would  be  the  result  if  we 
gave  all  of  our  attention  to  perfecting 
the  color  and  barring  on  the  surface 
and  let  the  under  part  of  the  feather 
come  as  it  would,  be  it  a  faint  barring 
or  gray  or  slate?  As  we  hreed  them 
today  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  things 
we  are  striving  for.  but  we  are  getting 
a  number  of  things  that  are  very  ob- 
jectionable. We  are  not  perfecting 
any  one  of  the  things  we  a>'e  trying 
for,  because  we  are  asking  Nature  to 
do  more  than  she  will  or  can.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  splendid 
surface  barring  when  the  bird  is  right 
in  under  barring,  or  if  we  get  the  sur- 
face barring  right  the  under  barring  is 
not  right.  What  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  are  indulging  in  the  poul- 
try business  in  a  small  way,  who  have 
only  a  small  space  to  devote  for  their 
poultry;  these  people  who  have  money 
to  spend  and  are  spending  it;  what  of 
them?  I  will  tell  you.  They  are 
spending  their  money  for  the  breeds 
of  poultry  that  will  produce  birds  of 
both  sexes,  having  standard  require- 
ments from  one  mating.  We  have  been 
choking  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.  It  is  up  to  us  Barred  Rock 
breeders  to  resuscitate  that  goose." 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  have  a  man 
of  Mr.  Latham's  standing  come  out  so 
strongly  for  single  mating.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  what  double  mating 
has  injured  the  grand  old  Barred 
Rocks.  The  writer  discontinued  breed- 
ing them  years  ago  for  this  very  rea- 


son. I  know  of  a  breeder  who  sold  out 
last  fall  because  he  had  not  the  room 
to  carry  out  the  double  mating  system. 
Barred  Rocks  are  not  the  only  variety 
that  has  suffered  along  this  line.  Brown 
Leghorns  have  been  set  away  back  in 
popularity,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
use  two  matings  to  produce  exhibition 
birds  of  both  sexes.  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  have  been  given  a  setback  in 
the  same  way.  Breeders  and  standard 
makers  have  been  paying  entirely  too 
much  attention  to  under  color  and  not 
enough  to  surface  color.  What  use  is 
under  color,  anyway,  so  it  brings  the 
surface  color  right?  You  never  see  the 
under  color  unless  you  catch  the  bird 
to  look  at  it.  Even  in  white  varieties 
some  breeders  are  trying  double  mat- 
ing. This  double  mating  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  any  variety  and  the 
sooner  breeders  learn  this  fact  the  bet- 
ter they  will  be. 


The  fall  fairs  will  start  this  month 
and  we  expect  to  see  the  poultry 
classes  well  filled.  It  pays  to  show 
some  of  your  stock  at  a  good  county 
fair.  In  fact,  we  have  been  holding 
a  first-class  exhibition  at  the  county 
fair  for  the  past  few  years.  The  quali- 
ty of  stock  shown  was  as  good  as  is 
shown  at  many  of  our  winter  shows. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  fowls 
in  proper  condition  for  the  fall  fairs, 
but  there  can  be  much  improvement 
along  this  line.  The  large  breeders 
have  their  fowls  in  as  good  condition 
for  the  fall  exhibitions  as  the  winter 
ones,  and  they  are  getting  business  by 
doing  so,  too.  It  pays  well  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  fitting  your  fowls  be- 
fore showing  them.  Do  your  part  well. 
Leave  nothing  undone  that  might  hon- 
orably win  for  your  birds  the  blue  rib- 
bons. Select  the  most  vigorous  and 
promising  cockerels  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  remove  them  from  the  bal- 
ance of  the  flock. 


Henry  Trafford,  editor  of  Poultry 
Success,  thinks  the  1915  standard  will 
likely  be  illustrated  with  pen  or  line 
drawings.  True  it  is  that  the  A.  P.  A. 
got  in  ahead  of  itself  in  this  1910 
standard,  and  it  truly  needs  to  take  a 
step  backwards,  but  we  hardly  think 
she  needs  to  go  back  that  far.  At  least 
we  hope  not.  With  poultry  editors 
holding  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  A.  P.  A.,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
1910  standard  is  a  "misfit"  one.  It  is 
time  to  give  the  breeders  themselves  a 
chance  and  not  leave  all  the  affairs  of 
the  A.  P.  A.  with  the  editors. 


The  American  Poultry  World  has  a 
Plymouth  Rock  breeders'  symposium 
in  their  June  issue  that  is  very  in- 
teresting reading.  To  the  question, 
What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  a  mature 
Plymouth  Rock  one  year?  one  breeder 
says,  "About  90  cents; "  the  next  says, 
$1.80  to  $2;  another  prominent  breeder 
says  $2;  still  another  says  75  cents. 
It  would  certainly  be  rather  hard  for 
the  amateur  to  tell  by  such  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  just  which  was 
light.  It  depends  much  on  location, 
whether  stock  is  yarded  or  on  free 
range;  whether  you  buy  your  own  feed 
or  raise  it,  and  many  other  little  de- 
tails. Personally,  I  believe  I  can  keep 
a  mature  Plymouth  Rock  one  year  for 
SI,  and  buy  my  feed,  providing  the 
fowl-  had  free  range  and  could  get 
green  food  on  the  range.  If  yarded  I 
think  the  cost  would  he  considerably 
more. 


D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal,  says:  "Talk  about  prize  win- 
ners not  being  good  utility  stock.  My 
first  prize  Columbian  Wyandotte  pul- 
let has  laid  an  egg  about  every  day 
since  the  Garden  show,  and  has  only 
missed  two  days  the  past  two  weeks. 
Talk  about  utility  eggs  at  $5  per  100 
is  all  bosh.  Utility  culls  would  sound 
better."  If  Mr.  Orr's  pullet  has  missed 
one  day  a  week  she  has  missed  mighty 
near  30  days  since  the  Garden  Show. 
Link,  that  "about  every  day  since  the 
Garden  show"  is  rather  indefinite. 

In  the  same  issue  of  this  Journal  Mr. 
Orr  says,  "I  feel  sorry  for  the  chick 
that  has  nothing  but  a  bare  floor  and 
four  wire  nettings  around  for  walls. 
Give  them  liberty  or  give  them  death." 
Come,  now,  Mr.  Orr,  you  know  you  are 
not  the  statesman  that  Daniel  Webster 
was.  Anyhow  you  should  not  make 
such  breaks  as  this,  for  it  might  hurt 
the  trade  of  some  of  these  wonderful 
"systems"  that  can  raise  them  by  the 
hundreds  on  a  2x4  lot. 


In  the  American  Poultry  Journal, 
Prince  T.  Woods  says:  "It  seems  as  if 
those  who  were  to  lay  the  blame  for 
the  rotten  job  of  the  White  Rock  male 
decorating  are  afraid  to  say  their  souls 
are  their  own,  and  come  out  in  the 
light  with  what  they  know.  Someone 
knows  who  did  this  work  and  it  is 
about  time  to  sneak  up.  We  would 
jiever  stand  for  that  sort  of  a  thing  in 
our  business.    "Well,  we  guess  not." 

Dr.  Woods  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ments. The  White  Rock  male  illus- 
tration is  rotten,  a  disgrace  to  the 
breed.  The  sooner  such  work  can  be 
corrected  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
We  would  like  to  have  a  standard,  but 
we  want  one  that  is  a  standard. 


An  Egg  Strain 

When  Benton  P.  Gray  started  in  the 
poultry  business,  he  had  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  work,  and  an  ordi- 
nary flock  of  birds  to  start  with.  Such 
a  handicap  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage almost  anyone,  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  beginner  to  get 
severe  knocks — ups  and  downs — while 
making  the  attempt  to  establish  his 
enterprise. 

The  original  flock  of  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  according  to  Mr. 
Gray's  ideas,  were  but  ordinary  layers, 
and  yet  their  record  showed  154  eggs 
in  the  month  of  April,  from  nine  hens; 
180  in  May;  182  in  June;  193  in  July; 
123  in  August;  and  92  in  September. 
A  total  of  924  eggs  in  six  months,  or 
an  average  of  102  eggs  per  hen.  Almost 
any  one  would  have  been  content  with 
such  a  record,  but  Mr.  Gray  was  am- 
bitious— he  wanted  to  exceed  that.  He 
read  and  studied — he  investigated.  He 
looked  up  the  merits  and  the  demerits 
of  the  different  prominent  strains  ad- 
vertised, and  after  making  a  thorough 
search  he  decided  on  three — the 
Wyckoff,  the  Blanchard  and  the 
Knapp.  He  quickly  recognized  that 
these  strains  would  help  him  on  to 
the  mark  he  was  aiming  at.  A  series 
of  crossfs  and  recrosses.  and  each  year 
selecting  the  best  layers  from  these 
matings,  and  testing  by  trap-nests, 
gradually  enabled  him  to  build  up  a 
strain  (known  as  the  Gray  strain)  of 
phenomenal  layers. 

Many  instances  can  be  cited  which 
show  records  worth  while.  Twenty-two 
pullets  laid  200  eggs  in  December  and 
342  in  January.  They  increased  it  to 
3S4  in  February,  went  up  to  407  in 
March,  518  in  April;  then  they  dropped 
to  498  in  May;  422  in  June;  389  in 
July;  293  in  August,  and  133  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Another  instance — 279  pullets  laid 
1,302  eggs  in  November;  3,071  in  De- 
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cember;  3,672  in  January;  3,6G7  in 
February;  0,722  in  March;  7,504  in 
April;  0,598  in  May;  5,041  in  June; 
4,603  in  July;  3,103  in  August,  and 
1,553  in  September. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pullets  were 
laying  during  the  month  of  November 
— one  pen  of  ten  pullets  having  the 
record  of  151  eggs,  and  another  pen  104 
eggs.  1 1 

The  foundation  of  the  present  high 
record  strain  of  White  Leghorns  was 
a  flock  of  46  pullets,  which  laid  a 
fraction  over  158  eggs  each  in  one 
year.  Another  flock  of  this  foundation 
stock,  279  pullets,  had  an  average  of 
156  eggs  each. 

Mr.  Gray's  experiments  show  that 
by  careful  selection  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  strain  of  first-class 
layers,  but  also  to  secure  a  type  that 
is  one  of  its  own,  and  a  constitution 
that  is  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  it.  Mr.  Gray's  stock  is  at  all 
times  in  the  pink  of  condition.  He 
never  breeds  from  an  ailing  fowl,  no 
matter  how  slight  the  ailment.  He  be- 
lieves in  comfortable  houses,  and  in 
consequence  his  fowls  are  quartered 
in  large,  roomy  pens,  and  have  every- 
thing they  need  for  their  comfort. 

He  likewise  believes  in  the  proper 
food.  None  but  the  best  of  grains  are 
given.  He  feeds  for  eggs  and  he  feeds 
for  health,  and  he  gets  both. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  firm  believer  in  sys- 
tem. He  has  appointive  hours  for 
doing  his  work;  he  lays  down  rules 
that  must  be  enforced,  and  he  obeys 
them  as  carefully  as  he  would  expect 
his  hired  man  to  do.  That  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  success.  One  of  his 
rules  is  to  select  his  breeders  from 
hatches  that  come  off  between  the  10th 
and  the  20th  of  April.  He  will  make 
an  exception  to  his  rule,  however, 
where  he  finds  a  very  good  bird  in 
his  May  hatches. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Leghorn  men. 
Mr.  Gray  does  not  believe  in  large 
families.  Experience  has  taught  him 
that  the  best  results — both  from  fer- 
tility and  vigor  standpoints,  come  from 
pens  in  which  not  more  than  fifteen 
females  are  mated  to  a  strong  cock 
bird.  To  prove  that  his  theory  is  cor- 
rect, he  points  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
his  stock  show  stamina  and  results 
Twenty-two  pullets  averaged  him  a 
fraction  over  171  eggs  each. 

Where  a  strain  can  show  large  egg 
vields  and  the  best  of  health,  it  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  recognition,  and 
that  is  the  case  with  Gray's  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 


"I  am  glad  to  see  The  Feather  in 
my  home  again,  for  I  enjoy  reading  it; 
always  short  and  to  the  point.  Wish- 
ing you  success." — Miss  Kate  Behnke, 
Marion.  N.  Y. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hammon- 
ton.  N.  J..  Poultry  Association,  it  was 
rtecided  to  hold  its  next  annual  ex- 
hibition December  6  and  7.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  an  exhibit  of  twice 
the  size  given  last  year,  and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  a  number  of  at- 
tractions. Last  year's  show  was  a  suc- 
cess, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality  and  financial  success.  For 
premium  list,  address  B.  P.  Gray,  cor 
responding  secretary. 


The  Litchfield  Poultry  Association. 
Litchfield,  the  Metropolis  of  Mont 
gomery  County,  has  organized  a 
flourishing  poultry  association,  with  D. 
D.  Tennyson  as  president,  and  E.  Kirk- 
patrick  as  secretary.  The  association 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Litchfield  Poultry 
Association,  and  its  members  not  only 
include  the  names  of  the  best  poultry 
men  in  the  county,  but  many  prominent 
business  men  and  professional  men 
who  are  interested  in  advancing 
poultry  interests.  Litchfield  is  located 
on  four  railroad  trunk  lines,  the 
Wabash,  the  Big  Four,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Burlington  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Interurban,  affording  the  very 
best  facilities  for  shipping  show  birds. 
The  dates  of  the  annual  show  have  not 
been  set.  Will  send  dates  later  on. 
For  further  information  write  D.  I). 
Tennyson,  president,  or  E.  Kirkpatrick, 
secretary,  Litchfield,  III 


What  will  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultry  shows  held  this  coming 
season  in  Northern  Jersey,  will  be  held 
in  Willard  Hall,  Passaic.  N.  J.,  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  12  and  13,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Passaic  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stocl;  Association. 

Although  only  five  months  old  it  has 
over  sixty  members.  No  expense  is 
being  spared  to  make  the  coming  ex- 
hibition a  grand  success.  So  far  eleven 
cups  have  been  donated.  Spratts 
patent  will  coop  the  birds  as  well  as 
feeding  them  while  on  show  Something 
new  at  poultry  shows  is  the  egg  ex 
hibits,  showing  the  differences  in 
quality  and  size  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  the 
public  view  what  a  fresh  eggs  is.  For 
information  and  premium  lists,  address 
Wm.  L.  Hundertmark.  Secretary,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J. 


Show  Dates 


SEPTEMBER 

4-5— Kankakee.   111.     Pickett  .Imlse: 
itary. 

J.  c.  Simpson, 


Sept. 

E.  P.  Vining,  Secretary. 
Sept.  4-9— Hamllne,  Minn. 
Secretary. 

Sept.  5-9 — Nashville,  Tenn.  .las.  S.  Massear, 
Secretary. 

Sept.  8  16-  -London,  Canada.  Tucker.  Judge; 

A.  M'.  Hunt.  Secretary. 
Sept.  11-16— Syracuse,  N.  T.    S.  C.  Shaver. 

Secretary. 

Sept.  12-16 — Milwaukee,      Wis.  Tucker. 

Judge:  R.  W.  Rowlands.  Secretary. 
Sept.   18-23— Nashville.   Tenn.     .1.    A  Mur- 

kin.  Secretary. 
Sept.  20-23 —  I.ufkin.  Texas.    It.  <»  Murray, 

Secretary. 

Sept.  25-29 — N.    Yakima.     Tucker.  Judge; 

Harry  Collier.  Secretary. 
Sept.  25-30— Nashville,  Tenn.    I..  Ii.  Audl- 

gcr.  Secretary. 
Sept.    2(i-2N— Buckhannnn.    W.    Va.     A.  S. 

Watkins,  Superintendent. 
Sept.  27-OetOber  4— Memphis.  Tenn.    R.  P.. 

Buchannan,  Secretary. 

OCTOBER. 
Oct.  2-6 — Spokane.  Wash.     Tucker.  Judge: 

J.  <!.  Dickson  Secretary. 
Oct.  -1-7 — Bowling  Green,  Ky.    L.  <4.  Dun- 

kan.  Secretary. 
Oct.  6-13-  Puyallup,  Wash.    Tucker.  Judge: 

Fred.  Johnson.  Secretary. 
Oct.  9-14— Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.    John  B. 

McManus,  Secretary. 


Mil. 


J. 


W. 


Prank 
Glen  Flem- 


P 


Van 


Oct.    10-13  Ilasierstown. 

Spain-.  Secretary. 
Oct.  16-21— Port  Smith.  Ark. 

inn.  Secretary. 
Oct.  16-30   Dallas,  Texas, 

Winkle,  Superintendent 
Oct.  17-20— Grenada,  Wis. 

Secretary. 
I  >ct .  24-28    Monroe.  La.  E. 

Secretary. 

Oct.  24-Nov.  2 — W.  C.  Taylor,  Secretary. 
Oct.   31-Nov.  5 — Shreyeport.    La.      L  N. 
Brueggernoft,  Secretary. 


W 


M.  Brown, 
.  Anderson, 


NOVEMBER 
Conn.  ( 


A.  Tin  ker 


Nov.  7-8 — Cheshire 
Secretary. 

Nov.    13-15— Greenfield,      111.  Heimlich. 

■Iiidu'e;  Carrie  Allen.  Secretary. 
\..\.   13-lti    Helton.  Mo.     Southard.  Judge; 
R.  Meador.  Secretary. 
13-17— Toronto.  Can.     Tucker.  Judge: 
P.  Westervelt.  Secretary. 
15-18 — Pawnee.     Nebr.  Southard. 
A.  D.   Dort.  Secretary. 


W 

Nov 

A, 
Nov 

Jud 


Tucker, 
i  Campbell, 
care  Mar-. 

Judge; 


Nov.  15-18 — Lamonte,  M<>.  Southard  Judge; 

I.  S.  Cross,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18— Texarkana,  Texas.    J.  W.  Mc- 

Guire,  Secretary. 
Nov.   16-18    Benton,  111.    Heimlich,  Judge; 

W.  A.  McKee.  Secretary. 

Nov.  21-22 — Thompsonville,   111.  Heimlich 

Judge:  J.  O.  Sunday,  Secretary. 
Nov.  21-22    Chariton,  Iowa.   Russell,  Judge; 

F.  W.  Trost.  Secretary. 
Now     21-24 — Cleburne,      Texas.  Rhodes. 

.luilne:  J.  S.  Hoffman.  Secretary. 
Nov.     22-24— Holyoke     Mass.      Percy  M 

Allien.   Secretary.   Williinansett.  Mass. 

Nov.  22-25— Iuka,  Miss.    Chas.   I.  Pishel, 

.luilne:  C.  I>.  Adams,  Secretary. 
Nov.  23-25— Spring  City,  Pa.    Frank  Kline. 

Secretary. 

Nov.  27-29    Duquoin,  ill.    Heimlich  Judge; 

F.  C.  Reiss.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-30— Taylorville,   ill.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  C.  A.  Moxley.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-I)ec.   2— Fine   Bluff,   Ark.  Savage 

and    McClave.   Judges;    E.    W.  Phillips, 

Secretary. 
Nov.   27-Dec.   2 — St.    Louis,  Mo. 

Brace,    Branch    and    T.  M'. 

Judges;  W.  E.  Way.  Secretary. 

quette  Hotel. 
Nov.  28-29— Chillicothe,  Mo.  Russell, 

Lena  F.  Hunt.  Secretary. 
Nov.  28-Dec.  1— Manitowoc.   Wis.  Tucker. 

Judge:  A.    P.  Sehenian.  Secretary. 
Nov.  29-Dec.  2— "Williamsport,  Pa.    Oeo.  P. 

Stryker.  Secretary. 
Nov.    2!I-I)ec.   2— Red    Bank.    N.    J.      F.  H. 

Hodges,  Secretary. 
Nov.  29-Dec.  2— Greenville.  Texas.  Skaggs, 

Jiulne:  Burt  Stapp  Secretary. 
Nov.    30-Dec.    2— Kirksyille.    Mo.  Russell. 

.Inline:  Mamiile  Carethers,  Secretary- 
DECEMBER. 

Dec  3-9 — Salem,    111.     Ben   Myers.  Judge; 

O.  W.  I, "wis.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-7 — New  London.  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

.luilne;  A.  M.  Cornwell,  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-9 — Little  Rock.  Ark.    C.  A.  Emry, 

Judge:  J.  V.  Johnson.  Secretary 
Dec    4-!!— Carey.    Ohio.     Falkner.  Judge; 

Carl   P.   Pffueger,  Secretary. 
1          4-!l— Kewanee.    111.      Pickett.  Judge: 

W.  T.  Pierce.  Secretary. 
Dec.    4-9  -Monroe,    La.     Marshall.  Judge; 

E.   S.   Ehy.  Secretary. 
Dec.  5-7    Tupelo.  Miss.    W.  P.  Jordan.  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec.  5-9— Reading,  Pa.  C,  H.  Olase.  Sec- 
retary. 1331  Perkiomen  St. 

Dec.  5-0 — Kingfisher.  Okla.  F.  C.  Brown. 
Secretary. 

Dec.   6-9    Hydro,    Okla.     W.    E.  Gladish, 

Judge:  Lula  (I.  Thralls,  Secretary. 
Dec.     6-9— Jacksonville,     111.  Heimlich 

.linlnc;   Wm.  Thompson,  Secretary. 
Dec.  f>-10 — Oconoinowoc.     Wis.  Tucker. 

Judge:  ("has.   Behrend.  Secretary. 
December  7-9 — Coatesville,  Pa.    J.  Walter 

Haslam,  Secretary. 
Dec.  7-9— Palrfleld,  Iowa.    Russell  Judge; 

S.  A.  Powers.  Secretary. 
Dec.   7-9— Glenwobd,   Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

luclnc:  J.  A.  Kates.  Secretary. 
Dec.   7-10— Medford,  Okla.     C.    I.  Bieke. 

dyke.  Judge. 
Dec.  10-16— Mollne,  111.    Ben  Myers  Judge; 

Oscar  Hogberg,  Secretary. 
Dec,  in  in  - Newton.  Kans.  Heimlich,  Judge; 

E.  B.  Sanner.  Secretary. 
Dec.     11-15 — Dowagiac.      Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge:  H.  H.  Taylor.  Secretary. 
Dec.    11-15-  Fremont.    Nebr.  Shellabarger. 

Judge:  C.  W.  Mulloy.  Secretary. 
Dec.  11-16 — Fort   Smith.  Ark.     Rhodes  and 

Thompson.  Judges:  L.  M.  Cruson.  Secre- 
tary. 

Doc.   11-16 — lefTersonville.     Ohio.       A.  E. 

Moon.  Secretary 
Dec.  11-16— Meridian,    Miss.      Fred.  Roy 

Ziller,  Secretary- 
Dec.    12-14 — Falls    Church.    Va.  Comman, 

.Iinlge:  II.  E.  Deiuarest.  Secretary. 


Judge;  E. 
Dec.  12-16 

Riley.  Pr< 
Dec.  12-17 

Secretary. 
Dec  13-16 


Judge; 

Emry, 

Henry  D. 

J.  Fuller, 

Chas.  T. 
Secretary. 
E.  Bruce, 

A.  Davis, 


Dee.       12-14  — Waterloo.       Iowa.  Russell 

Judge;  C.  J.  Schmick.  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-15—  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Southard 

P.  J    Atkins.  Secretary. 
Dec   12-HI-  Shawnee.   Okla.     C  A 
\V.   I.eitch.  Secretary. 

-Philadelphia,  Pa 
esident. 

Spokane.  Wash.  II. 
310   Wall  St. 
-Winchester.  Ky. 
Pishel,  Judge;  J.  H.  Newberry, 
Dec.  13-18 — New  Orleans.  I. a.  R 

Secretary. 
Dee.  14-15— McKinncy.  Texas  1! 

Judge:  O.  E.  Smith.  Secretary. 
Dec.  14-19 — Chicago,    III.     Tucker.  Allison. 
Russell.     Shellabarger.     MeCoril.  Kayos 
Falkner.  Rickhoff.  Van  Winkle.  Cook  and 
Pickett.  Judges;  Theo.  Hewes,  Secretary. 
Indianapolis. 
Dee.  17  23    Sparta.  111.     Ben  Myers.  Judge 
Dec.  1S-22— Maquoketa.  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  N.  .1.   Rankin.  Secretary. 
Doc.   18-23 -Sterling.   111.  McClave 

A.  T.  Scovill.  Secretary 
Dec.   18-23— Salem.  Ohio. 

Carrol  Beck,  Secretary, 
Iter.  18-24-  Boulder.  Colo 
(J.  Nelmes,  Secretary. 
19-20— Rushville,   III.  Russell 
H.  Dace,  Secretary. 
Dee.  ni-22 — Muskegon,  Mich.  Tuckei 

P.   M.  Sanson,  Secretary. 
Dec.  l!>-23— New  York.  N.  Y 
ford.  Secretary.  M'ontclair 
Dec.  19-23— Pekin,  111  11 
tary. 

Dec.     21-23— Centerville. 

.linlnc:  J.  F.  Butler.  So 
Dec.  21-23— De  Si 

Martin  Mitchell, 
Dec.  25-28 — Geues 

.linlnc:  phlheas  Morrow 
Dee.   25-30    Canton,  III. 


Falkner. 
Southard, 


Judj 
Judi 


o; 


W. 

Dec. 
A. 


P 


II  V 

N.  J. 
Smith 


Judge; 
Judge; 
Judge; 
Craw- 
Secre- 
Russell, 


le,  Iowa. 
Secretary. 
Mo.     Zike.  Judge 
•retary. 

111.  Shellabargei 
Secretary. 
Russell,  .linln' 


E.  D.  Geiger.  Secretary. 
Doc.  25-31) — Oroeneastle.       I  ml.  Henry 

O'Hair,  Secretary.   Bainbrldge,  Iud. 
Deo.   2ti-2!l-  Fl   Roim.   okla.     John  Gililan, 

Secretary. 

Dec.  26-30— Champaign,  111.    I. eland.  Judge; 

C.  E    Cox,  Secretary. 
Doc.  26-30 — Dubuque,     Iowa.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  A.  II.  Lehubardt,  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Hennepin,     111.  Shellabarger. 

.Imlne;  W.  II.  Hammett,  Secretary. 
Dec.     27-30— Vieksburg,      Mich.  Tucker. 

Judge;  C.  A.  Morse.  Secretary. 
Dec.    29-Jan.    1 — Meriden.    Conn       I..  T 

Hedeler,  Secretary. 
Dec.    30-Jan.    5-  Jackson.    Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  W.  o.  Wellman,  Secretary. 

JANUARY. 

.Ian.  1-5 —  Lansing,    Mich.     Tucker,  .linlnc: 

J.  A.  Turner.  Secretary. 
Jan.  1-5— Tulsa,  Okla.    J.  W 

retary. 

January   1-5 — Enid,   Okla.  J. 

Secretary,  Waukomis,  Okla. 
.Ian.   1-6 — Danville.   I  ml.  Zike. 

till  Mitchell,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Camden,  N.  .1.     W.  Lee  Spring, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6 — Coshocton.  Ohio.    Falkner.  Judge; 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Boone,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Pueblo,  Colo.     Heimlich,  Judge; 

Geo.  Loomis,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6 — Rensselaer.  Ind.    Pickett,  Judge; 

H.  B.  Murray.  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Springfield.   111.     Russell,  Judge; 

Tbeo.  S.  McCoy.  Secretary. 
Jan.  3-6 — Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.     Russell  and 


Binding.  See 
A.  Taggart, 


Judc 


Sli  ellabarger, 
Secretary. 
Jan.  3-6 — Norfolk,  Nebr.  Southard. 

II.  B.  Dixon.  Secretary. 
Jan.  5-9 — Mankato,  Minn. 

.1.  W.  Kollman,  Secretary. 
Jan.  8-12— Steelton.  Pa.  J. 

man.  Secretary. 
Jan.  8-13  Muskogee,  okla.    C.  II.  Binding. 

Secretary. 
Jan.    8-13— Leba  t,     Ind.  Ziki 


Judges;    E.     D.  Monilaw. 


Judge; 
Tucker.  Judge; 


Weir  Zimmer- 


Frank  B.  Wooley.  Secretary. 

111. 


Judge; 
Robt.  C. 


January    8-14—  Wauke; 

Connolv,  Secretary. 
Jan.  0-13—  Boston.  Mass.     \Y.   B.  Atherton 

Secretary    30  Broad  St. 
Jan.   9-13— Madison.    Wis.     Tucker.  Judge; 

.las    Halpin,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-13— Topeka,  Kans.    Heimlich,  Judge; 

Thos.  Owen.  Secretary. 
Jan.       9-13— Wooster.   '   Ohio.  Falkner. 

Judge;  Albert  S.  Saner.  Secretary. 
Jan.  tl-14 — Manning.     Iowa.  Shellabarger. 

Judge:  H.  C.  Goetch,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-14 — Tipton.    Ind.      Pickett,  .luilne: 

Ilallie  Lane,  Secretary. 
Jan.   10-13— Beaver.    Pa.      J.    Mays  Feoff. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  11-13— Henrietta,  N.  c.    O.  R.  Cottichl. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  11-15-  Osbkosh,  Wis.    'l  in  ker.  Judge; 

James  Irvine.  Secretary. 
Jan.     12-14 — Milwaukee.     Wis.  Heimlich, 

.luilne:  Theo.  Koss.  Secretary. 
Jan.  13-15 — Des    Moines     Iowa.  Russell. 

.luilne:  F.  C    Beck.  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-19— Galesburg,  111.    Pickett,  Judge; 

F.  J.  Bohl.  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-19 — Michigan    City.    [nd.  Tucker. 

Judge;  John  Prlske,  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-20    Defiance.  Ohio.  Falkner.  Judge; 

J.  H.  Vincent.  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-21— Zanesville.    Ohio.     Ben  Myers. 

.luilne:  Frank  C    Clester.  Secretary. 
Jan.  10-10— Washinnton.    D.    C.     Win  c. 

Gray.  Secretary. 


Jan.  K',-20 — Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Shellabar- 
ger, Judge:   F.   W.  Hough.  Secretary. 

jan  10-20— Terre  Haute,  Ind.  S.  B.  Laud. 
Judge;  G.  II.  Tesinan.  Secretary. 

Jan.  17-20— Blue    Island,    111.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  A.  W.   Doorman,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20 — Denver.  Colo.    Russell,  Judge; 

F.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Jan.   17-20— Grove     City.     Pa.      Chas.  II. 

Dougherty,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Waterbury,    Conn.     G.  Fred. 

Moore.  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-2(1—  Port    Huron.    Mich.  Tucker. 

.luilne:   Robt.  Taylor.  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-22— Port  Wayne.  I  ml.    J.  C.  Howeu- 

stein.  Secretary. 

Jan.  17-23— Marietta,  ohio.    zikp.  Judge; 

F.  C.  Snodgrass,  Secretary. 
Jan.      22-27— Cleveland.      Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge;  J.  T.  Conkey,  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-27—  DeKalh.     111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  Wm.  W.  Hyde,  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27 — Louisville,  Ky.    Chas.  A.  Hess, 

Secretary. 

Jan.   22-27— Racine.    Wis.     Russell.  Judge; 

D.  J.  Kennedy.  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-28 — Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Tucker,  Judge; 

S.  A.  Merkley,  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-2S—  -Sheridan.     Ind.      Ben  M'vers, 

Judge;  G.  R.  MeMurtv.  Secretary. 
Jan.  24-26— Evansville.  111.  Heimlich.  .luilne: 

J    E.  McClarey.  Secretary. 
Jan.  25-31— Detroit.  Mich.    Tucker.  Judge; 

J.  A.  Turner,  Secretary. 
Jan.  25-Peb.  1— Lafayette.  Ind.  Zike.  Judge; 

S.  C.  Marks.  Secretary. 
Jan.   27-20 — St.    Charles,    Iowa.  Heimlich, 

.luilne:  J.  M.  Brown.  Secretary. 
.Ian.  20  Feb.  3— Mitchell.  S.  Dak.  Russell. 

Judge:  W.  A.   Wheeler.  Secretary. 
Jan     3ii  1'eli.  4— Duluth,     Minn.  Tucker. 

Judge;  II.  A.  Nelson.  Secretary. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N  Y. 


POULTRYMEN.    AGENTS    AND    SUPPLY  DEALERS: 

Sell  Waugh's  Egg  Ration 

nnd  make  some  easy  money;   it  makes  hens  lay.  Free 

Advertising  matter.    Send  for  our  proposition 

C.  E.  WAUCH  CO.,  I25A  W.  Camdeo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Double  Profits 


Progressive 
niltrvmen  know  that  ordini 
try  brings  10c.  to  Inc.  on  the  market, 
while  Capons  readily  sell  for-.Oc  to  30c. 
n  pound, find  often  higher.  Capons  are 
easy  to  raise  and  bring  double  price- 
double  profits. 

PILLING  CAPON  TOOLS 
isv  to  use."  A  "Pilling"  Capon  Set  \ 


ide 


i.l  i 


I  k 


lstn 
i.l.-  ti 


rt  in 


t  postpaid 


CP.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  23d  &  Arch  St»„  Philadelphia, 


Single  Comb  Kellerslrass  Crystal 


White  Orpingtons 


Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Peg- 
gie's grandchildren.  South 
Carolina  Buffs,  Cook's 
yearlings,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  also  young  stock  in  both 
varieties;  chicks  6  to  8  weeks  old,  75  cents.  Mammoth 
Pekin  drakes,  also  Indian  Runners,  penciled. 

C.  L.  PARKHURST,  MANSFIELD,  PENINA. 


MOTHERS!  LOOK! 

MAternifcy  Bandage.  Marvelous  NEW  Invention  for 
those  about  to  become  Mother*,,  (iood  as  Maternity 
Corsets.  Costs  1-5  as  much.  Kndorsed  by  Leading 
Doctors.  Write  TO-DAY  for  particulars  and  FREE 
VALUABLE  ADVICE. 

J.  C.  McNEAL  &  CO.,  Desk  B,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 


Should  ivad  Hi. 


book  by  R.  R.  Root, 


The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 


It  gives  the  reason  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
dor  artificial  inruhation.  It  tells  how  to  hatch  big — strong — 
healthy  chicks— that  grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
vggi  fail  to  hatch. 

This  book. —together  with  .1  booklet  on  "Artificial  Iiieutia- 
tii'ii  and  Brooding,"  sent  postpaid  for  2~>c  (coin  or  stamps) 


THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Bon  F.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 


?-">  Best  breeds  r 
See  my  big  ci 
illustrated  in 


before  you  place  that  order  f< 
stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasouabli 
It  will  please  you.  It*a  FKKE 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg,        -  Virginia- 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A  SPECIALTY. 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  followiug  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times    2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  FARM 
Breeds  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Prize-winning  niatings.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale.  $2  per  fifteen.  Route 
10,  Medina,  N.  Y.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A  I 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

BALLSTON  SPA,  N^  Y. — HIGH-CLASS 
Buff  Rocks,  shape,  color,  size.  Prices 
right.  My  birds  won  as  many  first  prizes 
at  Sehenectadv  and  Gloversville  shows, 
last  winter,  as  all  competitors  combined. 
Fred  Armer. 

BUFF  ROCKS— PRIZE  WINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  lavers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  S  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor.  Washington,  N.  J.,  Bos  B. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  3S,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


ROSE    COMB    BUFF    LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners    at    Madison    Square,    Buffalo  and 
Rochester.      Mating    list    and  circular. 
Eight  grand   pens.     Box   F,   Howard  J.  I 
Fisk.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl>.  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers  | 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Five  hundred  i 
chickens  and  two  breeding  pens  for  sale. 
Holiday  Heights  Poultry  Farm,  F.  Christ- 
man.  Prop.,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  vour  want;  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.'K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
strain.  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous,  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  SI  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
nall,  Po'ttstown,  Pa. 


MTNORCAS 


SHENK'S  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  100  good  hens  for  sale. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT  BREEDING  PAYS  1,000  PER 
cent  better  than  chickens.  In  great  de- 
maud.  Complete  work  raising  35  varie- 
ties pheasants,  etc.,  colored  illustrations, 
$1  copy.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale;  lowest 
prices.  U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  .Tersey.  For  the  be?t 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laying  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30.  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


GAMES 


SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lay  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
30.  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenl;.  Luray,  Va. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon,  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis. 


MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  HIGII- 
Class,  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pyle  Games,  Rose  Comb  Blacks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24. 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  ""Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook. 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
Fox  Hounds  and  Broke  Coon.  Opossum 
and  Skunk  Dogs,  Deer  and  Bear  Dogs: 
and  young  stock  and  pet  stock;  Pigeons, 
Rabbits  and  Ferrets.  Free  price  list. 
Brown  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED— BLACK  MAGPIE  AND  NUN 
Pigeons.  Black  Point  Farm,  Newport. 
R.  I. 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert. 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards.  45c;  250,  80c;  50". 
$1.25;  1.000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester,  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS.  TWELVE  CENTS  UP. 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm. 
Kenton,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS,     PEA     FOWL,  SWAN. 

Pekin  Ducks.    Embdeu   Geese,  Egyptian 

Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 

acres.  Golden   West  Waterford  Ranch, 

Joliet,  111. 


INDIAN      GAME      AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.    My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son  Square  Garden,    Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows.  ; 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver-  ' 
laced.    Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  : 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda,  Md. 


EGGS.  CHICKS,  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C  White  Leg- 
horns. Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown. 
Route  o.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


90  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book, 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa.  1 


LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents;  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS — $2  PER 
setting.  American  Dominiques,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys, 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  . BREEDERS— SEND  50 
cents  for  National  Barred  Rock  Journal, 
the  only  monthly  magazine  issued  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Old  Breed. 
Also  the  logical  advertising  medium  for 
Barred  Rock  breeders.  W.  L.  Robinson. 
Pub.,  Union  City,  Mich. 


Caring  for  the  Pullets 

The  hatching  season  is  now  practi- 
cally over  and  the  pullets  which  ma- 
ture for  laying  by  November  are  the 
ones  which  secure  the  cream  of  the 
winter  egg  trade.  Pullets  hatched  too 
early  often  go  through  the  moult  in  the 
fall,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  worthless  for 
producing  eggs  in  winter.  The  pullets 
which  gave  me  the  best  results  last 
winter  were  hatched  in  the  middle' of 
June. 

Just  now  our  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  growing  pullets,  for  they 
need  it  now  if  ever,  and  they  should 
be  kept  growing  from  the  start.  The 
birds  which  make  the  most  rapid 
growth  are  always  the  most  profitable. 
While  some  say  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  force  the  youngsters  intended  for 
breeding  and  layers,  I  have  found  that 
the  chicks  which  grew  rapidly,  return 
me  the  most  money  in  eggs,  and  are 
most  valuable  breeders.  I  do  not  mean 
that  pullets  should  be  forced  on  stimu- 
lants, but  should  be  grown  quickly  on 
a  good  healthy  diet,  which  will  mature 
their  bodies  before  ripening  their  egg 
organs.  Pullets  grown  in  the  open  air 
consume  more  food  and  put  it  to  a  bet- 
ter use  than  if  confined.  The  body 
must  reach  full  development  before 
she  is  capable  of  laying. 

When  pullets  are  grown  in  roomy, 
airy  coops,  free  range,  and  fed  on  good 
wholesome  food  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  developing  too  fast.  I  keep  hop- 
pers before  them  at  all  times,  and  they 
are  never  allowed  to  go  hungry.  I  feed 
a  mash  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  the 
following:  Corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  and  a  little  beef 
scraps,  or  bone  meal.  When  the  birds 
are  ready  for  laying  I  add  to  the  above 


mash  gluten  meal.  This  mash  is  fed 
dry,  but  at  times  for  a  change  I  mix 
it  moist  and  add  a  little  salt,  and  feed 
only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  In 
the  litter  I  feed  a  liberal  allowance  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat. 
When  my  birds  are  confined  in  yards 
I  spade  them  up  and  sow  in  oats  or 
spring  wheat,  which  is  a  great  help 
in  supplying  green  food.  I  also  keep 
hoppers  well  filled  with  charcoal, 
oyster  shells  and  grit  before  them  all 
the  time. 

By  this  system  of  feeding  I  am  able 
to  bring  my  Leghorn  pullets  to  laying 
in  four  and  a  half  to  five  months. — 
C.  L.  Parkhurst. 


The  Billion  Dollar  Hen 

Hurrah  for  the  American  hen.  Let 
the  white-headed  eagle  proudly  spread 
his  wings  as  the  unchallenged  bird  of 
freedom;  let  the  pompous  turkey  strut 
and  gobble  with  tail  outspread  as 
Thanksgiving  approaches;  but  let  the 
humble  barnyard  fowl  ascend  the 
throne  as  the  rightful  queen  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  She  it  is  who  has 
raised  the  poultry  .products  of  the 
United  States  to  an  annual  value  of  a 
billion  dollars.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  astounding  item  in  the  account 
of  our  national  prosperity  at  the 
present  time. 

The  little  brown  hen  has  been  going 
about  her  work  quietly  for  the  past 
ten  years,  with  marvelous  results.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  quite  aston- 
ished the  country  in  1900  by  asserting 
that  the  annual  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  $280,600,000.  Five  years  later 
it  was  announced  that  the  industrious 
hen  and  her  ally,  the  incubator,  had  in- 
creased the  poultry  products  of  the 
country  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  This 
made  her  an  active  competitor  for  pre- 
cedence with  the  wheat  crop. 

Three  years  later  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts, including  eggs,  reached  the  value 
of  $700,000,000.  This  ratio  of  increase 
has  been  kept  up  until  the  billion 
dollar  mark  has  been  reached.  Poultry 
and  eggs  now  surpass  in  value  the 
wheat  crop  by  30  per  cent.  According 
to  the  latest  crop  report,  winter  and 
spring  wheat  will  yield  a  total  of  702,- 
880,800  bushels,  so  that  even  with 
dollar  wheat  the  golden  cereal  is  out- 
classed by  poultry  and  eggs.  Cotton 
will  fall  far  short  of  a  billion  dollar 
crop. 

Consequently  the  little  brown  hen 
has  no  other  competitor  in  the  field 
than  corn,  which  no  doubt  she  will 
proceed  to  overtake  with  persistency 
and  speed  just  as  she  has  quietly  but 
surely  overtaken  wheat  and  cotton  and 
left  them  behind  in  the  race.  The 
United  States  may  boast  of  a  corn  crop 
worth  in  round  figures  two  billion 
dollars,  but  the  American  hen  seems 
determined  to  give  the  country  some- 
thing else  to  boast  about.  Chanticleer 
with  masculine  arrogance  will  prob- 
ably claim  to  himself  all  the  credit 
with  a  louder,  more  imperious,  clarion- 
to-ned  "cock-a-doodle-doo!"  But  nobody 
will  be  deceived. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Keep  an  account  with  your  fowls 
and  see  if  you  can  not  figure  out  your 
exact  status  with  your  enterprise. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  just  how  you  stand  with  your 
birds,  and  when  you  know  you  have  a 
profit  with  your  fowls  your  pleasures 
will  be  increased,  and  the  delights  of 
the  poultry  business  will  be  upon  you. 
Try  this  plan  and  see  if  you  do  not 
enjoy  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
too  much,  and  the  great  value  of  know- 
ing is  satisfying  when  such  knowledge 
is  practical. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


l5 


The  Feather 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bted  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
^and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  tine 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  tor  4  cents. 
ATVVOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE,  MINN. 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


|5  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  isa  solid,  fall 
anil  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish A  brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  $15.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thirk 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
|  just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Sultab  e  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  Inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that!  The  bowl  lsa 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  lmproxements. 
Gears  run  In  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
$15.95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
tee  protects  you  on  every 
;  ship  Immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog,  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.ba.Kr'.doe/n.y. 


erous  terms  of  purchase 

(manufacturer's)  guaran 
American  Separator. 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


^"TT  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^JL  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 


JfJt  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The    National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 
kissing. — 
Eggs  to 
squabs  in 
4  weeks. 

book  now  303  page! 
subscriptions  for  th 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  handsome 
1910  Free  Book,  how  to 
.make  money  breeding 
squabs.  C  1  o  t  h  -  b  o  u  nd 
114  illus.     IT'S  GREAT.    We  take 
new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga 
...  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


TRAP  NEST 


3 


EGGS  TO  HATCH 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  Fine  Barred  Rock 
chix  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  your  poultry  yard;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.   Free  Circular. 

POULTRY  COMPANY 

3074  Webster  Avenue  "W"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RATS&MICE 

exterminated  2  « 
scientifically  ; 


Without  danger— No  odors — Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ATPNTQ  produce 

|M  I  Cll  I  9  FORTUNES 

KIZES  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without,  charge.  New  lisis  of  in- 
ventions needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Ilinlsto 
inventors."  "Why  some  Inventors  tail."  Hook  on 
itents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  I'atent  OfTiee  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
of  r.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  McINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 


an 


Costs  No  Mors  Than 

- 1  Netting 

\  yfl  -ill  I  mat  l,..  tim.n  as 
A  long.  Ma.lc  of  extra  heavy 
_  -i  double  galvanized,  Hunt 
-*-»   Proof  wires.     No   top  o 
bottom  boards   and  less 
than  half  the  posts  required 
thick  light  -  Bottom  Bird 
I;   1   iuch  apart.  We 


lave    160    styles,   also   \    i  _ 

Lawn  Fences  and  Gates.  W  <c  '- 

We  can  save  you  money    V  —  -—  ~  - 
Send  for  Catalog.  i:::: 
The  Itrunn  l  elite*  Wire,  to  .  '  ~  ~  ~  j 


BUFF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins.  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    fc  figs  In  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 


FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE    MEMBER   OF  A     P  A 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 

Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $100  per  100.  20c  per  dozen  for 
■n  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100.  30c  per  dozen  for  seamless  bands.    New  illustrated  catalogue 


nTEIB  F  TP-' 


> 


open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30c  per  m 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE 
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supplies  lor  tne  progressive  mrcuci  i 

BAIR  "The  Band  IVIan 
16  Twilight  Yards  Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S. 


A. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20. 
R.  L.  BLANTON  "Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY    T.   F\    McGREW    AMD    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


|HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  And  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  Its  kind 
that  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  — Poultry  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

INCORPORATED 
National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 


E.  B.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling 
Silver  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  orfemale  any  variety ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  fiDal  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  Barring.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  ;stood  out  like  Stars.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records-an  achieve- 
ment far  and  bej  ond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  bv  anv  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  by  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Slot)  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  $100 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pea- three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens'. and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly  illus- 
trated 60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 

Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matrngs  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 

?f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Deua. 


SEE  MY 

OT  HER  ADS. 


)WCESfV, 


'  I  *HE  following  list  of  Remedies — the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies — 
are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  the  formulas  from  which  they  are  prepared  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable. Each  remedy  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  suit  the  ailment 
as  advertised,  and  is  no  false  "cure  all"  for  various  diseases  and  com- 
plaints. The  idea  for  establishing  this  line  of  remedies  has  been  to 
give  the  purchaser  a  safe,  reliable  and  successful  means  for  remedying 
the  diseases  and  complaints  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  The  guarantee 
behind  each  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  should  appeal  to  the 
purchaser  and  establish  a  confidence  in  their  virtues  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Once  having  tried  them  we  are  sure  we  will  merit  your 
confidence  in  their  continued  use,  and  that  they  will  prove  most  useful 
articles  to  have  around. 

Price  List  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies : 


Sanogerm,  a  Stainless  and  Successful 
Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator. 

Regular  size,  by  mail  $0.50 

Large  size,  by  freight  or  express......  100 

Half  dozen  bottles,  large  size,  by 

freight  or  express   4-50 

One  dozen  bottles,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press    8.00 

Express  or  freight  shipments  f .  o.  b.  Washington. 

The  Successful  Lice  Powder 

Regular  size  25 

Regular  size,  by  mail  40 

The  Successful  Golden  Egg  Tonic 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


The   Successful  Egg-a-Day  Condition 
Powder 

Regular  size,  by  mail   .  .$0  50 

The  Successful  Roup  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Succes?'-il  Cholera  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Gape  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50' 

The  Successful  Scaly-Leg  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Going-Light  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 

The  Successful  Chicken  Pox  Remedy 

Regular  size,  by  mail  50 


SANOGERM  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  in  the  world  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  is  unlike  others  on  the  market.  Sanogerm  is  a  stainless,  successful 
disinfectant  and  vermin  exte.minalor,  which  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended. 
It  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  disagreeable  results.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  crude 
preparation  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Sanogerm  is  a  high-class  solution  at  a 
popular  price  that  may  be  used  equally  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  the  poultry  and 
out  houses.  Sanogerm  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  small  amount  goes  a 
long  way — you  do  not  pay  for  inert  substances  when  you  buy  Sanogerm.  Try  it  and 
you  will  use  no  other.  A  bottle  of  Sanogerm  will  keep  health  on  the  premises.  If 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your  fowls  write  us  and  we  will  gladly  help  you.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet  '  'Poultry  Diseases  and  their  Remedies. "    Health  means  success. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  REMEDY  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DAVIS  FOUNTS 

LIFE  SAVERS 

For  young  chicks.  Keepap 
constant  supply  of  clean,  fresh  j£T 
water.Easily  cleaned  and  filled. 
Best  chick  server  made  for 
either  water  or  grit,  grain,  oys-  w 
tershells,  etc.   Holds  any  size  orsttape 
ordinary  glass  bottle  or  can.  Price  25c 
each;  S2.70  a  dozen;  postagelSc  extra. 
Brooder  si  zt-  holds  pint  Mason  fruit  jar, 
20c  each  j  82,25  a  doz. ;  postage  10c 
each  extra.   No  bottles  or  cans 
included.  Catalogue  FREE.  /, ".] 

THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO..  Ltd.,  Mfrs.J** 
Dept.  524  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Greider's  Poultry 

Dnnl/  Better.  Bigger 
DUUi\      than  ever 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  f ull  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day.  Price,  10  cents. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  Box  1 01 ,  Rheems,  Pa. 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  t  o  boy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators and 
Buppliea  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Don't  miss  thia 
chance. 


OS™  Prices  Reduced  For  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Cet$2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  mv  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  mv  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  sol  can  send  them  mv  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than 2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Plv- 
mouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  Whit  5 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  ?6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  S2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis' County.  MO. 


Fresh  Eggs  For  Hatching 
From  Pure-Bred  Poultry 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  White 
Wyandottes,  $1.00  for  15,  $1.75  for  30;  M.  B.  and  W.  H. 
Turkeys,  $3  00  for  12;  M.  Pekin  and  I.  R.  D-cks.  $1.00 
for  12,  $1.75  for  22,  $7.00  fur  100;  Toulouse  Geese,  30c 
apiece  ;  W.  African  Guineas,  $1.U0  foi  16.  All  healthy, 
well-mated  stock.  Very  fine  Ringlet  Cockerels,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  each.  THOMPSON'S  RINGLET  STRAIN. 
EGGS  SECURELY  PACKED  IN  BASKETS. 

BLUE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOMERSET.  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 


Chas.  A.  Cyphers' 
Promise  to  You 


I  promise  yon  that  my  new  low-priced 
BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  equals  any  high  priced  Incu- 
bator, yet  it  will  be  sold  for  about  hall  the  price. 

Often  ?have  I  been  urged  to  put  a  cheap 
incubator  on  the  market,  but  I  could  never  see 
the  honesty  of  offering  two  grades.  Invariably 
I  have  replied,  "When  I  can  make  as  good  a 
machine  as  has  always  been  associated  with  my 
name  and  sell  it  at  a  low  price,  I  will  stop  man- 
ufacturing the  high  price  machine.' * 

That  time  has  come.  It  is  here.  The  new  Buffalo 
IS  such  an  incubator.  New  material  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  have  made  the  new  low  cost  Buffalo 
a  possibility. 


Construction  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  New  Buffalo  Incubator  is  made 
of  sheet  inetal  and  fibre  board,  inde- 
structible and  fire  proof,  instead  of 
built-up  wooden  panels  —  a  saving  of 
one  third  in  labor  and  one  half  in  fac- 
tory room  and  machinery.  This  tre- 
mendous cost  reduction  means  big  price 
saving  for  you  and  gets  an  incubator 
as  substantial  and  as  well  insulated  as 
any  I  ever  constructed. 

Tested  Principles  Retained. 

I  have  retained  the  diffusive  heating 
and  ventilating  system  ina'de  famous 
by  my  former  non-moisture  designs. 
The  regulator  combines  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  former  regulators  ;  if  anything, 
it  is  still  more  accurate  and  reliable. 


The  lamp  has  a  self-feeding  fount.  The 
burner  is  on  the  lines  of  the  notable 
blue-flame  oil  burners,  and  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  touch  this  burner  ofteuer 
than  once  in  three  days  —  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Brooders. 

In  addiUon  to  the  New  Buffalo  Incu- 
bator I  am  manufacturing  a  complete 
line  of  Colony  Brooders — the  best  I  ever 
made,  irrespective  of  cost.  Yet  they  cost 
one-third  less  than  any  I  ever  made  be- 
fore. The  temperature  in  the  nursery  is 
regulated  automatically  —  a  thing  I 
have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
other  brooders.  I  predict  that  the  New 
Buffalo  will  be  the  most  popular  brooder 
ever  offered  poultrymen. 


Note  These  Prices  —  Away  Below 

What  You  Ever  Before  Paid  for  My  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

•  50  Egg  Size  Buffalo  Incubator  $  S.00             Buffalo  Colony  Brooder  $10.00 

•100           "       "            *'           11.00             Buffalo  Indoor  Brooder  -  7.00 

•200     "     "        "             "            15.00.  / 

•The  incubators  are  underrated  somewhat",  as  I  give  half  a  square  inch  per  egg  more 
than  in  my  previous  machine- 


Write  me  about  my  complete  line  ot  portable,  waterproofed  Colony  Houses,  Incu- 
bator Houses,  Brooder  Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages  —  and  everj-thiug  for  the 
best  and  cheapest  poultry  equipment  that  can  be  put  up. 

I  want  every  one  of  my  quarter  of  a  million  poultry  friends  and  every 
owner  of  a  Model,  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  Incubator  to  write  me  to-day 
for  my  advance  circular  on  my  new  Buffalo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  I 
will  inclose  with  it  Bulletin  No.  2,  which  tells  of  a  new  poultry  discovery. 


CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS,  President  Bnflalo  Incubator  Co.,  4707  Ellicott  Square,  BuHalo,N.Y. 


A  MAGAZINE,  DEVOTED  TO  POULTRY  &  PIGEONS 


The  Feather 


/  i 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  cbicks  growing  and  henslay 
lng  by  ridding  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.  Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we  ll 
nd  direct.   Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
•oklet  "Practical  Poultry  Feeding. " 
ffff  O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 

,'4l75^'  338Tradors  Building,         Chicago,  III. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


Our  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  are 
ideal  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine 
hronjjn  egg.  Our  birds  have  good 
hackles,  black  tail  ami  wings,  good 
size,  bay  eyes,  low  combs. 

We  Use  Trap  Nests 


so  that  we  may  pick  out  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  breed  from  them.  We  dis- 
card at  once  all  birds  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  we  set  for 
egg-production,  or  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  can  sell  hens  or  pullets  at  $2 
each.    Cockerels,  $'3  to  $3  each. 

ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


f  Simple,  self-regulating,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatchaole) 
S  egg.  Soldon40  daystrial  vithmoney 
^  back  in  case  of  failure.  150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We' 11  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  *'  Making  Money  tho 
Buckeve  Way"  and  "51  Chicks  from  50  Eggs,"  Free. 

IHE  BUCKEYE  INCUBAIOR  CO.,  515  W.  Euclid  Atrenua,  Sprlnglleld,  OHIO. 

Builders  of  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  You  Can  Build  Thorn. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
T12   Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Cutter  ^Kti^St 

That  Cuts  Bone  ?e^°m^Jhoes $1 
Across  the  Grain,  ungiotsofeggs.  Bone 

/itiuaa  me  uiaiu.  cut across  the grain  has 
far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 
best  bone 
I^E^sr  cutter   o  r 
^  money  re- 
^  funded. 
»    Sent  on  10 
days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.    Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young:  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.    Malt -se  and 
Angora  Kittens     Beautiful  Birds  an<i  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating1.    New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 

712  TWELFTH  ST.  N.   W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  forthe  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding-  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  buy  your  breeding  stock.    1^00  head  to 
select  from.    The  best  we  ever  bre. I .  Bar- 
i  *  recj  white  an[j  B u Ff  Rocks,  White  and 

Silver  Wyandottes.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  an<l  White  Turkeys.  Big 
Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Mus- 
covy Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable  catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  48  firsts,  2  thirds,  1  fou'th  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our 
birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and  Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th.  making  the  two  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  and  Gold  Special  for  be>t  display.    CHflS.  M'CIAVC,  Box  '00,  "ew  London,  Ohio 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  BR00DER 


Thr 


".Systems"  hut  big  doubl 
many  other  great  improvements, 
farmer.    Given  a  must  remarkabl 


A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  natu 
principles  found  in  no  other:  Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non-Fillng-op  by  Construction.  Brood- 
ers for  orchard  and  field. and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
stant use  in  box  or  shed.  Not  playthings  or  dollar 
■  brooders  and  Hovers.    Practical  and  successful.  Doubl 

Need  little  attention.    Eminently  the  brooder  for  th 
eception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


iors  and 
and  the 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  Special  Offer  to  the  readers 
of  The  Feather.  To  everyone  sending  in  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Feather,  we  will  present  a  copy  of  any  one  book  of 
The  Feather  Library,  of  your  own  selection.  Renewals  will  be  received 
as  new  subscriptions.  This  offer  enables  you  to  double  the  value  of 
your  money,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through  us.  Send  your  order  in 
now.    Make  all  remittances  payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

National  Bank  of  Washington  Building.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


■■••© 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF'  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copv  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration. 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum.  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Mvra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production.  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed 
That  Wins,  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation,  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry.'  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom. Ihe  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  The  Embryo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  TOULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultrvman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out.  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents:  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  Of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry.  General  Management.  The  Egg.  Incubation,  The  Chick, 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing.  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book- 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs." 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex, 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water.  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure.  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement. Dressing  Squabs  for  Market.  Shipping  and  Selling,  Diseases  of  Pigeons, 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way,  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  whitje. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 
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Feeding  Hens 


That  the  feeding  of  poultry  is  the 
most  important  factor  of  success  in 
making  the  business  profitable  is  no 
longer  doubted  by  the  majority  of  ex- 
perienced poultry  raisers.  Yet,  many 
of  them  still  make  this  feeding  ques- 
tion a  complex  one,  mixed  up  with  a 
conglomeration  of  formulas  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  organic  and 
inorganic.  They  will  tell  you  that  hens 
must  have  a  certain  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein, fats,  minerals,  etc.,  and  get  all 
mixed  up  with  a  question  which  is  so 
simple  in  all  its  details  that  a  child 
can  readily  follow  it. 

In  the  beginning  we  will  say  that  in 
feeding  chickens  one  does  not  need  to 
confine  himself  to  any  strict  code  of 
rules  or    any    particular    diet.  We 


should  be  governed  in  a  large  way  by 
the  supply  of  feed  at  our  command 
and  also  take  into  consideration 
whether  our  fowls  have  full  range  or 
are  yarded.  After  a  varied  experience 
with  dry  mash  feeding  by  the  hopper 
method,  we  have  discarded  this  method 
almost  altogether  for  yarded  fowls  and 
are  now  using  a  method  which  seems 
to  us  simplicity  itself  and  one  that  prac- 
tically all  farmers  oan  easily  follow 
because  they  have  the  feeds  at  their 
command.  The  feeds  I  refer  to  are 
oats,  bran  and  milk.  This  feed  is  for 
laying  hens.  We  feed  the  oats  morning 
and  night  and  the  bran  and  milk  in 
the  form  of  a  crumbly  mash  at  noon. 
With  the  bran  may  be  mixed  5  per  cent 
of  beef  scraps,  but  as  the  milk  itself 
is  rich  in  protein,  the  beef  scraps  are 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Oats,  bran 
and  milk  will  produce  not  only  plenty 
of  eggs,  but  strong,  fertile  eggs.  How- 
ever, the  oats  to  be  used  should  be  of 
the  best  quality  and   should  be  full 


weight  or  above.  We  do  not  raise  much 
good  oats  in  this  section,  so  I  buy 
northern  oats,  which  runs  from  38  to 
40  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
Hens  will  eat  other  fattening  foods 
such  as  corn  in  preference  to  eating 
oats,  so  it  is  often  necessary  to  force 
them  to  eat  it  by  withholding  other 
foods. 

Farmers  should  not  be  slow  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  feeding  value  of 
grains  for  poultry  to  realize  the  great- 
est profit.  They  should  feed  corn  only 
when  they  want  to  fatten  for  market. 
Oats  is  a  much  cheaper  feed  than  corn 
and  is  productive  of  far  greater  results 
in  egg  production  when  fed  in  con- 
junction with  bran  and  milk.  If  you 
want  to  use  some  hens  for  table  use 


put  them  up  for  eight  or  ten  days  and 
feed  corn,  which,  as  all  farmers  know, 
is  a  fattening  feed  and  should  be  used 
only  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  cold  weather  and  before  eggs  are 
used  for  incubation,  hens  may  be  fed 
corn  once  a  day,  at  night,  but  we  con- 
sider even  that  not  essential.  Feed 
good  heavy  oats  and  if  fowls  have 
range  keep  a  box  of  bran  before  them 
and  feed  milk  in  clean  vessels.  If 
yarded  feed  heavy  oats  in  litter  during 
the  winter,  and  on  the  ground  or 
spaded  into  loose  soil  in  summer  and 
mix  bran  with  milk  and  feed  all  they 
will  eat  once  a  day.  Fowls  in  addi- 
tion to  this  should  have  green  stuff, 
such  as  sprouted  oats,  cabbage  or  lawn 
grass,  weeds  or  anything  of  a  succu- 
lent nature,  also  grit  and  pure  water. 
We  have  fed  a  good  deal  of  mixed  grain 
feed  in  the  form  of  scratch  feed,  but 
have  about  discarded  this  feed,  as  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  corn  and 
other  grains  that  have  a  tendency  to 


fatten.  Such  feeds  as  these  have  their 
uses  and  may  be  fed  to  growing  stock 
and  pullets  up  to  the  laying  age. 

While  we  believe  that  oats,  bran  and 
milk  will  produce  more  eggs  than  any 
other  combination  of  feeds,  we  are 
doubly  sure  that  this  feed  will  produce 
the  eggs  at  one-half  the  cost  of  mo3t 
feeds.  The  farmer  produces  his  own 
milk  and  in  most  cases  raises  his  own 
oats,  as  well  as  wheat  from  which  bran 
can  be  had.  Wheat  is  also  a  very  good 
feed,  but  far  too  expensive  and  not 
nearly  so  good  as  heavy  oats.  Corn, 
while  a  cheap  feed  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening,  is  a  dear  one,  indeed,  for 
producing  eggs.  The  amount  to  feed 
depends  on  the  breed  of  fowls  kept  and 
whether  yarded  or  on  full  range. 

Having  tried  quite  a  number  of 
breeds  we  find  Houdans  consume  much 
less  feed  than  any  other  variety  we 
have  tried.  Having  at  present  Hou- 
dans and  Orpingtons,  we  find  that  Hou- 
dans consume  less  than  one-half  the 
feed  of  Orpingtons  in  many  cases  and 
at  the  same  time  Houdans  produce 
more  eggs.    Why  is  this  so? 

The  editor  of  this  paper  knows  we 
are  partial  to  Houdans  and  no  doubt 
he,  as  well  as  many  Guide  readers, 
would  like  to  know  our  reasons  for  the 
above  assertion.  Like  our  method  of 
feeding  for  eggs,  the  reason  seems 
very  simple  to  us.  Farmers,  generally, 
know  that  some  kinds  of  stock  are 
more  easily  fattened  than  others, 
some  breeds  of  cattle  and  hogs  more 
easily  convert  what  they  eat  into  fat 
and  tissue  while  others  keep  poor  and 
thin  on  the  best  of  care,  yet  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  make  good  breeders.  We 
believe  this  also  applies  to  fowls. 

Take  the  larger  breeds,  Orpingtons, 
for  instance,  they  take  on  fat  easily; 
they  consume  a  large  amount  of  feed 
and  while  they  are  good  layers  they 
eat  far  more  than  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  egg  production  and  the  sur- 
plus goes  largely  to  fat.  On  the  other 
hand,  Houdans,  a  medium  sized  breed, 
are  moderate  eaters  and  by  actual  test 
eat  one-half  the  amount  required  by 
Orpingtons,  but  do  not  fatten  easily. 
They  remain  thin  and  the  most  they 
eat  goes  to  eggs. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  experi- 
menting along  this  line.  We  are  feed- 
ing our  Houdans  and  Orpingtons  on 
exactly  the  same  ration  as  given  in 
this  article  except  we  feed  the  Orping- 
tons about  twice  the  amount  that  we 
do  the  Houdans.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing this  comparative  test  for  about  two 
months,  partly  to  give  a  trial  test  to 
this  method  of  feeding  oats,  bran  and 
milk  and  also  to  test  the  comparative 
laying  qualities  of  these  two  breeds  or 
rather  four  breeds,  as  we  have  three 
varieties  of  Orpingtons.  We  have 
found  under  this  test  that  Houdans  lay 
more  than  twice  as  many  eggs  as  the 
Orpingtons.  However,  many  of  the 
Orpingtons  are  broody  and  Houdans 
being  non-sitters,  have  a  little  advan- 
tage in  this  respect.  Now  we  are  feed- 
ing the  Houdans  all  they  will  eat,  but 
not  the  Orpingtons,  and  although  the 
latter  get  twice  the  feed,  still  they  are 
not  satisfied.  As  one  of  my  customers 
said  in  a  recent  letter:  "Houdans  are 
very  small  eaters  and  do  not  eat  over 
one-third  the  amount  of  other  large 
breeds,"  and  yet  they  lay  more  eggs. 

Now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  boom 
a  breed  in  this  article,  but  merely  to 
give  our  method  of  feeding  for  eggs, 
and  in  saying  what  we  have  about 
these  particular  breeds  we  keep,  we 
have  given  the  facts  brought  out  by 
comparative  tests.  '  We  want  all  farm- 
ers to  test  this  method  of  feeding  and 
cut  out  all  corn  feed  for  laying  hens. 
It  is  needless  waste  to  feed  corn  to 
hens  unless  you  want  to  sell  them  on 
the  market.  Especially  to  yarded 
fowls,  feed  heavy  oats,  bran  and  milk. 
— The  Farmers'  Guide. 


A  Combination 

Poultry  and  fruit  is  a  combination 
that  nets  good  results  to  the  breeder. 
It  is  a  combination  that  pays  a 
double  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
of  mutual  benefit  to  each  other.  When 
one  sees  the  innumerable  orchards  that 
are  untenanted  with  poultry  one  can 
only  wonder  if  the  owner  of  the 
orchard  is  a  sane  man.  No  better 
place  can  be  found  for  growing  poultry 
than  an  orchard,  and  the  fowls  will 
prosper  under  the  conditions  found 
there.  The  shade  is  beneficial  to  them, 
and  they  can  pick  up  the  innumerable 
number  of  insects  which  are  injurious 
to  the  trees  and  prosper  on  them. 
Besides  the  fowls  keep  the  soil  well 
fertilized,  and  ofherwise  help  the  pros- 
perous growth  of  the  trees.  Growing 
chicks  that  are  kept  in  orchards  will 
gather  one-half  of  their  food. 


Plant  cherry  and  plum  trees  in  your 
runs  and  try  the  combination.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.    Ask  yo  ir  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sanogcrm 

is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

S  anogcrm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

S  anogcrm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

S  anogcrm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 


Cnnrl  QC  CENTS  for  a  trial  bot- 
dGlIU  Ld  tie   of  SANOGERM, 

which  will  make  2  gallons  of  disin- 
fectant, and  be  convinced  as  to  its 
merits  Liberal  terms  to  agents  and 
dealers  Address 

The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHINGTON,     D.  C. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 

(By  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa.) 


In  the  August  number  of  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal,  Thos.  F.  Rigg  says: 
"Mr.  Geo.  Wm,  Veditz,  'member  in  good 
standing  from  Colorado,'  also  wants 
the  executive  board  to  be  given  power 
to  select  a  poultry  journal  which  shall 
become  the  official  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion. We  now  have  fifty-seven  or  more 
poultry  journals  which  are  all  willing 
to  publish  any  or  all  communications 
which  the  secretary  or  any  other  of- 
ficer of  the  association  may  send  to 
them  and  to  serve  the  association  ' to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  the  membership  of  the 
official  board  that  picks  out  the  'official 
organ'  and  thus  puts  the  remaining 
fifty-seven  in  the  pickle." 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Rigg 
is  on  the  right  track.  To  put  any  one 
journal  as  the  official  organ  would  be 
nothing  short  of  foolish.  The  whole 
set  of  journals  are  more  than  willing, 
even  anxious,  to  publish  any  news  of 
the  association  free  of  charge.  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  association 
should  keep  the  poultry  breeders  more 
enlightened  on  the  news  and  doings  of 
the  association  through  the  poultry 
press. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn  has  an  article  on 
"Eggs  and  Egg  Records"  in  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Advocate,  in  which  he 
says:  "In  my  own  work  with  breed- 
ing for  eggs  progress  has  been  slow.  I 
have  gained  more  along  better  feeding 
methods  than  along  breeding  lines.  I 
think  the  future  is  to  give  us  more 
light  on  the  breeding  problem  and  shall 
not  drop  out  of  the  work.  Hens  of 
great  vitality,  great  stamina,  have 
proven  my  best  record  layers  and  pro- 
ducers of  good  layers.  I  have  pro- 
duced my  best  laying  stock  from  year- 
ling cocks  mated  to  yearling  hens. 

"The  one  hen  that  gave  me  the  most 
satisfaction  along  breeding  for  eggs, 
lived  to  be  nine  years  and  was  profit- 
able until  she  was  in  her  eighth  year, 
for  table  eggs.  As  a  breeder  of  good 
laying  stock  she  was  a  success  until 
she  was  in  her  sixth  year." 


Dr.  Sanborn's  article  calls  to  mem- 
ory an  article  on  "Feeding  for  Eggs  vs. 
Breeding,"  I  read  in  the  April  number 
of  Poultry,  by  Miller  Purvis.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Purvis,  there  is  not  the  least 
evidence  that  hens  lay  any  better  than 
they  did  100  years  ago,  excepting  per- 
haps a  flock  that  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  and  skillful  feeder.  To  me 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  this  breeding 
for  eggs  was  all  bosh.  As  Dr.  Sanborn 
says,  "What  we  want  is  good,  first- 
class,  healthy,  vigorous  stock  and  then 
if  this  stock  is  properly  cared  for  and 
fed  they  can  not  help  but  produce  eggs. 
We  want  vigor  and  must  ever  keep  this 
in  our  mind  when  selecting  our  birds 
for  the  breeding  or  laying  pens.  Only 
first-class  stock  should  be  kept  for  this 
purpose." 

A.  F.  Hunter,  I  believe,  can  bear  me 
out  in  this.  A  couple  of  years  ago  his 
flock  of  20  White  Rock  pullets  aver- 
aged him  something  like  187  eggs  each 
in  twelve  months,  making  a  profit  of 
something  like  $3.49  each,  for  eggs  sold 
at  market  price  alone.  I  don't  believe 
Mr.  Hunter's  pullets  were  bred  from 
any  special  breed  to  lay  stock,  but 
that  he  culled  out  the  second  and  third- 
class  pullets  and  sent  them  to  market. 
I  did  not  get  to  read  an  account  of  his 
last  year's  work  as  much  as  I  would 
have  liked  to  do  so. 


In  the  Poultry  Fancier,  H.  S.  Bab- 
pock  has  an  article  "In  Defence  of  the 


Standard."  He  says  a  perfect  book 
was  never  published,  and  in  closing 
says,  "We  have  a  worthy  standard,  let 
us  use  it  worthily."  A  very  prominent 
poultry  journal,  in  advertising  the 
Standard,  says  you  can  not  breed  fowls 
intelligently  without  it. 

Editor  Curtis  wants  it  declared  ob- 
solete. Many  of  the  prominent  breed- 
ers say  it  is  rotten.  My,  isn't  this 
standard  business  an  awful  mess? 


D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in  R.  P.  J.,  says: 
"My  one  bet  is  that  R.  V.  H.  will  suc- 
ceed himself  as  president.  The  other 
fellows  might  just  as  well  come  around 
to  it  first  as  well  as  last.  And  why 
should  he  not  be  reelected?  What 
reform  can  a  man  carry  out  in  one 
year?  Nothing.  It  is  absurd  to  put  a 
man  in  for  just  one  year  and  then  ex- 
pect him  to  make  good.  Why,  he  only 
gets  acquainted  with  the  office.  I  hope 
the  association  will  not  go  back  to  the 
one-year  term.  If  Hicks  does  well,  and 
I  believe  he  will,  let's  put  him  in  again." 

Candidly,  I  have  been  looking  for  this. 
I  wonder  what  great  reform  Mr.  Hicks 
is  about  to  carry  out  that  Mr.  Orr 
speaks  of.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Hicks  said  he  wished  the 
office  only  for  one  year,  and  it  would 
certainly  not  be  wise  for  him  to  think 
now  of  succeeding  himself.  Personally 
I  had  hoped  to  see  Mr.  U.  R.  Fishel 
elected  president  for  1912.  I  wanted 
Mr.  Fishel  elected  because  I  believe  he 
has  done  as  much  for  the  A.  P.  A.  and 
the  poultry  industry  as  any  man  living. 
I  wanted  him  elected  because  he  is  a 
practical  breeder  and  not  an  editor  or 
publisher.  I  wanted  him  elected  be- 
cause I  consider  him  an  honest,  square, 
upright  man;  a  man  who  uses  his  cus- 
tomers right.  However,  Mr.  Fishel  in- 
forms me  in  a  recent  letter  that  he  does 
not  desire  the  office,  as  he  could  not 
give  it  the  time  it  requires.  Mr. 
Fishel  not  being  a  candidate  in  1912, 
then  I  am  for  Mr.  Thomas  F.  McGrew, 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  Rose  Comb  Barred  Rock  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  R.  P.  J. 

I  hope  that  this  variety  will  die  in 
its  infancy,  as  we  already  have  in  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Of  what  advantage  would 
a  Rose  Comb  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
be?  If  any  one  wants  to  put  some  good 
hard  work  on  a  Rose  Comb  Barred 
variety  let  them  put  this  work  on  the 
grand  old  American  Dominique.  This 
variety  is  worthy  of  any  work  you  can 
give  it  and  I  hope  the  breeders  of  this 
country  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
here  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our 
American  varieties  that  is  not  receiv- 
ing the  attention  it  deserves.  It  has 
been  kept  in  the  background  too  long, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  seated  in  the 
front  row. 


In  the  American  Poultry  World, 
Judge  J.  H.  Drevenstedt  says  that  the 
Porterville,  N.  Y.,  show  will  be  judged 
by  comparison  this  year.  It  has  before 
been  a  score  card  show.  Judge  Dreven- 
stedt says  it  removes  the  only  remain- 
ing score  card  show  held  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  looks  very  much  as 
if  the  score  card  shows  are  dying  a 
natural  death  and  it  will  only  be  a  few 
years  till  they  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 
Speed  the  day. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  some  cull- 
ing. Don't  be  afraid  to  cull  closely. 
Place  the  culls  by  themselves  and  shove 


them  right  along  and  get  them  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  give 
the  better  chicks  a  much  better  chance 
to  do  their  best. 


John  H.  Robinson,  editor  of  Farm 
Poultry,  seems  to  uphold  Editor  Purvis 
in  his  views  on  the  judging  question. 
Mr.  Robinson  says  judging  is  no  snap 
and  $15  for  a  show  is  little  enough. 
We  can  heartily  agree  with  Editors 
Robinson  and  Purvis,  as  it  is'  too  true 
that  some  associations  are  now  seeing 
how  cheap  a  judge  they  can  get  and  not 
how  good  a  one  they  can  get.  A  real 
first-class  judge  does  not  spring  up  in 
a  night,  and  when  you  do  find  one  you 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  come 
to  you  at  a  figure  only  a  little  above  his 
expenses.  Get  a  good  judge  and  pay 
him  what  he  is  worth. 


In  the  National  Poultry  Magazine 
H.  S.  Babcock  has  an  article  on 
"Studies  of  Down."  Gee,  it  keeps  most 
of  us  busy  studying  the  feathers,  to 
say  nothing  of  down.  Then  the  new 
Standard  has  us  all  muddled  even  in 
this,  as  the  word  description  for  color 
of  Light  Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks 
and  Columbian  Wyandottes  is  identi- 
cal, but  the  pictures — no  two  alike. 


Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  in  American 
Poultry  Journal,  has  the  following  to 
say  regarding  male  birds  kept  over  for 
breeding  purposes:  "To  several  in- 
quiries about  breeding  males,  we  want 
to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  in  keep- 
ing male  birds,  either  young  or  old, 
shut  up  alone  or  away  from  females. 
Experience  has  satisfied  us  that  male 
birds  shut  up  alone  or  kept  away  from 
females  for  any  length  of  time  seldom 
make  good  breeders.  It  is  better  to 
give  each  male,  young  or  old,  a  com- 
fortable run  and  a  few  adult  females 
for  pen  mates  if  the  male  is  to  be  used 
for  breeding  again." 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  in  American 
Poultry  Advocate,  tells  us  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  old  male  birds  during  the 
summer  months  is  to  have  them  in  in- 
dividual coops,  about  4x4  feet. 

Now,  here  are  two  leading  writers 
who  don't  seem  to  agree  at  all.  Which 
is  right?  Personally,  I  don't  know. 
I  have  kept  male  birds  both  ways  with 
the  same  result  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Mr.  U.  R.  Fishel  says  in  his  cata- 
logue, not  to  separate  the  male  from  his 


mates  unless  we  want  to  ruin  him,  but 
he  gives  no  reason  for  so  doing.  It 
would  take  a  good  many  extra  matured 
females  to  have  a  few  mates  for  all  the 
males,  such  as  Dr.  Woods  advises.  I 
hardly  think  I  shall  try  his  method. 


The  following  is  written  in  the 
American  Poultry  Journal  by  Judge 
H.  P.  Schwab:  "Some  very  few  breed- 
ers of  Barred  Rocks  seem  to  think  that 
too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
undercolor.  We  believe  the  under  bar- 
ring that  is  consistent  with  surface 
barring  is  proper,  and  will  explain 
further  if  need  be.  There  are  Barred 
Rock  breeders  who  can  breed  Barred 
Rocks  with  under  barring,  and  they  do 
not  object  to  that  part  of  the  standard 
rule,  but  uphold  it,  for  it  has  its  value 
and  they  are  the  gainers." 

Evidently  Judge  Schwab  does  not  fall 
in  line  with  C.  H.  Latham  and  a  num- 
ber of  Others  who  are  coming  out  for 
single  mating.  It  may  be  true  that 
underbarring  has  its  value.  It  is  more 
true,  I  believe,  that  it  has  driven  hun- 
dreds of  breeders,  especially  small 
breeders,  out  of  the  ranks.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  underbarring 
such  as  the  Standard  demands  from 
single  mating. 

There  are  many  breeders  who  do  not 
have  the  room  to  keep  both  lines  of 
blood,  and  they  have  taken  up  varieties 
that  will  breed  exhibition  specimens 
from  the  same  mating.  The  writer 
gave  up  breeding  Barred  Rocks  several 
years  ago  for  this  very  reason.  I  be- 
lieve breeders  of  Barred  Rocks  should 
try  to  get  a  surface  color  that  can  be 
produced  from  a  single  mating  and  let 
the  undercolor  come  what  it  will. 

This  undercolor  craze  has  set  many 
a  variety  back  and  it  is  time  breeders 
should  wake  up  and  grasp  their  oppor- 
tunities. 


Perhaps  there  are  many  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  small  flocks  of  pure  bred 
poultry  that  have  a  few  good  cockerels 
and  pullets  every  year  that  they  do 
not  need  and  still  they  are  too  good  to 
sell  to  the  butcher.  What  shall  they 
do  with  these  few  surplus  birds?  Why 
not  put  a  classified  ad  in  The  Feather, 
the  cost  is  small  and  you  can  turn  your 
birds  into  cash  in  this  way  and  get 
three  times  as  much  as  the  butcher  will 
give  you. 

Try  it.    Send  in  your  ad.  now. 


GRAY'S 


STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

GIVE    SATISFACTION    BECAUSE    THEY    PRODUCE  RESULTS 

160  eggs,  average  flock  300  birds;  10  well  over  200 

"The  pullets  you  sent  me  last  December  are  still  laying  at  the  rate  ot  70  per  cent." — Dr.  Walter  Webb,  Norwood,  Pa. 
"The  birds  sent  me  in  October  started  to  lay  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  have  been  making  a  record  that  I  am 
proud  of." — J.  C.  Williamson,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

"The  100  birds  I  received  from  you  are  the  most  remarkable  layers  I  ever  daw." — Daniel  Mulcaney.  Peekskill,  NY. 
"The  five  hens  started  to  lay  three  days  after  arriving,  and  laying  four  eggs  for  seven  days  straight  and  never  less 
than  three." — Geo,  B.  Bowcn,  Bingham  Canyon.  Utah. 

HENS,  last  year's  breeders,  average  160  to  190  eggs;  $1.50  to  $2.00, 

COCKEKHLS,  the  kind  that  produce  layers  from  above  hens;  $3.  $5,  $8. 

YEARLINGS,  the  egg  machines,  average  160  eggs  each ;  $1.50,  $2. 50,  $3.00. 

PENS,  $10  to  $15. 

BENTON   F».  GRAY 

HI  ox  201        -  Hammonton,  New  Jersey 
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j  McCullough's  White  Plymouth  Rocks  j 
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!  are  U.  R.  Fishel' s  strain  direct — wonderful  layers — unequalled  as  ; 

t  market  fowls.    They  have  been  prominent  winners  under  such  judges  | 

!  as  A.  F.  Kummer,  H.  A.  Emmell,  H.  P.  Schawb  and  the  late  T.  E.  f 

I  Orr.    They  are  farm-raised  and  farm-bred  for  health  and  vigor,  shape  | 

I  and  color     Bargains  in  stock  now,  especially  in  cockerels.    Circular  ? 

f  free  J 

Plummer  McCullough 

I  Box    F       -      --      --      --      -      Mercer,    Pa .  I 
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The  Feather 


Instructions  in  Poultry  Raising 


(By  C.  L.  PARKI1URST.) 


Do  not  undertake  too  much.  The 
tendency  to  undertake  too  much  is 
strong  with  the  beginner.  During  the 
hatching  season  it  seems  as  if  there 
must  be  more  room  in  the  yards  than 
the  chicks  will  ever  fill,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  hatch  a  few  more,  and  thus 
he  gets  out  a  large  number  of  chicks. 
If  he  has  good  luck  he  soon  gets  his 
yards  filled  up  with  the  little  fellows, 
and  as  they  grow  there  is  no  room  for 
the  increase  in  size.  Then  trouble  be- 
gins. The  yards  become  foul,  the 
chicks  crowd  and  bruise  each  other 
and  the  weaker  ones  give  up  and  die. 
It  is  here  where  the  beginner  does 
wrong,  becomes  discouraged  and  neg- 
lects his  chicks  when  he  should  be  giv- 
ing them  the  very  best  of  care.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  a 
part  of  the  chicks,  even  if  they  must 
be  nearly  given  away.  Better  do  this 
than  to  try  and  keep  them  all  and  have 
them  all  get  stunted  and  undeveloped. 
Be  determined  in  the  spring  not  to 
overstock  the  yards.  The  beginner 
should  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  about  half  the  chicks  will  be  cock- 
erels and  plan  accordingly. 

If  he  has  yard  room  for  100  mature 
fowls  he  should  hatch  about  250  chicks, 
as  this  number  would  give  him  100  pul- 
lets, counting  half  for  cockerels  and 
some  for  loss  and  culls.  The  cockerels 
may  be  sold  for  broilers  at  a  good  price 
and  help  to  buy  feed  for  the  pullets. 
Feed  your  pullets  good  and  get  them 
laying  early,  not  later  than  September 
or  October.  Feed  animal  food.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  get  animal  food 
for  young  chicks,  and  one  is  ofttimes 
likely  to  think  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  animal  food  to  chicks,  as  their 
chicks  eat  heartily,  seem  all  right  and 
grow  pretty  good  and  don't  seem  to 
need  it.  Give  these  same  chicks  a  little 
fresh  ground  meat  scraps  and  bone 
and  see  how  heartily  they  will  eat  it, 
and  then  watch  them  and  note  how 
much  faster  they  grow  and  mature. 
Milk  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  ani- 
mal food.  It  can  be  soured  and  made 
into  cottage  cheese  and  salted  a  little. 
The  little  fellows  will  eat  greedily  of 
it.  A  little  meat  goes  a  long  way,  as 
a  pound  is  enough  for  30  full  grown 
hens  at  one  feed,  half  an  ounce  a  day 
is  enough  for  a  full-grown  hen.  Feed 
your  chicks  regularly  is  one  of  >be 
great  secrets  of  success  in  poultry 
keeping.  If  hens  are  overfed  one  day 
and  starved  the  next,  they  can  not  per- 
form their  duties  properly  and  loss 
will  follow  the  lack  of  system.  •  Watch 
for  mites,  and  do  not  forget  that  the 
little  red  mites  multiply  amazingly  in 
summer. 


The  Hen  on  the  Farm 

(By  LYNN  C.  TOWNSEND.) 

Just  because  a  farmer  keeps  a  few 
mongrel  hens  is  no  reason  why  that 
farmer's  wife  or  son  shouldn't  embark 
in  the  pure  bred  poultry  business.  If 
the  American  farmer  could  realize  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  standard- 
bred  poultry  business,  their  mortgages 
could  be  cleared  away  much  sooner 
than  otherwise. 

No  matter  what  breed  you  start  with, 
get  the  best  you  can.  Watch  out  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  If  you 
can  only  afford  one  pure  bred  trio, 
rather  get  them  than  to  invest  in 
mongrels.  A  good  start,  even  if  slow, 
can  be  made  from  purchasing  eggs  for 
hatching.  Keep  only  one  breed.  In 
some  cases  one  man  has  handled  three 


or  four  breeds  with  success,  but  in 
more  cases  three  or  four  breeds  will 
ruin  one  man  with  success.  All  of  the 
men  who  have  made  money  in  the 
poultry  business  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energy  to  but  one  breed. 

And  still  comes  the  question  of  the 
"best  breed."  All  of  the  breeds  are  the 
"best  breeds"  if  you  make  them  so. 
However,  the  American  class  is  recog- 
nized as  the  main  standby  of  the  farm- 
er, and  from  this  class  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  select  one  that  would 
prove  any  better  than  the  other.  All 
have  their  faults  and  virtues.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
seen  on  the  farms  seems  to  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  they  are  the  farmers' 
favorite. 

But  the  business  doesn't  stop  here. 
You  may  have  selected  your  favorite 
breed  and  purchased  the  finest  fowls 
you  can,  and  yet  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory-  No  matter  if  your  birds 
are  standard  bred,  if  they  are  kept  in 
any  old  way,  they  will  certainly  get 
run  down.  Give  them  a  little  care  and 
thought.  Feed  them  plentifully  and 
see  that  your  buildings  are  in  proper 
condition.  Success  or  failure  depends 
mainly  on  the  care  given  the  stock,  not 
the  breed  you  begin  with. 

Purchase  a  Standard  and  carefully 
study  it.  Then  take  it  under  your  arm./, 
and  go  through  your  yards.  Are  theyjj 
up  to  grade  in  every  way?  Have  theyffi 
the  proper  shape?  If  you  find  that  you|j 
have  a  flock  without  a  blemish,  youH 
are  certainly  lucky.  But  otherwise H 
start  in  gradually  to  cull  out  thell 
poorer  birds.   By  culling  carefully  and|  | 


breeding  only  from  the  best  birds,  a 
fine  flock  should  be  built  up. 

On  too  many  farms,  a  haphazard 
method  of  keeping  poultry  is  being  fol- 
lowed out.  They  are  allowed  to  roost 
in  trees  or  in  an  old  shed;  are  fed 
nothing  but  whole  corn,  and  gradually 
the  eggs  begin  to  decrease  and  you 
keep  hatching  poorer  chickens  each 
year,  until  you  give  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness in  disgust.  Use  modern  methods 
of  breeding;  keep  your  birds  in  a  de- 
cent place  and  feed  them  a  varied  ra- 
tion.   It  pays. 


Remodeling 
IJ  Poultry 


the  Old 
House 


(By  h.  S.  JOHNSON.) 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  put  on 
the  proper  kind  and  construction  of 
poultry  houses.  Without  good  build- 
ings, not  fancy,  but  good  and  substan- 
tial; it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a 
success  of  poultry  culture.  Before 
starting  your  venture  study  and  read 
all  literature  available  on  construction 
of  houses  and  decide  upon  your  style 
and  build  the  house,  then  look  around 
for  the  birds  to  go  in  it.  Get  the  best. 
Of  course,  if  one  is  building  "from  the 
ground"  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  them 
right,  but  if  you  are  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  some  old 
houses,  then  we  feel  that  they  must  be 
utilized  to  cut  expenses,  and  if  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  almost 
any  old  house  can  be  made  to  do  nicely. 

This  is  the  way  I  go  at  an  old  house: 
Take  everything  inside  out;  do  not 
omft  the  floor.  Thoroughly  clean  all 
accumulations  from  under  house  and  a 
.couple  of  inches  of  the  soil  should  be 
jremoved;  sweep  down  all  walls;  clean 
lout  all  dust.  If  the  house  is  of  the 
[closed  type,  which  is  most  likely,  take 
fmt  at  least  four  feet  wide  and  as  long 
as  the  building,  of  the  southeast  or 
south  wall,  and  cover  with  one-half  or 


one-inch  netting.  Cover  ground  well 
under  house  with  lime.  Whitewash 
all  joist,  and  if  old  floor  is  to  be  put 
back,  scrub  well  with  hot  water  and 
soap.  Whitewash  side  which  is  to  be 
underneath  and  replace.  Give  entire 
inside  a  good  chat  of  whitewash,  with 
one-half  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to 
each  pail  of  wash.  Put  in  dropping 
board  at  back;  nests  made  of  lemon 
or  orange  crates  against  end  wall. 
Thoroughly  and  completely  whitewash 
all  fixtures,  including  dropping  board, 
both  sides,  and  floor.  See  that  all 
leaks  and  cracks  are  stopped,  so  there 
will  be  no  drafts  through  house.  A 
curtain  made  of  feed  sacks  to  drop 
over  opening  in  front  during  driving 
storms  is  all  you  will  need  if  you  live 
south  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  your 
house  is  14  feet  or  wider,  but  if  in 
colder  climate  a  thin  curtain  to  drop 
in  front  of  roosts  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  the  only  trouble  being  to 
determine  when  to  put  them  down,  as 
the  trouble  which  may  be  caused, 
whether  it  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  is 
almost  the  same. 


The  Care  of  Hen  Eggs 

If  the  hen  will  come  off  the  nest  of 
her  own  accord  for  food  and  water  and 
her  dust-bath,  and  return  to  her  eggs 
in  proper  time,  it  is  the  most  desir- 
able; but  if  she  does  not  do  so,  she 
must  be  taken  off  each  day  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  not  good  for  her  to  re- 
main longer  than  one  day  on  the  nest. 
She  should  have  food  and  water  regu- 
larly in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Ac- 
cumulations in  her  bowels  should  be 
avoided;  for  if  this  be  permitted  it 
will  cause  her  to  lose  control  and  be- 
foul her  nest,  causing  much  trouble, 
as  if  the  eggs  become  soiled  from  this 
or  any  other  cause  it  will  necessitate 
cleaning  them  and  the  nest,  which  if 
not  done  will  hinder  the  eggs  from 
hatching  well. 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultryman.  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  experts,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wrights 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
are  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  are  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  World 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU- 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  and  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5£ .) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Nat' 1  Bank  °f  Washington  Washington,  D.C. 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow;  and  there  are  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9/i  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen—!  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  for 
which  kindly  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewis 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  monthly  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  —  . .  ■  

Occupation  

Address  
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Keep  Fowls  Confined 

Reasons  are  often  given  why  it  is 
most  profitable  for  the  farmer,  and 
all  other  poultry  keepers,  to  have  their 
fowls  confined  to  yards  instead  of  run- 
ning at  large.  Now  we  will  give  one 
reason  why  it  is  better  for  the  consum- 
er of  eggs  and  poultry  that  they  should 
do  so.  It  is  the  same  which  we  once 
heard  a  man  give  for  wanting  his  hens 
let  out  instead  of  remaining  confined 
in  the  yard:  "When  the  hens  are  let 
out  they  pick  up  lots  of  feed,  and  eat 
just  what  suits  them  best." 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  choosing  her 
food,  the  hen  has  neither  wisdom  nor 
good  judgment.  She  will  eat  anything 
that  is  fit  to  eat  and  many  things  that 
are  not.  Notking  is  too  filthy  nor  too 
disagreeable  in  flavor  for  her.  She 
seems  to  lack  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell.  Not  having  tried  them,  we  will 
not  say  that  the  ordinary  bugs  and 
worms,  butterflies  and  grubs  are  not 
as  good  flavored  and  wholesome  as 
beef-steak,  but  she  would  as  readily 
eat  meat  in  the  last  stages  of  decay 
and  take  her  water  from  the  drainage 
of  the  barnyard  or  cesspool  as  from  the 
purest  brook. 

We  always  had  some  sympathy  with 
the  young  lady  from  the  city,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  she  declined  chicken 
at  the  dinner  table  berause  she  had 
been  watching  them  at  work  in  the 
barnyard,  and  she  preferred  a  piece  of 
the  tripe  instead. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  and  we 
think  it  is  this  lack  of  discrimination 
in  feeding  and  drinking,  we  know  that 
the  egg  of  the  hen  or  the  flesh  of  the 
chicken  that  has  an  unlimited  range 
on  the  farm  has  a  rank  flavor  usually, 
which  makes  it  far  inferior  to  the  pro- 
duct of  those  which  are  yarded  and 
fed  with  a  suitable  variety  of  feed,  all 
of  which  is  selected  as  being  sweet  and 
wholesome. 

Everyone  may  not  notice  it,  as  we 
have  heard  some  say  they  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  a  fresh-laid 
egg  and  one  that  had  been  kept  three 
weeks,  or,  if  in  cold  storage,  for 
months  possibly.  Luckily  all  people 
are  not  alike  in  their  tastes. 


Scratching  Material 

How  many  at  this  time  of  year  stop 
to  think  how.  necessary  it  is  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  scratching  maleiial 
for  the  hens  during  the  winter  months? 
flow  few  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  presented  from  now 
until  snow  comes  of  harvesting  a  sup- 
ply. 

There  are  in  every  community  mead- 
ows and  runs  that  can  be  cut  for  the 
asking  or  for  a  small  sum.  The  hay, 
though  it  may  be  too  poor  to  feed 
stock,  is  ideal  for  scratching  purposes. 
It  can  be  cut  any  time  before  the  frost 
comes  in  the  fall,  cured  and  hauled  to 
the  poultry  house  where  it  can  be 
stacked  up  until  ready  for  use.  It 
costs  barely  nothing  except  the  time 
and  labor  expended  in  harvesting  it; 
yet  how  few  avail  themselves  of  this 
<  hance  of  supplying  one  of  the  most 
important  necessities  to  the  successful 
poultry  plant. 

Oat  straw  is  a  more  expensive  lit- 
ter,  for  it  is  valuable  as  a  food  for 
stock  and  commands  a  good  price  per 
ton  in  the  market.  Likewise,  barley, 
wheat  and  rye  straw  are  also  valuable 
and  are  not  often  used  in  the  scratch- 
ing pens. 

Corn  fodder,  leaves,  stalks,  husks 
make  a  litter  that  is  durable  and  is  not 
easily  reduced  to  a  powder.  The  butts 
may  be  removed  after  a  time,  for  they 
will  not  readily  work  up  into  desirable 
litter. 

Pine  needles,  which  can  be  procured 
by  the  cart  load  in  the  pine  forests, 


make  a  good  material,  especially  for 
young  pullets  just  commencing  to 
scratch.  They  soon  are  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  need  often  to  be  replen- 
ished. 

Leaves  also  are  desirable  and  can  be 
secured  in  the  autumn  and  stored  for 
the  winter.  They,  too,  are  soon  re- 
duced in  the  scratching  pen  and  a  large 
quantity  is  required  to  keep  up  the  de- 
sired supply. 

Whatever  is  used  for  scratching  ma- 
terial let  us  see  to  it  that  we  harvest 
the  supply  in  season.  Look  about  your 
neigh borhood  and  find,  some  run  or 
meadow  that  no  one  is  to  cut  and  get 
permission  to  cut  it.  It  will  pay  you 
in  the  end.  A  good  supply  of  litter  is 
the  best  investment  a  poultryman  can 
have  if  he  expects  eggs  from  his  flock 
during  the  winter  months. 


Raising  Layers 

W.  E.  Vaplow,  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  in  News  Notes,  gives 
some  good  thoughts  in  the  following: 
Do  not  blame  your  pullets  next  winter 
when  they  are  not  laying;  you  should 
have  been  busy  on  the  problem  during 
the  present  winter.  You  should  know 
which  hen  3  are  furnishing  the  eggs 
from  which  these  pullets  will  be  hatch- 
ed; the  chances  on  the  average  farm 
are  that  the' eggs  fiom  the  poorer  lay- 
ers and  slower  maturing  pullets  are 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
the  hens  that  have  been  laying  all 
winter  are  being  used  to  hatch  these 
eggs.  Culling,  selection,  elimination, 
kept  constantly  in  mind  and  aon- 
tinually  practiced,  will  mean  health- 
ier fowls,  livable  chicks,  earlier 
pullets,  and  eggs  when  they  are  most 
wanted.  Cull  out  the  extra  males  and 
the  weaklings;  select  the  quick  matur- 
ing, early  laying  pullets  and  the  hens 
that  laid  well  during  their  first  laying 
year,  and  make  up  a  breeding  pen  for 
producing  eggs  for  hatching.  With 
them,  if  possible,  have  a  male  or  males 
whose  dam  was  a  vigorous,  prolific 
hen. 

Do  not  set  eggs  from  the  whole  flock, 
but  dispose  of  all  males  not  used  in 
this  breeding  pen,  and  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock  gradually  elimi- 
nate the  drones.  It  is  surprising  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  average  flock 
is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless;  for 
these  nonproducers  are  in  the  way  of 
the  workers  and  are  preventing  them 
from  doing  their  best.  If  you  can  not 
make  up  such  a  breeding  pen  this 
spring,  try  this  for  next  season.  Next 
fall  mark  or  band  the  first  thrifty  pul- 
lets to  begin  laying:  also  the  yearling' 
hens  that  are  doing  well  this  season. 

During  the  early  winter  carefully 
note  their  performance,  and  from  these 
banded  hens  and  pullets  make  up  your 
next  year's  breeding  pen.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  increased  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  your  flock.  If  your 
hens  are  not  responding  to  good  treat- 
ment with  a  good  average  egg  yield,  try 
increasing  that  average  by  cutting  out 
(he  nonproduceis.  A  well-bred,  well- 
housed,  well  fed  and  well-cared  for  hen 
will  lay  CO  eggs  during  the  three  spring 
months,  enough  to  pay  her  board  for 
the  entire  year.  There  is  money  in 
liens;  get  it  out. 


"We  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  return  to  the  field  and  also  the 
handsome  paper  that  you  are  putting 
out  and  we  wish  you  continued  suc- 
cess with  The  Feather." — Poultry 
Monthly  Pub.  Co.,  H.  S.  Palmer,  Editor, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free  Ranges  a  Saving 

That  chickens  given  free  range  in 
the  garden  save  the  work  of  cultivat- 
ing the  ground,  is  the  newest  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  startling  use  which  has 
been  found  for  poultry.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  out  by  several 
chicken  fanciers  in  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley  and  the  verdict  is  satisfactory. 
The  Commercial  Club  of  the  city,  seeing 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  and  thus  increasing 
the  egg  supply,  has  given  the  theory 
practical  tests  and  it  has  been  found 
where  chickens  are  allowed  to  run  at 
will  through  the  garden,  little  or  no 
cultivation  of  the  ground  is  necessary. 

In  the  irrigated  districts  of  the 
Northwest,  where  all  moisture  possible 
has  to  be  conserved  and  gradually  al- 
lowed to  come  to  the  surface  by  care- 
ful cultivation,  the  truck  gardener  has 
to  employ  men  to  do  nothing  else  but 
stir  the  dirt  between  the  rows.  This 
item  is  no  small  one.  Last  spring  one 
gardener,  who  has  two  dozen  chickens, 
broke  an  unwritten  law  and  turned 
them  onto  his  ten  acre  patch  of  small 
vegetables  after  the  sprouts  had  passed 
the  tender  age.  The  chickens  not  only 
destroyed  obnoxious  insects  and 
worms,  germinating  weeds  and  grass, 
but»>by  scratching  stirred  the  ground 
sufficiently  in  places  to  render  culti- 
vation unnecessary.  Damage  to  vege- 
tables was  slight. 

None  have  decided  just  how  many 
chickens  it  takes  to  properly  culti- 
vate an  acre,  but  after  the  completion 
of  the  experiments  being  carried  on 
now  a  conclusion  will  have  been 
reached. 


Some  Hen  Sense 

'  The  New  York  World  says  that  Prof. 
J.  Lawrence  Laughlin's  "hen-minded 
women"  are  taking  his  views  as  a  com- 
pliment. The  professor  has  locked 
himself  in  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

"Why  does  a  hen  cross  the  road?" 
"Common  sense,"  answered  Mrs.  Mi- 
nona  Fitts  Jones,  suffragist  leader  and 
president  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Party  of  Illinois.  "A  fool  rooster  would 
stand  in  the  middle  of  it  and  let  an 
automobile  hit  him. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  a  big  Shang- 
hai rooster  strutting  Ground  and  crow- 
ing? By  accident  he  happens  to  walk 
too  near  the  nest  on  which  a  little  ban- 
tam hen  is  sitting,  and  she  suddenly 
climbs  down  from  her  eggs  and  chases 
him  all  around  the  barnyard.  Well, 
that  proves  that  a  woman  is  the  great- 
est warrior  on  earth." 

Here  are  a  few  other  qualities  said 
by  Mrs.  Jones  to  be  possessed  by  the 
average  hen: 

She  is  the  greatest  moneymaker  on 
earth. 

She  has  more  executive  ability  than 
any  other  creature. 

Her  mind  is  inventive. 

She  constantly  is  industrious. 

She  minds  her  own  business,  while 
her  husband  minds  every  one  else's. 


USE  REEVE  S  NATURAL  CHICK  F  ED  ami  never  losf>  -\ 
u  chick.  Ask  yoor  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  S25.000  from  one-half 
acre.  Easily  grown 
throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Our  booklet 
No.  6  tells  particulars.  Send  4c  for  postage. 
M  cDO  WELL  GINSENG  GARDEN.Joplln, Mo. 


SPtCIAl  SAIE  LIST  OF  QUAMY  WHITE 


First  prize  winners  and  choice  breeders  in 
both  old  and  young  stock  for  sale  at  low 
prices.    Write  for  the  Sale  List  TO-DAY. 

LYfiN  C.  TOW  )i  END,        Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

State-Secretary  White  Rock  Club, 

Single  Comb  Kellerstrass  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Peggie's 
grandchildren.  A  few  from  Kellerstrass, 
$30  mating.  Buff  OrpiDgtnn  breeders  at  $1.50 
each.  Pullets,  three  months  old,  75  cents. 
Imported  Mammoth  Pekin  drakes  and  a  few 
pairs  Indian  Runners. 

C.  I_.  PARKHURST 

Mansl  ield,        ...  Pa. 


BRED  FOR  LAYING 

Ten  Years  Careful  Breeding. 


35  Best  breeds  poultry. 
See  my  big  circular, 
illustrated  in  colors, 
before  you  place  that  order  for 
-stock  or  eggs.  Price  reasonable. 
It  will  please  you.  It's  FREE— 
2c.  stamp  for  mailing. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg,       •  Virginia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
A'  SPECIALTY. 


POULTRYMEN,    AGENTS    AND    SUPPLY  DEALERS; 

Sell  Waugh's  Egg  Ration 

and  make  some  easy  money;  it  makes  hens  lay.  Free 
Advertising  matter.    Send  for  our  proposition. 

C.  E.  WAUGH  CO.,  125A  W.  Camden  St.,  Baltimore,  Mrf. 
Bo&skSe  Profits  _ 

Progre 

poultrvmen  know  that  ordinary  poul- 
try brings  10c.  to  15c.  on  the  market, 
while  Caponsreadily  sell  fori:0c.  toSOc. 
a  pound,  and  often  higher.  Capons  are  ( 
easy  to  raise  and  bring  double  price- 
double  prolits. 

FILLING  CAPON  TOOLS 
are  "easy  to  use."  A"Pilling:'  Capon  Set  with 
'complete  guide  and  instructions  sent  postpnid 
for     f>0.  Bookh-t. "Guide  for  Caponizing"  free. 
G.  F .  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  23d  &  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E. 


E. 


E. 


PflMOUS  FEEDING  FORWOLAS 


Graduated  For  All  Seasons 


Scientific  feeding  for  eggs  demands  a  gradual  change 
from  winter  to  summer  conditions,  and  vice  versa. 

These  forThulas  arc  flexible  to  all  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture and  are  calculated  to  prevent  an  overproduction  of 
fat,  thus  leaving  the  hen  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  egg  production  and  her  annual  moult. 

Formulas  sent  for  25  cents  (silver). 
ADDRESS 


E.    W.  GOOD 


Dept.  C 


Richmond,  Ind. 


"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  at- 
tractive and  interesting  periodical." — 
R.  C.  Reeder,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


GREAT 


GREAT    POULTRY  SHOW 


S  H  OW: 


Where — HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 
When— OCTOBER  10-13,  1911 

PREMIUM     LISTS  READY 
H.  E.  BAKER,  Supt.    W.  E.  SPAHR,  Sccly. 

ENTRIES    CLOSE    SEPT.  2Stti 
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Editorial  Comment 


Now  comes  the  truth  of  the  invasion  of  foreign 
markets  by  American  poultry.  Strange  though  it 
may  seem  to  some,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that 
these  conditions  do  exist,  and  the  American  poultry 
man  should  awaken  to  the  vast  and  unlimited  re- 
sources at  his  command  and  supply  the  world 
with  poultry. 

»  * 
* 

In  the  Feathered  Life,  London,  we  note  a  very 
interesting  article  on  "Frauds  in  the  Produce 
Trade,"  which  reads  in  part  like  this:  "Chicago 
chickens  are  coming  to  England  to  roast.  The 
home  market  is  being  glutted  with  American  and 
Russian  fowls,  and  the  chicken  trade  of  Ireland 
is  on  the  way  to  being  ruined.  It  is  the  same  with 
salmon,  Canadian  and  Siberian  salmon  supersed- 
ing the  Scotch  variety. 

"'Big  English  firms  are  practically  working  hand 
in  hand  with  American  meat  trusts,  with  the  result 
that  the  British  public  is  being  called  upon  to  pay 
tip-top  prices  for  inferior  goods.  Huge  profits 
are  being  made  during  the  summer  months  by 
shop-owning  companies  at  the  expense  of  the 
pockets  and  palates  of  their  customers.  The  same 
price  is  being  charged  for  American  chickens  and 
Siberian  (or  Chinese)  salmon  as  for  the  home 
article;  indeed,  the  foreign  product  is  sold  as 
English  in  defiance  of  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act." 

*  * 
* 

It  is  evident  after,  reading  the  above  that  there 
is  some  one  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  this 
particular  market,  and  the  evidence  is  also  guar- 
anteed that  other  things  besides  chickens  "are 
coming  to  England  to  roast."  Of  course  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  are  some  big  English  firms 
working  hand  in  hand  with  American  meat  trust-, 
in  this  matter  of  frozen  chickens.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  initiative  in  this  matter 
should  have  been  taken  by  the  meat  trusts,  for 
they  are  the  real  live  wires  of  commercialism  and 
progressiveness  in  up-to-date  methods.  The 
American  hen  has  a  destiny — and  it  will  not  be 
a  great  space  of  time  before  she  has  taken  her  right 
place  in  the  field  of  commerce,  and  will  be  known 
to  the  whole  world. 

*  * 

* 

The  billion  dollar  hen  has  made  several  other 
of  our  agricultural  industries  look  like  a  penny 
with  a  hole  in  the  center. 

* 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  dream  sometimes,  but 
the  nightmare  comes  with  the  awakening. 

*  * 

So  long  as  it  is  fowl  what  matters  it  how  long  it 
has  been  kept  in  cold  storage? 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  "The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Farm  Egg,"  which  should  be  of  ma- 
terial help  to  the  raisers  and  shippers  of  this 
valuable  product.  The  bulletin  is  a  most  creditable 
piece  of  work,  and  the  subject  is  handled  in  a 
most  attractive  manner.  Here's  a  paragraph  that 
speaks  volumes:  "There  is  probably  no  other 
domestic  animal  which  has  a  more  general  distri- 
bution than  the  hen,  and  the  part  which  she  plays 
in  the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  country  is  almost 
incredible.  According  to  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  American  hen  aggregate  a  total  value 
of  more  than  $620,000,000  annually.  This  sum 
is  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  hay  crop 
for  1908,  and  greater  than  the  combined  value  of 
oats  and  potatoes  for  the  same  year.  Tt  is  nearly 
nine  times  the  value  of  the  tobacco  cron  and  equal 
to  that  of  wheat." 

When  one  reads  these  figures  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  for  the  "poor  hen,"  but  we  feel  reasonably 
certain  there  will  be  no  need  of  benzoate  of  soda  to 
preserve  them.  This  figure  is  a  conservative  Gov- 
ernmental estimate  of  the  American  hen  and  her 
real  value. 


This  same  bulletin  also  tells  of  the  great  losses 
to  be  had  in  the  poor  handling  of  eggs,  and  it 
would  seem  that  some  radical  steps  should  be  taken 
to  rectify  this  matter.  From  it  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  estimate  of  the  author  of  Circular 
140,  of  this  bureau,  places  the  annual  loss  for  the 
entire  country  at  17  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  crop,  or  $45,000,000  annually."  This  tidy 
sum  of  money  is  totally  lost  to  the  producers  and 
handlers  of  the  eggs  each  year,  and  it  would  seem 
an  easy  matter  to  cut  down  this  terrible  loss  if  the 
proper  care  was  taken  by  those  interested.  The 
State  of  Kansas  is  losing  approximately  $1,000,000 
a  year  on  the  egg  product  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  farmer  and  merchant  who  handles  its  eggs. 
Think  what  could  be  done  with  this  great  amount 
of  money,  and  then  figure  on  the  saving.    It  is 

worth  the  thought  and  worth  the  saving. 

*  * 
* 

Get  busy  with  the  things  that  concc  a  you  and 
leave  undone  those  things  which  are  liable  to  burn 
you. 

*  * 
* 

It  used  to  be  the  farmer's  wife  who  toted  the 
eggs  to  the  store-  in  exchange  for  groceries,  but  it 
is  the  farmer  now  who  carries  the  eggs  to  market 
in  exchange  for  coin  with  which  to  buy  the  gro- 
ceries and  automobiles. 

*  * 
* 

After  all  has  been  said,  what  is  the  real  differ- 
ence between  a  fresh  egg  and  an  egg  in  a  pickle? 

*  * 
* 

The  Feather  will  welcome  newsy  items  of  in- 
terest from  its  many  readers,  and  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  publishing  same  each  month.  Tell  us 
just  what  you  are  doing  and  how  you  are  doing  it, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  many 
who  will  be  interested  in  your  work.  Try  it  once ; 
send  us  something  that  you  want  your  fellows  to 
know,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  it.  If  you 
have  some  photographs,  send  them  along,  too,  and 
write  us  the  incidents  connected  with  the  picture 
for  publication  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Feather.  This  is  a  fine  way  to  push  along  the 
good  work  without  cost  to  you.    The  invitation 

is  extended  to  all  without  reservation. 

*  * 
* 

The  hens  in  the  egg-laying  contests  are  working 
overtime  these  days. 

*  * 

Agents  are  doing  well  with  subscriptions  to  The 
Feather  and  the  books  of  The  Feather  Library. 
This  is  a  chance  for  you  to  help  the  cause  along 
and  at  the  same  time  to  help  yourself.  The  pre- 
mium list  for  the  season  of  1911-12  is  ready  for 
mailing  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  asking  for  same. 
Send  for  one  add  see  the  nice  things  we  are  giving 
away  as  premiums. 
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Fight  Against  Bad  Eggs 


HE  fight  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  the  venders  of  bad  eggs 
goes  on  fearlessly,  doing  yeomen  work 
in  the  cause  of  pure  food.  The  vend- 
ers are  not  always  to  blame.  Careless 
farmers  who  gather  up  everything 
available  in  the  way  of  "hen  fruit"  discov- 
ered in  hidden  nests  and  otherwise,  ship  to 
market,  with  no  more  thought  or  concern 
of  the  age  or  condition  of  that  "fruit"  than  they 
would  of  a  similar  transaction  that  might  occur 
in  a  foreign  port. 

Newspaper  advices  say  that  George  F.  Baer, 
the  well  known  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Eailroad  Company,  was  served  with  legal 
papers  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  for  selling  bad  eggs.  Who  would 
have  suspected  the  venerable  president  of  a  great 
railroad  company  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  nefarious 
business  ?   Plow  did  he  come  to  do  it  ? 

Well,  he  just  simply  didn't  do  it  personally,  but 
he  is  the  head  and  ruling  power  of  a  big  concern 
that  did  do  it.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  railroad  company  td  have  auction  sales  of  ail 
goods  they  hold  for  non-payment  of  express  or 
freight  charges.  A  shipment  of  eggs  was  one  of 
the  items  of  merchandise  that  got  President  Baer 
in  trouble.  The  company,  after  holding  these  eggs 
the  legal  time,  sold  them.  They  proved  to  be  bad, 
very  bad.  Some  said  they  had'  the  odor  of  hades. 
Of  this,  however,  I  am  quoting  only  from  hearsay, 
which  would  be  very  poor  evidence  in  Court.  But, 
nevertheless,  President  Baer  must  go  through  the 
same  legal  thrashing  as  would  an  ordinary  mer- 
chant on  Dock  Street. 

I  mention  the  above  instances  more  to  give  an 
illustration  than  I  do  to  circulate  a  news  item  or 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aforesaid  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  eminent  president. 

At  a  Farmers'  Institute,  held  in  Roseland,  N.  J., 
last  J anuary,  Professor  H.  E.  Lewis,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  said  that  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  reliability  of  the  poultry  man  and  boost 
his  business,  written  guarantees  of  the  age  of  eggs, 
backed  up  by  affidavit,  if  necessary,  is  strongly 
urged.  When  the  dealer  had  made  a  reputation 
in  this  way,  he  averred,  a  high  price  for  his  product 
could  be  commanded. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  loss  to 
the  egg  trade  every  year  due  to  carelessness  and 
ignorance,  based  upon  the  most  careful  investiga- 
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tions  by  the  Government  experts,  is  seventeen  per 
cent.  This  is  made  up  of  two  per  cent  of  dirty 
eggs,  two  per  cent  of  broken  eggs,  five  per  cent  of 
eggs  in  which  chicks  have  begun  to  grow,  five  per 
cent  of  shrunken  or  held  eggs,  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  just  plain  rotten  eggs,  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  moldy  and  bad  flavored  eggs.  • 

The  total  value  of  the  egg  crop  of  the  United 
States  every  year  is  approximately  $300,000,000. 
Of  the  seventeen  per  cent  of  loss,  it  is  stated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  fully  fifteen 
per  cent  is  preventable  loss.  In  other  words, 
$45,000,000  is  lost  to  the  egg  producers  through 
the  fault  of  themselves  and  those  who  handle  their 
eggs  in  taking  them  to  market.  If  the  eggs  were 
improved  in  quality,  as  Uncle  Sam  desires,  this 
additional  money  would,  of  course,  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  consumer,  but  it  would  not  be  a  loss 
to  him,  for  the  Government  has  figured  it  out  that 
countless  numbers  of  people  spend  their  money  for 
meat  and  other  articles  of  food  when  they  would 
prefer  to  eat  eggs  if  they  were  sure  of  getting  good 
ones. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  George  M.  Pommel,  chief 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  the  work  of 
eliminating  the  preventable  fifteen  per  cent  loss 
to  the  egg  trade  was  actively  begun  last  summer. 
So  encouraging  have  the  results  been  that  it  will 
be  carried  forward  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
coming  summer.  The  man  who  is  doing  the  work 
in  the  field  is  Harry  M.  Lamon,  who  hails  from 
Adams  Centre,  in  Northern  New  York,  and  has 
had  twenty  years'  experience  in  raising  and  breed- 
ing poultry.  To  him  the  officials  of  the  bureau 
give  most  of  the  credit  for  getting  actual  results 
in  the  work  thus  far. 

I  have  always  opposed  packing,  pickling  or  icing 
eggs  in  summer  for  sale  in  winter  in  competition 
with  the  genuine  fresh  article.  It  is  a  trick  that  if 
not  exposed  will  sooner  or  later  ruin  the  fresh  egg 
market. 

The  very  people  who  could  give  this  counterfeit 
article  a  severe  blow  are  the  ones  that  are  really 
helping  the  industry  along.  So  long  as  farmers 
will  bring  fresh  eggs  to  market  and  take  their  pay 
in  merchandise,  so  long  will  the  storekeeper  sell 
good  eggs,  but  the  moment  the  demand  is  over- 
reaching the  supply,  off  goes  the  order  for  cold 
storage  or  preserved  eggs.  The  buying  public 
tempted  by  the  good  eggs  previously  purchased, 
now  unsuspectingly  are  caught  with  this  fraud, 


for  the  storekeeper  is  careful  not  to  give  away  the 
fact  that  his  present  stock  are  not  guaranteed 
goods. 

•Years  ago'I  mentioned  in  my  writings  that  there 
should  be  a  law  enacted  compelling  merchants 
to  truthfully  label  their  goods.  Tell  the  people 
if  the  eggs  offered  for  sale  are  fresh,  cold  storage 
or  pickled,  so  that  the  purchaser  would  know  what 
he  or  she  is  buying.  I  used  the  argument:  "If 
it  is  necessary  to  pi'otect  butter,  why  not  eggs? 
Why  do  not  the  pure  food  laws  mean  purity  in 
eggs  as  well  as  purity  in  other  eatables  ?  Is  there 
any  more  reason  for  selling  stale  or  rotten  eggs 
than  there  is  for  selling  spoiled  meats?" 

For  years  the  Government,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  ignored  this  egg  proposition,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Uncle  Sam  has  now  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  and  that  means  calamity  to  all  who  persist 
in  this  fraudulent  practice. 

J\idge  George  O.  Brown  says  that  with  the  ad- 
vent of  severe  cold  weather  cold  storage  eggs  come 
to  the  markets  masquerading  as  "strictly  fresh 
eggs."  The  egg  epicure  will  conclude  the  hens 
are  laying  eggs  of  poor  quality,  and  his  grocery 
man  will  perhaps  tell  him  winter  eggs  always  lack 
in  quality. 

The  result  is  that  many  enterprising  poultry 
men  are  refusing  to  ship  their  fresh  eggs  to  com- 
mission men  or  grocery  stores  from  the  fact  that 
they  get  no  more  for  their  good  article  than  what 
the  spurious  article  brings.  Instead  private  cus- 
tom is  being  established,  and  this  custom  often 
pays  a  big  premium  for  the  guaranteed  article. 

Professor  James  E.  Pice,  of  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station,  says  the  highest  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained and  the  largest  profits  are  made  in  supply- 
ing a  retail  trade.  This  is  also  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  trades  to  cater  to,  and  is  easy  to  get. 
There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  every  large 
town  that  are  looking  for  the  person  who  will 
furnish  eggs  regularly  each  week  the  year  round 
at  a  cent  or  two  per  dozen,  or  more,  above  the  re- 
tail store  price. 

The  largest  profits  must  come  from  superior 
marketing  and  from  special  market  advantages 
in  selling  eggs  and  stock.  A  difference  of  only  a 
few  cents  per  dozen  makes  a  large  increase  in  the 
income  when  several  hundred  fowls  are  kept. 

The  highest  prices  for  eggs  occur  in  December 
and  January.  In  February  they  are  lower,  as  by 
that  time  the  pullets  are  doing  good  work.  There 
is  another  drop  in  March,  another  in  April,  rnd 
the  low- water  mark  is  reached  in  May.    In  June 
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there  is  a  slight  advance  and  this  advance  gradu- 
ally grows  each  month  until  the  high  price  for  De- 
cember is  again  reached.  The  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  price  during  summer  is  the  fact  that  from 
June  on  to  about  October  there  is  considerable 
broodiness  among  the  hens,  cutting  down  the  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  and  this  is  then  followed  by  the  molt- 
in  u  period.  By  December  the  pullets  are  begin- 
ning to  do  fair  work,  and  the  poultry  man  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  lot  of  nicely 
matured  pullets  by  that  time,  reaps  his  harvest  in 
a  good  crop  of  eggs  that  bring  good  prices. 

Now.  if  the  poultry  man  puts  up  his  eggs  in  an 
attractive  carton  box,  labels  the  box  with  a  guar- 
antee that  the  eggs  are  strictly  fresh,  naming  age 
of  egg  on  the  date  of  placing  in  the  box,  and  plac- 
ing that  date  on  the  box,  he  wins  the  confidence 
of  his  customers,  and  nothing  could  take  the  trade 
away  from  him. 

For  such  a  trade,  and  for  a  premium  over  the 
market  price,  all  eggs  should  be  of  a  uniform  size 
and  color,  and  should  be  spotlessly  clean.  Further- 
more, eggs  should  be  marketed  at  least  every  three 
days  if  possible. 

Professor  Rice  says  a  dirty  egg  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  one  who  sells  it.  Do  not  blame  the  hens  for 
dirty  eggs;  they  always  lay  clean  eggs,  and  they 
prefer  to  lay  them  in  a  clean  place.  Eggs  for  a 
first-class  trade  must  be  gathered  regularly  each 
day  from  nests  that  are  especially  fitted.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  freshness  of  the  eggs,  give 
the  customer,  not  the  eggs,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Do  not  take  any  chances — do  not  sell  them.  One 
bad  egg  will  ruin  the  reputation  gained  by  selling 
a  thousand  good  ones.  The  bad  egg  "unpleasant- 
ness" will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  customer.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  gathered  they  should  be  car- 
ried to  a  cool  place  and  covered  by  a  clean  cloth 
so  dust  can  not  settle  on  them. 

Now,  if  these  precautions  are  heeded,  and  if  the 
poulterer  will  make  every  effort  to  establish  a  re- 
tail trade,  refusing  to  sell  to  the  middleman  until 
•  he  will  guarantee  to  either  not  handle  preserved 
or  cold  storage  eggs,  or  will  agree  to  label  them 
as  such,  and  thus  not  allow  the  one  to  compete 
with  the  other,  he  will  be  giving  the  fresh  article 
the  best  of  protection,  and  people  will  not  be 
swindled  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Lamon,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  be- 
gan his  work  in  the  Middle  Western  States,  Kan- 
sas being  the  objective  point.  The  work  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  general  survey  of  the  field  in  the  spring 
of  1008.  An  old  State  law  was  invoked  and  the 
State  of  Kansas  was  placarded  with  the  warning 
that  any  person  detected  selling  bad  eggs  would 
be  prosecuted.    The  campaign  resulted  in  the  im- 


provement of  conditions  surrounding  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  eggs,  and  consequently  the  im- 
provement of  the  egg  itself  as  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. 

Investigations  further  showed  that  the  general 
storekeeper  is  just  as  careless  as  is  the  general 
farmer.  He  places  the  eggs  in  a  corner — behind  a 
stove,  if  it  is  cold  weather.  By  the  time  they  are 
sold  they  are  stale  or  addled. 

"There  is  no  measure,"  says  Dr.  Melvin,  in  a 
recent  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  important 
work,  "which  has  had  such  a  definite  and  far  reach- 
ing influence  for  the  improvement  of  the  commer- 
cial egg  than  the  adopting  of  this  system  of  buying 
and  selling.  On  account  of  the  material  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  Kansas  eggs  the  movement 
has  spread  to  adjacent  States  and  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  secure  uniform  legislation  in  many  of 
these  States,  so  as  to  establish  the  'loss  off'  system 
of  buying  at  least  during  the  hot  months. 

"In  the  work  of  investigation  various  lots  of 
eggs  were  traced  from  the  time  they  were  produced 
on  the  farm  until  they  reached  the  packing  house 
in  order  to  determine  the  factors  producing  deteri- 
oration and  to  study  how  conditions  of  handling 
and  shipment  may  be  improved.  Data  on  more 
than  a  million  eggs  have  been  obtained  by  the 
bureau.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  in 
Kansas  in  about  the  same  manner  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  We  hope  gradually  to  extend  it  to 
every  egg  producing  State  in  the  country." 

Professor  A.  G.  Philips,  associate  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  of  the  Purdue  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  says  that  not  long  ago  it  was 


stated  that  the  eggs  in  Indiana  were  not  bought 
according  to  quality,  but  at  a  flat  rate  of  so  much 
per  dozen.  However,  when  those  eggs  are  re- 
ceived by  the  buyer,  he  is  compelled  to  go  over 
them  and  select  the  best  eggs  for  his  best  trade. 

The  method  used  for  this  selection  of  eggs  is 
called  "candling"  or  "testing."  The  "egg  candle" 
or  "tester"  is  made  of  wood  or  metal  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  kept  in  a  dark  room.  A  light  inside  the  tester 
shines  through  an  opening,  in  front  of  which  an 
egg  is  held  by  the  candler.    By  a  quick  move- 

 nl  of  the  hand,  the  condition  of  the  contents 

of  the  egg  is  quickly  noted  and  the  egg  is  placed 
in  its  proper  class.  A  good  candler  works  rapidly 
and  will  test  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  a  day. 

When  the  candler  tests  the  eggs  he  bases  his 
judgment  on  the  following  indications: 

Fresh — Opaque,  appearing  almost  entirely  free 
of  any  contents,  sometimes  dim  outline  of  yolk 
visible;  air  cell  very  small. 

Siale  -Outline  of  yolk  plainly  visible,  sometimes 
muddy  in  appearance;  air  cell  very  large. 

Developed  Germ — Dark  spot  visible,  from  which 
radiate  light  colored  blood  vessels. 

Dead  Germ  Dark  spot  attached  to  shell,  or  red 
ring  of  blood,  visible. 

Rotten — Muddy  or  very  dark  in  appearance; 
yolk  and  white  mixed  ;  air  cell  large  and  sometimes 
movable. 

Cracked — White  lines  showing  irregularly  in 

shell. 

Testing  as  above  suggested  will  aid  one  in  de- 
termining absolutely  the  quality  of  the  eggs,  not 
only  for  marketing,  but  for  incubation.  The  farm- 
er should  demand  that  his  eggs  be  bought  upon 
the  test.  The  buyer  should  cooperate  with  farmers 
and  meet  such  demands  by  buying  "loss  off." 

Eggs  are  sometimes  graded  as  follows: 

Extras — Weight  28  to  26  ounces,  naturally  and 
absolutely  clean,  fresh  and  sound ;  same  color.  (A 
grade  seldom  used.) 

Firsts — Weight  26  to  24  ounces;  sound,  fresh 
and  reasonably  clean. 

Seconds — Shrunken,  stale,  washed,  stained  and 
dirty. 

Checks — Cracked,  not  leaking. 

Rots — Incubator,  blood  rings,  dead  germs,  and 
decomposed  eggs. 

All  eggs  should  be  bought  and  sold  on  this  grad- 
ing system,  so  that  an  egg  will  bring  what  it  is 
worth. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Pure  Food  Law  make  it 
unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  eggs  which  art 
putrid,  decomposed,  rotten  or  unfit  for  food.  The 
only  way  to  obey  this  law  is  to  sell  eggs  upon  the 
grade. 


The  Feather 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Experiments  in  Feeding 


HERE  is  nothing  more  interesting  to 
me  than  to  read  the  methods  used  by 
some  brother  poultryman  in  feeding 
his  flock.  To  be  as  frank  as  possible  1 
will  say  that  my  regular  work  takes  me 
away  from  home  at  6:30  a.  m.  and 
keeps  me  away  from  home  till  6:30 
p.  in.  This  makes  it  that  I  am  compelled 
to  do  what  work  I  do.  with  poultry,  before 
and  after  these  hours.  For  this  reason  1 
do  not  raise  many  chicks  at  home,  but  get  them 
mostly  raised  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  If  I 
could  be  at  home  myself  to'  care  for  them,  as  I 
would  like  to.  I  possibly  would  not  do  this.  I  do 
not  know.  However,  1  pay  them  2  cents  per  pound 
over  market  price  for  the  stock  they  raise  for  me 
in  the  fall.  1  furnish  them  eggs  from  my  best 
pens.  I  usually  raise  a  few  each  year  at  home, 
from  some  special  pen,  and  will  tell  you  how  I  fed 
some  of  them,  with  results.  Last  year,  1910,  I 
had  twelve  chicks  hatch  from  an  incubator  on 
March  25.  I  had  been  away  from  home  during  the 
day  and  could  not  give  the  machine  the  necessary 
attention,  and  the  result  was  1  had  a  very  poor 
hatch.  I  don't  remember  just  how  many  eggs  I 
had  in  the  machine,  but  judge  about' forty.  The 
eggs  were  fertile  enough  and  the  incubator  was  a 
good  one,  but  the  trouble  was  I  should  have  been 
there  during  the  day,  a  part  of  the  time,  to  look 
after  it. 

Well,  I  fired  up  my  brooder  and  put  those  twelve 
chicks  in  and  honestly  they  were  the  worst  looking 
bunch  of  chicks  I  ever  put  in  a  brooder,  and  I  have 
put  in  a  good  many,  f  was  not  building  up  greatly 
on  raising  any  of  them,  but  as  I  had  them  I 
thought  I  would  give  them  a  chance  to  live,  and 
live  they  did.  After  they  were  put  in  the  brooder 
they  were  given  fresh  water  to  drink,  which  was 
kept  constantly  before  them.  A  little  prepared 
chick  food  was  scattered  in  the  litter  on  brooder 
floor  to  induce  exercise,  three  times  a  day,  and  a 
hopper  was  filled  with  dry  mash  and  set  in  one 
corner  of  the  brooder  so  the  chicks  could  help 
themselves.  Once  in  a  few  days  1  would  give  them 
some  hard-boiled  egg  and  bread  crumbs  for  a 
change.  Those  chicks  did  everlastingly  go  for  that 
dry  mash,  and  it  was  not  long  till  they  began  to 
look  like  real  chicks.  As  soon  as  they  could  eat 
whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  this  was  gradually 
substituted  for  the  chick  food,  and  it  was  also 
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placed  in  a  hopper  where  they  could  help  them- 
selves. This  was  all  the  feeding  that  was  done,  ex- 
cept a  little  green  food.  [  simply  kept  the  hoppers 
filled  with  dry  mash  and  the  one  with  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  kept  the  brooder  clean  and  in  run- 
ning order,  and  let  the  chicks  do  the  rest.  Never 
did  I  see  chicks  grow  faster  than  they  did.  We  had 
considerable  rough  weather  last  year  in  April,  and 
1  was  compelled  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  brooder. 
They  kept  on  eating  and  growing  right  along,  but 
began  to  show  signs  of  leg  weakness.  Their  body 
was  getting  too  heavy  for  their  legs,  seemingly,  and 
eight  of  them  got  so  they  could  not  stand  up.  I 
got  them  out  on  the  ground  in  a  little  wire  run  the 
first  day  I  possibly  could  and  kept  them  out  there- 
after. I  expected  to  lose  some  of  them,  as  a  friend 
bad  lost  quite  a  number  in  this  way,  but  my  chicks 
seemed  bound  to  live  and  every  one  pulled  througn. 
As  soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  remove  from 
the  brooder  T  placed  the  twelve  in  a  coop  below 
the  orchard,  just  along  a  spring  run.  I  continued 
the  hopper  feeding  and  they  grew  like  weeds. 
The  only  change  1  made  in  their  feeds  was  that 
1  added  oats  to  the  cracked  corn  and  wheat  when 
they  were  old  enough  to  eat  it.  1  made  the  mixture 
equal  parts  by  measure  of  oats,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  The  dry  mash  mixture  was  the  same  as 
fed  them  in  the  brooder,  and  was  made  of  200 
pounds  uran,  100  pounds  middlings,  100  pounds 
corn  meal,  100  pounds  beef  scrap.  This  may  not 
have  been  an  ideal  mash,  but  those  twelve  young- 
sters did  fine  on  it,  just  the  same.  One  or  two  of 
Ihe  pullets  were  laying  by  September  10.  No  great 
stunt,  of  course,  but  still  it  was  done  with  very 
simple  care.  By  the  -way,  they  proved  to  be  six 
pullets  and  six  cockerels.  I  afterward  showed  some 
of  them  at  a  large  fall  show,  where  they  won  first 
cockerel,  first  and  second  pullets,  and  first  pen. 
This  shows  what  plenty  of  feed  will  do.  If  1  had 
half  fed  those  twelve  chicks  from  the  beginning 
they  would  probably  have  grown  up  to  be  a  lot  of 
culls  if  they  had  ever  pulled  through  at  all. 

Another  lot,  of  about  thirty-five,  I  had  with  hens 
and  these  were  fed  precisely  the  same  kind  of  feed, 
only  the  hard  grains  were  not  hopper  fed.  This 
lot  was  later,  hatched  about  May  10,  I  think.  They 
grew  fine,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  former  bunch 
of  twelve.  As  soon  as  old  enough  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  coop  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  lot  and 
hopper  fed  both  hard  grains  and  dry  mash,  and  it 


was  certainly  pleasing  to  see  how  fast  they  grew. 
There  were  some  birds  in  this  lot  that  gave  good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  show  room  and  breed- 
ing pen.  They  were  a  strong,  healthy  bunch  of 
youngsters,  and  I  lost  practically  none,  unless  it 
was  by  hawks,  owls,  etc. 

This  year  I  raised  a  very  few  at  home,  having 
nearly  all  of  my  young  stock  raised  on  farms. 
What  I  did  raise  at  home  are  late  hatch,  as  I  did 
not  fill  incubator  this  year  at  all.  These  chicks 
were  not  hopper  fed,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  they 
were  not  in  a  place  where  I  could  practice  hopper 
feeding.  They  have  done  very  well,  but  would 
have  grown  faster  if  they  had  been  hopper  fed. 

I  hope  in  another  year  to  be  so  situated  that  1 
will  he  home  during  the  day  and  cau  look  after 
my  poultry  more  carefully.  I  am  not  doing  the 
best  that  can  be  done,  but  am  doing  my  best  under 
my  present  conditions.  When  I  once  get  per- 
manently located  I  expect  to  raise  my  chicks  by 
hopper  feeding.  Don't  think  it  will  make  them 
lazy  and  lie  around,  it  does  no  such  a  thing.  Of 
course,  my  chicks  had  free  range,  which  may  make 
some  difference,  but  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  raises  chicks 
this  very  way  and  his  are  yarded  too. 

There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  over-feeding  a 
young  chicken,  but  if  there  be  a  variety  of  grain 
foods  and  dry  mash  constantly  before  them,  1  don't 
believe  they  will  gorge  themselves  as  much  as  they 
will  if  fed  the  old  way  of  two  or  three  times  per 
day.  The  meat,  bone  and  feathers  that  grow  on 
your  chickens  must  first  go  into  their  mouth  in  the 
form  of  food,  and  it  takes  plenty  of  food,  too.  If 
we  can  grow  a  Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Island 
Red  to  maturity  in  five  months  by  hopper  feeding 
where  it  will  take  from  six  to  seven  by  the  old 
method,  are  we  not  ahead? 

Then  there  is  another  great  advantage  in  hopper 
feeding.  The  weaker  chicks  are  not  crowded  or 
tramped  by  the  stronger,  as  by  feeding  the  old  way. 
They  can  come  and  fill  up  when  they  please  and 
soon  equal  the  stronger  ones  in  size  and  strength. 
I  have  not  yet  got  a  hopper  that  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. A  small,  four-quart  hopper  is  O.  K.  for 
them  when  small,  but  not  large  enough  when  they 
grew  larger.  A  double  hopper  with  dry  mash  on 
one  side  and  the  grains  on  other  would  be  best,  but 
1  am  not  mechanic  enough  to  make  one  and  have 
not  yet  found  one  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable 
price. 
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The  C.  C.  C.  of  Chicken  Culture 


Kv  ANNA  M.  ST  KIN 


igSflG.    C.    for   chickens   is    nol    a  patent 
medicine,  but   a   Far  more  valuable 
asset  in  the  raising  of  chickens  than 
has  ever  been  bottled  or  put  into  a 
package.    I  hold  that  it  is  the  fazj 
among  us  who  have  to  use  the  ad- 
vertised cures  For  our  stock,  For  in 
several  years'  experience  I've  never  known 
('.  C.  C  fail  to  keep  poultry  perfectly  well. 
It's  onlv  drawback   is  that    it    is  no  lay- 
person's prescription,  for  the  letter-  -  land  for  <  ire, 
Cleanliness  and  Common  Sense. 

A  friend  of  mine  fairly  "butted  into"  the  poultry 
business  a  year  ago,  beginning  with  a  brood  of 
seventeen  day  old  Rhode  Island  Ueds.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  chicken  culture  was  most  limited,  but  she 
had  a  good  equipment  of  common  sense  and  hav- 
ing been  trained  as  a  nurse,  her  ideals  of  cleanli- 
ness and  carefulness  were  highly  developed.  1  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  with  her  until  the  chicks 
were  three  weeks  old,  and  what  I  learned  from  her 
was  assuredly  more  than  the  information  I  gave 
her,  and  her  success  was  so  surely  an  outcome  of 
her  application  of  C.  0.  C.,  I'd  like  to  hand  on 
what  has  proved  valuable  to  me  since. 

The  chicks  were  confined  in  a  four-foot  square 
wire  coop,  which  was  made  very  simply  of  four 
panels  48  x  1G  inches,  the  wood  being  i  x  1-2  inch 
dressed  pine,  and  the  wire  1  inch  mesh.  The  four 
panels  were  hooked  together  and  the  whole  was 
covered  with  a  1  x  4  foot  screen  of  2-inch  mesh 


A  Flock  of  C.  C.  C.  Chicks 

wire.  The  advantages  of  this  coop  were  its  extreme 
lightness,  airiness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
hi  knocked  down  and  packed  away  when  not  in  use. 

The  chicks  were  given  grit,  shell,  charcoal,  water 
and  dry  wheat  bran  ad  lib.,  but  the  iest  of  Iheir 
diet  was  carefullv  doled  out  to  them  and  on  the 
first  appearance  of  any  abnormal  symptom  a  change 
was  made.  That's  where  care  comes  in.  I  know 
poultry  raisers  who  will  deliberately  watch  their 
Hock  sicken,  day  after  day,  when  a  little  corrective 
given  at  first  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  check  the 
disease.  Fve  even  heard  them  say,  "I've  some 
chicks  with  sore  head  that  ought  to  have  salve  put 
on,  I'll  do  it  tomorrow."    There  is  no  "tomo'.Tow" 


with  a  sickening  chick  if  its  owner  is  careful. 
What  is  to  be  done  is  done  in  the  first  place  and 
nine  limes  out  of  ten  the  chick  gets  well. 

in  :n\  friend's  flock  there  was  but  one  fatality. 
When  they  were  nearly  three  weeks  old  one  chick 
overate  and  died  suddenly.  After  that  more  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  eating  "'not 
w  isely,  but  too  well."  They  were  fed  a  great  variety 
—green  food,  rice,  wheat,  oatmeal,  commercial 
chick  food,  fish,  lean  meat,  and  very  little  corn  in 
any  form.  Once  or  twice  they  were  given  a  little 
Jamaica  ginger,  and  several  times  a  pinch  of  Epsom 
salts  in  their  water.  The  coop  was  moved  every 
day,  and  all  grain  was  fed  in  a  litter.  The  coop 
was  sprayed  each  week  and  each  chick  was  inspect- 
ed for  vermin  occasionally.  The  coop  was  at  all 
t  inn  s  almost  as  sanitary  as  a  hospital  room. 

At  three  months  old  the  cockerels  were  capon- 
ized  and  one  was  lost  through  the  severing  of  an 
artery.  The  operation  was  found  to  be  simple  if 
one  used  plenty  of  C.  C.  C,  and  the  capons  more 
than  paid  for  the  care  and  food  of  the  dock  raised 
to  maturity. 

Naturally  such  success  encouraged  the  beginner, 
and  she  now  has  a  yard  of  very  profitable  Reds, 
lia\  ing  bought  pullets,  and  having  raised  dozens  of 
youngsters,  hatched  in  incubators.  She  exercises 
the  same  care  with  her  many  as  with  the  first  few 
and  is  rewarded  in  proportion,  and  I,  who  watched 
her  methods,  have  adopted  them  and  am  vigilant 
in  the  use  of  C.  C.  C. 


Indian   Runner  Ducks 

Bv  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON 


'' ^  Runner  Ducks  came  originally 
•aptSbft    ''rom  ^e  ^"('s*   '"dies  and  being  re- 

are  very 

K^Jl-Ti)  'iardy-  From  the  start  it  was  apparent 
l^Jsyiyg:  that  they  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
AAlf^i  great  layers,  and  some  specimens  were 
yp/J  taken  to  England  and  From  then'  they 
i$f*       have  spread  to  every  civilized  nation. 

They  were  introduced  in  the  United 
States  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  in  that 
short  space  of  time  they  have  forged  their  way 
to  the  front  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  most  progressive  Duck  of  mo  lern 
times. 

The  reason  for  the  Indian  Runners'  coming  in 
popularity  so  fast  is  summed  up  as  follows.  They 
are  great  layers  of  large  white  eggs,  which  are 
superior  to  hen  eggs  for  eating  or  baking,  in  fact 
two  Indian  Runner  eggs  will  go  as  far  as  three 
hen  eggs. 

As  a  table  delicacy  they  are  unsurpassed.  The 
flesh  is  not  stringy,  but  is  very  tender  and  has  an 
extra  fine  flavor  that  appeals  to  every  man's  taste. 
As  an  exhibition  bird  for  fanciers  they  are  a  study 
of  beautiful  shades  and  graceful  carriage 

The  new  standard  calls  for  a  long,  slim  bird,  of 
light  fawn  and  white  with  even  markings.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  will  make  a  mistake  in  trying 
this  grand  bird  as  they  will  bear  confinement  and 
do  not  require  water  to  swim  in,  for  they  are  a 
dry  land  fowl.  If  they  are  given  free  range  they 
will  pick  up  most  of  their  living  as  they  are  great 
foragers. 

They  should  be  confined  in  yards  until  '.)  a.  m.  be- 
fore leaving  out  on  range,  for  they  lay  in  the 
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morning  between  the  hours  of  4  and  9.  They 
should  be  fed  a  mash  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal 
and  wheat  bran  with  5  per  cent  beef  scrap  and  5 
per  cent  sand  and  the  whole  mixed  with  clover 
leaves  for  a  filler.  If  this  mash  is  fed  morning 
and  night  they  will  return  to  their  pen.  The 
homecoming  instinct  is  very  pronounced  in  the 
Indian  Runners. 

Below  is  my  system  for  hatching  and  rearing 
Indian  Runners  with  which  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 


I  sit  from  eleven  to  thirteen  eggs,  depending  on 
the  weather  and  size  of  hen.  After  the  eggs  have 
been  sitting  twenty  days  sprinkle  with  warm 
water  of  about  103  degrees  daily  until  they  hatch, 
which  will  be  on  the  26th  or  "27th  day. 

Do  not  feed  for  24  to  48  hours  after  they  are 
hatched  for  nature  has  provided  for  them  during 
that  period.  Their  first  feed  should  consist  of 
stale  bread  moistened  with  water  and  squeezed  as 
dry  as  possible  with  your  hand.  This  should  be 
fed  about  five  times  a  day  until  they  are  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  old  and  then  feed  a  mash  five  times 
a  day  until  they  are  six  weeks  old.  then  reduce 
to  three  times  a  day.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  changing  from  bread  to  mash,  and  it  should 
be  done  gradually  or  you  may  make  the  ducklings 
sick. 

The  mash  that  I  feed  and  have  had  great  suc- 
cess with  has  the  following  make  up:  Equal  parts 
corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  20  per  cent  wheat 
middlings,  and  5  per  cent  beef  scrap  and  5  per 
cent  sand. 

Give  them  tepid  water  for  a  few  days.  Arrange 
the  vessel  so  they  can  get  their  heads  in  it,  so  they 
can  rinse  their  nostrils,  but  not  their  bodies,  for 
the  first  ten  days. 

Put  the  coop  on  sod  and  in  the  shade  and  keep 
them  yarded  up  a  few  days  until  they  get  used  to 
their  new  home.  Keep  a  small  heap  of  sand  near 
their  coop,  as  they  like  to  play  in  it,  and  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  their  health  for  it  aids  digestion. 

Last  but  not  least-,  keep  the  coops  clean,  for 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  in  duck  raising. 
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Let  him  be  guarded  about  dealing  with  men  of 
no  reputation,  because  their  advertisement  is  well 
worded,  and  the  prices,  if  given,  are  low,  and  re- 
member that  a  low  price  sometimes,  and  often, 
means  a  poor  quality  of  birds.  If  his  means  are 
limited,  he  had  better  put  it  all  into  the  hands  of 
a  reliable  man  and  obtain  one,  two,  or  three  good 
pairs,  than  to  buy  five  times  as  many  from  a  man 
of  no  reputation  because  they  are  cheap.  More 
harm  has  been  doDe  to  the  fancy  through  such  men 
than  can  be  imagined  by  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  it  is  to  warn  the  uninitiated 
against  such  pitfalls  that  I  mention  it  here. 

We  are  supposing  that  the  young  fancier  wants 
to  begin  with  good,  reliable  stock,  can  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  and  wants  some  guide  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  the  same.  If  he 
has  no  particular  desire  .to  begin  right,  and  only 
wants  a  collection  of  pigeons,  without  regard  to 
quality,  he  had  then  better  invest  in  common  birds, 
as  he  will  save  money  and  derive  as  much  satis- 
faction from  breeding  them  as  from  breeding  poor 
fancy  stock.  It  will  give  him  just  as  good  an  op- 
portunity to  study  and  learn  the  habits  of  pigeons, 
and  fit  him  if  he  desires  to  keep  up  the  pastime, 
to  handle  the  thoroughbreds  as  well  as  though  he 
had  the  refuse  of  fancy  breeders  to  experiment 
with. 

All  breeders  produce  some  specimens  that  are 
lacking  in  the  qualities  needed  to  make  them  desir- 
able breeding  birds  even,  and  while  some  are  con- 
scientious and  kill  all  such  inferior  trash,  others 
again,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  kill  their  pets,  and 
partly  from  economical  motives,  dispose  of  them  in 
a  lot  at  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  to  dealers 
in  fancy  birds  in  the  large  cities  who  usually  find 
ready  customers  among  boys  and  impecunious 
men  fanciers  for  such  refuse.  The  breeder  that 
sacrifices  them  all  is  a  benefactor  to  the  fancy,  as 
it  puts  out  of  the  way  birds  that  never  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  the  public,  and  tends  more 
than  in  any  other  way  to  perpetuate  a  high  stand- 
ard among  pigeons. 

In  advising  correspondence  with  reliable 
breeders,  I  would  not  advise  always  commencing 
with  his  very  best  prize-winning  stock,  as  this  is 
generally  held  at  a  fancy  and  sometimes  at  an  al- 
most prohibitory  price,  and  the  purchase  of  such 
stock,  while  the  inference  would  naturally  be  that 
it  would  on  the  principle  of  "like  producing  like," 
be  sure  to  produce  almost  perfect  birds,  is  apt  to 
be  very  disappointing :  as  while  they  are  matched 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  show-pen,  which  calls 
for  specimens  of  the  highest  standard,  the  mating 
for  breeding  purposes  may  not  be  at  all  in  the 
proper  line  for  perfection  breeding.  Therefore 
the  better  way  would  be  to  arrange  with  him  you 
purpose  buying  of,  to  furnish  you  with  good  breed- 
ing stock,  properly  mated  for  best  results.  In 
this  way  you  will  start  right,  and  while  the  speci- 
mens sent  you  may  not  be  just  what  you  have  seen 
at  the  exhibitions,  their  progeny  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  turn  out  well  and  satisfactory  than  though 
you  had  bought  birds  matched  for  appearance  only, 
and  the  price  will  also  be  more  satisfactory. 

I  am  supposing  now  that  you  are  dealing  with 
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such  men  as  I  have  recommended,  and  men  who 
have  self-respect  enough  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
customers.  Should  you  unfortunately  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  "shyster''  or  dealer  of  no  principle,  do 
not  become  discouraged,  and  class  all  fanciers  in 
the  same  category  as  he,  but  try  again  and  you  will 
find  that  even  your  dearly-bought  experience  will 
not  be  wholly  lost.  If  possible  for  you  to  do  so, 
after  settling  on  the  varieties  you  would  like  to 
keep,  purchase  two  or  three  pairs  of  each  variety; 
this  will  then  allow  of  your  being  able  to  mate  up 
birds  for  your  second  year's  breeding  not  wholly 
related  to  each  other ;  in  other  words,  it  will  avoid, 
the  necessity  of  too  close  in-and-in  breeding,  and 
providing  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
lect from  breeders  of  character,  will  give  you  stock 
which,  while  not  closely  related,  still  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  good  family  in  its  veins  necessary  to 
permit  of  your  raising  good  birds  and  building  up 
a  strain  of  your  own. 

In  opening  a ,  correspondence  always  state 
squarely  what  you  expect  and  are  looking  for,  but 
unless  you  are  in  want  of  exhibition  birds,  do  not 
set  your  standard  too  high,  or  you  may  run  against 
a  rock  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  price  that  will 
so  stagger  you  as  to  make  it  seem  an  impossibility 
for  you  to  indulge  in  the  diversion  of  pigeon  breed- 
ing. 

The  high-class  pigeons  mentioned  in  my  classi- 
fications are  always  expensive,  and  the  better  the 
specimen  the  better  the  price.  A  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  individual  birds  will  make  a 
vast  difference  in  value.  This  feature  extends 
through  the  whole  list  of  fancy  pigeons;  particular 
excellence  in  some  desirable  quality  in  different 
members  correspondingly  increases  their  value  and 
price.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  when  first  be- 
coming interested  in  pigeons  why  those  which 
show  to  the  inexperienced  so  little  real  difference 
from  others  near  by  are  yet  held  at  so  much  higher 
iigures.    Experience  soon  teaches  this  difference 


and  shows  how,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  difference 
in  quality  makes  a  great  difference  in  value. 

So  in  purchasing  be  at  first  satisfied  with  rather 
a  mediocre  quality  of  birds  in  appearance,  as  long 
as  you  know  their  antecedents  are  good.  Pedigree 
breeding  has  not  as  yet  been  practiced  in  pigeon 
breeding  to  any  great  extent,  but  there  are  those 
who  pay  some  attention  to  it,  and  we  are  gradually 
working  up  to  it.  Pedigreed  birds,  while  they 
may  not  always  produce  perfect  progeny,  are  less 
likely  to  sport,  and  throw  something  that  you  are 
not  looking  for,  than  birds  picked  up  here  and 
there  and  thrown  promiscuously  together  with  no 
question  as  to  their  origin.  Hence  if  you  can 
start  with  pairs  of  which  you  can  have  some  idea 
of  the  parentage,  it  will  be  a  factor  in  your  favor. 
There  is  such  a  tendency  to  retroversion  (that  is, 
throwing  back  to  original  parents)  among  these 
birds  of  uncertain  breeding,  that  while  parents 
may  have  every  appearance  of  quality,  their  young 
may  prove  to  be  nothing  but  "scrubs."  The  com- 
mingling of  strange  blood  is  likely  to  develop  the 
taint  lying  dormant  in  one  or  the  other. 

Many  a  fancier  has  found  this  out  to  his  sorrow, 
by  purchasing  some  single  bird  of  unknown  par- 
entage, and  mating  it  with  some  good  specimen  of 
his  own,  and  finding  his  young  prove  anything  but 
what  he  hoped  for  and  expected.  This  does  not  al- 
ways happen,  but  it  is  oftener  so  than  otherwise. 
Occasionally  these  chance  matings  prove  to  be  ex- 
cellent ones,  and  Avhen  such  is  the  case  there  can 
be  some  confidence  placed  in  their  young  for 
breeders  for  future  use. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  wonder  why  I  have 
given  no  statement  as  to  the  values  of  pairs  of  good 
breeding  birds.  As  there  is  no  established  price 
among  breeders  this  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  as  every  man  has  his  own  price,  and  like  many 
of  the  fancy  articles  of  trade,  much  depends  on  the 
reputation  he  has  made  as  a  prize-winner,  and  on 
the  quality  of  birds  he  has  raised  or  has  in  stock. 
A  breeder  might  ask  for  a  good  pair  $15.00  this 
month,  and  next  month  be  glad  to  sell  at  $10.00. 
Then  again,  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  in  the 
values  of  different  varieties.  While  nicely  matched 
and  mated  Tumblers,  Duchesse,  and  Antwerp  may 
be  bought  as  low  as  $3  per  pair,  the  kingly  Carrier, 
the  dandy  Pouter,  and  the  dainty  Short-faced 
Tumbler,  if  of  high  quality,  would  readily  bring 
from  $100  to  $150  a  pair,  and  even  this  price 
would  be  considered  cheap  for  extra-fine  specimens 
of  these  kinds.  The  other  varieties  I  have  given  a 
list  of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  article  would 
range  in  price  from  $5  up  to  $10  and  $50  per  pair, 
according  to  the  variety,  the  stock  descended  from, 
and  the  parties  having  them  for  sale.  On  this 
basis  the  young  fancier  may  judge  when  he  hears 
of  the  prices  asked  for  the  kinds  he  is  in  search  of, 
something  of  the  quality  offered  for  sale.  Do  not 
be  led  into  purchasing  poor  specimens  because 
they  are  cheap;  better  pay  a  good  round  price  for 
something  you  are  confident  is  good,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  presentable  youngsters  grow- 
ing up  around  you,  and  thus  save  your  money, 
your  temper,  and  your  time,  as  well  as  retaining 
your  love  and  interest  for  your  feathered  pets. 
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li  is  impossitle  to  say  just  how  long 
the  operation  cf  caponizing  has  l:een 
performed.  It  seems  quite  certain, 
however,  that  the  practice  was  familiar 
to  the  Chinese  more  than  two  thou- 
sand yeats  ago.  Later  it  was  practiced 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and, 
through  medieval  times,  by  the  people 
of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  until 
in  recent  times  it  has  been  introduced 
into  America.  At  present  capons  are 
most  universally  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  France,  although  within  the 
last  few  years  the  business  of  produc- 
ing them  has  advanced  rapidly  in  this 
country.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the 
industry  is  confined  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  east  of  Philadelphia, 
though  increasing  numbers  of  capons 
are  being  raised  in  the  North  Central 
States.  During  the  winter  months 
capon  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  larger  Eastern  cities.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Jersey  are  the 
great  centers  for  the  growing  of  capons 
while  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia are  the  impoitant  markets. 

DESCRIPTION     AND     CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
THE  CAPON. 

What  is  a  capon?  A  capon  is  an 
altered  or  castrated  male  chicken,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  a  cockerel  that 
a  steer  does  to  a  bull,  a  barrow  to  a 
boar,  or  a  wether  to  a  ram.  As  with 
other  male  animals  so  altered,  the  dis- 
position of  the  capon  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  cockerel.  He  no 
longer  shows  any  disposition  to  fight, 
is  much  more  quiet  and  sluggish,  and 
is  more  docile  and  easy  to  keep  within 
bounds.  The  true  capon  never  crows. 
Along  with  this  change  in  disposition 
there  is  a  change  in  appearance.  The 
comb  and  wattles  cease  growing,  which 
causes  the  head  to  appear  small.  The 
hackle  and  saddle  feathers  develop 
beautifully.  Indeed  these  feathers  and 
the  undeveloped  comb  and  wattles 
serve  to  identify  the  capon  and  in  con- 
sequence should  never  be  removed 
when  the  bird  is  dressed  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

As  a  result  of  the  more  peaceful  dis- 
position of  the  capon  he  continues  to 
grow  and  his  body  develops  more  uni- 
formly and  to  a  somewhat  greater 
size  than  is  the  case  with  a  cockerel 
of  the  same  age.  For  a  time  the  cock- 
erel and  the  capon  make  about  equal 
development;  but  as  soon  as  the  re- 
productive organs  of  the  cockerel  be- 
gin to  develop  the  capon  begins  to  out- 
strip him  in  growth.  Also  when  fin- 
ishing off  the  capon  fattens  more 
readily  and  economically.  As  they  do 
not  interfere  with  or  -worry  one  an- 
other, a  large  flock  of  capons  may  be 
kept  together.  Coupled  with  the  bet- 
ter growth  is  the  fact  that  the  capon 
brings  a  better  price  per  pound.  Cock- 
erels up  to  5  months  old  usually  bring 
from  12  to  18  cents  a  pound;  if  held 
longer  than  this  they  become  "staggy," 
are  classed  as  old  cocks,  and  do  not 
bring  more  than  C  to  12  cents  a  pound. 
Capon  in  season  brings  18  to  25  cents 
and  often  more  a  pound.  There  are 
two  reasons,  then,  why  it  is  better  to 
caponize  surplus  cockerels  than  to 
raise  them  for  market  as  such: 
(1)  There  is  an  increase  in  weight, 
and  (2)  the  price  per  pound  is  ma- 
terially increased.  Yet  in  many  locali- 
ties where  especially  fine  poultry  is 


raised,  while  capons  usually  sell  for  a 
somewhat  better  price,  the  difference 
is  not  great.  In  fact,  for  the  Boston 
market  many  capons  are  picked  clean 
and  sold  as  "south  shore  roasters." 
Hence  it  will  le  seen  that  the  profit  in 
capons  must  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  local  conditions.  The  demand 
for  capons  continues  good,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  more  and 
more  are  raised  each  year. 

SELECTION  OF  BREEDS. 

In  selecting  the  breed  best  suited  for 
eaponizing.  several  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Large  capons 
bring  the  best  prices.  Consequently 
the  breed  should  be  large.  It  does  not 
pay  to  caponize  small  fowls.  Yellow 
legs  and  skin,  as  in  other  classes  of 
poultry,  are  most  popular.  The  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Indfan  Games,  Langshans  and  Wyan- 
dottes  are  all  recommended  by  differ- 
ent producers,  as  are  also  various 
crosses  of  these.  The  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  possess  good  size.  By  some  the 
Brahmas  are  claimed  to  be  difficult  to 
operate  upon;  by  others  this  is  denied. 
The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
are  somewhat  smaller,  but  sell  readily 
and  possess  the  advantage  of  yellow 
skin  and  legs.  The  Langshan  is  large 
and  is  easily  operated  upon.  The  In- 
dian Game  is  probably  most  useful  as 
a  cross  upon  some  one  of  the  other 
breeds,  thereby  improving  the  breast 
meat  without  materially  reducing  the 
size  of  the  fowl.  In  Massachusetts  the 
Brahma  was  formerly  the  most  popular 
breed  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the 
demand  for  large  birds  for  roasters. 
Later,  crosses  between  the  Light  Brah- 
ma and  the  Barred  or  White  Plymouth 
Rock  became  quite  popular,  while  at 
present  the  pure  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  considered 
suitable  and  are  widely  used. 

TIME  TO  CAPONIZE. 

In  so  far  as  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion and  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  heal- 
ing are  concerned,  the  time  of  year 
when  the  operation  is  performed  is  of 
little  importance.  The  capons  seem  to 
recover  and  do  well  at  any  time.  Cer- 
tain other  considerations,  however,  do 
influence  the  time.  The  age  and  size 
of  the  cockerel  are  very  important.  As 
soon  as  the  cockerels  weigh  2  to  3 
pounds,  or  when  2  to  4  months  old, 
they  should  be  operated  upon.  The 
lower  age  and  weight  limits  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  American  breeds,  while 
the  higher  apply  to  the  Asiatics.  If 
smaller  than  this.'  their  bodies  do  not 
give  room  enough  to  work  handily. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  never 
be  over  6  months  old,  as  by  this  time 
the  testicles  have  developed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  spermatic  arteries 
carry  greater  amounts  of  blood,  and 
the  danger  of  pricking  these  arteries 
and  causing  the  fowl  to  bleed  to  death 
is  greatly  increased.  The  fact  that 
capons  are  in  greatest  demand  and 
bring  the  best  prices  from  the  Christ- 
mas season  until  the  end  of  March,  and 
that  it  takes  about  10  months  to  grow 
and  finish  them  properly,  makes  it  im- 
portant to  hatch  the  chicks  in  early 
spring  so  that  they  will  be  of  proper 
size  for  caponizing  in  June,  July  and 
August.  These  are  by  far  the  most 
popular  months  for  the  operation, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  performed 
still  later. 


CAPONIZING  INSTRUMENTS. 

There  are  several  sets  of  instruments 
for  performing  the  operation.  These 
differ  principally  in  the  type  of  instru- 
ment used  in  getting  hold  of  and  re- 
moving the  testicle.  One  type  is  the 
cannula.  This  consists  of  a  hollow  tube, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  compressed 
and  closed  except  for  two  small  holes 
through  which  to  run  the  horse  hair 
or  wire  comprising  the  other  part  of 
the  instrument.  This  type  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  requires  two  hands  to 
operate.  Another  type  is  the  twisting 
scoop.  This  is  a  spoon-like  scoop 
slotted  in  the  center  and  mounted  upon 
a  slender  rod.  It  is  designed  to  slip 
under  the  testicle,  allowing  the  sper- 
matic cord  to  pass  through  the  slot. 
By  twisting  the  cord  is  severed.  This 
type  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
only  one  hand  to  operate,  but  is  more 
liable  to  produce  slips  than  the  can- 
nula. A  third  style  of  instrument  is 
also  in  the  form  of  a  spoon  or  scoop, 
but  instead  of  being  in  one  piece  has 
two  jaws  regulated  by  a  slide.  The 
testicle  is  caught  in  the  scoop  with  the 
spermatic  cord  between  the  jaws,  and 
by  tightening  the  jaws  and  gently 
moving  the  instrument  the  cord  is  sev- 
ered and  the  testicle  removed.  Still 
another  type,  not  now  in  common  use, 
is  the  spoon  forceps.  With  this  the 
testicle  is  simply  grasped  with  the  for- 
ceps and  detached  by  a  twisting  move- 
ment. Here  one  hand  can  be  used  also, 
-  but  the  liability  of  slips  is  rather 
greater  than  with  the  other  methods. 

One  type  of  forceps  consists  of  two 
hinged  arms,  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  broad,  flat  surface,  and  the  other 
in  an  end  of  similar  shape  from  which 
the  center  has  been  removed,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  rim.  These  two  ends 
are  held  closely  pressed  together  by 
means  of  a  rubber  band  passing  across 
the  handles.  In  use,  the  ends  of  the 
forceps  are  separated,  the  solid  one 
slipped  under  the  testicle  and  the  rim 
then  allowed  to  settle  down  over  it. 
The  cord  is  then  caught  and  the  testicle 
can  be  removed.  Careless  or  too  rapid 
use  of  this  instrument  is  likely  to  cause 
slips.  A  knife  for  making  the  incision 
into  the  body  cavity  is,  of  course, 
necessary.  Almost  any  sharp-pointed, 
thin-bladed  knife  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose well.  Some  sort  of  spreader  to 
spring  apart  the  ribs  far  enough  to 
allow  the  instruments  to  be  inserted 
into  the  body  must  be  used.  A  plain 
spring  spreader  or  a  sliding  spreader 
allowing  the  pressure  to  be  gauged, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  A  sharp- 
pointed  hook  for  tearing  away  the  thin 
membranes,  and  a  blunt  probe  for 
pushing  aside  the  intestines,  complete 
the  necessary  equipment.  A  pair  of 
small  tweezers  or  nippers  is  also  use- 
ful in  removing  any  foreign  matter 
from  the  body. 

THE  OPERATION   OF  CAPONIZING. 

Before  beginning  the  operation  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential.  If 
these  are  not  favorable,  do  not  attempt 
to  operate.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  intestines  of  the  fowl  should  be 
completely  empty,  so  that  they  will 
fall  away  and  expose  the  testicle  to 
view.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
shutting  up  the  fowls  and  withholding 
all  food  and  water  for  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  before  the  operation. 
Thirty-six  hours  is  better  than  twenty- 
four,  especially  for  a  beginner.  The 


second  condition  is  a  good,  strong 
light,  so  that  the  organs  of  the  fowl 
may  be  clearly  and  easily  distin- 
guished. Direct  sunlight  is  best  for 
this,  and  in  consequence  it  is  well  to 
operate  out  of  doors  on  a  bright  day. 
Some  operators  have  substituted  the 
physician's  head  reflector  and  artificial 
light  with  good  success.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  probe  consisting  of 
a  small  electric  bulb  on  the  end  of  a 
slender  rod  and  operated  by  small  dry 
batteries,  so  that  it  can  be  introduced 
into  the  body  cavity,  could  be  manu- 
factured and  used  with  good  success. 

METHODS   OF  HOLDING    THE  FOWL. 

When  ready  to  operate,  catch  the 
bird  and  pass  a  noose  of  strong  string 
about  the  legs.  Do  the  same  with  both 
wings  close  to  the  shoulder  joints.  To 
the  other  end  of  the  strings  are  at- 
tached weights  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
down  and  stretch  out  the  bird  when 
placed  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel  or 
box  of  convenient  height,  which  is  to 
serve  as  operating  table.  These  weights 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  barrel  or  box.  A  table,  if  so  de- 
sired, may  be  arranged  by  boring  holes 
through  its  top  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  allowing  the  strings 
to  pass  through  these,  and  hanging  the 
weights  underneath.  Still  other  ways 
of  holding  the  fowl  in  place  have  been 
devised,  but  these  are  unimportant,  so 
long  as  the  fowl  is  held  securely 
stretched  out. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

Having  fastened  the  fowl,  be  sure 
that  all  the  instruments  are  at  hand. 
It  is  also  well,  though  not  necessary,  to 
have  ready  some  absorbent  cotton  and 
a  dish  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 
Having  once  started,  carry  the  opera- 
tion through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Moisten  and  remove  the  feathers  from 
a  small  area  over  the  last  two  ribs  just 
in  front  of  the  thigh.  With  the  left 
hand  slide  the  skin  and  flesh  down  to- 
ward the  thigh.  Holding  it  thus,  make 
the  incision  between  the  last  two  ribs, 
holding  the  edge  of  the  knife  away 
from  you  as  you  stand  back  of  the 
fowl.  Lengthen  the  incision  in  each  di- 
rection until  it  is  1  to  ly2  inches  long. 
Now  insert  the  spreader"  into  the  In- 
cision, thus  springing  the  ribs  apart. 
The  intestines  will  now  be  visible  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  membrane  called  the 
omentum.  Tear  apart  this  membrane 
with  the  hook,  and  the  upper  testicle, 
yellow  or  sometimes  rather  dark  col- 
ored and  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
an  ordinary  bean,  should  be  visible 
close  up  against  the  backbone.  By 
pushing  aside  the  intestines  this  can 
easily  be  seen,  and  the  lower  one  also, 
in  a  similar  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  backbone.  Expert  operators 
usually  remove  both  testicles  through 
one  incision.  This  is  a  desirable  prac- 
tice, as  it  saves  time  and  is  not  so  hard 
on  the  bird.  Inexperienced  operators 
will  usually  find  it  well  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  upper  or  nearer  testicle 
and  to  make  a  second  incision  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  other  testicle. 

If  both  testicles  are  to  be  removed 
through  the  same  incision,  remove  the 
lower  first,  as  the  bleeding  from  the  up- 
per might  be  sufficient  to  obscure  the 
lower.  Each  testicle  is  enveloped  in  a 
thin  membrane.  This  may  be  and 
probably  is  best  removed  with  the  tes- 
ticle, though  some  operators  tear  it 
open  and  remove  the  testicle  only. 
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The  delicate  part  of  the  operation  is 
now  at  hand,  due  to  the  close  proximity 
of  the  spermatic  artery,  which  runs 
just  back  of  the  testicle  and  to  which 
the  testicle  is  in  part  attached.  If  this 
is  ruptured  the  fowl  will  bleed  to  death. 
The  cannula,  threaded  with  a  coarse 
horsehair  or  fine  wire,  one  of  the 
forms  of  instruments  previously  de- 
scribed, now  comes  into  use.  If  the 
cannula  is  used,  allow  the  hair  or 
wire  protuding  from  the  end  to  form 
a  small  loop  just  large  enough  to  slip 
over  the  testicle.  Work  this  over  the 
testicle,  being  careful  to  enclose  the 
entire  organ.  Now  tighten  up  on  the 
free  ends  of  the  hair  or  wire,  being 
careful  not  to  catch  any  part  of  the 
artery.  If  the  spermatic  cord  does  not 
separate,  saw  lightly  with  the  hair  or 
wire.  When  the  testicle  is  free,  re- 
move it  from  the  body.  If  only  the 
upper  testicle  has  been  removed,  turn 
the  bird  over  and  proceed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  upon  the  other  side. 

After  removing  the  testicle,  if  the 
bleeding  is  at  all  profuse,  it  is  well  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  blood  by  in- 
troducing small  pieces  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton into  the  body  by  means  of  the 
hook  or  nippers,  allowing  them  to  be- 
come saturated  and  then  removing 
them.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  blood 
clots,  feathers,  or  other  foreign  matter. 
After  the  testicles  and  all  foreign  mat- 
ter are  removed,  take  out  the  spread- 
ers, thus  allowing  the  skin  to  slip  back 
over  the  incision. 

LOSSES  DUE  TO  CAPONIZING. 

Some  birds  are  sure  to  be  killed  even 
by  experts,  but  the  loss  is  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  5  per  cent  where  any 
considerable  number  are  caponized, 
and  usually  not  more  than  2  or  3  per 
cent.  With  beginners,  of  course,  the 
percentage  is  much  larger,  but  with  a 
little  practice  and  care  this  is  soon  over- 
come. Any  fowls  which  may  be  killed 
in  this  way  are  perfectly  good  to  eat 
and  are  therefore  not  wasted. 

A  great  deal  of  practice  is  required 
to  become  expert  enough  to  operate 
rapidly.  Consequently  it  is  quite  com- 
mon in  localities  where  many  capons 
are  grown  to  hire  experts  to  do  the 
work.  These  men  are  able  to  caponize 
a  fowl  every  two  to  five  minutes,  and 
charge  from  3  to  G  cents  a  fowl  for  the 
service.  It  is  most  humane  for  the 
beginner  to  make  his  first  trials  upon 
dead  fowls. 

SLIPS. 

Many  times,  particularly  with  begin- 
ners, while  the  operation  seems  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  the  bird  will  turn 
out  to  be  what  is  known  as  a  "slip." 
A  "slip"  is  neither  cockerel  nor  capon, 
but  is  between  the  two,  possessing  the 
mischievous  disposition  and  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  cockerel,  but,  as  a 
rule,  being  unable  to  reproduce.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
small  piece  of  the  testicle  is  left  in 
the  body.  This  piece  often  grows  to  a 
considerable  size.  As  the  "slips"  pos- 
sess the  same  restless  disposition  as 
the  cockerels,  they  grow  and  fatten 
little  if  any  better,  while  they  do  not 
bring  as  good  a  price  in  the  market  as 
the  capons.  Consequently  it  is  well  to 
use  every  precaution  in  order  to  avoid 
"slips,"  as  they  are  unprofitable  as  com- 
pared with  capons.  With  the  greatest 
care,  however,  "slips"  are  more  com- 
mon than  are  deaths  due  to  the  opera- 
tion. The  percentage  varies  all  the 
way  from  50  per  cent  with  beginners 
down  to  2  or  3  per  cent  with  experts. 

C  ARK    OF    FOWLS    AFTER    THE  OPERATION. 

Upon  being  released  from  the  operat- 
ing table  the  capons  are  usually  put  in 
a  closed  yard,  where  they  can  find 
shelter,  food,  and  water  and  can  be 
kept  quiet.    No  roosts  are  provided,  as 


the  less  flying  and  jumping  they  do 
the  sooner  will  the  wound  heal.  The 
capons  seem  to  be  very  little  incon- 
venienced by  the  operation,  and  water 
and  soft  feed  mixed  with  sweet  skim 
milk  can  be  given  immediately.  Some 
feeders  give  this  in  unlimited  quantity, 
while  others  feed  more  sparingly  for 
a  time.  Some  growers  observe  no  pre- 
cautions whatever,  giving  the  birds 
their  full  liberty  immediately  after  the 
operation  and  allowing  them  to  have 
any  sort  of  feed. 

For  a  week  or  10  days  the  newly 
made  capons  should  be  carefuly  ob- 
served to  see  whether  they  become 
"wind  puffed."  This  is  a  condition 
caused  by  air  gathering  under  and  puff- 
ing out  the  skin  near  the  wound.  When 
observed  it  can  be  readily  relieved  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  a  needle  or 
knife  and  pressing  out  the  air.  In 
about  10  days  or  2  weeks  the  incision 
into  the  body  should  be  entirely  healed, 
and,  although  no  special  antiseptic 
methods  are  employed  in  the  operation, 
blood  poisoning  or  any  other  trouble 
seldom  results. 

FEEDING  CAPONS. 

Capons  are  usually  kept  till  they  are 
about  10  months  old.  At  this  time  the 
market  is  at  its  best  and  the  birds 
have  made  their  most  profitable  gains. 
The  feeds  used  and  the  methods  of 
feeding  vary  greatly,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  futile  to  try  to  give 
specific  directions.  For  several  months 
after  the  operation  a  good  growing  ra- 
tion and  not  a  fattening  ration  is  re- 
quired. It  may  consist  of  whole  grains, 
ground  grains,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  as  each  feeder  finds  most  profit- 
able and  best  suited  to  his  locality.  As 
with  other  poultry,  variety  must  be 
given  for  best  results.  Late  in  the 
fall,  when  the  capons  have  no  pasture, 
green  feed,  such  as  cut  clover  or  vege- 
tables, should  be  provided.  A  somewhat 
more  fattening  ration  than  that  re- 
quired for  laying  hens  seems  to  give 
good  results. 

As  capons  are  not  usually  marketed 
before  Christmas  or  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, they  have  to  be  housed  during  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter.  Because  of 
their  quiet  disposition  they  stand 
crowding  quite  well  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully housed  with  only  2  or  3 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a  fowl.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  allow  4  to  5  feet 
if  possible. 

During  the  last  month  or  month  and 
a  half  before  niarketing  the  corn  in  the 
ration  should  be  gradually  increased 
until  the  fowls  are  on  a  full  fattening 
ration.  For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
it  is  desirable  to  shut  them  up  and  feed 
them  in  crates,  for  every  possible 
ounce  at  this  stage  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance and  profit.  Machine  cramming  is 
sometimes  practiced  the  last  week  with 
excellent  results. 

KILLING      AND      DRESSING      CAPONS  FOR 
MARKET  KILLING. 

The  capons  selected  for  killing 
should  be  confined  for  24  hours  without 
feed  or  water  to  completely  empty 
their  crops.  The  usual  method  of  kill- 
ing is  known  as  the  sticking  method. 
The  fowl  is  hung  up  by  the  feet,  the 
head  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
whole  body  stretched  to  full  length.  The 
mouth  is  forced  open,  and  by  means  of 
a  sharp,  narrow-bladed  knife  held  in 
the  right  hand  the  blood  vessels  at  the 
back  of  the  throat  are  severed  with  a 
single  sweep.  The  knife  is  then  turned 
and  the  point  plunged  through  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  to  a  point  just  be- 
hind and  between  the  eyes.  The  brain 
is  here  reached,  and  if  properly  stuck 
all  feeling  is  then  lost.  Convulsions 
ensue,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the 
feathers  come  out  easily. 


PICKING. 

Capons  should  always  be  dry  picked, 
as  they  look  much  better  and  as  some 
of  the  feathers  should  be  left  on.  The 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  head,  the  tail 
feathers,  those  a  short  way  up  the 
back,  the  feathers  of  the  last  two  joints 
of  the  wing,  and  those  of  the  leg,  about 
one-third  of  the  way  from  knee  to  hip 
joint,  should  be  left  on.  These  feathers, 
together  with  the  head  of  the  capon, 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
classes  of  poultry  on  the  market,  and 
consequently  should  never  be  removed. 
Their  condition,  however,  is  rather 
pooi'  and  is  capable  of  improvement. 
In  picking  be  careful  not  to  tear  the 
skin.  If  bad  tears  are  made  sew  them 
up.  Capons  scalded  and  picked  bare 
bring  very  little,  if  any,  better  prices 
than  other  poultry  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

DRAWING. 

Most  markets  require  capons  to  be 
undrawn  and  the  head  and  feet  left 
on.  If  drawing  is  required  the  vent 
should  be  cut  around  and  the  intestine 
pulled  out  until  the  gizzard  is  reached, 
where  it  is  broken  off.  Nothing  else 
is  removed.  Care  should  be  used  to 
cleanse  the  head  and  feet  of  all,  signs 
of  blood  or  filth. 

COOLING  AND  PACKING. 

After  picking,  the  carcasses  are  hung 

in  a  cool  place  until  the  animal  heat 
has  entirely  left  the  body,  when  they 
are  ready  to  be  packed.  Like  other 
poultry  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes 
of  convenient  size,  holding  about  a 
dozen  carcasses.  Every  attention 
should  be  given  to  neatness  and  attrac- 
tiveness, as  this  helps  the  sale  and  the 
price.  During  the  time  of  year  when 
most  capons  are  marketed — January, 
February  and  March — no  ice  is  neces- 
sary, but  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
shipped  in  warm  weather  they  should 
be  packed  in  ice. 

PROFITS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any 
general  statement  concerning  the  pro- 
fits yielded  by  capons.  That  they  do 
yield  a  profit  in  practically  all  cases 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  whether  the 
profit  is  sufficient  to  give  up  to  them 
the  time  and  room  they  require  is  a 
question  which  must  he  settled  by  each 
man's  experience  and  by  local  condi- 
tions. Many  poultrymen  think  that 
they  can  do  better  to  turn  off  their 
surplus  cockerels  as  broilers  as  long 
as  the  market  holds  up  and  rely  upon 
caponizing  only  for  later-hatched 
chicks.  The  house  room  thus  saved 
they  use  for  pullets  or  other  laying 
stock,  feeling  that  they  make  more 
money  in  this  way.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  many  poultrymen  find  capon 
raising  profitable  enough  to  induce 
them  to  continue  in  the  business.  On 
several  farms  in  Massachusetts  500  to 
1,000  capons  are  raised  annually,  and 
the  writer  knows  of  one  farm  on  which 
in  one  season  5,000  cockerels  were  held 
for  caponizing.  Although  the  industry 
is  growing  rapidly  year  by  year,  the 
supply  does  not  yet  equal  the  demand. 
The  best  prices  are  commanded  by  ca- 
pons produced  near  to  the  market,  and 
consequently  perfectly  fresh.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  West  do  not  quote  as  good 
prices  as  the  Eastern  ones,  13  and  14 
cents  being  about  the  highest;  hence 
most  of  the  Western-grown  capons  are 
shipped  East,  in  which  case  the  express' 
rates  cut  down  the  profit  materially. 
On  the  whole,  the  profit  is  probabiy 
lather  greater  for  Eastern  producers 
than  for  those  of  the  North  Central 
States. 


Build  Up  Your  Home 
Market 

In  or  about  every  small  town  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  are  always 
willing  to  pay  a  good,  fair  pi  ice  for 
fresh  laid  eggs  and  good  table  poultry, 
providing  they  can  have  both  of  the 
best.  Look  these  up  and  build  up  your 
trade  with  them,  and  by  so  doing  teach 
others  to  come  to  you  for  this  same 
quality.  If  you  depend  upon  them  to 
hunt  you  up  you  will  be  left;  go  after 
them.  For  scalding  chickens  have  the 
water  as  near  boiling  point  as  possible 
without  boiling.  Hold  by  the  head  and 
legs,  which  should  be  picked  dry  be- 
fore scalding,  then  immerse  and  lift 
up  and  down  three  times.  If  the  head 
is  immersed  it  turns  the  color  of  the 
comb  and  gives  the  eyes  a  shrunken 
appearance,  which  leads  buyers  to 
think  the  fowl  has  been  sick.  The 
feathers  and  pin-feathers  should  then 
be  removed  immediately,  very  care- 
fully, and  without  breaking  the  skin; 
they  are  then  "plumped"  by  dipping 
ten  seconds  into  water  nearly  boiling 
hot,  and  then  put  immediately  into  cold 
water,  where  they  should  remain  until 
the  animal  heat  is  entirely  removed, 
after  which  they  should  be  hung  in  a 
cool  place. 

To  properly  dry-pick  poultry  the 
work  should  be  done  before  the  bodies 
get  cold  and  while  still  bleeding.  Dry 
picking  is  much  more  easily  done  while 
the  bodies  are  warm.  The  work  should 
be  done  very  carefully  that  the  skin 
may  not  be  torn  or  broken. 


The    Balanced  Ration 

So  very  much  is  continually  being 
written  about  the  balanced  ration  for 
fowls  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  tell  just 
where  science  will  land  us.  Many  can 
not  even  tell  the  true  meaning  of  the 
balanced  ration  described  as  protein, 
nitrogen  and  other  elements  or  compo- 
nent parts,  but  when  we  say  that  the 
balanced  ration  is  that  assortment  of 
grain  food  or  other  foods  best  adapted 
to  sustain  life,  supply  all  the  demands 
of  Nature,  and  furnish  a  full  egg  sup- 
ply, we  have  an  understanding  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  balanced  ration.  It 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  what 
is  a  balanced  ration  for  one  cow  will 
not  meet  the  demands  of  another,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  as  we  progress 
we  shall  find  that  the  same  is  true  of 
hens.  For  this  reason  we  can  only 
have  what  might  be  called  an  average 
ration  for  a  lot  of  fowls.  Wheat,  oats, 
corn,  and  animal  food  are,  in  fact,  all 
that  would  be  absolutely  needed  in  win- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  green  food;  at 
the  same  time  additional  grains  are  a 
benefit,  because  they  furnish  more  of  a 
variety  of  foods,  and  in  this  there  is 
the  advantage  of  a  larger  assortment, 
which  may  make  the  ration  more  fully 
meet  the  demand  of  a  greater  number 
of  hens.  We  say  variety  is  the  spice 
of  life;  to  the  hen  a  variety  of  grains 
is  a  pleasing  change  as  well  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  egg  yield. 


Bair,  "The  Band  Man."  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  has  been  playing  much  music  to 
the  poultry  and  pigeon  public  for  some 
time  in  The  Feather.  And  he  has 
.made  a  success  of  it,  too,  by  supplying 
the  best  of  bands  for  marking  poultry 
and  pigeons.  He  has  perfected  his 
work  and  makes  a  specialty  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested, and  can  give  you  an  individual 
band  at  a  low  price.  His  new  cata- 
logue of  bands  and  supplies  for  the 
progressive  breeder  will  be  mailed 
free  by  addressing  Bair,  "The  Band 
Man,"  16  Twilight  Yards,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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The  Feather 


In  housing  fowls  the  most  essential 
feature  is  that  the  structures  should 
be  rain-tight,  roomy,  and,  while  being 
possessed  of  plenty  of  ventilation 
space,  should  be  devoid  of  cracks  and 
crevices  through  which  wind  and  rain 
can  enter  as  unbidden  guests. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  hous- 
ing poultry  is  cleanliness,  first  and  last. 
When  possible,  the  houses  should  be 
roughly  cleaned  out  every  day,  and 
the  floor  sprinkled  with  dry  sand  or 
earth.  Ashes  are  not  generally  suit- 
able, as  they  are  often  responsible, 
though  indirectly,  it  is  true,  for  scaly 
leg. 

The  best  method  of  promoting  clean- 
liness among  the  fowls  is  by  means  of 
the  dust-bath,  which  should  always  be 
ready  for  them,  as  it  is  the  one  means 
open  to  them  for  cooling  their  heated 
bodies,  and  helps  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  any  insects  they  may  have  on 
them.  If  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
added  to  the  dust-bath,  its  value  as  a 
cleanser  is  appreciably  enhanced. 

While  the  fowls  should  always  be 
provided  with  comfortable  sleeping 
quarters,  there  ought,  in  addition,  to 
be  attached  to  the  house  some  kind 
of  shelter  where  the  birds  can  retire 
in  cold  or  inclement  weather,  since, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  fowls  are 
averse  to  sheltering  in  their  sleeping 
place,  and  rather  than  do  so  frequently 
stay  outside,  it  is  opposed  to  the  first 
principles  of  hygiene  to  let  the  fowls 
spend  more  than  the  usual  time  in  the 
house. 

For  this  reason,  then,  a  shelter  of 
some  kind  for  use  during  the  day  is 
necessary,  and  when  this  shelter  is  in 
the  form  of  a  scratching  shed  it  is 
doubly  useful  in  affording  protection 
to  the  birds  during  the  day  where  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  forbids  an 
outdoor  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
catering  for  their  requirements  on  the 
score  of  exercise  by  providing  a  profit- 
able way  of  spending  time  which  other- 
wise would  be  passed  in  moping  idle- 
ness or  in  acquiring  bad  habits,  such 
as  feather  eating. 

The  necessity  for  scratching  shed 
and  shelter  ceases  to  exist  where  fowls 
are  kept  in  farmyards,  since  the  plen- 
tiful barns,  buildings,  and  odd  corners 
furnish  abundance  of  exercise  for  the 
feathered  stock,  thus  obviating  the  im- 
portance of  inducing  exercise  of  a  more 
artificial  kind. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  were 
it  feasible  to  let  the  birds  roost  out 
most  of  the  year,  supplying  only  the 
barest  accommodation  when  the  rig- 
ors of  winter  necessitated  shelter  of 
some  sort,  the  benefits  from  a  health 
point  of  view  would  be  great.  But  ex- 
tremists would  do  well  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  course.  The  laying  powers  of  hens 
under  these  conditions  would  appre- 
ciably deteriorate  until  acclimatization 
was  secured,  and,  from  a  utility  stand- 
point, they  would  soon  lose  most  of 
their  value. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  a 
house.  A  large  number  of  the  cheap 
houses  on  the  market  are  constructed 
of  unsuitable  materials.  A  poultry  house 
to  be  of  much  practical  value  must  be 
built  stoutly — a  house  with  thin  walls 
becomes  too  hot  in  summer  and  pro- 
portionately cold  in  winter.  Xo  ma- 
terials less  than  %  inch  should  be 
used;  but  where  houses  of  thinner 
boards  are  in  use  it  is  a  good  plan, 
and  one  which  renders  the  house  more 
efficient,  to  cover  the  outside  with  felt, 
which  can  be  laid  on  after  the  house 
has  been  tarred.    It  is  often  a  vexed 


question  as  to  what  material  consti- 
tutes the  best  kind  of  floor.  In  perma- 
nent structures  cement  and  brick  are 
most  frequently  met  with,  but  neither 
is  greatly  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
former  is  exceedingly  cold  in  winter, 
while  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  ab- 
sorbent qualities,  seldom  keeps  long  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  Wood  floors  are 
often  met  with;  but  the  best  kind  of 
flooring  of  all  is  the  ground  itself. 
There  is  nothing  that  tends  so  greatly 
to  maintain  an  equality  of  temperature 
and  combat  the  injurious  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments as  a  floor  of  solid  earth.  When 
fowls  are  kept  on  the  colony  system, 
these  floorless  houses  effect  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor,  since,  by  mov- 
ing them  each  day,  the  necessity  for 
cleaning  out  is  practically  done  away 
with. 

Most  of  the  more  important  details 
of  the  housing  question  have,  I  think, 
been  discussed;  but,  though  the  major- 
ity of  practical  poultry  keepers  have 
come  to  regard  this  subject  in  its  due 
importance,  yet  there  are  many  who 
still  believe  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  poultry,  and  in  many 
places,  noticeably  farms,  one  can  daily 
witness  the  spectacle  of  fowls, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese — in  fact,  all  the 
denizens  of  the  farmyard — herded  to- 
gether into  one  insufficient  and  fre- 
quently inadequate  house.  Even  among 
the  ranks  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  frequent  mistakes  occur  with 
regard  to  housing;  and  since  in  achiev- 
ing successful  results,  good  housing  is 
an  influencing  factor  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude, any  neglect  of  which  will  in- 
evitably entail  penalties  in  tb-3  shape 
of  worry  and  decrease  of  profits,  it  is 
as  well  to  consider  every  aspect  of  the 
case,  so  that  due  importance  may  be 
attached  to  it. — Feathered  Life,  Lon- 
don. 


My   Novice  Fancier, 
Don't  Let  the  Crank 
Disturb  You 

We  hear  lots  about  trap  nests, 
and  some  people  would  make  you 
think  that  you  were  not  up-to-date  as 
a  breeder  unless  you  employed  them 
and  stood  in  your  yard  from  nine  till 
four  o'clock  each  day  to  liberate  the 
hens  as  they  lay.  But  suppose  you 
coop  eight  females,  as  I  have  done, 
and  they  lay  you  88%  eggs  average 
for  four  months  of  the  breeding  season, 
and  during  May  they  lay  200  eggs,  or 
25  eggs  each.  Then  suppose  that  one 
female  laid  30  eggs  (and  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  more);  that  would  al- 
low 20  eggs  for  the  poorest  one  to 
lay,  or  suppose  five  of  the  eight 
to  lay  24  eggs  each,  or  three  to  lay  30 
each,  and  reduce  three  to  20  eggs  each. 
Now,  20  eggs  each  in  a  month  would 
be  strictly  first-class  laying,  would  it 
not?  Would  it  be  worth  your  while  to 
lay  awake  nights  to  think  you  had  a 
poor  hen  in  that  bunch? 

Again,  if  you  desire  the  name  of  a 
chicken  man — take  the  eggs  laid  in 
a  week,  and  with  as  many  plates  as 
you  have  hens  in  the  flock,  you  could 
select  each  hen's  eggs  from  the  pile, 
and  soon  learn  to  detect  the  hen  that 
was  the  best  layer.  Then  set  the  eggs 
from  the  hens  that  laid  the  largest 
number  of  prime  shaped  and  heaviest 
weighing  eggs.  Would  the  trap  nest 
do  any  more  than  this?  You  can  do 
as  much  by  this  method  in  one-tenth 


the  time  and  labor.  Hens  are  nervous 
bodies,  and  they  do  not  brook  restraint. 
If  a  hen  will  lay  155  eggs  trapped,  she 
will  lay  more  if  not  trapped,  and,  of 
course,  eight  hens  will  lay  a  larger 
average  not  trapped  than  if  you 
trapped  them. 

1  have  a  hen  that  I  set  May  7.  She 
hatched  a  brood  on  May  28.  She  com- 
menced laying  in  13  days,  and  laid  for 
2G  consecutive  days.  She  then  clucked 
for  13  days,  and  laid  for  22  days 
straight;  she  rested  four  days,  when 
she  resumed  laying  and  has  laid  three 
days  in  succession.  We  are  watching 
her  to  see  the  results.  This  hen  has 
laid  in  the  flock  since  Christmas,  and 
May  7  was  the  first  time  she  had  shown 
any  inclination  to  set.  Is  she  a  first- 
class  layer  and  do  you  think  she  will 
reach  the  200  or  better  mark  before 
Christmas?  Eight  of  her  kin  for  four 
months — February,  March,  April  and 
May — averaged  22  eggs  each  per 
month.  But  use  any  method  you  may 
choose  to  find  your  best  hen,  for  creat- 
ing a  foundation  stock  for  your  flock, 
but  be  sure  they  score  92  points  or 
more  of  excellence,  that  they  are  of 
standard  weight,  prime  in  shape,  and 
strictly  first-class  in  color,  no  matter 
what  the  breed  may  be.  I  have  little 
patience  with  the  breeder  who  has  to 
resort  to  mechanical  contrivances  to 
ascertain  the  merits  of  his  flock. — 
Felch. 


£1  [  (SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ) 

^  HEN-E-TA 

.ABOUT  30  %  PURE  BONE  ASH 

\\   NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
"0  y  '  ^  j      s  BONE  NEEDED  I  GRIT  NEEDED 

V  '«d^ft^£S\  N°  H0RE  B0NE  CUTTERS  N  EEDED 

\  ■  fer^NOMOHE  BEEF -SCR APS  NEEDED 
wiuK-l/  \mu,;;;J  NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
*K*i/4r(---\  ';-&,>  I  NO  MORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

CHICKS'  'A:  v  '— -  -J 

6R0W.*i4^   VALUABLE  ">s     -     -  $2.25 

~     BOOKLET     500  lbs     •     -  9.00 

OOOHLtSS  FREE 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.J  '  '/DEPT.,    10       FLEMINCTON,  W.VA. 


Advance  the  Pullets  ' 

Put  all  energy  and  power  in  develop- 
ing the  season's  pullets  to  early  ma- 
turity. Push  them  all  you  can  so  as  to 
have  them  in  laying  condition  before 
cold  weather  starts  in.  The  pullet  that 
gets  an  early  start  in  laying  is  the  bird 
i  hat  pays  the  profit.  Make  your  calcu- 
lations early  and  put  your  best  efforts 
in  developing  your  growing  stock. 
Time  spent  in  this  manner  will  be  well 
spent  when  the  season  is  advanced. 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FIEO  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  yon  r  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS!  LOOK! 

Maternity  Bandage.  Marvelous  NKW  Invention  lor 
those  about  to  become  Mothers,  tlood  as  Maternity 
Corsets.  Costs  1-5  as  much.  Kndorsert  by  Leading 
Doctors.  Write  TO-DAY  for  particulars  and  FREE 
VALUABLE  ADVICE. 

J.  C  McNEAL  &  CO.,  Desk  B.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  read  the  valuable  new  book  bj  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 


It  sivesthe  reus.. n  for  the  excessive 
dor  artificial  incubation.  It  t.-lls  how 
healthy  chicks — that  grow  ami  thriv 
eggs  fat]  to  batch. 

This  book,— together  with  a   klct 

tinn  and  Brondins,"  sent  postpaid  tor 


"drying"  of  eggs  un- 
to hatch  hie— strong— 
a.    Tells  why  so  many 


THE .ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO. 


artificial  Inruha- 
lin  or  stamps). . 

Box  F,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ANNUAL  SHOW 

OF  THE 

Washington  Poultry  &  Pigeon 
Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Masonic  Temple 
January  16-19,  1912 

Get  Busy   For  This  Big  Event 


;YOU  CAN  EARN 

I         FROM  $10  TO  $30  PER  WEEK 

i  Working  for  Poultry  Husbandry 
• 

I  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  of  reputable  character, 

!  who  possesses  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  will  act  as 

|  our  representative  soliciting  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 

I  tions  to  Poultry  Husbandry  can  easily  earn  from  $10 

!  to  $30  per  week  or  more. 

1    —Will  You  Join  the  Staff  ?^ 


We  want  to  introduce  "Poultry  Husbandry"  into  the  homes,  and  to 
secure  as  an  annual  subscriber,  every  person  in  the  United  States 
who  breeds  or  is  in  any  way  interested  in  poultry,  ano  desire  to  en- 
list the  services  of  capable,  trustworthy  parties  to  do  the  work.  We 
want  a  representative  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  look  after  our 
interests,  sending  us  a  reasonable  number  of  subscriptions  to- 
"Poultry  Husbandry"  you  can  earn  a  substantial  weekly  income. 
Positively  not  one  cent  of  expense;  we  furnish  entire  working  out- 
lit  free. 


i  If  you  are  interested,  write  us  at  once,  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when 

?  the  best  subscription  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  take  ad- 

i  vantage  of  the  opportunity  before   your    territory    is    already  covered, 

f  Write  at  once,  addressing, 
• 

?  Subscription  Department 

j  United  Poultry  Pub.  Co.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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!!  Scientific  Feeding  for  Eggs  jj  J    shows  and  Associations 


Conducted  by  E.  W.  GOOD,  Richmond,  Ind. 


J!  il. 


Having  made  arrangements  with  The 
Feather  to  conduct  the  above  depart- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  it  is  my 
supreme  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  lift  the  subject  of  feeding  for  eggs 
from  mere  guess  work  to  definite 
knowledge.  There  is  too  much  hap- 
hazard feeding  among  poultry  men. 
Feeding  should  be  so  arranged  that 
egg  production  would  become  a  cer- 
tainty and  not  a  lottery.  I  do  not  claim 
to  know  it  all,  but  have  devoted  much 
time  arranging  and  compounding  feeds 
for  the  highest  production  of  eggs.  It 
is  proposed  to  figure  feed  formulas  to 
order  for  every  reader  interested.  So 
you  are  kindly  requested  to  send  your 
lists  of  feeds  direct  to  me.  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  the  number  of  pounds  of 
each  to  use  for  best  results  and  have 
same  published  in  The  Feather  the  fol- 
lowing month.  As  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  feeds  to  draw  from,  it  is 
not  expected  that  you  will  send  the 
names  of  more  than  you  propose  to 
feed.  From  four  to  twelve  varieties 
can  be  so  arranged  that  a  fowl  will  be 
contented  even  in  confinement. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  "free 
range"  poultry  generally  are  fed  noth- 
ing but  corn.  They  are  left  to  their 
own  free  will  to  eat  all  the  bugs,  worms 
and  greens  they  can  find.  That  will  do 
very  well  for  a  season,  'but  the  time 
will  come  when  the  animal  and  vege- 
table foods  become  limited  and  finally 
exhausted.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
plement natural  by  artificial  means. 

If  allowed  absolute  freedom  among 
all  kinds  of  foods  it  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  a  hen  will  "balance" 
her  own  foods.  The  above  department 
assumes  that  she  will  not. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  will 
consider  all  foods  as  resolved  into  three 
elements  only — protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats. 

Each  of  these  elements  is  subject 
to  further  resolution,  but  they  are  not 
considered  in  the  balancing  of  rations. 
The  protein  element  is  nitrogenous  and 
is  exclusive  and  independent  of  fat  and 
the  carbohydrates,  yet,  if  overfed,  may 
have  a  fattening  tendency.  It  is  the 
"lean"  of  foods  and  is  used  to  build  up 
muscular  tissue.  The  fats  are  com- 
posed of  ether  extract  and  are  used  for 
fuel  and  strength.  They  are  used 
largely  in  winter  for  bodily  warmth.  ■ 
In  summer  this  element  must  be  lim- 
ited. 

Carbohydrates  are  used  largely  to 
give  form  to  the  organism  and  to  a 
limited  extent  take  the  place  of  fats 
in  supplying  heat  and  energy.  These 
three  elements  must  be  used  in  the 
proper  proportion  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum egg  production,  so  desirable.  Right 
here  I  must  state  that  the  analysis  of 
foods  has  been  found  to  vary  so  much 
that  I  am  compelled  to  use  what  may 
be  designated  as  average  composition. 
To  be  absolutely  scientific  each  feeder 
would  have  to  be  his  own  chemist.  So 
it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  science 
itself  is  limited  or  progressive.  Not 
being  a  chemist  myself,  I  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  all  my  calculations  by  the 
average  composition  of  foods  as  found 
in  Bulletin  No.  23,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

As  has  been  indicated  before,  the  pro- 
teins, carbohydrates  and  fats  must  be 
correctly  proportioned  for  best  results. 
Scientists  have  decided  to  call  this  ar- 
rangement the  feeding  ratio.  From 
experience  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  change  the  ratio  with  the  variation 
of  temperature.  For  our  calculation 
I  will  divide  the  feeding  year  into 


three  seasons — the  hot,  the  cold  and 
the  temperate  periods.  The  hot  period 
occupies  the  three  hottest  months,  the 
cold  period  the  three  coldest  months, 
and  the  temperate  period  the  three 
months  between  the  hot  and  cold 
periods.  We  shall  further  designate 
this  as  the  transitional  period.  Now, 
when  we  make  use  of  one  pound  of 
protein  and  four  pounds  of  carbohy- 
drates and  fats  combined  the  ratio  is 
said  to  be  1:4.  This  is  a  good  feeding 
ratio  for  the  hot  weather  period.  I 
therefore  submit  the  following  table 
for  our  guidance  the  coming  year: 

June,  July,  August  feeding  ratio.l:4 

September  feeding  ratio   1:4.25 

October  feeding  ratio   1:4.5 

November  feeding  ratio   1:4.75 

Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb.  feeding  ratio  1:5 

March  feeding  ratio   1:4.75 

April  feeding  ratio   1:4.5 

May  feeding  ratio   1:4.25 

You  will  observe  that  as  the  cold 
season  is  approached  the  carbohydrates 
and  fats  are  gradually  increased,  also 
they  are  decreased  as  the  summer 
period  is  approached.  In  other  words, 
the  colder  the  weather  the  wider  the 
ration,  and  the  warmer  the  weather 
the  narrower  the  ration.  That  ar- 
rangement is  calculated  to  prevent  an 
overproduction  of  fat  at  any  time  of 
the  year  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  hen  to  eat  all  she  wants  at  all 
times. 

Send  in  your  list  of  foods  to  be  for- 
mulated a  month  ahead  of  time  that 
each  formula  may  appear  in  due  season 
for  each  month  intended. 

I  will  close  this  department  by  ar- 
ranging the  four  following  foods  for 
November  feeding: 

Whole  corn   114  lbs. 

Whole  wheat   36  lbs. 

Beef  scrap   22  lbs. 

Mangel  wurtzels    62  lbs. 

Ratio,  1:4.75. 


Standard  Breeds  for 
Utility 

We  should  favor  the  union  of  fowls 
for  the  fancy  as  well  -as  for  market 
poultry  and  eggs.  The  proper  selection 
of  a  variety  according  to  one's  liking 
might  be  made.  To  illustrate:  Select, 
for  instance,  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock,  choosing  the  very  best  to  be  had; 
let  every  egg  laid  be  used  for  produc- 
ing chicks;  select  from  the  increase  all 
the  high-grade  females  for  breeding- 
pens;  those  of  modest  or  poor  quality 
should  be  housed  by  themselves.  All 
can  be  handled  for  market  eggs  during 
the  whole  year,  ift  the  proper  time 
approaches  for  hatching,  the  very  best 
males  are  to  be  put  with  the  selected 
females  and  from  these  matings  hatch 
for  the  future  supply. 

Eggs  from  the  other  matings,  known 
as  incubator  eggs,  may  be  sold,  which 
usually  bring,  by  the  hundreds,  from 
three  to  five  cents  each.  Gradually  a 
sale  of  a  few  dozens  for  hatching  may 
be  made  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  about  two  dollars  for  thirteen  eggs. 
As  the  stock  improves  they  may  be 
gradually  worked  into  the  fancy  poul- 
try trade,  and  in  this  way  a  plan  of 
pleasure  will  have  been  gained  with- 
out much  cost  or  outlay,  the  utility  or 
market  poultry  part  of  the  business 
having  been  made  use  of  to  keep  the 
poultry  with  profit  while  working  up 
the  ladder  for  reputation. 


The  Western  Maryland  Poultry  As- 
sociation, of  Lonaconing,  Md.,  will  hold 
their  big  annual  show  January  16-20, 
1912,  in  the  commodious  Armory  build- 
ing, which  affords. every  facility  for  a 
leal  good  show.  Lewis  G.  Hiller,  of 
Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  will  judge  the  show. 
Frank  T.  Phillips,  Secretary,  Lonacon- 
ing, Md. 


Eight  hundred  dollais  in  cash  prizes 
in  addition  to  trophies  and  other  pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  at  the  poultry 
show  in  connection  with  the  Spokane 
Interstate  Fair,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  the 
week  of  October  2.  J.  G.  Dickson,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  department,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  housing  of  1,500  birds. 
The  association  offers  a  special  prize 
for  the  best  pen  of  any  one  breed. 


Kootenai  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  give  its  first  show  at  the 
Coeur  dAlene  Racing  and  Fair  Asso- 
ciation's grounds,  Alan,  Idaho,  the 
week  of  October  9.  H.  H.  Collier,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  will  make  the  awards. 
Oscar  Nelson,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, says  he  is  meeting  with  unusual 
success  in  entering  high-grade  birds 
for  the  exhibit.  R.  J.  Rusk,  of  Hay- 
den  Lake,  is  superintendent  of  the 
show. 


The  Savannah  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock  Association,  organized  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  an  annual  poultry 
show  in  Savannah,  the  home  of  the 
International  Grand  Prize  Race,  has 
completed  arrangements  to  hold  its 
show  November  27-30.  The  Poultry 
Club  is  making  arrangements  to  show 
a  large  number  of  birds.  Loring 
Brown  has  been  engaged  as  judge.  J.  F. 
Bernhardt,    Secretary,   Savannah,  Ga. 


The  Buff  Leghorn  Club  offers  a  spe- 
cial prize  to  every  poultry  show  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  will 
publish  in  their  premium  list  and,  send 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  undersigned, 
the  following  notice:  Orders  for  rib- 
bons will  be  sent  free  on  request  from 
the  secretary.  Will  also  offer  a  $10  set 
of  silver  plated  spoons  for  four  mem- 
bers to  compete.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Secretary,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 


The  Second  Annual  Show  of  the 
Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa- 
tion, of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  be  held  in 
Arcade  Hall,  December  18-23.  Owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
Ralph  E.  Pendergast  has  resigned  as 
secretary,  and  Harvey  E.  Rogers,  1520 
East  Clinton  avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  been  chosen  as  his  successor.  The 
caging  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Empire  Caging  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Judges:  F.  W.  Corey,  W.  Theo.  Witt- 
man  and  W.  F.  Totterall. 


The  National  Rose  Comb  Orpington 
Club  is  offering  a  fine  ribbon  for  the 
best  hen,  cock,  cockerel,  pullet  and  pen 
on  Buff,  Black  and  White  Rose  Comb 
Oipingtons  at  any  show.  Exhibitors 
must  be  club  members  to  be  entitled  to 
ribbons.  A  gold  watch  is  offered  at 
any  show  having  ten  members  of  the 
National  Rose'  Comb  Orpington  Club 
exhibiting,  the 'watch  to  be  won  by  the 
best  Rose  Comb  Orpington  in  the  show. 
Arthur  R.  Brown,  Secretary,  83  Green- 
wood street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


The  State  Fair  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  will 
take  place  September  30  to  October  6. 
Most  liberal  premiums  will  be  paid 
on  all  varieties  of  poultry,  $3  being 
offered  for  first  prize,  $2  for  second, 
and  $1  for  third.  The  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at'  the  fol- 
lowing times  and  places:  Sikeston, 
Mo.,  November  21-24;  Fulton,  Mo.,  De- 
cember 5-8;  Butler,  Mo.,  January  2-5, 
and  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  January  23-26. 
Big  poultry  institutes  will  be  held  in 
each  of  these  places  in  connection  with 
the  State  show.  Some  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  United  States  have  been 
employed. 


The  American  White  Orpington  Club 
is  offering  at  the  shows  over  the  coun- 
try handsome  white  silk  club  ribbons, 
printed  in  gold,  with  a  neat  gold 
fringe  at  the  bottom.  These  special 
ribbons  are  offered  for  the  best  cocks, 
cockerels,  hens  and  pullets.  Only 
members  of  the  club  who  are  in  good 
standing  can  compete  for  the  same. 
The  handsome  club  book  that  was  is- 
sued in  the  spring  was  admitted  one 
of  the  best  club  books  ever  issued  by 
a  specialty  club.  Every  breeder  of 
White  Orpingtons  should  have  a  copy. 
For  full  particulars  address  F.  S.  Bul- 
lington,  Secretary,  Box  328,  Richmond, 
Va. 


The  Great  Rochester  Show  of  the 
Flower  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  held  at  Convention  Hall,  December 
11-16,  1911.  Promised  exhibits  and  in- 
terests foreshadow  to  a  certainty  that 
the  tenth  annual  exhibit  will  outclass 
anything  ever  before  attempted  in 
Rochester  and  will  this  year  set  the 
seal  by  which  all  other  high  class  ex- 
hibits will  be  judged.  Silver  cups,  a 
gold  watch,  a  diamond  ring  and  plenty 
of  cash  have  been  contributed.  The 
following  judges  have  been  engaged: 
C.  A.  Ballou,  Dr.  C.  J.  Andruss,  R.  N. 
Barnum.  Lawrence  Jackson,  O.  W. 
Preston,  Theo.  F.  Jager  and  George 
Feather.  Write  John  F.  Tallinger,  the 
secretary,  P.  O.  Box  84,  Barnards,  N. 
Y.,  for  a  premium  list. 


The  Silver  Wyandotte  Club  of  Ameri- 
ca will  send  its  big  sixty-page  issue 
of  the  Silver  Wyandotte  Journal  to 
every  one  who  sends  a  request  for  it  to 
the  Club  Secretary.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  club  publications 
ever  issued.  It  contains  articles  on 
breeding,  and  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions. The  annual  club  show  and 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Boston,  Mass., 
January  9-13,  where  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  specials  will  be  offered  on 
Silvers.  All  Silver  breeders  get  in 
line.  The  Club  has  just  elected  nine 
authorized  club  judges,  as  follows: 
J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Theo.  Hewes,  L.  G. 
Jarvis,  Ira  C.  Keller,  Charles  H. 
Rhodes,  W.  E.  Samson,  Waldo  Ken- 
nard,  F.  L.  Sewell  and  Joseph  Wingle- 
witch.  Waldo  H.  Dunn,  Secretary, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


There  will  be  a  big  Poultry  Rally 
given  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural' College,  Amherst.  Mass.;  October 
11  and  12,  1911.  The  following  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  splendid  one,  should 
be  attended  by  all  poultrymen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: 

Wednesday,  October  11,  2  p.  m. — Ad- 
dress of  welcome,  President  K.  L.  But- 
terfield;  response,  Henry  Dana  Smith; 
2:30,  lecture,  "Poultry  Keeping  from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Practical  Poul- 
try Man,"  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham,  Agri- 
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cultural  College,  Guelph,  Canada; 
4:00,  business  meeting;  7:30,  confer- 
ence and  smoker,  short  speeches  and 
general  discussion  by  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  visiting  members  of 
the  State  Poultry  Association. 

Thursday,  October  12—8:30,  "Some 
Diseases  of  Incubator  Chicks,"  Dr.  Geo. 
S.  Gage,  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  "Problems- Confronting  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Poultry  Men,"  Prof.  J.  C. 
Graham,  Poultry  Dept.,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  "Practical  Points  in  Incubation 
and  Brooding,"  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham; 
"Caponizing  Demonstration,"  Henry 
Dana  Smith. 


Never  before  have  so  many  requests 
for  premium  lists  been  received  so 
early  in  the  season  as  is  the  case  this 
year,  which  proves  added  interest  in 
Boston's  big  show.  Letters  from  the 
West,  South  and  Canada  give  pleasing 
information  that  many  entries  will 
come  from  those  sections.  Word  has 
just  been  received  that  the  American 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Club  will  hold 
their  annual  meet  at  Boston,  which 
means  that  the  grand  National  Chal- 
lenge Cup  will  be  competed  for  here, 
and  it  is  expected  that  fully  $200  will 
'be  offered  in  cash  specials,  which  ought 
to  bring  out  the  largest  class  of  Buff 
Rocks  ever  seen.  Other  clubs  that  have 
already  voted  to  meet  at  Boston'  are 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of  America, 
the  Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte  Club, 
the  New  England  Light  Brahma  Club, 
the  American  Columbian  Plymouth 
Hock  Club,  the  Crested  Breeds  Club, 
the  Hamburg  Fanciers'  Club  and  the 
Oriental  Frill  Club.  Since  writing  the 
above,  information  has  reached  us  that 
the  Silver  Wyandotte  Club  will  meet 
at  Boston  and  expect  an  exhibit  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  of  these  beautiful 
birds.  The  waterfowl  and  turkey 
classes  promise  to  be  larger  than  ever 
before  and  Mr.  Clarence  W.  King,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  these  fowls  in  America,  has  been 
engaged  to  place  the  awards.  The  list 
of  judges  is  not  complete,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  promising  big  entry,  it 
will  be  a  large  one  and  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Premium  list  will  be 
out  December  1.  Plan  to  be  at  Bos- 
ton's Big  Show  January  9-13.  W.  B. 
Atherton,  Secretary,  30  Broad  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  1911  Premium  List  of  Tri-State 
Poultry  Association  is  just  out.  It  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  year  and  is  full 
of  interest  to  those  who  intend  exhibit- 
ing in  the  South  this  fall.  This  show 
has  always  stood  for  the  best.  Its  man- 
agement is  liberal  and  businesslike. 
Its  officers  are  sportsmen,  and  they 
have  shown  their  usual  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  Richard  Oke,  Chas. 
McClave  and  H.  B.  Savage,  to  award 
their  prizes  this  year.  Exhibitors  may 
feel  sure  of  fair  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  these  men,  who  for  so  many  years 
have  stood  at  the  top  of  their  profes- 
sion, not  only  as  judges,  but  as  breeders 
as  well. 

Their  show  is  held  in  connection 
with  Tri-State  Fair,  in  a  splendidly 
lighted  and  ventilated  building,  erected 
for  their  sole  use.  Situated  as  Mem- 
phis is  at  the  corner  of  three  States, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
and  being  the  only  city  of  importance 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles, 
this  fair  draws  great  crowds  of  rich 
planters,  who  come  to  buy  the  best 
that  is  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  live 
stock  and  poultry.  Cotton  prices  are 
high  and  they  are  prosperous.  They 
have  money  to  spend  and  they  spend 
it  with  a  lavish  hand  when  something 
of  interest  appeals  to  them: 

Memphis  is  offering  again  this  year 
a  solid  gold  leg  band  each,  to  the  best 
cock,  cockerel,  hen,  pullet  and  pen  in 
the  show.    These  are  declared  cham- 


pions and  are  placarded  as  such  in 
beautifully  decorated  coops  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  This  feature  proved 
the  chief  attraction  of  their  show  last 
fall.  Their  gold  bands  went  from 
Massachusetts  to  Texas.  The  manage- 
ment this  year  has  appointed,  from  its 
active  membership,  committees  to  have 
charge  of  each  breed.  The  chairman 
of  these  will  see  that  his  breed  is  well 
represented  and  that  shipments  to  his 
department  arc  promptly  and  efficiently 
handled,  cooped,  fed  and  shipped,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Superintendent 
R.  B.  Buchannan,  322  So.  Main  Street. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  is  also  Secretary 
of  the  Tri-State  Poultry  Association. 
Write  him  for  premium  list. 


Show  Dates 

OCTOBER. 

Oct.  2-6 — Spokane.  Wash.     Tucker,  Judge: 

J.  G.  Dickson  Secretary. 
Oet   4-7 — Roswoll.  New  Mex.    Eln\°r  Gim- 

lln.  Judge:   R.  h.  St.  John.  Secretary. 
Oct.  4-7— Bowling  Green,  Ky.    I,.  G.  Dun 

kan.  Secretary. 
Oct.  6-13— Puvallun.  Wash.    Tucker,  Judge: 

Fred.  Johnson.  Secretary. 
Oct  0-14 — Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.    John  B. 

MoManus,  Serretary. 
Oct.    10-13— Haeerstown,    Md.     W.  Frank 

Spain-  Secretary. 
Oct.   16-21— Fort  Smith.   Ark.     Glen  Flem- 
ing. Secretary. 
Oct.  10-30—  Pallns.     Texas.      C.     P.  Van 

Winkle,  Superintendent. 
Oct.  17-20— Grenada.   Wis.     J.  M.  Brown. 

Secretary. 

Oct.  24-28— Monroe.  La.     F.  W.  Anderson. 
Secretary. 

Oct.  24-Noy.  2— W.  O.  Taylor.  Secretary. 
Oct.    31-Nnv.    5— Shreveport.     La.      L.  N. 
Brueggerhoff,  Secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 

Now   1-4—  rii'-ngonld.   Ark.     Elmer  Oimlin. 

Judge;   A.  W.  Fligor.  Secretary. 
Nov.  7-8 — Cheshire,  Conn.    Geo.  A.  Tucker. 

Secretary. 

Nov.   9-11— Centralln.    Til      Elmer  GimUn, 

Judge:   D.  jr.  Hubbard,  Secreetary. 
Nov.     13-15— Greenfield.      111.  Heimlich.. 

Judge;  Carrie  Allen.  Secretary. 
Nov    13-1(5— Belton.  Mo.     Southard,  Judge; 

W.  R.  Meador,  Secretary. 
Nov.  13-17— Toronto.  Can.    Tucker,  Judge; 

A.  r.  Westervelt,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18 — Pawnee,     Nehr.  Southard, 

Judge:  A.  P.  Dort,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18 — Lamonte.  Mo.  Southard  Judge; 

I.  S.  Cross,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18 — Texarkana,  Texas.    J.  W.  Mc- 

Guire,  Secretary. 
Nov    10-18—  Ronton,  111.     Heimlich,  Judge; 

W.  A.  McKee,  Secretary. 
Nov.  20-25— Decorah,  Iowa.    Elmer  Oimlin, 

Judge;   E.  J.  SfcHld.ird.  Secretary. 
Nov,   21-22— Thompsonville,    111.  Heimlich, 

Judge:  J.  O.  Sunday,  Secretary. 
Nov.  21-22— Chariton.  Iowa.   Russell,  Judge; 

F.  W.  Trost.  Secretary. 
Nov.    21-24— Clelmrne,     Texas.  Rhodes, 

Judge:  J.  S.  Hoffman.  Secretary. 
Nov.    22-24— Holyoke.     Mass.      Percy  M. 

Alden.  Secretary.  Willimansett,  Mass.  * 
Nov.   22-25—  I  uka.    Miss.     Chas.   I.  Fishel, 

Judge;  C.  p.  Adams,  Secretary. 
Nov.  23-25— Spring  City.  Pa.    Frank  Kline. 

Secretary. 

Nov.  27-29— Puquoin.  111.    Heimlich.  Judge; 

F.  C.  Reiss.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-30 — Savannah.  Ga.     Loring  Brown. 

Judge;  J.  F.  Bernhardt.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-30— Taylorville,   111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  C.  A.  Moxley.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-De".  2--Duquosne.  I'a.    Elmer  Gim- 

lin.  Judge;   S.  E.  Lowry.  Secretary. 
Nov.  27-Dec.  2— Pine  Bluff.   Ark.  Savage 

and    McClave.    Judges;    E.    W.  Phillips, 

Secretary. 

Nov.   27-Dec.   2— St.    Louis.    Mo.  Tucker. 

Brace.    Branch    and  -T.    M".  Campbell. 

Judges:  W.  E.  Way,  Secretary,  care  Mar- 
quette notel. 
Nov.  28-29—  Chitlieothe.  Mo.  Russell,  Judge; 

Lena  F.  Hunt.  Secretary. 
Nov.  28-Dec    1— Manitowoc.  Wis.  Tucker, 

Judge:  A.  P.  Sohenian.  Secretary. 
Nov.  20-Dec.  2— Williamsport.  Pa.    Geo.  P. 

Strvker.  Secretary. 
Nov.   29-Deo.  2— Red   Bank.   N.  J.     F.  H. 

Hodges.  Secretary. 
Nov.  20-Dee.  2— Greenville.  Texas.  Skaggs, 

Judge:  Burt  Stnnp  Secretary. 
Nov    30  Pi-c.   2— Kirksville     Mo.  Russell, 

Judge:  Manville  Carothers.  Secretary. 

DECEMBER. 

Dec.  3-0— Salem.  111.     Ben  Myers,  Judge; 

O.  W.  L"wis.  Secretary. 
Dec.  4-7 — New  London.  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  A.  M.  Cornwell,  Secretary. 


Dee.  4-9— Mt.  Vernon,  111.  Elmer  Gimlin, 
Judge:   A.  R.  Merrill,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-9— Little  Rock,  Ark.  C.  A.  Emry, 
Judge:  J.  V.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-9 — Carey,  Ohio.  Falkner,  Judge; 
Carl  F.  Pffueger,  Secretary. 

Dec.  4-9 — Kewanee,  111.  Pickett,  Judge; 
\V.  T.  Pierce,  Secretary. 

Die.  4  9 — Monroe,  La.  Marshall,  Judge; 
E.  S.  Eby,  Secretary. 

Dec.  5-7 — Tupelo,  Miss.  W.  F.  Jordan,  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec  5-9— Reading,  Pa.  C.  H.  Glase,  Sec- 
retary, 1331  Perkiomeu  St. 

Dec.  5-9— Kingfisher,  Okla.  F.  C.  Brown, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  6-9— Hydro,  Okla.  W.  E.  Gladish, 
Judge;  Lula  G.  Thralls,  Secretary. 

Dec.  6-9— Jacksonville,  111.  Heimlich. 
Judge;   Will.  Thompson.  Secretary. 

Dec.  6-10 — Oconouiowoc,  Wis.  Tucker, 
Judge;  Chas.  Behrend,  Secretary. 

December  7-9 — Coatesville,  Pa.  J.  Walter 
'Haslam,  Secretary. 

Dec  79 — Fairfield.  Iowa.  Russell,  Judge; 
S.  A.  Powers,  Secretary. 

lir.'  7-9 — Glenwood.  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 
Judge;  J.  A.  Kates,  Secretary. 

Dec.  7-10— Medford,  Okla.  ,  C.  L.  Bicker- 
dyke,  Judge. 

Dec.  10-16 — Moline,  111.  Ben  Myers,  Judge; 
Oscar  Hogberg,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-16 — Newton,  Kans.  Heimlich,  Judge; 
E.  R.  Sanner,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-15 — Dowagiac,  Mich.  Tucker, 
Judge;  H.  H.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-15 — Fremont.  Nebr.  Shellabarger, 
Judge:  C.  W.  Mulloy,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-10 — Bristol.  Va.  Elmer  Gimlin. 
Judge;    L.  S.  MeGhee,  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-16— Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Rhodes  and 
Thompson,  Judges;  L.  M.  Cruson,  Secre- 
tary. 

Dec.   11-16— Jeffersonville,     Ohio.      A.  E. 

Moon.  Secretary. 
Dec.    11-1(1 — Meridian,    Miss..     Fred.  Roy 

Ziller,  Secretary. 
Dec.    12-14—  Falls   Church.    Va.  Cornmau, 

Judge;  II.  E.  Demarest.  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-14 — Waterloo,      Iowa.  Russell, 

Judge:  C.  J.  Schenck.  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-15-  Pittsburg,  I'a.  Southard,  Judge; 

P.  J.  Atkins,  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-16 — Shawnee,   Okla.     C.   A.  Emry, 

Judge;  E.  W.  Leitch.  Secretary. 
Dec.    12-1(5— Philadelphia.    Pa.     Henry  D. 

Riley,  President. 
Dec.  12-17— Spokane.  Wash.    H.  J.  Fuller, 

Secretary.  310  Wall  St. 
Dec.     13-1(5— Winchester.     Ky.      Chas.  I. 

Fishel.  Judge;  J.  H.  Newberry,  Secretary. 
Dec.  13-18 — New  Orleans,  La.    R.  E.  Bruce, 

Secretary. 

Dec.  14-15 — McKinney,  Texas  R.  A.  Davis, 
Judge;  O.  E.  Smith.  Secretary. 

Dec.  14-19— Chicago.  III.  Tucker.  Allison, 
Russell,  Shellabarger,  McCord,  Kaves. 
Falkner,  Rickhoff.  Van  Winkle,  Cook  and 
Pickett,  Judges;  Theo.  Hewes,  Secretary, 
Indianapolis. 

Dec.  17-23— Sparta   111.    Ben  Myers.  Judge. 

Dec.  18-22 — Maquoketa,  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 
Judge:  N.  J.  Rankin.  Secretary. 

Dec.  18-23— Sterling.  111.  McClave,  Judge; 
A.  T.  Seovill.  Secretary. 

Dec.  18-23— Salem,  Ohio.  Falkner,  Judge; 
Carrol  Beck,  Secretary. 

Dec.  18-24— Boulder.  Colo.  Southard,  Judge; 
W.  G.  Nelmes,  Secretary. 

Dee.  18-25 — Jennings,  La.  Elmer  Gimlin, 
Judge  G.  A.  Connlev,  Secretary. 

Dee.  19-20— Rushville.  111.  Russell,  Judge; 
A.  H.  Dace,  Secretary. 

Dec.  19-22 — Muskegon,  Mich.  Tucker,  Judge; 

.  P.  M.  Sanson,  Seeretarv. 

Dee.  19-23— New  York.  N.  T.  H.  V.  Craw- 
ford. Secretary.  M'ontclair.  N.  J. 

Dec.  10-23— Pekin.  111.  H.  P.  Smith.  Secre- 
tary. 

Dec.     21-23— Centerville.     Iowa.  Russell. 

Judge;  J.  E.  Butler,  Secretary. 
Dec.   21-23— De    Soto,    Mo.      Zike.  Judge; 

Martin  Mitchell,  Secretary 
Dec.     25-28—  Geneseo.     111.  '  '  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  Phineas  Morrow,  Secretary. 
Dec.    25-30—  Canton,    111.     Russell,  Judge; 

E.  D.  Geiger.  Secretary. 
Dee.  25-30 — Greencastle.      Ind.  Henry 

O'Hair.  Secretary,  Rainbridge.  Ind. 
Dec.  26-29— El  Reno.  Okla.     John  Gililan. 

Secretary. 

Dec.  26-30— Champaign.  111.    Leland,  Judge; 

C.  E.  Cox,  Secretary. 
Dec.     26-30— Dubuoue.     Iowa.  Heimlich, 

Judge:  A.  H.  Lehuhardt,  Secretary. 
Dec.    27-30— Ken  ney.    111.     Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge:   Chas.  A.  Florey.  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Hennepin,     111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  W.  H.  Hammett.  Secretary. 
Dee.     27-30— Vickshurg.      Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  C.  A.  Morse.  Secretary. 
Dec.    29-Jan.    1— Meriden,    Conn.      L.  T. 

Hedeler.  Secretary. 
Dec.    30-,Tan.  5 — Jackson.    Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  W.  O.  Wellman.  Secretary. 

JANUARY. 

Jan.  1-5 — Lansing.  Mich.  Tucker,  Judge; 
J.  A.  Turner.  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-5— Tulsa,  Okla.  J.  W.  Binding.  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5— Enid.  Okla  J.  A.  Taggart, 
Secretary,  Waukomis,  Okla. 

Jan.  1-6 — Young  America.  Ind.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;   A.  D.  Wood.  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-6— Danville.  Ind.  Zike,  Judge;  Mar- 
tin Mitchell,  Secretary. 


Jan.  2-6— Norwalk,  Ohio.    J.  C.  Cliff,  Judge; 

C.  C.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6— Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Lee  Spring. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6 — Coshocton.  Ohio.    Falkner,  Judge; 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Boone,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Pueblo.  Colo.     Heimlich,  Judge; 

Geo.  Loomis,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6 — Rensselaer    Ind.    Pickett,  Judge; 

H.  B.  Murray,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Springfield.   111.     Russell.  Judge: 

Theo.  S.  McCoy.  Secretary. 
Jan.  3-6 — Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.    Russell  and 

Shellabarger,    Judges;    E.    D.  M'onilaw. 

Secretary. 

.Tan.  3-6— Norfolk.  Nebr.  Southard.  Judge: 
H.  B.  Dixon.  Secretary. 

Jan.  5-9 — Mankato.  Minn.  Tucker.  Judge; 
J.  W.  Kollman.  Secretary. 

Jan.  8-12— Steelton  Pa.  J.  Weir  Zimmer- 
man. Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13— Chcrryvale  Kans.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin. Judge:  W.  Clark.  Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13— Muskogee.  Okla.  C.  R.  Rinding. 
Secretary. 

Jan.    K-13— Lebanon.     Ind.      Zike,  Judge; 

Frank  B.  Wooley.  Secretary. 
.Tannarv    8-14— Wankegan.    111.      Robt.  C. 

Connolv.  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-13 — Bo»ton    Mass     W.  B.  Atherton 

Secretary.  30  Broad  St. 
Jan.   0-13— Madison.    Wis.     Tucker.  Judge; 

.Tas   Halnin.  Secretary. 
Jan   0-13— Topekn.  Kans.    Heimlich  Judge: 

Thos.  Owen.  Secretary. 
Jan.       9-13— Wooster    '   Ohio.  Falkner. 

Judge;  Albert  S.  Saner.  Seeretarv. 
Jan.  9-14 — Manning.     Towa.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  H.  C.  Goeteh.  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-14 — Tipton.    Ind.      Pickett,  Judge; 

Hallie  Lane.  Secretary. 
Jan.  10-13 — Beaver.    Pa."     J.    Mays  Ecoff, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  11-13— Henrietta.  N.  C.    O.  R.  Coffield. 

Secretary. 

Jan.  11-lfC-Oshkosb,  Wis.    Tucker,  Judge; 

James  Irvine.  Secretary. 
Jan.  12-14 — Milwaukee.  '  Wis.  Heimlich. 

Judge;  Theo.  Koss.  Secretary. 
Jan.  13-15 — Des    M'oines.    Iowa.  Russell. 

Judge;  E.  C.  Beck,  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-18 — Elyria.    Ohio.      Eugene  Sites. 

Judge;   A.  J.  Laundon.  Secretary. 
.T:m.   1.V19— Galesburg,  111.     Pickett.  Judge; 

F.  J.  Bohl,  Secretary. 

Jan.  15-19 — Michigan  City,  Ind.  Tucker, 
Judge;  John  Friske,  Secretary. 

Jan.  15-20— Walla  Walla.  Wash.  Kline 
Gimlin,  Judge;  R.  C.  McCracken,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  15-20—  Charleston-Kanawha,  W.  Va.  S. 

G.  Case,  Judge;  G.  R.  Edgar,  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-20 — Defiance,  Ohio.  Falkner,  Judge; 

J.  H.  Vincent,  Secretary. 
Jan.   15-21 — Zanesville,   Ohio.     Ben  Myers, 

Judge;  Frank  C.  Clester,  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-19— Washington,    D.    C.     Wm.  C. 

Gray,  Secretary. 
Jan.    16-20 — Kalamazoo.    Mich.  Shellabar 

ger,  Judge;  F.  W.  Hough,  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-20— Terre  Haute,  Ind.    S.  B.  Land, 

Judge;  G.  H.  Tesman,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Blue    Island,    111.  Heimlich', 

Judge;  A.  W.  Doerinan,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20 — Denver.  Colo.     Russell,  Judge; 

F.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20— Grove    City,    Pa.     Chas.  H. 

Dougherty,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Waterbury,    Conn.     G.  Fred. 

Moore,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20 — Port    Huron.    Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  Robt.  Taylor,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-22— Fort  Wayne.  Ind.    J.  C.  Howen 

stein,  Secretary. 
Jan.   17-23— Marietta,    Ohio.     Zikfe,  Judge; 

F.  C.  Snodgrass,  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27- -Blaokfoot,  Idaho.  '  Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;  S.  B.  W.'llis,  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— Cleveland,     Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge;  J.  T.  Conkey.  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— DeKalb,     111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  Wm.  W.  Hyde,  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27— Louisville,  Ky.    Chas.  A.  Hess, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  22-27— Racine,   Wis.     Russell,  Judge; 

D.  J.  Kennedy.  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-28— Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Tucker,  Judge; 

S.  A.  Merkley,  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-28— Sheridan,    Ind.      Ben  Myers, 

Judge;  G.  R.  McMurty,  Secretary. 
Jan.  24-26 — Evansville,  111.  Heimlich.  Judge; 

J.  E.  McClarey,  Secretary. 
Jan.  25-31— Detroit,  Mich.    Tucker,  Judge; 

J.  A.  Turner,  Secretary. 
Jan.  25-Feb.  1— Lafayette,  Ind.  Zike,  Judge; 

S.  C.  Marks.  Secretary. 
Jan.   27-29— St.    Charles,   Iowa.  Heimlich. 

Judge;  J.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  3—  Sparta,  Wis.    Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge;    J.  L.  Herbst,  Secretary. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  3— Mitchell.  S.  Dak.  Russell, 

Judge;  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Secretin}-. 
Jan.    30-Feb.  4 — Duluth.    Minn.  Tucker. 

Judge;  H.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

FEBRUARY. 

Feb.  5-10 — Hastings.  Mich.  Elmer  Gitalin, 
Tndge;  Thos.  E.  Waters.  Secretary. 

Feb.  14-18—  Saginaw,  Mich.  Elmer  Gimlin, 
Judge;   F.  Plumb.  Jr..  Secretary, 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times     2.00 

Six  times    4-°° 

One  year    7-00 


UAltltKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.-  A 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  V\  . 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md,  

BARRED  ROCKS.  COCKERELS  AND 
Pullets  of  the  highest  qual.ity,  m  both 
matings.  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Write 
your  "wants.  A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen 
Rock,  Pa. 


BUFF  ROCKS — PRIZE  WINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicUs. 
Arthur  Tnvlor,  Washington,  N.  J..  Box  B. 


LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YOUNG'S 
Strain.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  production, 
combined  with  exhibition  qualities.  15 
eggs,  $1.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Paul 
S.  Patterson,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


liUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
V   H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


HOSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— W1N- 
ncrs  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
FisU.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  .strain.  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Five  hundred 
chickens  and  two  breeding  pens  for  sale. 
Holiday  Heights  Poultry  Farm,  F.  Christ-, 
man.  Prop.,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES,  COCK- 
erels  and  Pullets,  bred  from  my  prize 
winners  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Describe  your  want;  I  will  make  price 
right.    T.  K.  McDowell,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


COLUMBIAN  .  WYANDOTTES— ARNOLD 
Stalin.  Wyandotte  shape,  well  marked, 
vigorous  good  size  and  a  prize  winning 
strain.  Eggs  $1  per  setting.  F.  H.  Yar- 
itall,  Pottstown,  Pa: 

WHITE  AND  BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 
Cockerels.  Trios  and  Pens.  Heavy  laying 
strains  uiv  specialty.  Wild  Turkeys. 
Guineas.  Ducks.  Al  stock.  Bertha  M. 
Tyson.  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


MINORCAS 


SHENK'S  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.    100  good  hens  for  sale. 

•  Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


ORPINGTONS 


WILLIAM  COOK.  &  SONS,  BOX  C, 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey.  For  the  be?  t 
Orpingtons,  all  varieties,  send  to  their 
originators.    Catalogue  free. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laying  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk.  Luray,  Va. 


ANCONAS  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY. 
Yearling  and  young  stock  for  sale,  from 
prize-winning  birds  of  the  best  laying 
strain.    G.  H.  Hubbard,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


GAMES 


SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lay  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
30,  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  lie 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


RARE  RARGA1N  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Sea  bright.  Buff  and  Black  Cochin. 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co.,  Schoharie.  N.  V. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Tort  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese. 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas.  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan. 
Wis.  ;  

MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  HIGH- 
Class,  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pyle  Games,  Rose  Comb  Blacks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


DTJCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SC1ENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  e'.'gs,  $2:  24, 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns.  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  L. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
Fox  Hounds  and  Broke  Coon,  Opossum 
and  Skunk  Dogs,  Deer  and  Bear  Dogs: 
and  young  stock  and  pet  stock;  Pigeons, 
Rabbits  and  Ferrets.  Free  price  list. 
Brown  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards.  45c;  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25;  1,000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester.  Iowa. 


PRINTING  FOR  POULTRY  MEN — HIGH 
grade  work  at  reasonable  prices.  If  you 
want  cheap,  trashy  printing  don't  write. 
Samples  for  stamp.  Victor  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED— 5.000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5.000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS.  TWELVE  CENTS  UP, 
from  prize  winning  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  We  produce  our 
own  eggs.  Visitors  welcome.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Peerless  Poultry  Farm, 
Kenton.  Ohio. 


LEG  BANDS 


USE  PAIR'S  ALUMINUM  BANDS  FOR 
marking  poultry  and  pigeons.  Sample 
dozen,  open  bands,  mailed  for  one  dime. 
Mention  variety  yon  breed.  Bair,  "The 
Band  Man,"  26  Twilight  Yards,  Hanover, 
Pa. 


I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED  ! 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers  ] 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers.  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS.     PEA     FOWL,  SWAN. 

Pekin  Ducks.    Embden   Geese,  Egyptian 

Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 

acres.  Golden   West  Waterford  Ranch. 

.Toliet,  111. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown.  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians.  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced.  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d.  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
I'.ethesda.  Md. 


EGGS,  CHICKS.  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown. 
Route  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


00  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book, 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 


LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl.  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents:  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


GEO.  ENTY  PAYS  EXPRESS— $2  PER 
setting.  American  Dominiques,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  White,  Silver, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Bronze  turkeys. 
$4  doz.    Berkshire  pigs.    Mosgrove,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDERS— SEND  50 
cents  for  National  Barred  Rock  Journal, 
the  only  monthly  magazine  issued  wholly 
in  the  'interests  of  the  Grand  Old  Breed. 
Also  the  logical  advertising  medium  for 
Barred  Rock  breeders.  W.  L.  Robinson, 
Pub.,  Union  City,  Mich. 


WYANDOTTES.  B.  P.  ROCKS,  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Cockerels  only.  All  from 
best  known  breeders'  stock,  $2.50,  $3.50 
to  $5.  Selected.  Change  blood  now. 
River  View  Poultry  Farm.  Box  271,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


With  the  H.en  Fakers 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Dispatch  to  Philadel- 
phia Record. 
For  David  Long,  a  tenant  on  the  B. 
H.  Brunner  farm,  from  a  setting  of 
eggs  one  fowl  was  produced  which  was 
"a  combination  of  chicken,  turkey,  and 
guinea  hen. 

It  has  the  shape  of  a  turkey,  head 
and  body  of  the  guinea,  and  the  mark- 
ings of  a  Plymouth  Rock  chicken.  It 
makes  the  noise  of  a  guinea. 


Sharon   (Pa.)  Dispatch   to   the  New 
York  Press. 

After  much  conflicting  testimony . 
had  been  given  by  two  neighbors  who 
claimed  the  ownership  of  a  hen,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Burnside  took  the 
hen  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
houses  of  the  contesting  parties  and 
turned  her  loose. 

The  hen  crawled  through  a  hole  in 
the  fence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Romanick  and 
Justice  Burnside  put  the  costs  of  the 
case  on  Michael  Fisher,  who  had 
claimed  the  hen. 


Allentown  (Pa.)  Dispatch  to  Philadel- 
phia Record. 
A.  O.  Dietz,  proprietor  of  the  Hill- 
side farm,  at  Limeport.  has  a  turkey 
gobbler  that  last  month  began  to  chase 
the  barnyard  hens  from  their  nests 
and  sit  on  them  himself.    To'  satisfy 


the  gobbler  Dietz  made  a  comfortable 
nest  and  put  him  on  a  setting  of  27 
chicken  eggs.  This  week  he  hatched 
out  22  chickens  and  is  proudly  strutting 
about  with  them,  "mothering"  them 
as  carefully  as  any  hen  possibly  could. 


Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph. 

Mrs.  Richard  Montgomery,  of  West 
Ash  street,  tells  quite  an  interesting 
chicken  story.  One  day  this  week  the 
craw  of  one  of  her  chickens  became 
stopped  up.  The  chicken  became  very 
sick  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  it 
must  die.  Mrs.  Montgomery  used  the 
last  resort  and  cut  open  the  craw  and 
cleaned  it  out.  The  chicken  imme- 
diately began  to  show  improvement 
and  the  second  day  after  the  opera- 
tion it  laid  an  egg.  Trying  to  com- 
pete with  herself  or  to  celebrate  over 
her  quick  recovery  she  laid  a  double 
yolked  egg  on  the  following  day. 


Bonner  Springs  (Kans.)  Dispatch  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Mrs.  Mollie  Gordon,  of  this  place,  Is 
the  possessor  of  a  novel  souvenir  of 
the  present  hot  weather.  It  is  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicken  hatched  by  the 
heat  on  a  shelf  in  her  pantry.  Mrs. 
Gordon  keeps  a  supply  of  eggs  for  cook- 
ing on  one  of  her  shelves.  The  egg 
was  pushed  back  and  had  probably 
been  overlooked  for  several  weeks. 
Mrs.  Gordon  heard  a  chicken  peeping. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  pantry. 
An  egg  with  the  shell  cracked  open 
in  one  place  and  a  chicken's  bill  stick- 
ing out  was  found  there.  Mrs.  Gordon 
wrapped  the  egg  in  flannel  and  laid 
it  in  the  sun,  where  it  hatched  out  in 
a  few  hours.  The  chicken  is  doing 
well,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  says  she  is  goiijg 
to  keep  it  as  long  as  it  lives  as  a  sou- 
venir of  the  hot  summer  of  1911. 


West  Orange  (N.  J.)  Dispatch  to  New 
York  Times. 

In  the  last  two  months  Harry  Vin- 
cent, a  farmer  living  on  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Way,  in  Pleasantdale,  between  the 
first  and  second  mountains,  has  missed 
30  ducks  and  a  dozen  ducklings.  He 
set  traps  for  raccoons,  foxes  and  pos- 
sum, believing  that  these  animals  were 
carrying  them  away,  and  remained  up 
several  nights  with  a  shotgun,  hoping 
to  capture  the  thief,  but  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful. 

The  other  morning  while  watching 
his  ducks  on  a  lake  near  his  house  he 
saw  one  struggle  for  a  moment  and 
finally  disappear  under  the  water.  The 
other  ducks  swam  hastily  to  shore. 
Vincent  rowed  to  the  spot,  but  could 
not  discover  what  had  caused  the  duck 
to  disappear.  Rowing  ashore  he  saw 
on  a  rocky  ledge  a  huge  turtle 
dragging  the  duck  along  by  its  leg. 
Vincent  summoned  several  farmhands, 
and  armed  with  clubs  and  a  shotgun 
they  set  out  to  find  the  thief.  They 
killed  it  and  found  it  weighed  47 
pounds.  An  investigation  revealed  its 
hiding  place,  in  which  were  the 
feathers  of  the  lost  fowl. 


Associated  Press-  Dispatch. 

The  White  Leghorn  hen  owned  by 
John  Grohan,  of  Glenville,  N.  Y.,  which 
recently  helped  him  build  a  chicken 
coop  by  holding  nails  in  its  beak,  after 
he  had  smashed  his  finger,  has  learned 
a  new  trick.  When  Grohan  gets  home 
after  his  day's  work  he  is  very  fond  of 
sitting  on  the  porch  and  enjoying  his 
pipe.  When  he  sits  in  his  easy  chair 
it  is  a  signal  for  the  hen  to  go  into 
the  house,  get  his  bag  of  tobacco  and 
pipe  and  take  them  to  him.  After 
Grohan  has  filled  his  pipe  he  puts  a 
match  in  the  hen's  beak  and  she 
scratches  it  across  the  floor,  and  then 
he  lights  his  pipe.  Grohan  expects  to 
teach  the  hen  to  put  out  the  match. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  BANTAMS 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


*5 


The  Feather 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
land  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  rtne 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  lor  4  cents. 
C.  M.  ATVVOOD         BOX  K-35        DUNDEE,  MINN. 

MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
many  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303  ,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


|§  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Is  a  solid,  fair 
ami  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish a  brand  new,  well  made 
ami  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator eomplete.  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  115.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  thai  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min. 
ute,  hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that !  The  bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  improvements. 
Gears  run  in  anti -friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtain  our 
S15.95  proposition.  Out  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
rill  astonish  you.  Our  own 
ee  protects  you  on  every 
. ,  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  Kit 
our  steal  offer  anil  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. bainbVioge.'n.y. 


erous  terms  of  purchase 

(manufacturer's)  guara 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


^"TT  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^J)  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 

X"TT  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
^JJ_  sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


SQUAB 


1910 


Mated  pair 

kissing. — 
Eggs  1 1 
squabs  in 
4  weeks. 

book  now  303  pages,  114  it 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  Xattvnal  Squab  Maga 
mine  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  nut  handsome 
1910  Free  Book,  how  to 
make  money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 
IT'S  GREAT    Wc  take 


>-•••••© 


EGGS  TO  HATCH 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  Fine  Barred  Rock 
chix  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  your  poultry  yard;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.   Free  Circular. 
POULTRY  COMPANY 
3074  Webster  Avenue  "W"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Without  danger  — No  odors  — Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
443  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


iATENTS  S 

K1ZKS  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  New  lists  of  in- 
ventions needed  and  possihle  buyers.  "Hints  to 
inventors."  "Why  some  Inventors  fail."  Hook  on 
patents.  Send  us  rough  Sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  Patent  Office  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  bad  full  charge 
■i"  I  .  S,  Patenl  Office.  GREELEY  &  MoINTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 

!™5!5^  Co.tsNo  1 
N 

ii  i 

:.  Mai 

ouble  ealvanized,   II nil 
frn„f  ,vi,es.     No   top  c 
bottom  boards   and  le 
than  halfthepostsrequlx 
tick  Tight  -  Bottom  irlrw 
nly   1  inch  apart.  We 
lave    x6o    styles,  also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 
We  can  save  you  money 
Send  for  Catalog. 
The  limn n  1  ence&Wire  Co. 
Dept.  26       Cleveland,  O. 

CESESagjSSEE 

BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    ties  in  Season- 

$2  and  $3  per  15 


FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE   MEMBER   OF  A     P.  A 


Li. 


Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $100  per  100,  20c  per 
open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30e  per  dozen  for  seamless  bands.  New  illustrated 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE. 

"The  Band  Mart" 


BAIR 

16  Twilight  Yards 


Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 
R.  L.  BLANTON  ''Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


E 

i 

Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY    T.   F.    McGREW    AND    GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


|HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  p  ice  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  III. 

We  congratulate  vou  on  the  high  cuality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
(hat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  Illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  — Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

INCORPORATED 
National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever    Produced,    Living  or  Deaa. 


99  SET  THE  SEAL 


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 


E.  B. 


S 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  pieserited  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels;  Sterling 
Silver  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  orfemale  any  variety ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  final  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.   All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  one  of  the  wondtrs  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  Barring.  My  three  First  Prize  Males 'stood  out  like  Stars.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  Is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records— an  achieve- 
ment far  and  beyond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  brefuer  sine  e 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  bv  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Sloo  Challenge  Trophy  ai.a  the  Sloo 
Association  Cup. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "RiDglet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  I»t,  2d,  3d,  4ih  and  fith  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled 

Richly  illus- 


j.,. ......         ...  -■  - ■- .  — i   >  

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale:  elegant  hens' and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition 
trated  60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 

Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Hatings  after  January  !5.  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


$f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


Greider's  Poultry 

Setter,  Bigget  | 
lhan  ever 


200 

SPACES, 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  full  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,   Price,  10  cents. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  101 ,  Kheems,  Pa. 


03T"  Prices  Reduced  For  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  sol  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
month  Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  nne 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeve  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ( The  Perfect  Chirk  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County.  MO. 


THESE 


After  Your  Patience  Has  Been  Exhausted,  and  All  Hope  Seems  to  be  Lost,  then  Look  into 
the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  and  Give  them  a  Trial.     These  Remedies  Are  Made  to 
Core  the  Diseases  and  Complaints  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Some  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies 

SANOGERM 

A  Stainless  and  Successful  Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermin- 
ator.  Sample  Size,  25c.   Regular  Size,  50c.   Large  Size,  $1.00 
Freight  or  Express 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  LICE  POWDER 

Regular  Size,  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOLDEN  EGG  TONIC 

Regular  Size,  50c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  EGG-A  DAY  CONDITION  POWDER 

Sample  Size,  10c.  By  Mail,  15c.  Regular  Size,  25c.  By  Mail,  45c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIPHTHERIA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHOLERA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GAPE  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  SCALY-LEG  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOING-LIGHT  REMEDY 

Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHICKEN  POX  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIARRHOEA  REMEDY 

Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  HEAD  LICE  OINTMENT 
Regular  Size,  10c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  STOCK  CONDITION  POWDER 
Regular  Size.  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 


EALTH  means  Success 
and  the  success  of  the 
Poultry  business  de- 
pends entirely  upon 
the  ability  of  those  en- 
engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry to  keep  their  birds  free  from 
disease.  A  healthy  fowl  will  be  a 
producer  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
its  owner.  More  failures  in  the 
Poultry  business  are  traceable  to 
disease  than  to  any  other  source,  and 
the  Poultryman  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  prevention,  and  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  fowls  is  well  equipped  for 
success.  Poultry  are  not  liable  to  a 
great  many  diseases,  but  such  as 
they  do  have  need  careful  and  con- 
sistent treatment.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  Poultry  are  preventable. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  the  Successful  Poultry 
Remedies,  and  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in  stock  send  direct 
to  us  and  we  will  promptly  supply  your  wants. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  AND  DEALERS.  WRITE 
FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  OUR 
FREE  BOOKLET  "POULTRY  DIS- 
EASES  AND   THEIR  REMEDIES" 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY    REMEDY  CO. 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  prrowinprand  henslay 
ing  by  ridding  them  of  Hue  aud  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.   Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
send  direct.   Send  2-eent  stamp  for 
booklet  "Practical  Poultry  Feeding." 
K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
338 Traders  Building,         Chicago,  III* 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  16c  i  25— 25c ;  60— 10c ;  100— 76a 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Bo»  54,  FreaDort,  f" 


The  Famous  Belkvue  Wyan- 
dottes  are  Champion  Layeis 

Our  Columbians  la»t  year  gave  a 
pen  average  <  f  153  eggs  per  hen  fur 
the  year,  Individual  specimens  run- 
ning as  high  as  218  and  222  eggs  each. 
Stock  for  sale  at,  Cockerels,  $3  to  $5 
each;  hens  and  pullets  at  $2  50  to  $3 
each. 

Our  White  Wyandottes  not  only 
produced  200-egg  layers,  but  we  have 
testimonials  from  customers  report- 
ing records  as  high  as  216,  221  and  248 
eggs  for  individual  pullets  hatched 
from  our  eggs.  Stock  for  sale  at  $2,  $3 
and  $5  each  for  males;  and  $2, $2.50  and 
$3  for  females.  ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

BELLEVUE  POULTRY  FARM 
Ha  mm  on  tort      -      New  Jersey 


r    Simple,  self-regulatinR,  complete. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  everyhatchabla» 
r'  egg.    Sold  on  40  days  trial  vith  money 
i        back  in  case  of  failure.   150,000  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We '11  sen  J 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  *' Making  Money  th  3 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Chicksfrora  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBAIOR  CO.,  515  W,  tuclld  Avenut),  Sorlnglisid,  OtuV. 
Builders  ol  Buokeye  Portable  Poultry  House* 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  Vou  Can  Build  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

[VI i'.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
T12  Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Call  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


The  Only  Cutter  ^Eve/:y  p°u'tryman, 

J  knows  that  feeding  cut 

Inattuts  Bone  & •«= » bone,uis 'het onl,y 

*           ^   ,       "    .  certain  method  of  get- 

ACrOSS  the  drain,  ting  lots  of  eggs.  Bone 

/1U,,M  "lK  «•<""•  mt  across  the  grain  has 

far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 


cutter 


Try  One 
FREE 


O  r 

=  money  re- 
r^J  funded. 
Sent  on  10 
days'  free  trial.  11 
sizes.  Many  new  im- 
provements. Write 
for  free  catalogue. 

STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milfqro,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.   Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 

T12  TWELFTH  ST.  N.  W..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  for  the  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grinding  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1,000  head 
to  select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White 
and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White 
Turkeys,  Big  Toulouse  Geese,  Embden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large 
Pekin,  Rouen  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  Valuable 
catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts, 
2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  price  won  by  our  birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and 
Akron  shows,  January  Sth  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits  at  the  same  time 
and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.  CHAS.  McCLAVE.  Box  100,  New  London, 
Ohio. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


BROODER 

1 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

J.  A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.    Three  life 

iU5*~  principles  found  in  no  other:    Warmth  by  Conduction;  Ven- 
tilation by  Induction;  Non-Piling-up  by  Constmctlon.  Brood- 
ers for  orchard  aud  field  ami  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 
stant use  in  box  or  shed.     Not  playthings  or  dollar 
Systems  11  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.   Practical  and  successful.    Double  tops,  triple  fi 
many  other  great  improvements.     Need  little  attention.    Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man 
farmer.    Given  a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Fr 


rs  and 
id  the 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY.  COLFAX,  IOWA. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  Special  Offer  to  the  readers 
of  The  Feather.  To  everyone  sending  in  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Feather,  we  will  present  a  copy  of  any  one  book  of 
The  Feather  l  ibrary,  of  your  own  selection.  Renewals  will  be  received 
as  new  subscriptions.  This  offer  enables  you  to  double  the  value  of 
your  money,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through  us.  Send  your  order  in 
now.    Make  all  remittances  payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

National  Bank  of  Washington  Building.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  FEATHER  LIBRARY 

The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestiou,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Mvra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production,  "Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation.  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,"  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, The  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  The  Embrvo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,  the  proper  housing 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc..  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  volume. 
Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  aud  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  bv  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  Of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management,  The  Egg,  Incubation.  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs.  House  Building,  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing.  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class.  Asiatic 
Class.  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs," 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock,  Distinguishing  Sex, 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure,  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement, Dressing  Squabs  for  Market,  Shipping  and  Selling.  Diseases  of  Pigeons. 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way.  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents:  Cloth  $1.00 
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PEDIGREED  POULTRY 


By  J.  A.  BICKERDIKE 


I  recently  observed  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  progress— an  old  gentle- 
man of  94  years  standing  beside  his 
new  automobile  with  one  hand  resting 
proudly  on  his  car,  while  in  his  other 
hand  he  held  an  old  ox-yoke.  Doubt- 
less this  same  ox-yoke  had  served  him 
well  in  his  younger  days  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  his  prosperity  which 
now  enables  him  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  labors  and  in  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times  by  traveling  in  an  auto 
rather  than  in  the  ox  cart. 

There  is  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
above  illustration.  The  ox-yoke  was 
a  necessity  and  a  money-maker  in  the 
days  gone  by,  but  he  who  would  still 
remain  in  the  old  rut  of  the  ox-cart 
in  this  age  of  progress  will  never  at- 
tain to  the  better  means  of  travel  in 
the  auto-car.  We  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  successes  of  yesterday 
but  must  continually  reach  out  for  bet- 
ter methods  and  greater  achievements. 

We  see  all  around  us  this  spirit  of 
progress,  of  achievement.  "Darius 
Green  and  His  Flying  Machine"  is  no 
longer  a  joke.  One  hundred  miles  per 
hour  railroading  is  a  reality.  We  com- 
municate with  one  another  through 
space  around  the  globe.  The  achieve- 
ments of  progress  on  land  and  sea  are 
truly  marvelous.  Our  fertile  plains 
and  valleys  are,  under  human  skill, 
bringing  forth  greater  crops  each 
year.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  single 
acre  produced  in  one  year  a  crop  of 
strawberries  which  sold  for  $1,500,  and 
our  soil  is  producing  in  fruit  and 
truck  yearly  crops  selling  at  thousands 
of  dollars  per  acre.  Farm  crops  are 
selling  at  prices  that  exceed  $100  per 
acre  each  year,  and  we  see  literally 
not  "two"  but  "many"  "blades  of  grass 
now  growing  where  one  grew  before," 
till  the  market  value  of  farm  lands 
has  soared  to  unheard-of  prices  and 
is  still  advancing.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  farm  lands 
of  our  country  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  in  the  last  decade. 
And  an  example  of  the  development 
of  live  stock  is  seen  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow,  Colantha  4th's  Johannah, 
who  produced  27,432  pounds  of  milk 
and  1.1G4  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 
Truly  we  are  living  in  a  land  that 
flows  with  milk  and  honey. 

But  with  all  this  increased  produc- 
tion, the  greatest  problem  before  this 
nation  is  to  feed  her  people.  With  our 
rapid  increase  in  population,  including 
a  million  immigrants  each  year,  it  is 
no  wonder  we  hear  much  of  the  "high 
cost  of  living."  With  the  producer  re- 
ceiving $20  per  ton  for  hay,  11  cents 
per  pound  for  hogs,  75  cents  per 
bushel  for  corn,  10  cents  per  quart  for 
milk,  30  cents  per  pound  for  butter, 
etc.,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
production of  food  stuffs.  In  fact,  the 
producer  of  food  stuffs  is  the  most  pros- 
perous and  independent  of  all  classes. 
The  great  number  of  farmers  who  are 
purchasing  automobiles  is  one  evi- 
dence of  that  fact. 

As  a  producer  of  food  the  American 
hen  ranks  first.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  egg  or  the  meat  of  the 
barnyard  fowl.  She  produces  a  bil- 
lion-dollar crop  yearly.  Neither  have 
we  been  behind  in  making  progress 
wi.th  our  feathered  friends.  The  hen 
is  becoming  common  who  produces 
200,  240  and  even  250  eggs  per  year. 
Sixty  hens  on  a  city  lot  40  feet  square 
have  produced  $1,500  in  ten  months. 
An  egg  farm  in  the  New  Jersey  Pine 
Belt  is  producing  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
eggs  per  year.    A  flock  of  nearly  2,000 


chickens  in  a  western  State  netted 
more  than  $11  per  head  in  12  months' 
time.  Such  instances  could  be  multi- 
plied many  times  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  but  when  we  consider  the 
average  hen  we  have  not  yet  started 
to  make  progress.  Statistics  tell  us 
that  the  American  hen,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing 150  to  200  eggs  per  year,  aver- 
ages only  09  eggs  in  the  year.  And 
the  poultry  packer  tells  us  that  in- 
stead of  the  hen  weighing  7  or  9 
pounds  it  is  the  exception  to  find  them 
going  to  market  larger  than  4  or  5 
pounds.  If  right  methods  will  pro- 
duce the  $1,500  acre  of  strawberries 
and  the  27,432  pounds  of  milk  from 
one  cow,  right  methods  and  right 
breeding  will  also  produce  the  200-egg 
hen  and  the  9-pound  hen.  And  if  this 
could  be  accomplished  next  year,  Uncle 
Sam's  poultry  crop,  instead  of  being 
a  billion-dollar  crop  would  exceed  two 
billions — a  neat  sum  to  place  in  the 
pockets  of  the  poultry  people. 

The  thing  that  makes  most  for  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  all  our 
domestic  animals  is  right  breeding 
and  strong  ancestry.  That  "like  pro- 
duces like"  in  the  breeding  of  live 
stock  is  an  undisputed  fact.  Breeders 
of  poultry  are  realizing  this  fact  and 
many  of  the  foremost  breeders  are 
now  pedigree-breeding,  that  is,  tracing 
and  recording  the  sire  and  dam  of 
each  fowl  produced,  just  as  do  the 
breeders  of  horses,  sheep,  cattle  and 
all  other  stock.  This  method  of  breed- 
ing is  carried  out  by  the  use  of  trap 
nests  in  the  breeding  yards,  which 
identifies  the  eggs  laid  by  each  hen — 
each  hen's  eggs  kept  separate  from  all 
other  eggs  when  hatching — and  each 
hen's  chicks  given  a  distinct  foot- 
mark by  which  they  are  identified 
when  grown.  Only  one  male  bird 
must  be  kept  in  each  breeding  yard. 
Each  breeding  bird  is  known  by  name 
and  number  (on  leg  band)  and  the 
individual  ancestry  is  thus  recorded 
for  each  succeeding  generation. 

"Does  it  pay?"  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  must  be  answered  by  re- 
sults. It  evidently  pays  to  pedigree 
all  other  live  stock,  or  the  breeders  of 
horses  and  cattle  would  not  pay  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
in  registration  fees.  True,  it  means 
more  work  to  trap-nest — to  keep  sepa- 
rate each  hen's  eggs  and  chicks  and 
to  mark  each  chick  when  hatched.  On 
the  farm  of  the  writer  the  extra  cost 
of  pedigree  breeding  is  about  10  cents 
per  head  for-  each  chick  produced. 
This  extra  cost  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  results.  More  real  progress  can 
be  made  in  building  up  the  size,  vigor 
— the  fancy  as  well  as  the  utility 
qualities — in  five  years  of  intelligent, 
systematic,  pedigree-breeding  than  in 
twenty  years  of  the  hit-and-miss, 
going-it-blind,  promiscuous  breeding. 

It  pays  the  man  who  produces  and 
sells  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  Our 
entire  1910  crop  of  the  Bickerdike  Ped- 
igreed White  Plymouth  Rocks  was 
sold  for  breeding  purposes  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  more  than  $4.50  per  head 
and  the  demand  was  such  that  our 
1911  crop  is  increased  to  more  than 
three  times  our  1910  crop.  The  de- 
mand for  pedigreed  fowls  of  all  breeds 
and  varieties  far  exceeds  the  supply 
and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

It  also  pays  the  man  who  needs  new 
blood  in  his  flock  to  secure  pedigreed 
birds.  More  depends  on  the  ancestry 
of  the  bird  you  breed  from  than  on 
his  individuality.  He  may  be  a  very 
promising  bird  in  appearance  and  an 


utter  failure  in  what  he  produces.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  a  strong  an- 
cestry, he  will  produce  often  better 
quality  than  himself.  In  our  exhibit 
of  Pedigreed  White  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
the  Missouri  State  Fair,  October,  1910, 
our  first,  second  and  third  pullets 
were  full  sisters,  granddaughters  of 
"Queen  of  Illinois."  First  pullet  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  1907.  The  sire 
of  these  three  pullets  was  out  of  a 
240-egg  hen,  and  a  full  brother  to 
"Springfield  Chief,"  first  cock  at  Illinois 
State  Fair,  1907.  Again,  six  of  the 
eight  pullets  comprising  the  first  and 
second  pens  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair 
last  fall  were  full  sisters  sired  by 
"Prince  Junior,"  a  blue  ribbon  winner 
at  Decatur,  111.;  Illinois  State  Show, 
Central  Illinois  Show  and  Missouri 
State  Show.  He  is  a  full  brother  to 
"Queen  of  Illinois,"  mentioned  above, 
and  is  also  sire  of  "Illinois  Chief," 
winner  of  Spratts  cup  at  the  great  St. 
Louis  Missouri  State  Show,  December, 
1909,  for  the  best  cockerel  in  the  show, 
all  varieties  competing  and  5,500  birds 
in  the  show.  These  six  pullets  are 
granddaughters  of  "Lillian,"  first  hen 
at  Illinois  State  Fair,  1909.  I  mention 
this  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
value  of  pedigree-breeding.  It  pays  to 
know  what  is  back  of  the  bird  from 
which  you  breed. 

It  pays  the  man  who  is  just  starting 
with  poultry  to  start  right — with  pedi 
greed  stock.  Life  is  too  short  to  spend 
it  making  the  same  mistakes  and  solv- 
ing the  same  problems  that  others 
have  already  mastered,  when  for  a 
trifle  more  in  the  first  cost,  you  can 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  experiences 
and  the  achievements  of  others  and 
start  from  the  heights  that  others  have 
already  attained. 


Feeding  Molting  Hens 

I  have  found  linseed  meal  a  cheap 
and  nutritious  poultry  food.  I  feed  it 
the  year  around,  but  consider  it  espe- 
cially important  during  the  molting 
period.  Its  analysis  is  nearly  that  of 
meat,  31%  protein  and  3%  fat.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  it  greatly  assists  drop- 
ping of  the  old  feathers  and  growing 
of  the  new.  At  all  seasons  it  acts  as 
a  bracing  tonic. 

It  should  not  be  fed  too  strongly,  as 
it  is  of  a  very  fattening  nature.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  young  stock  an 
over  amount  is  liable  to  bring  on 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  If  properly 
fed  it  regulates  the  bowels,  and  thus 
keeps  the  fowls  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

I  feed  it  in  a  morning  mash  in  the 
proportion  of  five  pounds  to  every  100 
pounds  of  ground  grain  and  meat,  the 
meat  being  17%.  I  find  no  trouble  in 
carrying  hens  that  have  been  fed  and 
cared  for  properly  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  quickly  and  safely  through 
the  molting  period.  I  use  only  good, 
clean,  sound  grain,  mostly  oats  and 
wheat  supplemented  with  barley,  corn 
and  buckwheat. 

The  morning  mash  is  moistened 
with  skim  milk,  and  as  much  fed  as 
will  be  cleaned  up  in  15  or  20  minutes. 
If  any  remains  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  is  at  once  removed.  Before  the 
noon  grain  a  feed  of  grain  stuff  is 
given.  Cabbage,  beets,  turnips  and 
mangels  supply  this  in  winter;  in 
summer  kale  and  green  clover  chopped 
fine. 

The  first  drink  of  the  day  is  of 
fresh  skim  milk.  The  rest  of  the  day 
fresh  clean  water  is  given.  The  lin- 
seed meal  and  green  foods  improve 
and  keep  in  order  the  digestive  organs, 
thus  allowing  the  fowls  to  assimilate 
more  of  the  heavy  foods  so  essential 
to  a  large  egg  production. — Farm  and 
Home. 


The  Tiggtown  Fair 

Here  comes  oV  Aunt  Samanlhy, 
With  crazy  quilt  and  jam, 

To  put  on  exhibition, 

Along  with  Hiram's  ham. 


And  there  goes  Rachael  Bennett, 
Her  face  long-drawn  with  cares; 

She  never  misses  funerals 
Nor  autumn  county  fairs. 

But  over  yonder,  hidin', 

The  township  damosel, 
Is  my  own  dear  Mirandy, 

Known  as  the  Tiggtown  belle. 

There  may  be  prize  potatoes, 
And  sugar  beets  that's  sweet, 

And  Jersey  calves  with  pedigrees 
That's  mighty  hard  to  beat. 

Yet  the  one  blue-ribbon  beauty 

Within  this  bailiwick, 
Is  Mirandy,  she's  a  dandy 

Speckled  pullet,  fat  and  slick. 

C.  A.  Brewton. 

USE  REEVE'S  NAIURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
chick.    Ask  yo'ir  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sanogerm 

is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

S  anogcrm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  .the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

S  anogcrm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

S  anogcrm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 


Send  25 


CEN  TS  for  a  trial  bot- 
tle  of  SANOGERM, 

which  will  make  2  gallons  of  disin- 
fectant^and  be  convinced  as  to  its 
merits  Liberal  terms  to  agents  and 
dealers.  Address 

The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


I         ^       jj^^^ -f- V"\  r^-y  America's  Greatest  Publication 

i  I1C      1?  C<lLlier  Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


TIMELY  TOPICS 

(By  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa.) 


In  the  Inland  Poultry  Journal  Theo. 
Hewes  says,  "This  company  has  sold 
something  like  500  Standards  in  the 
past  six  months,  and  aside  from  one 
mutilated  copy  mailed  out  through 
error  not  a  single  copy  has  been  re- 
turned, nor  has  there  been  any  serious 
complaints  from  any  purchasers. 
Then  why  all  this  noise  and  hubbub 
about  the  obsolete  books?  Let  well 
enough  alone  if  the  breeders  are  satis- 
fled  with  it  (and  they  are  the  ones  to 
judge).  Let  the  next  edition  come  at 
once  and  devote  our  energy  now  to  a 
better  Standard  for  1915." 

Mr.  Hewes'  experience  does  not  cor- 
respond with  other  editors  when  it 
comes  to  complaints.  Curtis  has  him 
"skinned  a  mile."  It  is  true  that  the 
book  is  not  all  bad.  Not  by 
any  means.  The  larger  part  of 
the  new  Standard  is  all  right,  but 
there  are  some  grave  mistakes — some 
mistakes  that  are  very  noticeable  to 
experienced  breeders,  and  they  are  in 
some  of  the  most  popular  varieties. 
Does  Mr.  Hewes  mean  to  leave  these 
mistakes  go  uncorrected  till  1915? 
We  hope  not.  They  should  be  correct- 
ed and  that  very  soon.  Because  his 
company  has  had  no  complaints  is  a 
very  lame  reason  why  we  should  let 
well  enough  alone.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Standard  purchasers  are  ama- 
teurs, easily  pleased,  poor  judges  of 
a  correct  Standard.  A  great  many  of 
the  prominent  breeders  have  not  pur- 
chased one.  The  ones  that  have  are 
telling  what  they  think  in  plain  lan- 

gUilgi'. 

Let  us  first  make  a  Standard  out  of 
the  1910  Standard  before  we  hear 
much  about  the  1915  edition. 


D.  Lincoln  Orr  says  in  R.  P.  J.: 
"We  do  not  want  any  professors  or 
editors  as  president.  What  we  want  is 
just  plain  breeders.  This  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  things.  Pretty  soon 
all  an  editor  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  get  out  his  paper.  In  that  case 
rates  will  go  up.  I  notice  that  quite 
a  few  non-judging  editors  are  either 
putting  up  their  rates  or  are  contem- 
plating the  idea  of  so  doing." 

I  can  not  say  that  we  want  to  cut 
out  professors  or  editors  either  as  offi- 
cers in  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  I  do  say  that 
we  have  sure  had  plenty  of  editors 
holding  offices  in  the  A.  P.  A.  If 
"plain  breeders"  were  given  a  chance 
to  make  their  own  standard  for  their 
chosen  variety  instead  of  leaving  a 
chosen  few  fix  things  to  suit  them- 
selves regardless  of  the  breeders,  we 
might  not  have  so  many  "misfit" 
standards. 


In  the  Fanciers'  Department  of  Poul- 
try Herald,  that  well-known  judge,  Geo. 
D.  Holden,  says,  "Many  a  fancier,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  this  breeding  sea- 
son, made  the  resolve  that  never  again 
would  he  allow  the  breeding  season  to 
pass  without  subjecting  his  flock  to  a 
peculiar  culling.  Now,  if  the  fanciers 
will  live  up  to  such  a  resolve  all  will 
be  well,  but  the  chances  are  that  some 
of  them  will  get  careless  and  allow 
the  experience  of  last  year  to  be  re- 
peated. 

"It  is  the  good  specimens  that  we 
succeed  in  producing  each  season  that 
afford  us  the  most  pleasure  and  profit 
and  anything  we  can  do  to  bring  out 
the  best  possible  quality  should  be 
done.  Let  one  of  our  mottos  be  'Cull 
clesely  that  the  better  birds  may  profit 
thereby.'  " 


Friends,  here  is  good  advice.  Let 
us  heed  it.  How  often  we  have  a  bird 
with  a  wry  tail  or  a  side  sprig  on 
comb  that  we  intended  to  get  rid  of 
long  ago,  but  we  keep  putting  it  off 
from  week  to  week  .and  the  first  thing 
we  know  we  will  have  to  provide  win- 
ter quarters  for  this  cull.  Get  the 
culls  off  the  feed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Just  another  word.  Don't  fill  your 
pens  with  a  lot  of  second  and  third 
class  pullets.  Have  first-class  ones 
even  if  you  do  have  to  have  less  in 
numbers.  It  is  the  first-class  ones  that 
make  you  the  most  profit.  It  is  the 
£econd,  third  and  fourth  class  stock 
that  makes  the  poultryman  wonder 
why  his  feed  bills  are  so  high. 


In  the  American  Poultry  Journal, 
Dr.  P.  T.  Woods  says:  "At  one  of  our 
largest  shows  in  the  country,  a  fancier 
said  to  us  last  winter,  that  he  believed 
his  birds  were  the  poorest  layers  on 
earth.  He  came  right  out  in  the  open 
and  made  the  assertion  and  was  honest 
in  his  opinion.  He  said  that  some  of 
his  best  breeding  hens,  those  that  pro- 
duced the  best  chicks  for  him,  laid 
only  about  forty  eggs  during  the  breed- 
ing season  of  1910." 

This  is  quite  a  bold  statement,  but  I 
believe  it  is  true  of  more  breeders  than 
one.  Breeders  are  paying  too  much  at- 
tention to  little  matters  that  go  with 
the  fancy  and  little  or  no  attention  to 
big  matters  that  belong  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  business.  Take  as 
an  illustration  the  Toulouse  Geese: 
The  Standard  gives  to  birds  with  dew 
lap,  other  things  being  equal.  This  is 
all  right  so  far,  but  breeders  and  ex- 
hibitors are  now  carrying  this  matter 
to  extremes.  Judges  are  placing  dew 
lap  birds  first  over  birds  that  are 
superior  in  shape  and  size,  and  this 
should  not  be.  What  earthly  use  is 
this  dew  lap  any  way?  Does  it  increase 
market  value  any?  Not  a  bit.  Does 
it  add  beauty?  Well,  it  may,  but  I 
have  my  serious  doubts  about  it.  To 
me  it  seems  sort  of  a  humbug. 

It  is  the  way  with  many  varieties  of 
standard  bred  poultry.  Breeders  are 
losing  sight  of  utility  values.  It  is 
high  time  for  Henry  Trafford  to  bring 
up  that  utility  standard  again.  We 
need  it  bad. 

If  you  have  a  few  surplus  cockerels 
and  pullets  to  sell  try  a  classified  ad 
in  the  Feather.  The  rates  are  reason- 
able and  the  sale  of  one  good  cockerel 
will  pay  for  the  ad.   Try  it. 


Michael  K.  Boyer  in  American 
Poultry  Advocate,  writes  the  follow- 
ing: "It  is  said  that  the  late  Wm. 
Cook,  orginator  of  all  the  Orpingtons, 
claimed  that  he  could  select  a  good 
laying  hen  every  time  by  observing 
the  short  feathers  that  grow  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  the  comb.  If  these 
feathers  curl  up  and  are  inclined  to 
point  forward  the  hen  is  a  good  layer, 
and  if  they  lie  smoothly,  the  points 
lying  flat,  the  hen  is  a  poor  layer." 
Here  is  another  way  of  telling  a  good 
laying  hen,  perhaps.  We  have  been 
reading  how  to  tell  a  good  layer  from 
a  poor  layer  ever  since  I  could  read 
print,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  all  more  or  less  faulty. 
We  have  read  repeatedly  that  a  hen 
with  a  large  comb  is  a  good  layer,  but 
we  have  known  hens  with  large  combs 
that  did  not  lay  enough  eggs  in  a 
year  to  keep  her  generation  from  dying 
of  race  suicide.  We  have  always  heard 
that  long-bodied  hens  were  the  best 


layers,  but  we  have  known  them  with 
such  bodies  that  would  not  lay  enough 
eggs  in  a  year  for  a  working  man's 
breakfast.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
known  little  short  backed  Wyandottes 
and  even  Cochin  bantams  that  made 
egg  records  to  be  proud  of.  Don't  put 
too  much  stress  on  'how  to  select  the 
laying  hen.'  It  is  more  theory  than 
practice." 


It  is  amusing  to  see  how  many 
systems  and  books  are  being  offered  to 
the  amateurs  these  days.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  mushroom  breeders  are 
offering  a  book  or  system  for  sale. 

One  in  particular  that  we  have  in 
mind  is  offering  a  system  for  $1,  that 
he  guarantees  will  tell  the  buyer  how 
to  make  at  least  $G0  from  each  hen. 
He  further  says  if  the  system  is  fully 
and  carefully  carried  out  it  is  possible 
to  make  $120  from  each  hen  per  year. 
Now,  if  this  man  actually  believes  his 
own  system  and  can  make  even  $G0 
from  each  hen,  from  100  hens  he  can 
possibly  (?)  clear  $G,000.  From  200 
hens  he  can  make  $12,000.  New,  if 
this  man  can  really  make  this  do  you 
think  he  would  be  trying  to  peddle  a 
system  book  at  $1  each?  I  don't  think 
he  would  be  doing  any  such  thing. 
He  would  be  at  home  making  his  $00 
per  hen  and  keeping  his  mouth  shut 
about  the  matter.  Personally  I  would 
not  give  fifteen  cents  for  his  system. 
The  less  systems  we  buy  the  better  we 
will  be  off. 


We  have  been  working  in  a  cornfield 
for  the  past  few  days  and  have  been 
thinking  what  a  fine  place  a  cornfield 
would  be  to  move  out  a  colony  or  two 
of  young  cockerels  or  pullets.  There 
is  much  corn  shelled  off  when  the  men 
are  husking  and  if  there  are  some 
young  chicks  in  the  field  to  pick  up 
this  corn  it  is  like  finding  this  much 
feed.  Then,  too,  the  cornfield  is  a 
splendid  place  for  the  young  stock  to 
roam  about  and  pick  up  bugs, 
crickets,  etc.  Try  taking  out  a  small 
flock  of  youngsters  to  the  cornfield  and 
let  them  gather  up  the  waste  grains. 


D.  Lincoln  Orr,  in  R.  P.  J.,  says 
"Aug.  D.  Arnold  is  giving  up  Colum- 
bians. Now,  why?  It  is  my  belief 
that  he  feels  the  push .  is  not  behind 


the  breed.  He  is  going  to  the  Orping- 
tons, a  much  poorer  breed  in  every 
way  save  for  the  men  behind  them."  « 

Well,  we  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Arnold 
giving  up  Columbians, _  but  there  are 
many  others  that  are  giving  them  up 
also.  It  rather  seems  as  though  the 
much-talked-of  Columbians  are  on  the 
decline.  A  few  years  ago  we  heard 
much  about  Silver-Pencilled  Wyan- 
dottes, but  where  are  they  today? 
Simply  at  the  bottom. 

The  whole  trouble  is  there  are  too 
many  of  these  varieties  that  are  made 
for  the  fanciers,  and  the  utility  part 
is  lost  sight  of  entirely.  They  are  not 
popular  with  utility  breeders  and 
never  will  be  until  they  are  greatly 
changed.  Make  them  so  they  are 
worth  more  than  simply  looks  if  you 
want  them  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  and  stay  there. 


It  is  simply  disgusting  to  me  to  see 
a  judge  that  is  trying  to  judge  a  class 
of  fowls  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Such  a  judge  has  no 
right  to  be  given  a  show  to  judge  and 
the  association  that  hires  such  a  judge 
has  no  right  to  expect  a  large  entry 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the 
American  Poultry  Association  should 
not  allow  one  of  its  members  to  stay 
in  the  association  and  continue  the 
use  of  intoxicants.  Possibly  none  of 
its  members  or  judges  do,  but  some 
judges  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  such  fellows  out  of  the 
judging  ring  the  better. 


POULTRYMEN.    AGENTS    AND    SUPPLY'  DEALERS; 

Sell  Waugh's  Egg  Ration 

and  make  some  easy  money;  it  makes  hens  lay.  Free 
Advertising  matter.    Send  for  our  proposition. 

C.  E.  WAUCH  CO.,  125A  W.  Camden  St..  Baltimore,  Md 


Double  Prafits^^r.  ^^UAikL 

(jm     *ats  «         progressive  ^TfiTv 

X       poultrymen  know  that  ordinary  poul-     3fM  \ 
nmjmm    try  brings  10c.  to  15c.  on  the  market,  yffe&S 
Erofifitf    while  Capons  read  i  I  \  sell  for '20c  to30c.  /njV^ 
flB   n  P°und'  ancl  often  higher.  Capons  are  l^^L* 
^jigjk  easy  to  raise  and  bring  double  price— 

double  profits. 
^|b!/\  PILl-ING  CAPON  TOOLS 

l^VC  \  are  "easy  to  use."  A"PiUing"  Capon  Set  with 
complete  guide  and  InstruetionsFent  postpaid 
for  $2.50.  ISonkk-t. "Guide  for  Canonizing"  free. 
G.F.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  23d& Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


!  McCullough's  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

I  : — 

i  are  U.  R.  Fishel's  strain  direct — wonderful  layers — unequalled  as 

I  market  fowls.    They  have  been  prominent  winners  under  such  judges 

I  as  A.  F.  Kummer,  H.  A  Emmell,  H.  P.  Schawb  and  the  late  T.  E- 

\  Orr.    They  are  farm-raised  and  farm-bred  for  health  and  vigor,  shape 

!  and  color.    Bargains  in  stock  now,  especially  in  cockerels.  Circular 

?  free. 

F*lummer   IVf  cCullougli 

f  Box    F       -      --      --      --      -      Mercer,    F*a . 


Farmers  and  Poultry  Breeders  send  your... 

Produce,  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Eggs,  Etc. 

...TO... 

R.  L.  PORTER  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
15  W.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


You  will  get  the  highest  possible  prices, 
together  with  fair  treatment 

TURKEYS  and  other  Fowls  for  table  use 
especially  wanted 


We  deal  particularly  in   Chickens,  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Hides,  Furs,  Calves 
and  Produce 

Barrel  Oystermen — write  us 


America's  Greatest  Publication  f"T^1     _^       T^^_  _  _ 

Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons  >  |_  gJJ  LllCr 


In  the  Improvement  of 
the  Farm  Egg 


Bulletin  141,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Improvement  of  the 
Farm  Egg,  by  Harry  M.  Lamon  and 
Charles  L.  Opperman,  is  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  poultry  literature, 
and  should  prove  of  untold  value  to 
handlers  of  eggs.  In  summing  up 
the  work  the  following  suggestions  are 
given : 

The  Bureau  pf  Animal  Industry  car- 
ried on  work  during  the  summer  of 
1910  in  the  State  of  Kansas  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  marketed  in  that  State.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  work,  the  loss-off  method 
of  buying  eggs  has  been  quite  generally 
adopted  by  the  car-lot  shippers  and  has 
resulted  in  a  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  eggs.  Considerable  interest 
in  the  movement  has  been  aroused  in 
other  States,  so  that  it  bids  fair  to 
spread  rapidly. 

In  connection  with  the  work  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  all  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  handlfng  of  eggs,  from 
the  time  they  are  produced  on  the  farm 
until  they  reach  the  packing  house,  has 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  preventable  factors  causing 
loss  of  quality.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation the  following  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  farmer,  the  country 
merchant  and  cash  buyer,  the  railroad, 
and  the  car-lot  shipper. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMER. 

1.  Improve  your  poultry  stock. 

2.  Keep  one  of  the  general-purpose 
breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte.  Orpington,  or  Rhode  Island 
Red. 

3.  Provide  one  clean,  dry,  vermin- 
free  nest  for  every  four  or  five  hens. 

4.  Conclude  all  hatching  by  May  15 
and  sell  or  confine  male  birds  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

5.  Gather  eggs  once  daily  during 
ordinary  times,  and  twice  daily  during 
hot  or  rainy  weather. 

6.  In  summer  place  eggs  as  soon  as 
gathered  in  a  cool,  dry  room. 

7.  Use  all  small  and  dirty  eggs  at 
home. 

8.  Market  eggs  frequently— twice  a 
week,  if  possible — during  the  summer. 

9.  In  taking  eggs  to  market  protect 
them  from  the  sun's  rays. 

10.  In  selling,  insist  that  the  trans- 
action be  on  a  loss-off  basis,  for  if  care 
has  been  given  the  eggs  this  system 
will  yield  more  money  to  the  producer. 

SUGGESTIONS     FOR     THE     COUNTRY  MER- 
CHANT AND  CASH  BUYER. 

1.  Candle  all  eggs  and  buy  on  a 
loss-off  basis. 

2.  Allow  the  farmer  to  see  you 
candle  his  eggs  occasionally  and  re- 
turn those  rejected  if  he  wishes  them. 

3.  Pack  carefully  in  strong  clean 
cases  and  fillers. 

4.  Do  not  keep  in  a  musty  cellar 
or  near  oil  barrels  or  other  odoriferous 
merchandise. 

5.  Ship  daily  during  warm  weather. 

MTC(  E8TIOKS    FOR    RAILROAD  OFFICIALS. 

1.  Provide  a  covered  portion  of 
station  platforms  where  egg  cases  can 
be  stacked  and  see  that  the  agent 
stacks  them  there. 

2.  Provide  refrigeration  for  the  eggs 
on  the  local  freight. 

3.  Where  refrigerator  cars  are  used 
on  local  freights,  see  that  the  doors  are 
kept  closed  when  not  loading. 

4.  If  refrigeration  can  not  be  sup- 
plied, provide  stock  cars  rather  than 
box  cars  for  this  purpose  during  the 
summer. 


5.  Where  box  cars  are  used  for  eggs 
do  not  allow  freight  which  may  hurt 
their  quality,  such  as  oil  barrels,  to  be 
loaded  in  the  same  car. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  CAR-LOT  SHIPPER. 

1.  Buy  strictly  on  a  loss-off  basis. 

2.  Encourage  the  smaller  buyeis  to 
trade  on  a  loss-off  basis. 

3.  Join  the  State  Car  Lot  Shippers' 
Association. 

4.  Cooperate  with  other  shippers 
and  the  State  officials  in  bringing  about 
this  system  of  buying. 

5.  Keep  the  subject  agitated  and 
before  the  people.  In  other  words, 
educate  them. 


An  Address 

The  following  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Miller,  at  the  Laurel  Show, 
last  month: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Before  be- 
ginning to  talk  to  you  I  wish  to  make 
an  apology,  as  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  General  Agent  of  the 
Feather,  has  over-estimated  my  ability 
as  a  speech  maker,  and  that  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  little  story  which  I  hea'  d 
sometime  ago  about  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent  that  visited  the  various 
schools  about  once  every  month,  and 
who  was  long-winded.  One  Sabbath 
morning  he  visited  a  certain  school, 
and  of  course  was  asked  to  make  an 
address.  When  he  got  to  the  platform 
he  said,  "Well,  children,  what  shall  I 
talk  about  today?"  and  one  little  boy  in 
one  of  the  front  seats,  who  knew  his 
staying  qualities,  and  who  was  evident- 
ly anxious  to  go  fishing  or  swimming 
said,  "Talk  about  one  minute,"  but  I 
will  try  and  interest  you,  with  your 
indulgence,  a  little  longer,  as  I  know 
that  you  are  all  interested  in  poultry, 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  here. 

The  poultry  industry  in  this  country 
reaches  the  vast  sum  of  one  billion 
dollars  per  year,  an  enormous  sum, 
equal  to  anything  produced,  except 
corn,  but  let  us  look  at  the  enormous 
loss  in  this  industry  each  year,  and  if 
my  few  remarks  here  will  help  you  to 
improve  your  poultry  conditions  I  will 
be  gratified.  The  Government  says 
that  two  out  of  every  three  chicks 
hatched  die  before  they  are  of  an  eat- 
able age.  Now,  you  all  know  this 
should  not  be,  "There  is  always  a  cause 
for  an  effect,"  so  let  us  go  into  that. 

I  am  in  a  business  that  causes  me  to 
visit  many  poultry  farms  each  week, 
and  I  .have  an  opportunity  to  see 
wherein  we  make  our  mistakes. 

And  this  is  what  I  find:  First, 
sanitary  conditions  are  not  right,  so 
many  of  us,  after  a  chick  is  hatched 
turn  it  loose  and  say,  go  scratch  for 
yourself,  and  when  you  are  big  enough 
I  will  send  you  to  market  and  get  some 
money  for  you.  This  should  not  be, 
as  you  realize  that  a  chicken  is  a  pick- 
ing fowl  and  is  liable  to  pick  up  some 
germ,  and  you  know  that  it  is  very 
susceptible  to  all  diseases,  and  die. 
That  germ  may  get  into  the  balance  of 
your  flo?k  and  wipe  them  out,  thus 
the  necessity  of  keeping  our  coops  and 
ground  clean.  A  little  trouble  on  this 
line  may  save  you  thousands  of  chick- 
eDS.  Keep  your  roosts  clear  of  filth, 
spray  them,  also  your  coops,  as  you 
know  as  well  as  I  if  a  chicken  gets 
sick  with  cholera,  white  diarrhea  or 
roup,  and  has  lice,  that  it  has  two 
thinss  to  combat,  and  nine  times  out 
of  every  ten  it  will  not  have  the 
strength  to  resist  them  both. 


Second,  I  find  that  a  large  number 
of  the  poultry  raisers  of  this  country 
think  that  any  kind  of  an  egg  will  do 
for  hatching.  They  do  not  realize  that 
there  may  be  disease  in  that  egg  from 
the  mother  hen.  Consequently  when 
the  chicks  begin  to  die  off  they  get  dis- 
couraged with  the  poultry  business.  In 
the  past  few  months  I  have  made  the 
poultry  business  so  deep  a  study  that 
I  find  that  the  higher  stock  we  can  get, 
and  use  judgment  in  looking  after 
them,  the  more  profit  made,  as  there 
is  no  sense  in  us  saying  there  is  no 
money  in  the  poultry  business.  You 
know  that  you  can  not  get  good  stock 
unless  you  pay  a  fair  price,  but  if  you 
do  so,  you  will  find  that  you  will  have 
better  success  and  make  more  profit. 
Chickens  will  furnish  a  decent  living 
for  you,  if  you  will  furnish  a  decent 
living  for  them.  To  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  there  is  money  in 
poultry,  I  quote  from  the  Portsmouth 
Star,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Griggs,  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  this  line  in  that  sec- 
tion of  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs  says  that  when  the  last 
census  was  taken  in  1900,  the  total 
number  of  fowls,  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
United  States,  was  250,681,083.  At  the 
most  conservative  estimate  these  fowls 
were  worth  $85,784,990.  In  one  year 
they  produced  $144,280,280  worth  of 
eggs,  and  market  poultry  at  $130,891,- 
877,  grand  total  of  $281,178,247— think 
of  this— but  just  listen  still  further. 
Yet,  since  the  last  census  was  taken, 
tlie  poultry  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  value  of  the  poultry  and 
egg  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  of  1908  was  estimated  at 
being  over  $600,000,000,  an  increase  of 
over  $300,000,000  in  nine  years,  and  has 
advanced  much  more  in  the  past  eigh- 
teen months,  till  it  has  reached  the 
vast  sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  and  should 
be  more  if  we  would  take  a  little  more 
trouble  and  read  our  poultry  magazines, 
as  they  are  edited  by  men  who  make 
this  industry  a  study  in  order  to  en- 
lighten you. 

Third.  Another  condition  I  find  is  that 
we  over-crowd  our  young  stock,  thus  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  loss.  There  are  a 
very  few  yards  where  the  chickens 
have  sufficient  room,  especially  at 
night.  Many  breeders  fill  their  yards 
with  young  stock  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  fail  to  make  provision 
for  the  chicks  as  they  grow  older  and 
larger.  Culling  the  fowls  is  always  in 
order.  Weed  out  the  worthless  ones 
at  all  stages  of  the  game.  Also  when- 
ever a  sick  fowl  is  found  in  the  yard, 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
at  the  same  time  give  the  yard  a 
thorough  cleaning,  removing  the  straw 
from  the  nest  and  the  dropping  from 
the  boards,  clean  the  water  fountain 
and  use  the  disinfecting  spray  liberally. 
If  these  precautions  are  taken  the 
trouble  will  more  than  likely  end  there, 
but  if  prompt  attention  is  not  given 
the  chances  are  that  disease  will  spread 
among  the  flock. 

Many  other  reasons  could  be  given, 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  encroached  on 
your  time  already,  but  want  to  say  in 
conclusion   that  the  Government  has 


spent  millions  trying  to  discover  a 
practical  cure  for  the  various  diseases 
in  our  poultry,  such  as  cholera,  white 
diarrhea,  gapes  and  roup.  After  all 
their  research  they  have  discovered 
that  treatment  by  inoculation  is  the 
only  method  practical,  for  when  a  fowl 
gets  sick  it  can  not  eat.  But  why  wait 
until  it  gets  sick  before  you  inoculate? 
Your  father  and  mother  did  not  wait 
until  you  had  smallpox  before  they  had 
you  vaccinated,  as  they  knew  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  book 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry which  beais  me  out  in  the 
theory  of  inoculation,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  to  Griffith  & 
Turner's  Booth  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  and  have  the  theory  demon- 
strated. 

Again  apologizing  to  you  for  taking 
so  much  of  your  time  and  thanking 
you  for  so  close  attention  paid,  as  I  feel 
that  if  some  other  had  been  selected 
to  speak  on  poultry  that  you  would  of 
been  more  enlightened,  again  thank- 
ing you. 


Hagerstown  Awards 

In  the  December  number  of  the 
Feather  the  awards  at  Hagerstown  will 
be  published  in  full.  We  were  unable 
to  receive  copy  after  holding  forms 
seven  days  for  same.  Look  for  these 
awards  in  the  next  issue. 


POULTRY  FARMS 

A  SPECIALTY 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  write 
me  at  once 

L.  JEAN  SELLMAN 

62  Knickerbocker  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

Should  road  the  valuable  new  book  by  R.  R.  Root. 

"The  Truth  About  the 
Moisture  Problem" 

It  gives  the  i-ruon  for  the  excessive  "drying"  of  eggs  un- 
der artificial  incubation.  It  tells  bow  t,.  hatch  bis—  strong— 
healthy  chicks— that  "grow  and  thrive.  Tells  why  so  many 
eggs  fail  to  batch 

This  book, — together  with  a  booklet  on  "Artificial  Incuba- 
tion and  Bntoding."  sent  postpaid  for  2.r)C  (coin  or  stamps). 

THE  ROOT  INCUBATOR  CO.        Box  F.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


PMMOBS  f  EEDIM6  pOBMBUS 


Graduated  For  All  Seasons 

Scientific  feeding  for  eggs  demands  a  gradual  change 
from  winter  to  summer  conditions,  and  vice  versa. 

These  formulas  are  flexible  to  all  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture and  are  calculated  to  prevent  an  overproduction  of 
fat,  thus  leaving  the  hen  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  egg  production  and  her  annual  moult. 

Formulas  sent  for  25  cents  (silver). 
ADDRESS 


E.    W.  GOOD 


Dept.  C 


Richmond,  I  rid. 


CAW-LAW  POULTRY  FARM 

ROSEDALE,  MARYLAND 

WM.  J.  VAN  SCH00NH0VEN,  Mgr. 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Partridge 
and  White  Rocks,  Indian  Runner  and  Pekin  Ducks 

Book  your  orders  early  for  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings.    80',  Fertility  Guaranteed. 
Everything  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
ADDRESS  All  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


i 


1 01  W.  Baltimore  St ,  Baltimore,  Md.  C.  &  P.  Phone,  Wolfe  1 442-F 
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Scientific  Feeding  for  Eggs 

Conducted  by  E.  W.  GOOD,  Richmond,  Ind. 


rlTJ 


While  the  readers  of  the  Feather  are 
getting  ready  to  cooperate  with  me,  I 
will  occupy  the  space  this  month  by 
submitting  a  number  of  formulas. 
They  are  as  accurate  as  figures  can 
make  them.  I  have  ta'  en  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  feeds,  as  discover- 
ed by  the  chemist. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
science  is  changeable,  but  in  fact  true 
science  is  absolute,  positive  and  cor- 
rect. Feeds  are  subject  to  variation, 
owing  to  a  difference  in  condition.  A 
given  feed  has  been  found  to  vary  in 
its  elements,  so  much  so,  that  chemists 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  the  analysis 
as  minimum,  maximum  and  average. 
I  am  governed  by  the  average  analysis 
of  feeds  in  all  my  calculations. 

Corn,  the  king  of  grain,  contains  10.3 
per  cent  protein,  70.4  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  free  extract,  and  5  per  cent 
fat;  soy  bean  meal,  35.9  per  cent  pro- 
tein, 28  per  cent  nitrogen  free  extract, 
and  17.5  per  cent  fat.  The  feeding 
ratio  of  corn  is  1:7.9,  and  that  of  soy 
bean  meal  1:1.8.  As  our  November 
standard  calls  for  a  ratio  of  1:4.75, 
something  must  be  done  to  attain  this 
ratio.  By  using  29  pounds  corn  and 
14  pounds  soy  bean  meal,  we  have  a 
ratio  of  1:4.75,  the  desired  result. 
This  makes  an  excellent  combination 
but  lacks  green  and  animal  feed. 
These  feeds  are  rich  in  protein  but 
poor  in  the  more  fattening  qualities. 
Twenty  pounds  of  wheat  and  72  pounds 
of  cabbage  would  provide  the  necessary 
green  food  and  also  add  variety. 
Ninety-one  pounds  of  cracked  corn  and 
19  pounds  of  beef  scraps  introduce  the 
animal. 

The  formulas  referred  to  hereby  fol- 
low with  instructions: 

Pounds 

Corn    159 

Sorghum  seed    28 

Broom  corn  seed   28 

Millet  seed    24 

Beef  scraps    25 

Buffalo  Gluten  feed  T   14 

Wheat  middlings    36 

Wheat  bran    31 

Sugar  beets    63 

We  will  call  corn  or  any  coarse, 
whole  grain,  open  hand  feed;  the  fine 
or  cracked  grain,  scratch;  the  com- 
bined ground  grain,  hopper,  and  the 
roots  the  green  or  vegetable  feed.  By 
omitting  fractions  and  reducing  the 
different  parts  of  above  formula  we 
have: 

Pounds 

Open  hand  feed   16 

Scratch  feed   *   8 

Hopper  feed    11 

Vegetable  feed    6 

Observe  the  proportions  in  all  feed- 
ings. 

Here's  another: 

Pounds 

Corn    161 

Barley    24 

Oats    44 

Wheat    43 

Wheat  middlings    33 

Wheat  bran    29 

Malt  sprouts    15 

Beef  meal    25 

Turnips    81 

Open-hand  feed,  229  pounds;  scratch, 
43  pounds;  hopper,  102  pounds;  green, 
81  pounds. 

Reduced:  23  pounds,  4  pounds,  10 
pounds,  and  S  pounds,  respectively. 
In  feeding  the  large  grain  be  careful 
to  divide  it  evenly  among  your  hens. 


Another: 

Pounds 

Corn    184 

Wheat    46 

Cornmeal    16 

Buckwheat  middlings   12 

Wheat  bran    45 

Pea  meal    15 

Beef  scraps    25 

Cabbage    65 

Open  hand,  IS  pounds,  or  parts; 
scratch,  5  pounds;  hopper,  11  pounds, 
and  green  feed,  7  pounds.  All  whole 
grain  may  be  feed  in  litter  if  preferred. 

This  is  the  last: 

Pounds 

Corn    121 

Cracked  corn    46 

Wheat   v   49 

Cornmeal    46 

Peanut  meal    10 

Beef  meal    26 

Soy  bean  meal   9 

You  can  reduce  this  one  to  parts. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  use  peanut  meal  or 
soy  bean  meal  as  they  are  both  high- 
grade  feeds. 

You  are  welcome  to  ask  me  to  cal- 
culate your  rations  for  eggs.  Send  list 
of  feeds  as  soon  as  you  read  this.  I 
must  send  my  copy  to  Washington  by 
the  1st  of  October  for  the  November 
issue  of  the  Feather. 

The  feeding  standard  for  December, 
January  and  February  is  1:5.  If  any 
readers  desire  a  wider  or  narrower 
standard,  specify  the  desired  ratio  and 
I  will  figure  it  to  order. 

Let  us  pull  together  as  so  many  live 
wires  to  make  this  department  a  com- 
plete success. 


Table  Poultry 

Many  people  are  quite  partial  to  the 
thin  white  skin  on  table  fowls.  This 
thin  white  skin  shows  off  the  bright 
pinkish  color  of  the  meat  of  a  fine-con- 
ditioned fowl  to  perfection.  A  fowl 
with  this  thin  white  skin,  if  in  poor 
condition,  is  very  unattractive.  It  was 
the  writer's  good  fortune  to  visit  some 
of  the  better  class  of  New  York's  up- 
town meat-markets  a  short  time  since, 
and  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  asked 
the  dealer  what  kind  of  fowl  sells  the 
best.  The  reply  was,  "The  yellow- 
skinned  fowls  sell  the  best,  but,  when 
you  get  these  with  a  thin  white  skin 
and  the  beautiful  pinkish  meat  show- 
ing nicely  through  it,  we  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  them  at  an  extra 
price;  the  condition  and  attractiveness 
of  such  a  fowl  sell  it  very  readily,  but 
to  be  sure  of  value,  it  must  have  the 
high  condition."  This  we  know  to  be  a 
fact,  and  we  always  select  this  class  of 
fowl  for  our  own  use  at  all  times,  if 
it  can  be  had.  The  yellow  skin  is  al- 
ways thicker  than  the  white,  but  it 
always  looks  even,  whether  in  the 
butcher  shop  or  on  the  table.  Condi- 
tion has  not  so  mueh  to  do  with  the 
looks  of  a  fowl  with  yellow  skin,  for 
while  the  plump  specimen  looks  finer 
than  the  thinner  one,  the  latter  never 
looks  so  bad  as  the  poor-conditioned, 
white-skinned  bird.  Keep  these  facts 
in  mind  when  next  you  buy  a  fowl  and 
test  the  matter  for  yourself.  Don't 
say  yes  or  no  to  the  facts  in  the  case 
until  you  have  given  it  a  good  trial. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether 
we  are  right  or  wrong. 

USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yon  r  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Short  Course  in  Poultry 

There  will  be  a  short  course  in 
Poultry  Husbandry,  held  in  Iowa  State 
College  (Ames),  from  January  2  to 
January  13  inclusive.  The  work  will 
be  practical  from  start  to  finish.  It 
'  will  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  on  the  selection  and  planning 
of  a  poultry  farm,  the  principles  of 
poultry  house  construction,  feeding, 
breeding,  incubating,  brooding  and 
rearing.  There  will  be  demonstrations 
of  killing,  dressing,  trussing,  boning 
and  caponizing.  Every  phase  of  poultry 
raising  will  be  touched  on. 

Besides  the  lectures  by  the  regular 
instructors  in  the  college  poultry  de- 
partment, the  following  experts  will 
give  one  or  more  lectures. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Dimock,  veterinarian  in 
charge  of  poultry  disease  investiga- 
1  tions  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
will  give  two  lectures  on  "Poultry 
Diseases"  and  "Poultry  Yard  Sanita- 
tion." 

Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department,  will  give  three  lec- 
tures on  "Fruit  Trees  in  the  Poultry 
Yard." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Hibbard,  at  present  with 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  will 
give  one  lecture  upon  "The  Cooperative 
Marketing  of  Eggs." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lawry,  formerly  instructor 
in  poultry  at  Cornell  University,  and 
now  manager  of  the  highly  successful 
Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms  Co.,  will  give 
several  lectures  upon  "Selection  and 
Feeding  for  Egg  Production." 

Further  information  can  be  secured 
from  Iowa  State  College  Poultry  De- 
partment, Ames,  Iowa. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT) 


HEN-E-TA 

BOUT  30  %  PURE  BONE  ASH 

to  NO  OTHER  f  NO  OTHER 
^sL  BONE  NEEDED  j  GRIT  NEEDED 
*a^ON0M0RE  B0NE_CintERS  NEEDED' 
NOMOBE  BEEF-5CRAPS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
MOMOffi  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

100  lbs     •     •  $2.25 
9.00 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address, 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO 

NEWARK.  W.J?  TOEPT.,    10       FLEMINGTON,  W-VA. 


WILL 
•AM 

CHICKS1 

6R0W.  Tg^jfef-fr  VALUABLE 


GINSENG  $25,000  from  one- half 
"'vtii  va  acre.  Easily  grown 
throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Our  booklet 
No.  6  tell«  particulars.  Send  4e  for  postage. 
MCDOWELL  GINSENG  GARDEN,Joplin,Mo. 

SPECIAL  SALE  LIST  OF  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS 

First  prize  winners  and  choice  breeders  in 
both  old  and  young  stock  for  sale  at  low 
prices.    Write  for  the  Sale  List  TO-DAY. 

LYNN  C.  TOWWENO,        Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

State-Secretary  White  Rock  Club, 

Single  Comb  Kellerstrass  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Peggie's 
grandchildren.  A  few  from  Kellerstrass, 
$30  mating.  Buff  Orpington  breeders  at  $1.50 
each.  Pullets,  three  months  old,  75  cents. 
Imported  Mammoth  Pekin  drakes  and  a  few 
pairs  Indian  Runners. 

C.  L.  PARKHURST 

Mansfield,         -  Pa. 


Martinsburg  Poultry  Show 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 

Nov.  29  and  30,  Dec  1  and  2, 1911 


Special  inducements  to  distant  exhibitors.  If  you  want  to  ad- 
vertise your  stock  don't  miss  this  show.  Entries  close  November 
20th.    Write  for  Premium  List. 

Taylor  H.  Jefferson,  Sec,  Box  666,  Martinsburg,  W.Va. 


>©•• 


SEND  FOR 

Premium  List 

Of  The 

ANNUAL  SHOW 

Oi  The 

Washington  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 

Masonic  Temple 
9th  and  F"  Sts.  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Jan.  16-1T-18-19,  1912 

Premium  List  will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon  and  we 
want  you  to  have  one.  Begin  now  and  get  ready  for  Washing- 
ton, for  you  will  be  glad  you  came     Send  for  Premium  List  to 


W.  C.  GRAY,  Secretary 


714  12th  Street  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


*©•• 
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Editorial  Comment 


A  reader  has  asked  for  the  method  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  in  water-glass,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
quote  him  from  The  Feather  for  March,  1909,  as 
follows:  '"This  is  a  silicate  of  sodium  or  a  silicate 
of  potassium  which  can  be  purchased  at  the  drug 
store.  Dissolve  one  part  of  water-glass  in  nine 
parts  of  water,  so  as  to  have  a  one-tenth  solution. 
Place  this  solution  in  a  jar.  The  water-glass  is 
more  readily  dissolved  in  warm  water.  After  the 
mixture  has  become  cool,  put  it  in  a  stone  jar  as 
large  as  you  desire  to  use.  Into  this  place  the  eggs 
the  very  day  they  are  laid.  As  soon  as  the  jar  is 
tilled,  seal  it  up  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
eggs  are  needed.  When  the  eggs  are  taken  there- 
from, rinse  them  immediately  in  water  slightly 
warm,  this  washes  the  solution  from  the  shell  and 
prevents  the  glass  glaze  that  will  form  if  the  solu- 
tion is  permitted  to  dry  thereon.  One  or  two 
gallon  stone  jars  may  be  used.  As  fast  as  filled, 
seal  up,  number,  and  place  in  a  cool  cellar  for 
future  use." 

*  * 
* 

Said  the  great  big  brute  of  a  Buff  Cochin  to 
one  of  his  spouse!} :  "Come  off  the  perch  and  get 
on  the  nest  if  you  want  to  be  fashionable  these 
days." 

*  * 

* 

The  editor  was  highly  gratified  to  receive  a 
token  of  manuscript  from  his  friend,  Mr.  I.  K. 
Felch,  and  took  extreme  pleasure  in  printing  same 
in  our  last  number.  Tt  is  the  same  Felch  and  the 
same  manner  of  expression  that  carries  the  name 
down  through  the  years  where  breeders  of  poultry 
have  come  and  gone  without  numbers.  There  are 
indeed  some  little  bright  spots  in  this  world  to 

cheer  us  on — and  we  feel  that  this  is  one  of  them. 

*  * 
* 

Mr.  E.  W.  Good  began  in  our  last  number  a  new 
department  on  the  "Scientific  Feeding  for  Eggs," 
and  extends  an  invitation  to  all  readers  of  The 
Feather  to  join  with  him  in  making  it  of  some 
value  to  all.  The  scope  of  the  work  for  this  de- 
partment is  unlimited,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
popular  and  instructive  department  to  follow. 

*  * 
* 

There  was  a  hen  in  our  yards, 

And  she  was  wondrous  wise; 
She  hatched  a  brood  of  healthy  chicks 

That  made  most  wondrous  fries. 

*  * 
* 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Washington 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  will  hold  its 
Annual  Show  in  the  old  Masonic  Temple,  this 
city,  January  15-19,  1912.  The  details  and  plans 
for  the  show  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  every 
preparation  is  being  made  for  the  banner  show 
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ever  held  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Executive 
Committee  having  the  show  in  charge  is:  Geo.  E. 
Howard,  president;  A.  M.  Keen,  vice  president; 
Wm.  C.  Gray,  secretary;  Edward  S.  Schmid, 
treasurer;  Harry  M.  Lamon,  correspondent,  and 
Jos.  F.  Bardroff,  superintendent. 

*  * 
* 

Washington  is  the  City  of  Shows  and  Conven- 
tions, and  there  is  no  just  reason  why  it  should  not 
hold  the  representative  show  of  the  country.  There 
have  been  some  very  good  shows  held  here  and 
there  will  be  some  more  of  them  held  in  the 
future.  The  executives  having  the  coming  show 
in  charge  have  been  through  the  mill  before  and 
are  old  and  tried  hands  at  the  business.  1  With  a 
little  cooperation  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  most 
successful  event  next  January. 

*  *  , 
* 

A  show  is  a  good  show  only  when  it  does  not 
blow. 

*  * 
* 

Bulletin  140,  entitled  "Fattening  Poultry," 
describing  successful  methods  of  fattening  poultry 
on  a  large  commercial  scale  and  giving  complete 
data  on  the  feeding  of  100,000  birds,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  gives  information  of  operations  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  so  far  as  known,  is  the 
first  publication  showing  the  cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  gain  in  poultry.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  investigation  is  shown  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  bulletin  printed  in  this  number  of  The 
Feather.  Should  you  desire  a  copy  of  the  bulletin, 
address  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  * 
* 

The  real  genius  has  at  last  made  his  entrance 
in  the  chicken  question,  and  the  time  can  not  be 


far  off  when  the  whole  problem  will  be  solved, 
and  life  made  one  continual  round  of  pleasure 
with  the  hens.  A  special  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Washington  Post  says  that  "W.  H.  McKay, 
poultry  breeder,  of  Stockton,  has  been  quietly 
working  for  some  time  on  a  breed  of  hen  that  will 
probably  make  him  a  fortune.  Speaking  of  the 
matter  today,  Mr.  McKay  said:  'That  I  will 
eventually  produce  a  strain  of  chickens  that  can 
be  taught  to  talk  like  a  parrot  I  feel  certain. 
Already  I  have  adopted  a  name — the  phonograph- 
hen.'  " 

*  * 
* 

Now,  Mr.  McKay  is  the  one  live  wire  of  poultry- 
dom,  and  we  will  await  developments  just  as 
patiently  as  it  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
As  soon  as  he  perfects  his  work  and  makes  known 
his  secret  to  the  world,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
heart-to-heart  talks  between  the  keeper  and  his 
hens.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  some  of 
the  things  the  hens  will  say  to  the  fellow  who  is 
responsible  for  their  keep.  That  yellow-headed 
Mexican  parrot  on  board  a  coast  line  steamer  won't 
be  one,  two,  three  to  the  American  hen  when  she 
commences  talking  so  that  she  will  be  understood. 
Mr.  McKay,  you  have  our  sincerest  wishes,  and 
may  your  name  be  registered  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  make  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Lethbridge  as  advertising  manager  of  The 
Feather.  A  great  many  of  our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lethbridge,  and 
those  who  are  not  will  shortly  be  so.  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge is  profoundly  interested  in  thoroughbred 
poultry  and  allied  industries,  and  will  shortly 
begin  his  campaign,  of  advertising  along  the 
most  approved  lines.  We  feel  that  his  services 
wilh  The  Feather  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
all,  and  should  you  place  an  order  with  him,  you 
will  be  guaranteed  his  personal  attention. 

*  * 

Our  attractive  Premium  List  for  Season  of 
1911-1912  has  just  been  issued  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  or  your  friends  a  copy  of  this 
booklet.  There  are  all  sorts  and  all  kinds  of 
offers  in  the  list  and  we  feel  there  is  something 
listed  that  will  prove  to  be  just  what  you  want. 
When  you  send  for  The  Feather's  Premium 
List,  send  along  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
few  of  your  friends  who  are  interested  in 
poultry  and  pigeons,  and  we  will  be  sure  to  mail 
them  copies. 


Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


The  Thanksgiving  Turkey 


EUE  or  not,  the  people  of  this  country 
seem  to  think  that  the  origin  of  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the  rise  of 
turkey  as  emblematic  of  everything 
to  be  desired  at  that  time,  was  with 
the  New  Englanders.  Naturally,  the 
early  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation  at  Boston,  and  their 
associations  from  the  earliest  history  would 
naturally  influence  one  toward  such  a  belief.  Even 
more  than  this  seems  to  be  credited  to  them,  for 
the  poet,  the  writer  of  fiction,  the  playwright, 
and  those  who  compose  songs,  all  seem  to  drift 
back  to  New  England  days  for  the  origin  of  the 
Thanksgiving  feast. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  Thanksgiving  eve 
gatherings  of  all  kinds  have  been  quite  prevalent. 
The  long-ago  Thanksgiving  Day  sports  brought 
reward  to  the  most  successful  horseman  and 
handler  of  the  musket.  Burying  a  turkey,  all 
hut  its  head,  in  a  sand  heap  was  among  the  usual 
sports.  Rifles  were  used  at  a  hundred  paces  or 
more  in  an  attempt  to  shoot  the  turkey  in  the 
head.  A  looking-glass  was  employed  to  throw  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  into  the  face  of  the  buried 
turkey.  The  continual  movement  of  the  glass 
changed  the  reflection,  and  the  head  of  the  turkey 
would  quickly  move  every  time  the  glass,  was 
changed.  This  was  done  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  shoot  the  bird.  The  one  who  killed  the  turkey 
on  these  occasions  by  shooting  it  in  the  head  won 
it  for  his  reward.  A  small  entry  fee  was  always 
charged,  which  was  usually  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  turkeys  used. 

Another  kind  of  sport  was  for  the  horseman 
to  gallop  past  the  buried  turkey  on  horseback,  and 
try  to  grasp  it  by  the  head:  The  one  who  was 
successful  in  catching  the  turkey's  head  and  drag- 
ging it  from  the  dirt  in  which  it  was  buried  had 
the  trophy  for  his  pains.  The  head  of  the  turkey 
would  be  made  very  slippery  with  oil  or  soap,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  glass  continually 
playing  in  its  face  to  make  it  move  made  the  feat 
quite  uncertain.  These  sports  could  not  be  in- 
dulged in  on  dark,  stormy  days;  the  sun  must 
shine  to  make  the  game  most  successful. 

When  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  raffle 
would  be  held  under  shelter.  The  dice-box, 
checker-board,  deck  of  cards,  throwing  quoits,  and 
rolling  ton  pins,  were  among  the  many  methods 
made  use  of  for  deciding  the  winner  in  the  sports, 
in  addition  to  these,  horseback  racing,  climbing 
greased  poles,  chasing  greased  pigs,  and  like 
violent  exercises  were  indulged  in  as  a  plan  for 


A  Bronze  Hen  Turkey  and  N  st 

deciding  the  winner.  These  games  were  not  un- 
usual at  an  early  clay  under  many  conditions,  and 
were  only  used  to  decide  the  winner  of  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  when  riding  and  shooting  could  . not 
he  applied. 

The  use  of  the  turkey  for  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner has  become  so  general  in  all  walks  of  life  that 
it  is  often  difficult  in  the  large  cities  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number.  Even  at  this  time,  in  some 
localities,  the  raffle  is  indulged  in  Thanksgiving- 
eve.  Unfortunately,  these  raffles  have  assumed  a 
less  attractive  character,  as  they  are  usually  the 
results  of  offerings  made  by  the  owners  of  public 
places  to  induce  a  larger  attendance.  This  is  done 
in  the  hopes  that  the  indulgence  of  the  hilarious 
crowd  will  bring  many  more  dollars  to  their  treas- 
ury during  the  raffle,  which  is  usually  extended 
over  many  hours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  often  hear 
the  older  people  say  how  they  wish  they  could  turn 
back  to  the  good  old  childhood  days,  when  the 
Thanksgiving  gaieties  lasted  for  a  week,  when 
people  met  at  different  houses,  and  enjoyed  neigh- 
borly good  cheer,  with  a  good  supply  of  fruit, 
melons,  and  other  products  by  the  large  open  fires, 
with  the  young  people  indulging  in  singing  and 
games.  Then  the  enjoyment  was  real,  and  of  a 
character  to  improve  the  life  and  happmess  of 
every  one. 


As  the  world  grows  older,  through  the  neces- 
sities of  larger  numbers,  who  crowd  the  neighbors 
for  an  existence,  the  contention  for  a  livelihood 
brushes  aride  many  of  the  opportunities  that  were 
formerly  so  frequent.  Neighborly  friendship 
grows  less  as  the  living  distance  decreases.  For- 
merly miles  lay  between  neighbors,  yet  the  dis- 
tance was  no  bar  to  constant  communication  dur- 
ing the  holiday  seasons.  Now  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts seem  to  divide  acquaintances  and  place 
them  farther  awaj'  from  each  other  in  this  kind  of 
pleasant  intercourse.  Well  might  the  lesson  of 
New  England  Thanksgiving  time  be  taken  to  heart 
by  all  of  us,  and  applied  at  this  season  in  improv- 
ing friendships  and  gathering  closer  the  several 
interests  of  a  neighborhood. 

Perhaps  our  readers  would  be  most  interested 
in  learning  how  to  produce  the  American  bird 
for  the  Thanksgiving  feast.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  difficulties  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  turkey  growing.  Continually  through- 
out the  year  we  see  in  all  kinds  of  papers,  even 
the  daily  press,  frequent  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  at  fault,  as  proven  from  the 
headlines  of  articles  in  these  publications  which 
read,  "How  Best  to  Grow  Turkeys,"  "How  to 
Care  for  the  Young  Poults,"  "How  Can  I  Improve 
the  Vitality  of  My  Flocks?"  and  other  titles,  the 
mere  headings  of  which  tell  at  a  glance  that  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  statement.  Unquestionably 
there  is  more  trouble  in  rearing  young  turkeys 
each  year  than  ever  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government 
published  Bulletin  No.  200,  on  turkeys,  and  dis- 
tributes it  free  to  all  who  ask  for  same,  so  few 
have  taken  the  pains  to  procure  this  book  and 
learn  how  to  avoid  these  difficulties  as  to  make 
the  percentage  too  small  for  consideration.  The 
real  difficulty  in  rearing  young  turkeys  lies  beyond 
the  hatching  of  the  young  poult.  It  rests  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  parent  stock. 

The  hen  that  lays  the  egg  from  which  the  poult 
is  hatched  has  the  greatest  influence  over  its  ex- 
istence. Poultry-growers  too  frequently  make 
use  of  the  turkey  hens  hatched  the  year  before, 
and  which  are  usually  under  a  year  of  age  when 
they  commence  to  lay.  The  most  thrifty  poults 
are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  turkey  hens  in  their 
second,  third  or  fourth  year.  These  hens,  if  well 
grown,  vigorous,  and  of  perfect  health,  should 
produce  poults  that  will  be  grown  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  is  experienced  in  the  larger  per 
cent  of  cases.   Poults  from  immature  turkey  hens 
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are  more  than  likely  to  be  difficult  to  rear,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  matings  may  be. 

The  vigorous  liens  in  their  second  year  or  more, 
mated  to  perfectly  healthy  toms  one  or  two  years 
old,  that  have  been  bred  from  perfectly  healthy 
stock,  that  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  hens, 
should  make  breeding  stock  that  will  produce 
poults  which  should  be  reared  with  much  less 
trouble  than  is  experienced  at  the  present  time 
among  the  average  turkey  growers. 

We  were  questioned  during  the  month  of 
August,  when  visiting  a  poultry  farm,  as  to  why 
they  bad  not  been  able  to  rear  young  turkeys. 
The  question  was  asked  relative  to  the  breeding 
stock.  The  parent  turkeys,  three  in  number — one 
male  and  two  female — had  been  purchased  from 
a  farmer  who  grew  turkeys.  The  purchaser  did 
not  know  whether  the  farmer  had  bad  new  blood 
iu  his  stock  for  ten  years  or  more.  He  saw  the 
turkeys,  purchased  them,  hatched  all  the  eggs 
lard  by  the  hens,  and  but  four  or  five  of  the  whole 
lot  of  the  poults  were  left  alive  by  the  middle  of 
August.  The  parent  turkeys,  wandering  across 
the  fields,  showed  lack  of  vitality  in  the  unsteady, 
wavering  walk  made  use  of.  If  care  had  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  two-year-old  turkey  hens  from 
one  locality  and  the  strong,  vigorous  torn  from 
another,  these  conditions  would  have  been  much 
improved. 

The  poultry  press,  the  agriculture  press,  and 
the  monthly  journals  of  large  circulation,  have  all 
mentioned  these  facts.  People  have  been  advised 
to  select  their  coming  year's  breeding  stock  in 
December,  and  to  sell  all  the  balance — especially 
the  toms,  other  than  those  reserved  for  future 
breeding,  yet  people  will  continue  to  let  unhealthy, 
weakling  torn  turkeys  wander  about  their  farms, 
perhaps  forgetting  the  fact  that  a  possible  chance 
mating  of  these  weaklings  might  ruin  all  the  eggs 
of  the  season. 

In  every  locality  where  care  and  judgment  have 
been  displayed  in  selecting  and  pairing  the  parent 
stock,  good  results  have  been  gained. 

A  short  time  ago  we  saw  the  flocks  of  a  breeder 
from  which  his  turkeys  were  grown.  These  were 
strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  specimens,  and  the 
young  birds,  which  were  following  about  the 
sturdy,  well-matured  turkey  hens,  had  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  thrift  that  was  pleasing  to 
behold.  It  is  only  necessary  to  start  right,  and 
continue  to  use  sense  and  good  judgment  to  suc- 
ceed in  growing  any  kind  of  fowls.  Those  who 
neglect  the  necessities  of  health  constitutional 
vigor  in  their  producing  stock  will  have  trouble 
in  growing  poultry  of  all  kinds.  Even  young 
ducks  and  goslings  refuse  to  thrive  when  they  are 
the  offspring  of  unhealthy  parents. 

The  breed  or  variety  makes  but  little  difference 
in  the  main  results.  There  are  flocks  of  White 
Holland  turkeys  that  have  equal  vigor,  and  that 
reproduce  and  rear  their  offsprings  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  other  variety.  The  Bronze,  the 
Naragansett,  the  Black,  the  White,  the  Bull",  the 
Bourbon  Beds,  the  Slate,  or  the  cross  of  these 
may  all  be  equally  vigorous  as  they  are  delicate 
and  undesirable.  It  is  the  constitutional  ability 
to  produce  the  best  results  that  counts  with  each 
variety,  and  in  selecting  choose  to  please  your 
fancy,  but  bear  in  mind  the  absolute  necessities  of 
having  health  and  non-relationship  in  the  flock. 
If  cattle  and  horses  had  been  so  grossly  handled 
and  neglected  as  to  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into 
the  veins  of  the  young,  we  would  scarcely  have  a 
representative  of  these  races  left  today  to  serve 
us.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  alarm 
has  been  sounded  so  frequently,  it  had  not  been 
carefully  enough  considered  and  acted  upon  for 
the  best  results. 

In  many  localities  wild,  or  half-wild  toms  have 
been  secured,  and  carried  to  farms  for  crossing 


on  the  Bronze  turkey  hens.  Even  this  has  not 
been  properly  managed,  lor  in  two  localities  where 
there  were  medium-sized  flocks  three  or  four  half- 
wild  toms  were  introduced,  but  the  full  brothers  to 
the  turkey  hens  that  had  been  formerly  used,  were 
not  removed  and  sold  to  market  until  after  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced  that  mischief  had  been 
accomplished  among  the  hens.  Not  a  single  torn 
should  be  kept  in  the  turkey  flocks  after  Christmas 
that  would  not  be  considered  valuable  for  breeding 
stock.  If  this  rule  were  absolutely  applied  each 
year,  soon  the  vigor  of  the  Hock  would  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  surprise  every  grower.  In  selecting 
turkeys  never  choose  the  oversized  males  or  females. 
The  medium-sized,  well-proportioned  hens,  with 
strong,  heavy  bones,  and  plenty  of  life,  mated  to 
medium-sized  toms,  that  carry  plenty  of  vigor, 
bring  better  results  than  will  pairing  over-large 
hens,  which  are  never  large  egg-producers,  or  the 
use  of  over-grown  toms.  which  are  inactive  and 
awkward. 

The  Bronze  variety  are  the  largest  and  produce 
the  heaviest  weight.  These  are  much  sought  after 
for  this  reason.  To  bring  them  to  the  best  condi- 
tion for  market,  they  must  be  fed  continually, 
for  unless  they  are  full  fleshed,  and  their  breast 
plumped  out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  they 
carry  more  bone  and  offal  than  is  desirable.  This 
is  the  reason  that  thin,  unfinished  turkeys  sell  in 
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the  market  for  less  than  the  plumper  and  better 
finished  ones.  The  turkey  that  has  been  fed  to  a 
plump,  attractive  condition,  that  shows  -the  full, 
plump  breast  when  dressed  for  market,  is  the  kind 
that  sells  for  the  highest  prices. 

We  have  known  turkeys  to  be  purchased  at  an 
average  weight  of  If  to  12  pounds  each,  and  be 
fed  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  average  16  to  18 
pounds.  This  increased  weight  all  being  edible 
product,  added  almost  a  double  value  to  that 
originally  paid  for  the  bird.  The  money  is  made 
in  turkey  growing  by  forcing,  through  heavy  feed- 
ing, to  a  finished  product  that  will  bring  the  high- 
est price.  Rhode  Island  turkeys  are  held  up  to 
the  world  as  the  best  of  all  turkeys  sent  to  the 
market,  yet  Rhode  Island  does  not  produce  all  of 
the  highest  quality. 

The  fact  that  so  many  growers  in  Rhode  Island 
understand  the  value  of  feeding  poults  from  the 
time  they  are  hatched  until  sent  to  market,  has 
made  the  Rhode  Island  turkeys  so  popular.  These 
turkeys  are  fed  constantly;  they  are  followed 
through  the  fields  as  they  grow  and  fed.  When- 
ever there  is  a  rainfall,  the  attendant  goes  out  and 
hunts  up  the  turkeys,  and  feeds  them  with  grain 
to  satisfy  their  appetite,  and  prevent  their  wander- 
ing in  search  of  food.    When  their  needs  are  fully 


satisfied,  they  will  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain 
and  be  quiet.  When  hungry  and  in  need  of  food, 
no  amount  of  inclement  weather  will  prevent  their 
wandering  about  in  search  of  something  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  food.  When  handled  as  above 
described,  they  continue  to  grow  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  do  net  lose  weight  in  hunting  for  food. 

We  have  seen  the  White  Holland,  the  Bronze, 
the  Narragansett,  and  the  Buff  or  Red  turkeys,  all 
sell  side  by  side  at  the  same  high  price  in  the 
market,  and  we  have  also  seen  each  one  of  these 
sell  for  the  lowest  price,  the  conditions  warranting 
the  result.  Any  kind  of  a  turkey  can  be  made 
high-priced  specimens  if  properly  reared  and  fed. 
The  best  can  be  made  quite  undesirable  through 
neglect  and  from  lack  of  proper  feeding. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  and  rain  come  the  young 
turkeys  should  be  induced  to  stay  near  their  home 
by  being  frequently  fed  with  grain  about  their 
roosting  place.  Cracked  corn,  whole  corn,  wheat, 
and  some  boiled  oats  are  considered  the  best  grains 
for  speedy  growth  in  turkeys.  Feeding  celery  seed 
and  chestnuts  for  flavoring  the  meat  is  a  much- 
talked-of  proposition.  Where  these  are  used, 
either  trough  feeding  is  followed,  or  mash  food  is 
fed  to  the  stock,  the  crushed  celery-seed  and  finely 
ground  chestnuts  being  mixed  up  with  the  scalded 
mash.  These  are  utilized  the  last  two  weeks,  when 
finishing  the  stock  for  market.  In  some  localities 
where  the  turkeys  are  dressed  and  drawn  for  the 
local  market  before  being  sold,  the  inside  of  the 
turkey  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of 
crushed  celery  seed  and  finely  ground  chestnut 
kernels.  This  will  adhere  to  the  moist  sides  of 
the  interior  of  the  turkey  and  give  them  a  delicate 
flavor,  which  is  very  attractive  to  the  purchaser. 
This  same  mixture  of  powders  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  outside  of  the  turkeys  when  packed  in  a 
box  for  shipment,  and  ere  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion the  flavor  of  the  celery  and  the  chestnut  wdl 
be  imparted  to  the  fowl.  These  are  secrets  of  the 
trade  that  can  be  indulged  in  by  all  who  receive 
a  sufficient  price  for  their  products  to  warrant  the 
expenditure. 

I  n  the  preparation  of  the  fowls  for  the  table, 
Hnely  crushed  celery  seed  and  chestnut  kernels  may 
be  mixed  with  the  dressing  in  proportion  to  the 
taste  of  the  consumer.  Sage,  onions,  thyme,  and 
other  condiments  are  used  in  preparing  of  turkeys 
for  the  table.  Nothing  is  more  attractive  than  the 
crushed  celery  seed,  with  a  little  cooked  onion. 
These,  mixed  with  the  dressing,  impart  a  flavor  to. 
the  whole  that  is  much  relished  by  the  average 
lover  of  good  things.  But  all  this  is  largely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste. 

In  selecting  the  turkey  for  the  table,  ttiere  are 
a  few  features  that, may  be  made  use  of  to  ad- 
vantage. These  are  most  appropriately  stated  by 
Mr.  William  Hooley,  in  the  Southport  Visitor: 

''The  heaviest  birds  are  not  always  the  best,  for 
they  may  be  small,  old  birds,  that  will  never  gain 
beyond  a  pound  or  two  in  weight,  whereas  a  really 
young  bird  might  easily  double  its  weight,  as  they 
grow  so  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  young  turkeys  are 
much  darker  in  shanks  and  altogether  finer  and 
softer  to  touch.  An  old  bird's  legs  become  grey 
with  age,  and  are  rough,  and  the  scales  hard,  while 
the  end  of  the  breast  bone  is  set  and  hard,  and 
quite  unyielding  to  the  touch.  In  a  young  bird  it 
can  be  bent,  or,  rather,  it  will  give  a  little  to  pres- 
sure. When  this  is  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a  young  bird.  Choose  as  many  with  a 
short,  black  'beard'  as  possible.  This  hangs  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  just  above  the  crop, 
and  these  are  more  likely  to  make  large  birds  than 
those  without  them." 


Be  sure  you  send  in  your  subscription  for  The 
Feather  now,  and  get  it  for  the  whole  of  1912  with- 
out extra  charge. 
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T  is  a  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
poultrymen  that  the  American  va- 
rieties stand  as  peers  to  all  other 
varieties.  They  are  general  purpose 
birds,  unexcelled  as  table  poultry, 
champions  as  winter  egg  producers, 
superior  in  strength  and  vigor,  and 
itable  to  all  climates.  Our  fanciers  have 
done  more  than  simply  to  originate  and 
perfect  the  American  varieties.  They  have  at  the 
same  time  taken  the  Asiatic  and  Mediterranean 
classes  and  created  from  the  original  stock  strains 
that  now  make  them  American.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  with  the  Brahmas  and  Leghorns.  They 
developed  the  utility  qualities  of  these  breeds,  dis- 
carded all  "fuss  and  feathers"  that  might  have 
a  tendency  to  hamper  the  work  of  making  a  busi- 
ness fowl  out  of  one  that  evidently  was  purely  a 
show  bird. 

Of  our  .American  varieties,  probably  the  earliest 
recognized  were  the  American  Dominiques  and 
the  Jersey  Blues.  Both,  however,  might  be  termed 
modern  alongside  the  "old-time  breeds"  kept  in 
this  country  sixty  to  seventy  years  ago. 

It  was  about  1850  that  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  laid 
claim  to  a  breed  which  they  styled  the  "Bucks 
County  Breed."  It  was  claimed  that  they  were 
"good  layers,  good  sitters,  and  good  mothers;  the 
eggs  large  and  nutritious;  the  flesh  white,  firm, 
tender,  and  fine  flavored."  They  were  considered 
the  equals  of  the  Dorking  fowl,  then  the  pride  of 
England,  and  were  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  for  caponizing.  In  weight  they  ran  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds  to  the  pair. 

They  must  have  been  bred  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
for  I.  K.  Felch  says  they  were  buff  mongrels,  an 
extraction  from  Buff  Cochin  or  Buff  Shanghai  on 
native  stock.  But  a  pair  sent  to  C.  N.  Bement,  a 
well-known  authority  of  his  day,  bore  a  different 
plumage.  According  to  Mr.  Bement,  the  color  of 
the  cock  was  a  dark  blue-black,  with  the  ends  of 
the  feathers  tipped  with  white;  wings  tipped  with 
a  yellow  or  golden  color;  hackles  dark,  glossy 
blue;  rose  or  double  comb,  and  large  wattles,  bold 
lively  carriage  and  a  stately  walk.  The  hen  did 
not  differ  much  from  the  cock  in  color,  and  was  very 
similar  in  form,  being  deep,  plump  and  thick- 
set in  body;  short  legs,  of  medium  size  and  dark 
color;  high,  single  comb,  serrated,  falling  over  to 
the  side,  and  large  wattles.  It  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Felch  was  right  in  calling  them  mongrels,  when 
it  is  noted  that  they  did  not  breed  true  to  comb, 
and  certainly  must  not  have  had  a  fixed  color. 

When  first  originated  in  Bucks  County  this 
breed  was  known  as  the  Ostrich  Fowl,  and  later 
on  assumed  the  local  title.  Their  fame,  however, 
soon  spread,  and  it  is  known  that  they  became 
popular  in  some  sections  of  New  England.  It 
was  a  gentleman  from  Boston  who  presented  Mr. 
Bement  with  the  pair  just  referred  to,  and  Or. 
Kittridge,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  they  were  also 
known  under  the  title  of  "Booby  Fowl." 

About  1860,  four  varieties  of  Asiatics  were 
known  and  bred  in  this  country — the  Cochin 
China,  Dark  Brahma,  Chittagong  and  Shanghai. 
In  the  fifties  George  P.  Burnham,  of  Massachu- 
setts, originated  and  bred  Avhat  he  termed  the  Cray 
Shanghai,  and  poultry  history  tells  that  he  sent, 
in  1852,  nine  birds  of  this  variety  as  a  present  to 


A  Pretty  Pair  of  Light  Brahmas 

Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Light'  Brahmas  sprung  from 
these  Gray  Shanghais,  but  in  1896,  I.  K.  Felch 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  show  a  stuffed  carcass  of 
a  Light  Brahma  cockerel  that  came  direct  from 
England. 

In  1863  to  1865,  and  later,  there  was  quite  a 
paper  war  as  to  the  first  Brahmas  having  pea  or 
single  combs,  Mr.  Burnham  and  the  Kerr  faction 
claiming  that  they  had  single  combs,  while  Mr. 
Felch  contended  that  the  pea  comb  predominated. 
Thus  were  they  striving  to  secure  to  the  Gray 
Shanghai  or  the  Chittagong  breeds  the  credit  of 
jiroducing  the  Brahmas.  To  keep  in  evidence  the 
fact  that  the  Chamberlain  strain,  the  birds  that 
Knox  found  in  the  India  ship  in  New  York  har- 
bor, in  1847,  and  their  subsequent  progeny,  were 
pea  comb,  Mr.  Felch  had  the  bird  above  mentioned 
set  up  by  a  taxidermist  when  it  was  some  thirteen 
years  old.  He  was  hatched  in  1850,  a  descendant 
of  those  New  York  lot  of  birds,  and  when  he  was 
set  up,  the  work  made  him  so  much  of  game  shape 
that  Mr.  Felch  never  took  care  of  him. 

In  1860  the  Shanghai  seemed  to  occupy  the 
most  pro'minent  position,  closely  seconded  by  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins,  but  the  Shanghais  headed 
the  list  for  size,  weighing  as  much  as  22  to  26 
pounds  per  pair  at  maturity. 

At  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  Shanghais,  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  were  varieties  or  distinct  breeds.  Brement 
classed  them  as  varieties  of  one  breed.  He  claimed 
that  fowls  imported  from  China,  whether  feather- 
legged  or  plain-legged,  whether  dark  or  light 
plumaged,  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  Shang- 
hai or  its  vicinity. 

The  Chittagongs  bred  very  uniform,  both  in 
color  and  shape. 

Dr.  Navin  tells  of  the  Hoang  Ho  fowls,  which 
he  claims  at  one  time  was  the  most  valuable  of 
the  breeds  of  Asiatics. 

In  the  early  sixties,  the  White  Faced  Black- 
Spanish  were  very  popular  throughout  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  becoming  famous  for 
their  large  white  eggs,  and  the  number  they  pro- 
duced. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Light  Brahmas,  we 
have  none  of  the  above  breeds  with  us  today,  unless 


we  might  include  a  small  number  of  breeders  of 
the  Dark  Brahmas  and  the  Black  Spanish. 

Coming  back  to  the  -introduction  of  our  Ameri- 
can Dominiques  and  Jersey  Blues.  The  former 
was  a  rose  comb  bird,  of  the  same  plumage  as  the 
Plymouth  Pock,  but  of  smaller  size  body.  They 
were  great  layers,  and  at  one  time  promised  to 
be  the  leading  fowl.  They  subsequently  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  a 
breed  that  at  once  quickly  sprung  into  popularity 
and  drove  the  old  Dominiques  in  the  background. 

As  new  breeds  came  into  prominence  the  Jersey 
Blues,  too,  lost  ground  until  today  we  do  not  hear 
of  them. 

So  much  for  the  early  history,  and  n  w  for  the 
qualities,  etc.,  of  the  breeds  that  are  well  known  in 
the  present  generation. 

The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  an  excellent  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl,  desirable  for  roasting  purposes 
as  well  as  winter  eggs.  The  objections  to  the 
breed  are,  first,  their  susceptibility  to  overfatten. 
The  greatest  of  care  must  be  taken  in  feeding  or 
they  overfatten  and  soon  lose  their  good  egg  quali- 
ties. But  when  rightly  cared  for  in  this  particu- 
lar, when  made  to  exercise,  they  are  very  good 
layers.  The  second  objection  made  by  some  mar- 
kets is  the  coarseness  of  the  grain  of  the  meat. 
But  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great 
as  is  the  black  pin  feathers.  The  hens  lay  a 
good  sized  egg,  and  in  color  more  or  less  brown. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  have  the  same 
qualities  as  given  the  Barred,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  dark  in  feathers. 

The  Buff  '  Plymouth  Rocks  are  claimed  to  be 
better  layers  than  either  the  Barred  or  White 
varieties,  but  of  this  we  are  not  quite  sure.  They 
are  handsome  fowls. 

The  Silver  Wyandottes  are  the  oldest  of  the 
Wyandotte  family.  At  once,  after  introduction, 
they  sprang  into  popularity.  In  egg  production 
they  quickly  proved  their  worth,  the  main  objec- 
tion being  the  sniallness  of  the  egg.  The  dark 
pin  feathers  in  the  carcass  when  dressed  is  also 
an  objection.  The  meat  is  of  small  texture.  The 
carcass  is  of  a  more  yellow  cast  than  the  average 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Family.  As  a  breed  they 
can  stand  more  forced  feeding,  not  so  readily  be- 
coming overfat. 

The  Golden  Wyandotte  was  introduced  more 
especially  to  offset  the  objection  made  in  the  mar- 
ket to  the  dark  pin  feathers,  and  besides  being  of 
a  popular  color  they  made  great  sales.  Aside 
from  color  there  is  no  difference  in  them  and  the 
Silvers. 

This  question  of  color  went  a  step  farther  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Buff  Wyandotte,  which 
breed  was  created  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to 
be  a  buff  tidal  wave  over  the  country.  Some  poul- 
trymen declare  that  this  new  breed  at  once  showed 
that  it  could  not  only  command  the  business  on 
account  of  the  craze  for  buff,  and  their  favorites' 
eggs  were  not.  only  larger  than  those  of  the  Silvers, 
but  the  records  are  greater  than  either  the  Silvers 
or  Goldens. 

The  Black  Wyandottes  never  did  seem  to  gain 
much  popularity.  Although  they  possessed  all 
the  leading  qualities  of  the  Wyandottes  in  general, 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  black  plumage  has  kept 
them  in  the  background. 
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But  there  was  a  general  scamper  in  camp  when 
the  W  hite  Wyandottes  came  forth.  Here  was  pre- 
sented a  bird  that  not  only  gave  a  large  egg  and 
a  goodly  number  of  them,  but  a  bird  with  a  white 
plumage  guaranteeing  to  present  the  most  attrac- 
tive carcass  when  dressed.  This  variety  at  once 
appealed  to  the  broiler  raisers,  who  found  in  it  a 
quick  growing,  plump  bird.  Today  it  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  broiler  fowl  on  the  market. 

A  later  day  breed  is  the  Columbian  Wyaudotte, 
a  bird  not  quite  so  large  as  the  White  variety.  They 
are  grand  layers,  excellent  table  poultry,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  broiler  raising.  In  plumage  they 
are  a  close  imitation  of  the  Light  Brahma. 

Originally  all  of  the  Wyandotte  family  laid  a 
white  or  pinkish  white  colored  egg,  but  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding,  the  fraternity  have  changed 
the  color  to  a  more  or  less  brown,  equal  in  that 
respect  to  the  Plymouth  Bocks. 

The  Black,  Mottled  and  White  Javas,  while 
American,  and  of  the  same  weights  and  practically 
the  same  qualities  as  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  never 
gained  much  headway,  and  today  we  hear  very 
little  of  them.  It  is  plain  that  the  Plymouth 
Bocks  proved  to  be  too  strong  competitors. 

Of  late  years  the  Bhode  Island  Beds  have  been 
doiug  good  work.  They  are  of  about  the  same 
weight  as  the  Plymouth  Bocks,  and  lay  a  good 
sized  brown  egg.  They  are  excellent  layers  and 
strictly  first-class  table  fowls.  The  main  objection 
is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  breed  uniform  in 
color,  there  being  a  great  variation  in  a  flock.  For 
utility  nothing  can  be  said  against  them,  but  much 
for  them. 

The  Brahma  family  consists  of  both  the  Light 
and  the  Lark  varieties,  of  which  the  Lights  are 
superior.  In  fact  the  Light  Brahma  is  the  only 
reason  for  the  set-back  of  the  Dark  Brahma.  Years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  former,  the  latter 
was  considered  the  ideal  farmers'  fowl  of  big 
varieties,  but  when  the  Light  Brahma  proved  that 
it  not  only  was  a  better  layer,  but  laid  a  larger 
egg  and  grew  a  bigger  body,  at  once  its  popularity 
became  assured.  Today  it  is  even  more  popular 
than  it  was  years  ago.  The  color  of  the  Brahma 
egg  is  of  a  rich  brown.  The  weights  are  the 
heaviest  of  any  of  our  breeds,  Brahma  cocks  going 
as  high  as  fifteen  pounds,  and  hens  nine  pounds. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Brahmas  are 
the  quietest,  tamest  and  hardiest  of  all  breeds. 


The  Cochin  family — Buff,  Partridge,  White  and 
Black — are  not  popular  for  utility  work. 

The  Black  Langshans  some  years  ago  enjoyed 
a  big  boom,  proving  themselves  to  be  grand  layers 
of  handsome  colored  eggs,  and  besides  furnishing 
good  carcasses.  The  flavor  of  the  meat  of  a  Lang- 
shan  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  other  poultry 
(coming  the  closest  to  that  of  a  turkey)  that  it 
was  much  sought  after.  But,  like  all  black  plum- 
aged  fowls,  it  soon  spent  its  force  for  the  sole 
reason  that  our  American  epicures  do  not  want 
a  white-skinned  bird.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  it 
is  so — that  this  American  prejudice  should  ignore 
stock  that  in  every  other  way  has  so  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  White  Langshans  did  not  do 
much  to  better  this  prejudice,  the  only  thing  in  its 
favor  was  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  dark  pin 
feathers. 

The  Mediterranean  class  consists  of  the  Brown, 
White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  with  some  sub-varieties 
which  never  did  meet  with  much  public  favor. 
For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  were  leaders  in  this  class,  but 


today  the  honors  seem  to  be  more  with  the  Single 
Comb  Whites.  The  latter  do  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  on  an  average  as  the  former,  and,  besides,  the 
i-ggs  from  the  White  variety  are  much  larger.  The 
Buffs  are  giving  the  Browns  considerable  trouble 
for  supremacy,  and  lay  a  good  sized  egg. 

The  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  class  consists  of 
the  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Blue  Andalusians, 
W  hile  Faced  Black  Spanish,  and  the  Anconas. 
Although  there  is  much  in  these  latter  named 
varieties  to  make  them  strong  competitors  with 
the  Leghorns,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  ever 
given  them  a  very  severe  shake.  Of  the  lot,  the 
Spanish  lays  the  largest  sized  egg,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Black  Minorcas  had  a  pretty 
good  hold  in  the  poultry  world.  But  fanciers  in 
their  ambition  to  grow  an  extra  large  white  face 
mi  the  breed  soon  crippled  the  utility  qualities,  and 
when  the  Minorcas  came  upon  the  scene  with  an 
improvement  in  that  capacity  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Spanish  took  a  back  seat.  The  Minorcas 
lay  eggs  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  Spanish. 
It  seems  the  White  Minorcas  had  no  show  what- 
ever. The  main  fact  that  they  proved  no  superi- 
ority over  the  White  Leghorn,  and  in  addition  had 
a  white  or  pinkish  white  leg  in  place  of  a  yellow 
leg,  as  has  the  Leghorn,  it  soon  was  plainly  told 
that  it  was  not  wanted.  The  Blue  Andalusian  is 
a  good  fowl,  with  everything' to  recommend  it,  but 
a  slaty-blue  colored  leg  was  not  the  proper  caper 
for  American  popularity,  and  yet  why  that  should 
be  considered  in  a  strictly  egg  fowl,  we  never  could 
understand.  The  Anconas  are  growing  in  the  ad- 
miration of  the  poultrymen  who  appreciate  extra 
laying  of  eggs  of  good  size. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beginner's  best 
choice  lies  in  the  American,  Asiatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean classes.  And  of  these  classes  the  Barred, 
AVhite  and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks;  the  White, 
Columbian  and  Buff  Wyandottes;  the  Bhode 
Island  Beds,  and  the  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, and  the  Anconas,  seem  to  take  the  lead. 

Of  late  years  the  English  Orpingtons,  especially 
the  White  and  Buff  varieties,  arc  gaining  great 
headway  in  this  country.  They  are  good  layers 
and  have  a  heavy,  well-meated  carcass. 


Your  advertisement  in  The  Feather  will  prove  a 
good  investment  to  you.  Send- it  in  now  and  get  the 
business  that  is  yours  if  you  go  after  it. 


A  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Hen 
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tggjfcftigasSTKICH  raising  in  a  cold  latitude  is 
jp^H^nEf  an 'anomaly  hitherto  unthought  of. 
/7flf\W<$»    ''"r  '"'  "~lr"'1   ca™  recently 

l^Mm&w     began   making  new  agricultural  his- 
t°ry  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
kjggjjls'    the  average  person  held  to  the  opinion 
Wffi?  that  such   a   thing  was  impossible. 

fcki  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  farm 
it  has  always  been  held  that  these  monster 
birds,  that  have  wings  and  yet  are  unable  to  fly, 
are  by  nature  inured  to  heat,  and,  therefore,  can 
exist  only  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  firecracker 
of  this  theory  has  now  been  exploded,  for  this 
remarkable  creature,  that  can  easily  carry  a  man 
on  its  back  and  kick  with  greater  force  than  a 
horse  or  a  mule,  waltzes  and  plays  in  the  fiercest 
midwinter  blizzard  of  northern  Pennsylvania  for 
the  mere  fun  of  it,  and  doesn't  take  cold  after- 
ward, but  seems  to  flourish. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  given  them  for 
doing  so,  the  birds  on  the  Pennsylvania  ostrich 
farm  began  wading  in  the  snow  up  to  their  bodies. 
An  ostrich  farm  is  now  in  actual  operation  near 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  and  these  gigantic  birds,  weigh- 
ing from  250  to  350  pounds  each,  have  already 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  open  range,  the  fresh 
air  and  the  sunshine  of  our  cold  northern  climate. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ostrich  farm  went  to  Africa  and  caught  the  birds 
himself,  thus  making  a  choice  of  what  best  would 
serve  his  purpose.  Every  one  of  his  birds  survived 
the  journey  and  now  £hey  are  being  fed  just  the 
same  as  horses  and  other  farm  livestock.  The 
staples  which  they  devour  eagerly  are  bran,  corn 
and  dry  cut  hay.  Three  pounds  is  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  each  bird.  Then  for  dessert  each  one  is 
given  one  pound  of  ground  bone. 

The  location  of  the  Pennsylvania  ostrich  farm 
was  chosen  because  of  its  facility  for  securing 
lime,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  successful 
ostrich  raising. 

Until  within  the  last  century  it  was  not  known 
that  ostriches  could  be  domesticated.  An  English 
farmer  caught  some,  of  the  African  little  ones 
and  tamed  them.  He  kept  them  in  fields  with 
fences  so  high  that  they  could  not  jump  over. 
When  they  were  sufficiently  grown  he  plucked 
them  twice  a  year.  The  ostriches  thrived.  They 
dug  out  nests  in  the  sand,  laid  their  eggs  and 
hatched  them.  Their  number  increased,  until  now 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds  in  South 
Africa,  whose  feathers  yield  an  immense  profit 
every  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  ostrich  farm  is  divided  into 
corrals,  about  five  to  an  acre.  Although  this 
would  seem  to  be  rather  close  quarters  for  the  im- 
mense biped,  his  health  does  not  suffer  in  the  least, 
and  he  manages  to  keep  in  rather  better  condition 
than  his  wild  brother  that  troops  over  desert  and 
field.  The  male  bird  chooses  his'  mate  when  he  is 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  remains  faithful  to 
her  until  death.  When  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  average  span  of  ostrich  life  is  about 
eighty  years,  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  this  singular 
bird  is  amazing.  When  the  breeding  time  conies 
the  male  ostrich  prepares  a  comfortable  nest  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  sand  about  a  foot  deep  and 
a  yard  wide.  The  female  selects  a  spot  close  by  to 
lay  the  eggs,  and  the  male  rolls  them  into  it.  The 
eggs  are  very  large,  having  a  hard  shell,  and  weigh 
between  three  and  four  pounds  each.  The  period 
of  sitting  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and  the  male  ostrich 
shares  the  work  with  his  mate  and  relieves  her 
regularly. 


A  curious  custom  of  the  ostrich  to  be  noted  on 
the  Pennsylvania  farm  is  the  morning  dance. 
When  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  strike  across  the 
fields  the  birds  take  their  morning  exercise.  The 
large  ones  begin  with  a  slow,  stately  step,  resem- 
bling a  minuet.  Then  the  whole  flock  joins  in, 
stepping  high  and  weaving  in  and  out  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  set  figure.  As  the  dance  proceeds 
the  speed  of  the  movement  increases,  and  the  birds 
begin  to  whirl  about  until  presently  the  quadrille 
merges  into  a  waltz.  They  hold  their  heads  high, 
raise  their  wings  and  spread  their  plumes  in  the 
sunshine.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  with  the  birds 
in  full  feather,  this  movement  forms  a  beautiful 
picture,  but  at  a  close  range  the  gravity  of  the 
birds  makes  such  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  move- 
ment that  the  effect  is  irresistibly  comic. 

When  the  birds  are  to  be  plucked,  which  occurs 
every  nine  months,  they  are  driven  into  a  small 
corral.  They  are  then  taken,  one  at  a  time,  into 
a  V-shaped  inclosure,  made  of  strong  boards,  with 
an  exit  at  one  end,  through  which  the  ostrich 
scurries  out  after  being  despoiled  of  its  feather*. 
During  the  actual  plucking  a  long,  narrow  bag 
is  slipped  over  the  bird's  head.  This  serves  to  keep 
the  bird  quiet  while  the  operators  are  at  their 
work.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  process 
of  plucking,  because  if  the  feather  sockets  are  in- 
jured no  more  feathers  will  grow  in  them.  The 
tail  and  shorter  feathers  are  pulled  out  first.  Then 
the  large  wing  feathers  are  cut  off  with  short, 
heavy  scissors,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  the 
stumps,  which  are  carefuly  pulled  out  about  three 
months  later. 

When  the  plucking  is  over  the  feathers  are 
sorted  into  about  twenty  various  qualities,  accord- 


ing to  length  and  color.  They  are  then  packed 
and  sent  to  the  feather  dresser,  who  cleanses  them 
thoroughly  in  soap  suds,  after  which  they  are 
rinsed  in  clear  water.  The  naturally  black  feathers 
are  dyed  in  black,  the  long  white  wing  plumes  are 
bleached  and  the  others  are  dyed  in  various  colors. 

After  dyeing  they  are  again  rinsed,  dipped  in 
clear  water  containing  starch  and  beaten  on  a 
smooth  board.  They  are  then  sorted,  sewed, 
steamed  and  curled  and  handed  over  to  the 
"buncher,"  who  combs  and  adjusts  them  to  the 
different  shapes  and  modes  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  milliners'  windows. 

Their  most  fascinating  work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
ostrich  farm,  however,  is  looking  after  the  young 
chicks,  that  at  birth  are  about  the  size  of  grown 
chickens,  and  in  color  not  unlike  a  young  turkey. 
Young  ostriches  are  the  most  agile  things  on  earth. 
When  they  are  ten  days  old  they  are  as  playful 
as  young  lambs  and  as  curiously  inquisitive  as 
young  kittens.  And  as  they  begin  to  grow  they 
likewise  commence  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and 
before  long  are  no  more  trouble  than  their  fathers 
and  mothers. 

Individual  pairs  of  ostriches  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  one  might  as  well  say;  at  least 
this  will  apply  to  the  Pennsylvania  ostrich  farm, 
where  none  will  be  disposed  of  for  either  love  or 
money.  Ostriches,  however,  have  been  sold  as 
high  as  $50,000  a  pair. 

In  Cape  Colony  one  couple  earned  over  $300,000 
for  their  owner.  This  shows  that  the  Cape  breeders 
have  good  reason  for  being  enthusiastic  over  their 
industry,  as  well  as  wanting  to  jsubserve  their  in- 
terests by  keeping  ostrich  farming  well  under  their 
own  control. — The  Star. 
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FATTENING  POULTRY 

By  ALFRED  R.  LEE.     Bulletin  140,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


tTil- 


LL  varieties  and  types  of 
chickens  are  fattened  in 
this  country,  no  special  at-' 
tention  being  devoted  to 
developing  strains  or 
special  types  peculiarly 
adapted  to  produce  a  high 
quality  of  flesh  or  to  give 
especially  good  results  in 
fattening.  Several  breeds  give 
good  results  in  fattening,  and 
these  are  preferred  by  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  feeding  poultry  in 
the  following  order:  Plymouth  Rocks, 
W'yandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or 
taken  as  a  whole,  birds  of  the  general- 
purpose  breeds.  The  feeders  discourage 
the  use  of  birds  of  the  Mediterranean 
class,  such  as  the  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns  and  the  Minorcas,  because 
these  birds  average  poorer  results 
throughout  the  season  in  the  feeding 
tests  and  they  mature  light,  while  the 
trade  demands  a  heavy  fowl.  In  order 
to  make  the  farmer  raise  chickens  of 
the  first  rather  than  of  the  second  class 
mentioned,  the  packer,  and  consequent- 
ly the  smaller  poultry  buyer,  often 
pays  from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  for 
light-weight  hens. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  buy- 
ing poultry  on  a  quality  basis,  thus 
showing  the  producer  the  gain  which 
he  may  realize  by  keeping  good  poultry 
of  the  general-purpose  breeds  and  giv- 
ing the  birds  proper  attention  and  feed 
before  shipping  to  market.  In  some 
sections  the  packers  have  exchanged 
purebred  cockerels  of  the  general-pur- 
pose breeds  for  the  mongrel  and  light- 
weight cocks  kept  by  the  farmers,  thus 
rapidly  improving  the  quality  of  stock 
in  the  localities  where  they  obtain 
their  supplies.  The  Orpingtons,  various 
game  crosses,  and  the  Dorking  make 
good  poultry  for  fattening,  but  are  not 
found  in  any  appreciable  numbers  in 
the  Middle  West,  although  the  Orping- 
tons have  increased  considerably  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Table  1  gives  the  gains  secured  in 
selected  "batteries"  in  which  the  birds 
were  sorted  in  feeding  experiment.  It 
may  here  be  stated  that  the  coops  in 
which  the  birds  are  kept  during  the 
feeding  period  are  called  batteries. 
There  are  two  styles  of  batteries — 
stationary  and  portable — most  feeding 
houses  containing  the  stationary  bat- 
teries. The  per  cent  of  gains  shows 
that  In  general  Leghorns  make  much 
poorer  gains  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
the  results  are  not  entirely  consistent. 
The  Leghorns  make  poor  gains  in  the 
batteries  after  they  are  2%  or  3  months 
old,  as  they  are  very  restless,  but  they 
make  good  gains  up  to  this  age.  Leg- 
horns mixed  with  other  birds  in  the 
compartments  of  the  batteries  tend  to 
keep  all  of  the  birds  excited.  The 
chickens  in  Table  1  were  all  fed  be- 
tween September  22  and  November  14. 

Table  2  gives  in  detail  the  gains  of 
the  batteries  making  up  two  of  the  lots 
in  feeding  experiment.  The  first  11 
batteries  went  on  feed  September  18 
and  the  remaining  8  September  28. 
Records  were  kept  of  the  gains  of  each 
battery.  A  lot  includes  all  batteries 
put  on  feed  on  the  same  day  and  fed 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  batteries 
in  the  table  are  arranged  in  the  rela- 
tive order  of  the  increasing  average 
weights  of  the  birds,  but  the  percent- 
age of  gain  does  not  vary  directly  with 


Table  No.  1 — Results  of  fattening  -various  breeds  of  chickens. 


Number 
of  birds 


192 
80 
80 


Breeding 


Per  cent 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

92 
87 
33 


Leghorns 


100 

80 
65 
60 


Days  fed 


Average 
weight 


Pounds 
3  68 
4.03 
2.85 
4.01 
2.38 
3.26 
2.83 
3.18 
2.98 
2.88 
2.29 
2.16 
3.60 


Average 
weight 
•£  out  ! 

1  a 


Pounds 

4.25 
4.82 
3.70 
4.61 
3.00 
3.78 
3.56 
3.85 
3.36 
3.19 
2.87 
2.55 
3.93 


Average 
gain 

Gain 

Pounds 

Per  <ent 

0.57 

15.5 

.79 

19.6 

.85 

29.8 

.60 

15.0 

.62 

26.1 

.52 

15.9 

.73 

25.8 

.67 

21.1 

.38 

12.8 

.31 

10.8 

.58 

25  3 

.39 

18.1 

.33 

9.2 

Table  No.  2. — Individuality  in  chickens. 


Number 
of  birds 


80 
80 


Breeding 


Leghorns 


r  cent 
10 
55 
21 
35 
31 
16 
15 

~  9 
12 
•  12 
5 


i3 

id 


Per  cent 

90 

~  45 

79 
65 
66 
81 
85 
91 


95 
65 
75 
13 
70 
58 
41 
58 
25 


Average 

Days  fed 

weight 
in 

Pounds 

8 

1.89 

8 
8 

1.98 
2.10 

8 

2.13 

8 

2.25 

8 

2.31 

8 

•  2.44 

8 

2.46 

8 

2.53 

8 

2.70 

8 

2.84 

6 

1.60 

6 

1  2.28 

6 

j  I  2  35 

6 

SI  2.49 

6 

2.50 

6 

2.59 

6 

.  2  .59 

6 

1  2.78 

Average 
weight 
out 


Pounds 
2.24 
2.41 
2.42 
2.33 
2.69 
2  83 
2  98 
3.05 
2.95 
3.09 
3.03 
2.20 
2.85 
2.83 
2.90 
2.81 
2.98 
3.00 
3.32 


Average 
gain 


Pounds 
0.35 
.43 
.32 
.20 
.44 
.52 
.54 
.59 
.42 
.39 
.19 
.60 
.57 
.48 
.41 
.31 
.39 
.41 
.54 


Average 
gain 


cr  cent 
18.5 

21.7 
15.2 

9.4 
19.6 
22.5 
22.1 
24  0 
16.6 
14.4 

6.7 
37.5 
25.0 
20.4 
16  5 
12.4 
15.1 
15.8 
19.4 


the  average  weight.  The  "Rocks"  in 
this  table  were  birds  of  the  general- 
purpose  classes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  predominating.  If  the  batteries 
were  arranged  in  order  according  to 
the  proportion  of  Leghorns  the  per 
cent  of  gains  would  still  show  no  con- 
sistent relative  order.  These  gains 
show  a  more  consistent  ratio  between 
the  average  weight  of  tire  birds  and 
the  per  cent  of  gain,  which  in  general 
varies  inversely.  If  the  average 
weight  is  lowered  by  having  a  large 
proportion  of  Leghorns  in  the  battery, 
this  inverse  ratio  is  not  so  apparent. 
Tb is  table  shows  the  great  variation 
in  lots  housed  and  fed  alike,  and  empha- 
sizes the  great  difference  in  the  ability 
of  the  individual  bird  to  put  on  flesh. 
This  difference  is  greater  because  of 
the  mixed  stock  fn  each  battery.  All 
the  other  lots  in  feeding  table  experi- 
ment A  could  be  subdivided,  and  would 
show  a  similar  variation  in  gains,  but 
these  two  lots  were  selected  as  showing 
about  the  average  variation  within  a 
lot.  This  emphasizes  the  error  which 
is  likely  to  occur  in  experimental  work 
dealing  with  small  lots,  unless  the 
chickens  are  of  the  same  strain  and 
have  been  handled  alike  from  birth. 

The  "feeder"  who  has  charge  of  the 
fattening  station  often  finds  some  in 
each  lot  of  chickens  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  fatten.  In  such  cases  the  Leg- 
horns i,  especially  the  Single  Comb 
Brown),  Buff  Cochins,  Langshans,  and 
all  chickens  with  black  legs  are  dis- 
carded. Varieties  containing  much 
Buff  Cochin  blood  are  claimed  by  some 
feeders  to  be  very  poor  varieties  to 
fatten.    In  sorting  the  birds  the  feeder 


sometimes  throws  out  many  birds  in 
good  market  condition  which  it  does 
not  pay  to  feed  under  his  conditions, 
as  in  many  instances  they  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  in  weight  during  the 
fee'diug  period.  If  one  can  select  the 
birds  still  more  carefully  for  fattening 
he  should  pick  out  birds  with  short, 
stout,  well-curved  beaks,  broad  heads, 
bright,  clear  eyes,  deep,  broad  breasts, 
and  well-spread  legs.  Individual  birds 
of  the  same  breed  vary  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  put  on  flesh,  but  a  strain 
can  be  selected  and  bred  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  superiority  of  certain  strains 
of  birds  in  England  and  France,  in 
their  ability  to  fatten  readily,  is  quite 
marked.  Crosses  are  frequently  used 
in  England  for  producing  good  fatten- 
ing stock,  but  the  majority  of  farmers 
and  poultrymen  in  this  country  do  not 
breed  carefully  and  systematically 
enough  to  get  good  results  from  cross- 
ing, so  that  the  offspring  show  lack  of 
uniformity  in  type  and  size,  which 
tends  to  lower  the  price  paid  for  the 
birds.  It  is  probable  that  feeders  could 
with  profit  select  birds  along  some  of 
the  lines  mentioned  in  this  paragraph, 
but  this  matter  depends  largely  on 
each  man's  condition. 

The  feeding  seasen  varies  in  differ- 
ent sections,  depending  on  the  climatic 
and  seasonal  conditions,  and  on  the 
trade  supplied  with  the  dressed  poultry. 
The  season  begins  earlier  in  the  South, 
generally  in  June,  and  lasts  longer  in 
the  North,  up  to  January  or  February, 
depending  on  the  supply  of  live  chick- 
ens. Many  find  it  quite  profitable  to 
feed  chickens  as  broilers  during  the 
early    summer   months,   while  other 


feeders  prefer  to  feed  the  larger  sizes, 
called  "springs"  and  "roasters." 

The  common  practice  in  poultry 
packing  houses  is  to  feed  each  lot 
seventeen  days  or  less.  The  market  or 
trade  supplied  and  the  results  secured 
by  the  feeder  determine  the  length  of 
the  feeding  period.  Most  milk-fed 
chickens  are  fed  for  fourteen  days,  but 
results  secured  in  feeding  indicate 
that  a  more  profitable  gain  can  be 
secured  in  a  shorter  feeding  period, 
provided  the  same  price  per  pound  can 
be  secured  for  the  finished  product.  In 
England  and  Canada  birds  are  tauened 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  if  one 
uses  a  cramming  machine  it  probably 
pays  to  feed  for  that  length  of  time. 
If  the  birds  are  small  or  thin,  they 
may  be  fed  longer  than  heavier  birds 
or  those  which  are  "fairly  well  fleshed 
when  they  reach  the  feeding  station. 
As  the  feeding  season  advances  the 
tendency  among  feeders  is  to  shorten 
the  length  of  the  feeding  period,  reduc- 
ing it  as  low  as  seven  days  in  many 
cases.  Many  birds  are  merely  "finish- 
ed" by  feeding  for  five  to  six  days,  and 
these  are  not  generally  classed  as  milk- 
fed  poultry. 

Practically  all  of  the  special  feeding 
in  this  country  involves  the  use  of 
milk,  thus  producing  "milk-fed"  chick- 
ens. These  are  also  exported  to  some 
extent.  Milk,  while  the  least  expensive, 
seems  to  be  the  most  essential  constitu- 
ent of  the  rations,  and  when  a  feeder 
can  not  get  milk  in  some  form  he  gen- 
erally does  not  attempt  to  fatten 
poultry  commercially.  The  profit  de- 
pends on  various  factors,  many  of 
which  are  local,  and  must  be  worked 
out  by  each  individual.  Among  these 
factors  are  the  supply  and  cost  of  the 
chickens,  which  depends  largely  on  the 
competition  of  other  buyers;  the  ship- 
ping facilities;  the  cost  of  the  essential 
feeds;  the  availability  and  cost  of  effi- 
cient labor;  the  market,  and  the  price 
which  the  packer  can  secure  for  his 
finished  product.  Often  the  packer  has 
to  feed  his  poultry  to  suit  the  demands 
of  his  market,  but  generally  if  a  man 
has  a  high-class  product  he  can  make 
his  own  market,  catering  somewhat  to 
popular  fancies. 

Besides  these  local  factors  there  are 
certain  essentials  to  success  in  a  feed- 
ing station  where  poultry  are  fattened. 
First  in  importance  is  the  manager  of 
the  station,  or  feeder,  who  must 
thoroughly  understand  all  the  details 
of  the  work  and  have  a  well-trained, 
observant  eye,  quick  to  note  the  condi- 
tion and  appetite  of  the  stock.  Success 
or  failure  depends  primarily  on  this 
man,  who  must  have  the  knack  of  car- 
ing for  birds.  The  feeding  station 
must  be  arranged  to  economize  labor 
and  to  provide  the  best  possible  ventila- 
tion. Conditions  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  keep  the  birds  quiet  and 
contented,  and  at  the  same  time  cause 
them  to  consume  a  large  amount  of 
feed,  in  order  to  make  profitable  gains. 

Besides  crate  fattening  from  troughs 
there  are  several  other  methods  in 
vogue,  particularly  in  Europe.  Among 
these  are  fattening  by  funnel,  by  ma- 
chine and  by  hand.  The  last  is 
common  in  France,  but  can  only 
be  done  economically  where  labor  is 
cheap.  The  funnel  method  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  England  and  France, 
with  the  funnel  tube  running  directly 
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I  IVIr.  Poultry  Raiser,  Tlie  Great 

IS  HERE 

•  i 

You  realize  the  Poultry  Industry  of  this  country  reaches  the  vast  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  yearly  and  that  2  out  of  every  3  j 

chicks  hatched  die  before  they  are  of  an  eatable  age  I 

Oculum  Will  Stop  This  Deplorable  Loss 

•  —  • 

•  • 

If  a  chick  is  inoculated  when  a  day  old  with  OCULUM,  it  will  be  almost  immune  from  disease.     The  season  for  Roup  is  ! 

here— OCULUM  WILL  CURE  IT.      OCULUM  is  a  Cure  and  Preventative  for  Cholera,  I 

I                                      White  Diarrhea,  Roup  and  Gapes.     Write  us  if  you  want  to  save  your  Poultry  ! 

•  • 

j  Hancock  Inoculatum  Company,  saiem,  va.  j 


to  the  crop,  which  is  filled  by  pouring 
the  mixture  into  the  funnel.  The  other 
method,  cramming  by  machine,  is  used 
extensively  in  England,  generally  to 
supplement  trough  feeding.  The  Eng- 
lish feeder  does  not  consider  that  the 
bird  has  been  properly  fattened  until 
it  has  been  finished  with  a  cramming 
machine.  Most  of  the  large  feeders 
have  used  cramming  machines  in  the 
United  States,  but  have  not  found  them 
adapted  to  their  conditions.  There  are 
two  factors  which  may  help  to  account 
for  this  attitude:  First,  very  few 
feeders  in  this  country  have  been  able 
to  use  a  cramming  machine  success- 
fully and  keep  the  birds  contented; 
and,  second,  the  trade  has  not  been 
educated  to  the  increased  value  of 
a  machine-fed  bird.  However,  the 
method  is  occasionally  found  in  use 
where  there  is  a  special  market  for 
birds  which  have  been  crammed. 

Some  feeders  in  this  country  have 
obtained  good  results  with  the  machine 
in  one  section,  and  made  an  absolute 
failure  of  the  same  method  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  In  England  the  art  of 
fattening  by  machine  is  often  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  thus  produc- 
ing first-class  feeders.  The  cramming 
machine  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this 
country  for  fattening  hens  which  do 
not  give  good  results  on  trough  feed- 
ing. 

In  cramming,  the  birds  are  fed  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days  from  the 
troughs,  and  are  then  crammed  twice 
daily  for  from  seven  to  ten  days,  until 
they  begin  to  go  off  feed,  when  they  are 
marketed.  The  operator  gauges  the 
proper  amount  of  feed  to  force  into 
the  birds  by  holding  his  hand  on  the 
bird's  crop.  If  the  crop  is  not  almost 
or  entirely  empty  at  the  next  feeding 
time  the  bird  is  not  given  any  addi- 
tional feed. 

Another  method  which  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  a  small  scale  in 
this  country  is  pen  fattening.  This 
method  is  adapted  for  use  on  the  farm, 
where  the  farmer  does  not  care  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  crate  fattening,  or 
where  the  price  received  for  well-fed 
birds  does  not  warrant  the  extra  labor 
and  feed  cost  of  the  latter  method. 
Pen  fattening  has  in  some  cases  given 
very  good  results,  but  it  is  not  as  re- 
liable as  crate  fattening,  although  the 
laocr  cost  is  less.  It  is  used  generally 
in  fattening  ducks.  The  quality  of 
flesh  secured  by  crate  fattening  is 
better  than  that  obtained  by  pen  fat- 
tening. 


Crate  fattening  from  troughs  is  the 
method  of  feeding  employed  in  this 
country  by  most  of  the  large  fattening 
establishments.  From  six  to  ten  chick- 
ens are  placed  in  the  crate  or  battery, 
generally  with  a  small  amount  of  feed 
in  their  crops,  and  given  a  light  feed 
at  the  next  regular  feeding  period. 
Two  methods  are  used  in  transferring 
the  chickens  from  the  coops  to  the 
feeding  battery.  The  coops  of  chickens 
are  weighed  on  scales  located  at  some 
convenient  place  on  the  dock  or  in  the 
packing-house  building,  and  then  put 
either  into  a  portable  transfer  crate  or 
directly  into  the  portable  feeding  bat- 
tery. If  the  birds  are  put  directly  into 
the  portable  battery,  it  saves  the  labor 
of  rehandling  and  they  go  on  feed  in 
better  condition  than  if  rehandled. 
Many  birds  are  graded  into  a  lower 
class  on  account  of  broken  wings, 
sometimes  caused  by  handling  after 
the  birds  have  been  on  feed  for  some 
time;  thus  the  use  of  the  portable 
feeding  battery  tends  to  lessen  the  loss 
caused  by  rehandling.  To  facilitate 
the  weighing  of  coops  two  strips,  of 
wood  are  nailed  onto  the  scale  plat- 
form, thus  elevating  the  coops  so  that 
they  do  not  touch  the  floor  on  any  side, 
and  making  it  easier  to  handle  them. 
Some  people  advise  dusting  the  birds 
before  putting  them  into  the  batteries, 
but  by  keeping  the  batteries  and  coops 
clean  and  whitewashing  frequently, 
the  large  feeders  find  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  short  feeding 
periods  to  dust  the  birds  with  lice 
powder. 

From  six  to  ten  birds  are  placed  in 
each  division  of  the  battery,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  birds  and  the  ideas 
of  the  feeder.  Ten  birds  seem  rather 
a  large  number  to  place  together,  but 
very  good  results  have  been  secured 
with  this  number  in  the  portable  feed- 
ing battery  hereinafter  described,  al- 
though it  would  seem  advisable  to  re- 
duce the  number  to  eight  when  the 
birds  weigh  from  3y2  to  4  pounds.  Two 
or  three  chickens  do  better  in  a  divi- 
sion together  than  when  only  one  bird 
is  placed  in  each  compartment,  and  the 
cost  of  equipment  *and  labor  per  bird 
varies  inversely  with  the  number  of 
birds  in  each  division. 

A  perusal  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  of  chicken  feeding  indicates 
that  there  is  a  large  variety  of  grain 
feeds,  mixed  in  varying  proportions, 
which  are  successfully  used  in  fatten- 
ing. But  many  of  the  large  poultry 
feeders  after  trying  various  feeds  and 


rations  have  found  that  a  very  simple 
ration,  made  up  of  only  two  or  three 
grains,  is  best  suited  to  economical 
gains  under  their  conditions.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  birds 
which  they  feed  each  year  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  experimentation  in  feed- 
ing, it  would  appear  that  these-  simple 
rations  must  be  of  special  merit  for 
their  conditions.  Most  rations  are 
recommended  for  a  feeding  period  of 
three  weeks,  although  the  length  of 
the  feeding  period  may  influence  the 
selection  of  the  best  ration.  Birds  fed 
only  for  a  short  time  may  be  forced  on 
highly  concentrated  feeds,  whereas 
birds  fed  longer  may  need  a  ration 
containing  a  greater  variety  and  less 
concentrated.  While  this  may  be  true, 
many  of  the  poultry  packers  feed  the 
same  ration  to  their  chickens  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  the  feeding  period. 
The  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  feed  only 
one  mixture  may  help  to  explain  this 
condition,  or  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  ration  is  not  too  heavy  or  concen- 
trated even  for  the  longer  feeding 
periods. 

In  selecting  a  ration  the  feeder  must 
be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
market  price  and  supply  of  grains. 
Certain  grains  which  are  used  for  fat- 
tening are  peculiarly  adapted  to  local 
sections,  and  are  not  widely  distributed 
at  reasonable  prices  on  the  general 
markets.  Among  such  grains  are 
buckwheat,  pea  meal,  graham  flour, 
shredded-wheat  waste,  small  potatoes, 
and  in  some  places  barley  meal. 

In  the  feeding  records  given  in  this 
bulletin  the  following  rations  were 
used:  No.  1,  60  per  cent  corn  meal 
and  40  per  cent  low-grade  wheat  flour; 
No.  2,  58  per  cent  corn  meal,  36  per 
cent  oat  flour,  and  6  per  cent  tallow, 
by  weight.  Ration  2  was  varied  during 
the  season  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
feeder  or  the  changes  in  the  weather. 
This  variation  of  the  ration  was  not 
regular,  but  generally  speaking,  as  the 
season  advanced  and  the  weather  be- 
came cooler  a  larger  proportion  of  corn 
meal  was  fed,  although  the  increase 
was  not  large  if  figured  on  the  average 
per  cent  of  corn  meal  in  the  ration 
each  month.  These  two  rations  were 
selected  by  different  individuals  work- 
ing under  slightly  different  conditions. 
In  general  they  are  quite  similar,  ex- 
cept that  tallow  is  present  in  one  ration 
and  not  in  the  other.  Many  feeders 
after  experimenting  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  feeds  have  returned  to 
these  simple  rations. 


There  are  many  other  rations  which 
have  been  used  with  good  results,  and 
perhaps  are  specially  suited  to  certain 
localities  on  account  of  the  relative 
price  of  grains.  The  following  rations 
are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this 
class:  No.  3,  two  parts  of  oat  flour, 
one  part  of  barley  meal,  and  one  part 
of  corn  meal;  No.  4,  two  parts  of  oat 
flour,  one  part  of  barley  meal,  and  one 
part  of  boiled  potatoes;  No.  5,  one  part 
of  corn  meal,  one  part  of  oat  flour,  and 
one  part  of  wheat  flour;  No.  6,  two 
parts  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of  buck- 
wheat flour,  and  one  part  of  ground 
oats,  and  No.  7,  one  part  of  oat  meal, 
one  part  of  graham  flour,  and  one  part 
of  corn  meal,  by  weight. 

In  France  and  England  buckwheat 
flour,  oat  flour,  and  barley  me&l  are 
used  extensively  in  fattening.  Shredded 
wheat  waste  has  been  used  to  replace 
oat  or  wheat  flour,  with  good  results, 
in  places  where  it  could  be  bought  at 
a  low  price. 

These  rations  include  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  grains  which  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  this  country,  but  there  are 
many  other  combinations  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  used  for  fattening. 

All  feeders  are  very  particular  that 
the  grains  used  are  of  the  best  quality, 
and  they  find  it  especially  necessary  to 
watch  the  oat  flour,  often  returning  a 
shipment  as  unfit  for  their  use.  The 
oat  flour,  with  the  hulls  removed,  must 
be  finely  ground  and  should  give  a 
sweet  taste  when  chewed.  In  some  cases 
feeders  have  been  forced  to  substitute 
other  kinds  of  flour  for  the  oat  flour, 
as  they  could  not  always  secure  good 
quality  oat  flour,  which  is  apt  to  con- 
tain other  grains. 

Grit  is  generally  provided  if  the 
birds  are  kept  on  feed  for  two  weeks 
or  longer,  giving  4  pounds  of  grit  to 
100  birds  if  fed  twice  a  week.  Where 
the  birds  are  only  fed  a  short  time,- 
seven  to  ten  days,  they  do  not  need 
grit  if  they  were  raised  in  a  section 
sufficiently  supplied. 

Clover  or  alfalfa  meal,  meat  meal, 
blood  meal,  charcoal,  and  salt  are  often 
added  to  the  rations,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  feeder.  These  constituents 
do  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  may  be  worth  while  for  special 
conditions. 

Birds  often  become  very  restless  on 
forced  feeding  of  a  highly  concentrated 
ration,  and  commence  feather  eating 
and  picking  each  other,  often  continu- 
ing until  they  have  eaten  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  flesh  of  a  live  chicken. 
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Probably  an  overheated  condition  of 
the  blood,  caused  by  consuming  a  large 
proportion  of  highly  heating  feed,  such 
as  corn  meal,  during  hot  weather,  will 
lead  to  habits  of  this  kind.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  corn  meal  and  lighten  the 
ration  by  adding  some  green  feed,  such 
as  clover  or  alfalfa  meal,  and  possibly 
a  small  amount  of  meat  or  blood  meal. 
Salt,  sulphur,  or  powdered  borax, 
lightly  sprinkled  into  the  mash,  have 
been  suggested  as  remedies  for  this 
overheated  condition  of  the  blood.  Salt 
is  quite  frequently  used,  but  sulphur 
and  borax,  if  fed  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  appear  to  lessen  slightly  the 
appetite  of  the  birds,  although  the 
difference  is  not  marked.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  prove  what  effect  these 
substances  have  in  lessening  the 
chance  of  the  birds  developing  these 
bad  habits;  in  any  event  these  remedies 
are  probably  not  used  extensively. 

Milk  is  used  entirely  in  mixing  the 
various  rations  used  in  fattening,  and 
is  considered  an  essential  ingredient, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
While  good  results  may  be  secured 
without  it,  milk  has  such  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  birds  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
good  results  without  using  it.  In  some 
instances  poultry  shippers  stopped 
feeding  chickens  when  their  supply  of 
milk  gave  out.  Buttermilk  and  skim 
milk  are  generally  used,  no  particular 
notice  being  taken  as  to  whether  the 
milk  is  sweet  or  sour,  but  in  almost  all 
cases  it  was  sour  before  it  was  fed  to 
the  birds.  One  large  creamery  in 
Kansas  has  experimented  in  condens- 
ing buttermilk,  and  they  now  manu- 
facture a  product  which  is  put  up  in 
barrels,  stored,  and  sold  for  feeding 
chickens.  In  one  case  they  shipped 
carload  lots  to  a  feeding  station  located 
several  hundred  miles  away.  As  many 
creameries  have  a  large  surplus  of 


buttermilk  during  the  spring  months, 
this  appears  to  be  quite  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  it,  except  that  it 
involves  expensive  machinery,  and  that 
the  condensed  milk,  being  bulky,  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  storage  space. 
This  creamery  was  unable  to  satisfy 
half  of  the  demand  for  condensed  milk 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months.  The  milk  is  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  volume  largely  by 
evaporation,  but  part  of  the  whey  is 
drained  off  during  this  process.  When 
condensed  the  milk  is  run  into  barrels 
without  adding  any  preservative,  and 
will  keep  indefinitely.  Sample  barrels 
have  been  kept  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  when  opened  the  contents  have 
been  in  good  condition.  Under  ordin- 
ary trade  conditions  the  milk  would 
never  be  kept  longer  than  one  year. 
Fresh  buttermilk,  condensed  butler- 
milk,  and  skim  milk  are  preferred  in 
this  relative  order.  Whey  is  sometimes 
fed  in  addition  to  the  condensed  butter- 
milk, but  it  is  too  bulky  and  of  too 
small  feeding  value  to  pay  to  move  any 
considerable  distance. 

Various  feeders  have  endeavored  to 
find  a  substitute  for  milk,  with  little 
apparent  success.  Milk  seems  to  have 
a  very  important  influence  on  the  di- 
gestive processes,  keeping  the  bird  in 
good  condition  under  forced  feeding. 
Beef  broth  has  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  fair  results,  but  it  is  not  as 
good  as  milk.  If  the  feed  is  mixed 
with  water,  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  ration  should  be  meat  in  some 
form,  and  vegetables  or  green  feed 
should  be  added.  Green  feed  is  fed  to 
some  extent  in  very  hot  weather,  but 
most  feeders  do  not  think  that  the  re- 
sults warrant  its  use.  Finely  ground 
beef  scrap  and  meat  meal  are  good 
forms  of  meat  feed. 

Beef  tallow  is  used  by  many  feeders, 
but  has  been  discarded  by  others,  who 


claim  that  it  produces  a  poorer  quality 
of  flesh.  When  only  a  very  small 
amount  is  fed  the  difference  in  the 
flesh  is  not  noticeable;  but,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  the  tallow  and  the  pos- 
sible poorer  quality  of  flesh  produced, 
it  hardly  seems  to  be  an  economical 
feed,  although  this  depends  largely  on 
individual  conditions,  especially  on  the 
market  to  which  the  packer  sells.  In 
part  of  the  feeding  experiments  in  this 
bulletin  about  G  per  cent  of  the  ration, 
excluding  milk,  consisted  of  tallow, 
and  this  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
flesh.  Tallow  is  often  recommended  to 
be  fed  during  the  last  few  days  of  the 
feeding  period,-  but  under  ordinary 
commercial  conditions  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  mix  the  feed  separately 
and  use  it  according  to  the  number  of 
days  which  the  birds  have  been  in  the 
feeder.  The  tallow  may  be  shaved 
directly  into  the  feeding  trough,  but 
this  method  does  not  seem  as  practi- 
cable as  to  mix  the  melted  tallow  into 
the  feed. 

The  feed  may  be  mixed  with  a  rake 
or  in  a  machine;  some  feeders  prefer- 
ring to  mix  with  the  rake  regardless 
of  the  amount  which  has  to  be  mixed. 
The  feed  can  be  mixed  fairly  quickly 
with  a  rake  by  a  skillful  feeder,  but 
most  feeders  prefer  to  let  a  machine 
do  the  mixing  where  a  large  number  of 
birds  are  fed.  Some  kind  of  power  is 
necessary  to  run  the  mixer.  When 
mixed  by  an  iron  rake  the  milk  is  run 
or  poured  into  a  large  mixing  tank  and 
the  grain  added  gradually,  constantly 
stirring  the  mixture  with  the  rake  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  lumps,  and  to 
mix  the  different  grains  thoroughly. 
The  feeder  adds  the  different  grains 
alternately,  generally  dumping  in  100 
pounds  at  a  time,  and  mixing  is  con- 
tinued until  the  mixture  is  of  an  even 
consistency.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
have  the  feed  free  from  lumps.  Tallow 


may  be  kept  in  an  open  kettle  heated 
by  steam  pipes,  and  gradually  added  to 
the  feed  in  a  melted  state,  after  the 
milk  and  grain  have  been  mixed.  The 
pail  in  which  the  tallow  is  handled 
should  be  heated  before  it  is  used  for 
the  melted  tallow,  to  prevent  the  liquid 
from  congealing  on  the  sides  of  the 
pail.  The  tallow  is  stirred  thoroughly 
into  the  mixed  feed. 

There  are  several  styles  of  machines 
used  for  mixing  the  feed,  each  manager 
having  his  own  ideas  of  the  best  kind 
of  mixer.  A  horizontal  mixer  made  of 
two  tanks  each  6  feet  G  inches  long,  2 
feet  G  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  2 
feet  9  inches  deep,  containing  a  dasher 
running  lengthwise  of  each  tank,  was 
used  at  station  No.  4  with  good  results. 
There  were  twenty-two  paddles  on  the 
horizontal  shaft  or  dasher,  set  at  differ- 
ent angles,  each  13 '/,  inches  long,  iy4 
inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick.  When  the  machine  was 
going  these  paddles  barely  missed 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
was  concave  on  the  bottom.  The 
narrow  side  of  the  paddles  cut  the 
feed  when  in  motion.  The  feed  was 
held  and  mixed  on  a  platform  15  feet 
by  6  feet,  which  was  level  with  the  top 
of  the  mixing  tanks  and  was  built 
flush  against  the  tanks.  The  machine 
was  made  up  of  two  sections,  so  that 
either  one  could  be  used  separately.  A 
single  mixing  machine  built  along 
similar  lines,  but  upright  instead  of 
horizontal,  was  used  at  Station  No.  2, 
but  this  did  not  give  very  satisfactory 
results  as  the  consistency  of  the  feed 
varied  when  run  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank.  This  tank  had  only  one 
spout  or  valve,  but  later  a  second 
valve  was  inserted,  which  saved  con- 
siderable time  in  filling  the  feeding 
pails.  Each  tank  at  Station  No.  4  had 
two  valves  for  letting  out  the  feed. 
(Concluded  next  month.) 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Illi- 
nois Poultry  Fanciers'  Association  will 
be  held  January  8  to  14,  inclusive,  1912, 
at  Battery  C  Armory,  Waukegan,  111. 
C.  S.  Byers,  H.  P.  Rikhoff  and  Geo. 
Eckert,  have  been  engaged  to  place  the 
awards.  Mr.  Byers  will  judge  the 
American,  Asiatic  and  English  classes, 
and  Mr.  Rikhoff  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  Eckert  will  have  the  pet  stock. 
The  Waukegan  show  for  each  of  the 
past  two  years  has  had  well  over  a 
thousand  birds  on  exhibition  and 
preparations  have  been  made  for  a  still 
larger  entry  this  year.  Besides  the 
regular  cash  premiums  an  increased 
amount' in  specials  and  cups  will  be 
placed  for  competition.  For  premium 
list  and  other  information  address  the 
secretary,  Robt.  C.  Conolly,  Waukegan, 
111. 


Secretary  Russel  F.  Palmer,  of  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  writes  that  it  is  keeping 
him  on  the  jump  these  days  to  answer 
the  many  letters  from  breeders  who  ex- 
pect to  exhibit  at  Topeka,  December 
4-9.  Mr.  Palmer  has  arranged  with 
Judges  C.  H.  Rhodes,  W.  E.  Rankin,  R. 
V.  Hicks  and  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Kansas; 

C.  W.  Brehm  and  C.  D.  McClaskey,  of 
Nebraska:  E.  C.  Van  Winkle,  of  Texas; 
W.  C.  Ellison  and  R.  W.  Whitney,  of 
Minnesota;  E.  E.  Richards,  of  Iowa; 
V.  W.  Hobbs  and  E.  C.  Branch,  of  Mis- 
souri; C.  S.  Byers  and  S.  A.  Boftzger, 
of  Indiana;    J.  E.  Coleman,  of  Ohio; 

D.  F.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  and  John 
Poley,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  place  awards. 
The  large  classes  will  be  handled  by 
"the  consulting  judges*'  system. '  Two 
judges  will  be  put  on  the  class.  Both 
judges  must  handle  every  bird  and 
agree  on  the  award  before  it  is  placed. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  cash  pre- 
miums there  will  be  over  $500  in  cash 
prizes  offered  on  the  leading  classes. 
Special-  efforts  are  being  made  to  make 
Buff,  White,  Barred  and  Partridge  Rock 
exhibits  the  best  ever  held.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  the  National  Meet  of 
the  Buff  Orpington  Club  will  be  held  at 
Topeka,  at  any  rate,  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  bring  out  a  big  class  of 
Orpingtons  of  all  varieties.  Four 
special  Orpington  judges  have  been 
secured  for  judging  these  classes. 
Over  100  silver  cups  will  be  offered  at 
the  show.  The  highest  cash  prizes  ever 
offered  at  a  Western  show  are  given. 
A  premium  list  can  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing Secretary  Palmer  at  once. 


heart  of  the  famous  Appalachian  fruit 
and  one  of  the  greatest  apple  growing 
counties  in  the  world. 

Since  the'  organization  of  the  Berke- 
ley County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation and  the  holding' of  their  first 
show  last  December,  great  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  hundreds  of  people, 
who  prior  to  that  time  cared  nothing 
for  poultry,  have  become  enthusiastic 
breeders. 

The  premium  list  for  the  second 
show  has  just  been  issued  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  cups  and  valuable 
cash  and  merchandise  premiums  offer- 
ed by  the  association  and  its  friends, 
the  fruit  growers  of  Berkeley  County 
are  offering  four  barrels  and  twenty 
boxes  of  the  famous  "Berkeley  County 
Apples,"  to  be  competed  for  by  ex- 
hibitors from  outside  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  These  apples  are  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  and  the  same  quality 
has  sold  as  high  as  $10  per  box. 

Mr.  Horace  Atwood,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, one  of  the  most  noted  poultry 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  will 
probably  be  in  attendance  during  the 
show  and  will  deliver  lectures  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  poultrymen. 

This  show  will  give  breeders  a  rare 
opportunity  to  advertise  and  sell  stock, 
as  about  everyone  in  the  county,  who 
keeps  chickens,  wants  to  improve  his 
stock  and  get  into  the  game. 


The  largest  poultry  show  in  West 
Virginia  will  be  held  in  Martinsburg, 
November  28  to  December  2,  inclusive. 
Martinsburg  is  located  on  the  main 
line  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R„  seventy-five 
miles  west  of  Washington,  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  Berkeley  County,  in  the 


The  poultry  press  has  been  teeming 
lately  on  the  subject  of  cockerel  and 
pullet,  or  double  matings  and  the  use- 
less (?)  birds  bred  from  each  mating, 
it  being  claimed  there  was  no  place  for 
them  in.  the  show  room. 

At  the  bimonthly  meetings  of  the 
Flower  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  this  subject  has 
had  considerable  attention  and  after 
earnest  consideration  and  much  debate, 
coupled  with  a  talk  from  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  judtres,  it  was  definitely 
decided  to  go  before  the  poultry  world 
with  a  proposition  to  try  to  overcome 
this  seeming  objection  and  put  it  in 
such  shape  as  to  do  away  with  it  en- 
tirely, by  having  extra  classes  for  these 
birds.  In  other  words  there  will  be  the 
five  regular  premiums  offered  at  the 
Great  Rochester  Show,  December  11-16, 
1911,  on  the  standard  exhibition  classes 
and  five  regular  cash  and  ribbon  prizes 
on  the  following  classes,  viz:  Pullet 
breeding  cocks,  cockerels  and  pens. 
Cockerel  breeding  hens,  pullets  and- 
pens.  On  top  of  this  great  feature  and 
those  that  have  already  been  made 
known  to  you  through  this  paper  the 
"Great  Rochester  Show"  will  award 
commended  ribbons  to  the  reserve  win- 
ners. Each  judge  will  be  given  a  sup- 
ply of  "Commended"  ribbons  and  will 
be  instructed  to  place  as  many  in  each 


class  of  all  varieties,  solid  and  parti- 
colored, as  in  his  judgment  the  birds 
are  worthy.  In  the  Standard  Exhibition 
Pen  Classes  there  will  be  a  division, 
viz:  Old  and  young  pens  will  compete 
against  each  other  only  and  not  young 
against  old  or  old  against  young.  Silver 
Trophy  cups  are  being  offered  by  the 
Specialty  Clubs,  and  the  cash  specials 
already  in  indicate  a  premium  list  over- 
flowing and  with  something  for  every- 
one. The  following  club  cups  are 
offered  here:  White  and  Black  Orping- 
ton, Ancona,  Partridge  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Wyandottes,  Buff  Plymouth  Rock, 
14k  Gold  Watch  to  best  R.  C.  Orpington, 
male  or  female,  any  color,  and  others 
to  he  announced  later  in  our  premium 
list.  Better  get  one  of  these  premium 
lists  from  John  F.  Tallinger,  secretary, 
Box  No.  84,  Barnards,  N.  Y.  Remember 
we  come  just  before  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  some  one  will  be  on  hand 
to  pick  the  good  ones  for  these  big 
shows. 


Awards  at  Laurel,  Md. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Barred  :  Ck  1 
and  3,  hen  3.  ckl  1  and  3,  pul  1  and  3,  pen 

1,  J.  B.  Clark  ;  hen  1  and  2,  M.  A.  Lea  :  ckl 

2.  pnl  2.  S.  G.  Hoke.  Buff:  Ck  1,  hen  1, 
ckl  1,  pul  1.  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  pen  1.  G.  E.  Wal- 
lace. White  :  Ck  1,  hen  1,  ckl  1,  pul  2, 
pen  1.  J.  F.  Defandorf ;  ek  2,  S.  G.  Hoke ; 
ck  3,  Haskell  Bros.;  hen  2.  B.  C.  Wheeler; 
hen  3,  ckl  2.  pul  1,  Orangeville  Farm ; 
ckl  3,  pul  3.  H.  Mann  ;  pen  2,  R.  E.  Lee. 
Silver-Penciled  :  Ck  1,  hen  1.  ckl  1.  pul  1, 
Peach  Grove  Farm.    Partridge  :    Ck  1  and 

2.  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  1,  2  and  3,  pul  1.  2  and 

3,  Peach  Grove  Farm ;  hen  3.  Cawlawu 
Farm.    Columbian  ;  Ck  1  and  3.  hen  1  and 

2.  ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1  and  2.  pen  1,  F.  G. 
Rean  ;  ck  2,  hen  3,  ckl  3,  pul  3,  pen  2,  C.  C. 
Ninner. 

WYANDOTTES— Silver  :  Ck  1,  hen  1,  2 
and  3.  ckl  1,  2  and  3,  pul  1,  2  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke  ;  pen  1,  H.  Hunt :  ck  2,  A.  G.  Oliver ; 
ck  3.  Steuben  Farm.  Golden  :  Ck  1  and  2, 
hen  1,  2  and  3.  ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1,  2  and  3, 
S.  G.  Hoke  :  ck  3.  H.  Hunt.  White  :  Ck  1, 
hen  1.  pul  2.  pen  3,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Turner ; 
ck  2.  A.  M.  Knapp  ;  ck  3.  hen  2  and  3.  ckl 
1  and  2,  pul  1  and  3,  pen  1  and  2.  E. 
Litzau  ;  ckl  3,  C.  A.'  Frost.  Buff:  Ck  1, 
hen  1,  ckl  1.  pul  1.  S.  G.  Hoke.  Black  ; 
Ck  1,  2  and  3.  hen  1  2  and  3.  ckl  1,  2,  and 

3.  pul  1,  2  and  3,  Peach  Grove  Farm. 
Partridge  :  Ck  1  and  3,  hen  1  and  3.  ckl 
1  and  2.  pul  1.  2  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke  :  ek  2, 
hen  2.  ckl  3.  H.  Hunt.  Silver-Penciled  : 
Ck  1,  2  and  3  ;  hen  1.  2  and  3,  ckl  1,  2  and 
3.  pul  1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke.  Columbian  : 
Ck  1  and  3.  hen  1  and  3.  ckl  2  and  3.  pul 

1  and  2,  S.  G.  Hoke:  ck  2,  hen  2.  ckl  J, 
pen  1.  J.  F.  Defandorf:  pul  3.  H.  Hunt. 

BRAHMAS— Park  :  Ck  1.  2  and  3.  hen  1, 

2  and  3,  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul  2  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke:  pul  1.  Steuben  Farm.  Light:  Ck  1. 
2  and  3.  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul 
1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke  :  hen  3.  H.  Mann. 

COCHINS — Buff  :  Ck  1.  ckl  1.  G.  Gorsuch  ; 
ck  1  and  2.  hen  1.  2  and  3.  ckl  2  and  3, 
pul  1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke.  Black  :  Ck  1. 
2  and  3.  hen  1.  2  and  3,  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul 

1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke.    White:  Ck  1  and 

2.  hen  3.  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul  1.  2  and  3, 
S.  G.  Hoke  ;  hen  1  and  2.  Steuben  Farm. 
Partridge  :  Ck  1.  2  and  3.  hen  1.  2  and  3, 
ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul  1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke. 

LANGSHANS — Black  :  Ck  1.  2  and  3, 
hen  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke  :  hen  1.  ckl  1.  pul 
1.  pen  1.  Orangeville  Farm  :  ckl  2  and  3, 
pul  2  and  3.  Peach  Grove  Farm.  White: 
rk  1.  2  and  3.  hen  1,  2  and  3.  ckl  1.  2  and 

3.  mil  1.  2  and  3.  Peach  Grove  Farm. 
LEGHORNS— S.  C.  Brotvn  :  Ck  1.  hen  2. 

nul  1.  S.  G.  Hoke:  hen  1.  Steuben  Farm. 
R.  C.  Brown  :  Ck  1.  2  and  3.  hen  1.  2  and  3, 
ckl  1.  2  and  3,  nul  1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke. 
White:  Ck  1.  2  and  3.  hen  1,  2  and  3.  ckl 
1  and  2.  pul  1  and  2.  S.  G.  Hoke.  S.  C. 
White  :  Ck  1.  ben  3,  ckl  2,  pen  1.  C.  Her- 


man ;  ck  2,  hen  1,  Orangeville  Farm ;  ck  3, 
hen  2,  ckl  1,  S.  G.  Hoke;  ckl  3,  J.  Frost; 
pul  1  and  2,  C'a-wlawn  Farm.  S.  C.  Black  : 
Ck  1  and  2,  hen  3,  ckl  2,  S.  G.  Hoke ;  ck  3, 
hen  1  and  2,  ckl  1,  pul  1  and  2,  Steuben 
Farm.  Buff  :  Ck  1,  hen  2,  pen  1,  A. 
Kriger;  ck  2  and  3,  hen  1  and  3,  ckl  1,  2 
and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  pul  1,  G.  B.  Smith  ;  pul 
2  and  3,  G.  Gorsuch.  R.  C.  Buff  :  Ck  1, 
hen  2,  ckl  1  and  2,  S.  G.  Hoke;  hen  1, 
Peach  Grove  Farm.  Silver  Duckwing  :  Ck 
1  and  2,  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  2  and  3,  pul  2 
and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke ;  ckl  1,  pul  1,  Steuben 
Farm". 

MINORCAS— S.  C.  Black  :  Ck  1,  hen  3. 
ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1.  2  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke ; 
hen  1,  Steuben  Farm  ;  hen  2,  H.  Hough  ;  ckl 
3.  A.  Kriger.  R.  C.  Black  :  Ck  1,  hen  2  and 
3,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  hen  1,  Steuben  Farm.  S.  C. 
White:  Ck  1,  hen  3,  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck  2,  hen 

1  .  and  2,  pul  1,  Steuben  Farm.  R.  C. 
White  :  Ck  1,  hen  1,  2  and  3,  ckl  1.  S.  G. 
Hoke. 

JAVAS— Black:  Ck  1,  2  and  3,  hen  1, 

2  and  3,  ckl  1,  2  and  3,  pul  1,  2  and  3, 
Peach  Grove  Farm.  Mottled  :  Ck  1,  2  and 
3,  hen  2  and  3,  pul  2  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke ; 
hen  1,  pul  1,  Peach  Grove  Farm. 

DOMINIQUES— Ck  1  and  2,  Steub-n 
Farm ;  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1, 
Peach  Grove  Farm. 

BUCKEYES — Ck  1,  Steuben  Farm. 

ORPINGTONS — Blac  c  :  Ck  1 ,  hen  1,  ckl  1, 
pul  1,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  ck  2,  G.  B.  Smith  ;  hen 
2,  H.  Hough  ;  hen  3,  pul  3,  Steuben  Farm  ; 
ckl  2,  C.  L.  Hall ;  ckl  3,  pul  2,  R.  D.  Lillev. 
Buff  :  Ck  1.  hen  3,  pen  1,  A.  J.  Street ;  ck 
2,  H.  Hough  ;  ck  3,  ckl  3,  G.  B.  Smith  ;  hen 

1,  Orangeville  Farm  ;  hen  2,  ckl  1  and  2, 
pul  1  and  3,  pen  2,  J.  D.  Wolf;  pul  2,  H. 
Mann.  White  :  Ck  1.  hen  1,  S.  G.  Hoke ; 
hen  2,  pul  2,  R.  D.  Lilley ;  hen  3,  pen  1, 
T.  F.  O'Neil ;  ckl  1,  pul  1.  G.  G.  Bortland. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— S.  C. :  Ck  1, 
G.  C.  Gorsuch  :  ck  2.  ben  1  and  3,  ckl  1 
and  3,  pen  2  and  3,  E.  Mondav  ;  ek  3,  hen 

2,  ckl  2,  pul  1.  2  and  3,  pen  1,  G.  White. 
R.  C.  :  hen  1,  ckl  1.  2  and  3,  pul  1  and  2, 
pen  1,  L.  English  ;  pul  3,  Mrs.  A.  Darling- 
ton. 

BANTAMS — Dark  Brahma  :  Ck  1  and  3, 
hen  1  and  2.  ckl  2  and  3,  pul  2  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke ;  ck  2,  hen  3,  ckl  1,  pul  1,  Steuben 
Farm.  Light  Brahmas  Ck  1,  hen  2,  ckl 
2  and  3,  pul  2.  S.  G.  Hoke ;  ck  2,  hen  1 
and  3.  C.  Gosnell :  ck  3,  ckl  1,  pul  1  and  3, 
Steuben  Farm.  Black  Japanese  :  Ck  1,  2 
and  3,  hen  1,  2  and  3.  ckl  1.  2  and  3,  pul 
2  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  pul  1,  Steuben  Farm. 
Booted  White  :  All  to  S.  G.  Hoke.  R.  C. 
White  :  Ck  1  and  3,  hen  1  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke ;  ck  2,  hen  2,  Steuben  Farm.  R.  C. 
Black  :  Ck  1,  pul  1.  E.  C.  Trone ;  ck  2  and 

3,  hen  1.  2  and  3.  ckl  1.  2  and  3,  pul  2  and 
3.  S.  G.  Hoke.  White  Polish  :  All  to  S.  G. 
Hoke.  Silver  Sebright  :  Ck  1,  Steuben 
Farm  ;  ck  2  and  3.  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  2  and  3, 
pul  1  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  ckl  1,  pul  2,  Peach 
Grove  Farm.  Golden  Sebright  :  Ck  1, 
hen  1,  Peach  drove  Farm  :  ck  2  and  3,  hen 
3.  pul  1  and  2,  S.  G.  Hoke ;  hen  2,  pul  3, 
Mrs.  E.  Lovell.  Black  Tail:  Ck  1  and  2, 
hen  2  and  8.  ckl  1  and  2.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck 
3,  hen  1,  pul  3.  Steuben  Farm.  Japanese  : 
lien  1  and  2,  ckl  2  and  3.  pul  2  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke ;  hen  3,  ckl  1,  pul  1,  Steuben  Farm. 
Partridge  Cochin  :  Ck  1  and  2,  hen  2,  ckl 
3.  pul  3.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck  3,  hen  1,  Peach 
Grove  Farm ;  hen  3.  Cawlawn  Farm :  ckl 

1  and  2,  pul  1  and  2,  Steuben  Farm.  Buff 
Cochin  :  Ck  1  and  2.  hen  1  and  2.  ckl  1  and 
2.  pul  2,  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  ck  3,  hen  3.  ckl  3,  pul 

2  and  3,  Steuben  Farm.  White  Cochin  : 
All  to  S.  G.  Hoke.  Black  Cochin  :  Ck  1 
and  3.  hen  1  and  3,  ckl  1,  pul  1,  S.  G.  Hoke ; 
ck  2,  hen  2,  ckl  2  and  3,  pul  2  and  3,  Steu- 
ben Farm. 

GAME  BANTAMS— Light  Blue  :  Hen  1, 
-ckl  1,  pul  1,  Peach  Grove  Farm.  White 
Indian:  Ck  1.  2  and  3,  hen  1,  2  and  3, 
Peach  Grove  Farm.  B.  B.  Red:  Ck  1  and 
2,  hen  1  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke :  ck  3,  Peach 
Grove  Farm  ;  hen  2,  ckl  1  and  2.  pul  1  and 
2,  pen  1,  W.  Keith.  White:  Ck  1,  ckl  1, 
pul  1.  Peach  firove  Farm  ;  ck  2  and  3,  hen 
1,  2  and  3,  ckl  2  and  3,  pul  2  and  3,  S.  G. 
Hoke.  Black  :  Ck  1.  hen  1,  pul  1,  Peach 
Grove  Farm  :  Ck  2.  hen  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke. 
Birchen  :  Ck  1.  hen  2.  Steuben  Farm  :  ck  2, 
hen  1,  ckl  2.  pul  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke  :  ck  3, 
hen  3,  ckl  1,  pul  1.  Peach  Grove  Farm. 
Golden  Duckwing  :  Ck  1  and  2.  hen  1  and 
2',  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck  3,  hen  3.  Peach  Grove 
Farm.  Silver  Duckwing:  Ck  1.  hen  1, 
Peach  Grove  Farm  ;  ck  2  and  3,  hen  2  and 
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The  Feather 


3,  S.  <;.  Hoke.  BKOWN  Rud  :  Ck  1,  hen  2. 
Peach  Grove  Farm  :  ck  2,  hen  1.  pul  2  and 
3,  Stcu!>en  Farm  ;  ck  3,  hen  3,  pul  1,  S.  G. 
Hoke.  Rbd  PILE:  Ck  1  and  3,  hen  2  and  3, 
iki  1  mihi  ::.  pul  1.  s.  g.  Hoke;  ck  2,  hen  1, 
pul  :!.  Steuben  Farm;  ckl  2,  pul  2,  Peacb 
crow  Farm.  White  1'vr.E  :  All  to  Peacb 
Grove  Farm.  Indian:  lien  1,  Steuben 
Farm.  Malay  :  Ck  1  and  2,  hen  1  and  2, 
ckl  1  and  2.  Steuben  Farm  ,  ck  3,  hen  3, 
S.  G.  Hoke.  Black:  Ck  1  and  2,  hen  1  and 
2.  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul  1  and  3,  Steuben 
Farm;  ck  3,  hen  3.  S.  G.  Hoke:  pul  2.  G. 
Gorsuch.  Rud  Fylh  :  Ck  1  and  2,  hen  1 
anil  2.  ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1  and  2,  Steuben 
Farm  ;  ck  3,  hen  3,  ckl  3,  pul  3,  S.  G.  Hoke. 
Whitk  Indian  ;  Ail  to  Steuben  Farm.  Pit: 
Ck  1.  ckl       Steubeo  Farm:  ck  2,  hen  1  and 

2.  pul  1  and  3,  II    Mann  ;  ck  3.  hen  3,  ckl 

1  and  2.  .T  M.  Carlisle  :  pul  2,  G.  Gorsuch. 
SILVER  Duckwino!  All  to  Steuben  Farm. 

ANOAI.FSIAN — BLUE:  Ck  1  and  3,  hen 

3.  pul  3.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck  2,  hen  1,  pul  1. 
Steuben  Farm;  ben  2.  ckl  2.  A.  Armstrong: 
ckl  1.  pul  2.  A.  Kriger. 

BLACK  SPANISH  lien  1  and  2,  S.  G. 
Moke 

ANCONAS— Ck  1,  hen  2.  ckl  3,  pul  1. 
Steuben  Farm  :  ck  2.  hen  1  and  3,  ckl  1  and 
2.  pul  2  and  3.  Peach  Grove  Farm. 

POLISH— W.  C.  Black  :  Ck  1  and  2, 
hen  1  and  2.  ckt  3.  pul  1  and  3,  S.  G.  Hoke  : 
Ck  ben  3.  ckl  1.  pul  2,  Steuben  Farm  ;  ckl 
2.  A.  K  rigor.  BEARDED  SlLVEB  :  All  to  S. 
1;,  Hoke.  Bearded  Golden:  Ck  1.  hen  1 
and  2.  ckl  1  and  2,  pul  1  and  2.  S.  G.  Hoke; 
ck  2  and  3.  hen  3.  ckl  3.  pul  3.  Steuben 
Farm.  White:  Ck  1  and  2.  ckl  1.  2  and  3, 
pul  1  and  2.  S.  C.  Hoke;  ck  3,  hen  1,  pul  3. 
Steuben  Farm.  Peaudkd  White:  Ck  1  and 
2.  ben  1.  2  and  3.  ckl  I,  2  and  3,  pul  1  and 
2.  S.  6.  Hoke;  ck  3.  pul  3.  Steuben  Farm. 

HOUDANS—  Ck  1  and  3.  hen  1.  pul  1,  2 
and  3.  A.  C.  Metcalf ;  ck  2,  hen  2.  S.  G. 
Hoke ;  hen  3.  ckl  2  and  3,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Sprncer:  ckl  1.  Steuben  Farm. 

DORKINGS— Colored:  Ck  1,  2  and  3, 
hen  2  and  3.  ckl  1  and  2.  S.  G.  Hoke  ;  hen 
1,  Steuben  Farm.  White:  Ck  1.  2  and  3, 
ben  1.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ckl  1,  pul  1. 
Steuben  Farm.  SILVER  Grat  :  Ck  1  and  3, 
hen  2.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ck  2,  hen  1  and  3.  Steu- 
ben Farm. 

WHITE  RT'MPLES— Ck  1.  2  and  3.  hen 
1.  2  and  3.  ckl  1.  2  and  3.  pul  1.  2  and  3, 
Peach  Grove  Farm. 

LA  FLECHE — Ck  1.  hen  1  and  2,  ckl  1. 

2  and  3.  pul  I.  2  and  3.  S.  G.  Hoke;  hen  3, 
Steuben  Farm. 

BLACK  SUMATRA — Ck  1,  hen  2.  S.  G. 
Hoke:  hen  1.  ckl  1.  pul  1.  Steuben  Farm. 

LAKENVELDER  -Ck   1.    Steuben  Farm. 

HAMBURG — AH  to  S.  <:.  Hoke. 

GAMES — Indian  :  Ck  1.  ckl  3.  pul  1, 
I>.  A.  Frost;  hen  1.  S.  G.  Hoke;  ckl  2.  Steu- 
ben Farm.  Brown  Red:  All  to  Steuben 
Farm.  Golden  DDCKWing  :  All  to  Steu- 
ben Farm.  Malay  :  All  to  Steuben  Farm. 
B.  B.  Red  :  All  to  Steuben  Farm. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CREVE  COEI7R— All  to  S.  G.  Hoke. 
FRIZZLES— All  to  Peach  Grove  Farm. 
SILKIES-  All  to  S.  G.  Hoke.  SULTANS-  - 
All  to  S.  G.  Hoke.    PIGEONS— All  to  W.  E. 

Reardon. 


Show  Dates 


NOVEMBER. 

Nov.  1-4 — Paragould.  Ark.    Elmer  Gitalin. 

Judge;   A.  W.  Fllgor,  Secretary. 
Nov.  7-8— Cheshire,  Conn.    Geo.  A.  Tucker. 

Secretary. 

Nov.   9-11— Centralla.    111.     Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge;  D.  M.  Hubbard.  Secreetarv. 
Nov.     13-15— Greenfield,      111.  Heimlich. 

Judge;  Carrie  Allen.  Secretary. 
Nov.  13-1G— Belton.  Mo.    Southard,  Judge; 

W.  R.  Meador.  Secretary. 
Nov.  13-17— Toronto.  Can.    Tucker,  Judge: 

A.  P.  Westervelt,  Secretary. 
Nov.     15-18— Pawnee,     Nebr.  Southard, 

Judge:  A.  D.  Dort,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18 — Lamonte,  Mo.  Southard.  Judge; 

I.  S.  Cross,  Secretary. 
Nov.  15-18 — Texarkana,  Texas.    J.  W.  Mc- 

Guire,  Secretary. 
Nov.   le-lS—  Benton,   111.     Heimlich,  Judge; 

W.  A.  McKee,  Secretary. 
Nov.  20-25— Decorah.  Iowa.     Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge;    E.  J.  Stoddard.  Secretary. 
Nov.   21-22— Thompsonville,    111.  Heimlich. 

Judge:  J.  O.  Sunday,  Secretary. 
Nov.  21-22 — Chariton.  Iowa.   Russell,  Judge; 

F.  W.  Trost.  Secretary. 
Nov.     21-24 — Cleburne.      Texas.  Rhodes. 

Judge:  J.  S.  Hoffman,  Secretary. 
Nov.  22-24 — Holyoke.     Mass.      Percy  M. 

Alden.  Secretary,  Wiilimansett.  Mass. 
Nov.   22-25— Iuka.    Miss.     Chas.    I.  FIshel. 

Judge;  C.  D.  Adams,  Secretary. 


Nov.  23-25— Spring  City,  Pa.  Frank  Kline, 
Secretary. 

Nov.  27-20— Duquoin,  111.  Heimlich.  Judge; 
F.  C.  Reiss,  Secretary. 

Nov.  27-30  Savannah,  Ga.  Loring  Brown, 
Judge;   J.  F.  Bernhardt.  Secretary. 

Nov.  27-30— Taylorville,  111.  Shellaharger, 
Judge:  C.  A.  Moxley,  Secretary. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  2 — Duquesne,  Pa.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;   S.  E.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Nov.  27  Oec.  2 — Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Savage 
and  McClave,  Judges;  E.  W.  Phillips, 
Secretary. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  2— St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tucker. 
Brace.  Branch  and  T.  M.  Campbell, 
Judges;  W.  E.  Way,  Secretary,  care  Mar- 
quette Hotel. 

Nov.  28-29— Chillicothe,  Mo.  Russell,  Judge; 
Lena  F.   Hunt.  Secretary. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  1 — Manitowoc.  Wis.  Tucker, 
Judge;  A.   P.  Sehenian.  Secretary. 

Nov.  20-Dee.  2— Williamsport,  Pa.  Geo.  P. 
Strvker.  Secretary 

Nov.  20-Dec.  2— Red  Bank,  N.  J.  F.  H. 
Hodges.  Secretary. 

Nov.  20-Hec.  2 — Greenville.  Texas.  Sknggs, 
Judge;  Burt  Stapp  Secretary. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2 — Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.  Tay- 
lor IT.  Jefferson,  Secretary. 

Nov.  30-Dee.  2— Kirksville.  Mo.  Russell. 
Judge;  Manville  Carothers.  Secretary. 

DECEMBER. 

Dee.  3-9— Salem.   111.     Ben   Myers.  Judge; 

O.  W.  Lewis.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-7 — New  London,  Iown  Shellabarger, 

Judire:  A.  M.  Cornwell.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-9— Mt.  Vernon.   111.     Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge:   A.  R.  Merrill.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-9— Little  Rock.   Ark.     C.   A.  Emry, 

Judge:  J.  V.  Johnson.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-9 — Carey.    Ohio.     Falkner,  Judge: 

Carl  F.   Pflfueger.  Secretary. 
Dec.    4-0 — Kewanee.    Til.      Pickett.  Judge: 

W.  T.  Pierce.  Secretary. 
Dee.    4-9 — M'onroe.    Ln.     Marshall,  Judge; 

E.  S.  Ebv.  Secretary. 
Dee.  5-7— Tupelo.  Miss.    W.  F.  Jordan.  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec.  5-8 — Roanoke.  Va.  Eugene  Sites 
Judge:   T.   G.   Figgat.  Secretary. 

Dec.  5-0—  Reading.  Pa.  C.  H.  Glase,  Sec- 
retary. 1331  Perkiomen  St. 

Dee.  5-0— Kingfisher,  Okla.  F.  C.  Brown. 
Secretary. 

Dee.    6-9— Hydro.    Okla.     W.    E.  Gladish. 

Judge:  Lnla  G.  Thralls.  Secretary. 
Dee.      6-0 — Jacksonville.      Til.  Heimlich. 

Judge;  Wm.  Thompson.  Secretary. 
Dee.  6-10 — Oconomowoc.     Wis.  Tucker. 

Judge;  Chas.  Behrend.  Secretary. 
Di  iM-mber  7-0 — Coatesville.   Pa.     J.  Walter 

Ha  slam.  Secretary. 
Dec.  7-9 — Fairfield.  Iowa.     Russell  Judge; 

S.  A.  Powers.  Secretary. 
Dec     7-9 — Glenwood.    Iowa.  Shellabarger. 

Judire:  J.  A    Kates.  Secretary. 
Dec.   7-10— Medfnrd.   Okla.     C.'  L.  Bicker- 
dyke.  Judire. 
Dec.  10-16 — Meline.  111.    Ben  Myers  Judge; 

Osear  TTo^berir.  Secretary. 
Dec.  10-16 — Newton.  Kans.  Heimlich.  Judge: 

E.  R.  Sanner.  Secretary. 
Dec      11-15 — Dowagiae.      Mich.  Tucker. 

Judge:  H.  H.  Taylor.  Secretary. 
Dec.  11-15 — Fremont.    Nebr  Shellabarger 

Judge:  C.  Wr.  Mullov.  Secretary. 
Dee.    11-16— Bristol.    Va.      Elmer  Gimlin 

Judge:   L.  S.  McOhee.  Secretary. 
Pec    11-16— Fort  Smith.  Ark.     Rhodes  and 

Thompson.  Judges:  L.  M.  Cruson.  Secre- 
tary. 

Dee.   11-16— Jefferson  ville.     Ohio.       A.  K. 

Moon.  Seeretarv 
Dee     11-16 — M'eridian.    Miss.      Fred.  Roy 

Ziller.  Secretary. 
Dec.  11-16—  Rochester.  N.  Y.    Ballon  And 

russ.    Barnum.   Jackson.    Preston.  .Tager. 

Feather,  Judges;  J.  F.  TilHnger,  Secre- 
tary. Box  84.  Barnards.  N.  Y. 
Dee.  12-14 — Falls    Church     Va.  Cornmnn. 

Judge:  IT.  E.  Demarest.  Secretary. 
Dee.      12-14 — Waterloo       Iowa.  Russell. 

Judsre;  C.  J.  Sehenek.  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-15— Pittsburg.  Pa.  Southard.  Judge: 

P.  J    Atkins.  Secretary. 
Dee.   12-16— Shawnee.   Okla.     C.    A.  Emry. 

Judge:  E.  W.  Leitch  Secretary. 
Dee.    12-16— Philadelphia.    Pa.     Henry  D. 

Riley.  President. 
Dee.  12  17— Spokane.   Wash.     H.  J.  Fuller. 

Secretary.  310  Wall  St. 
Dee      13-16— Winchester.     Kv.       Chas.  1 

Fiah.Pl.  Jud?e:  J  IT.  Newberrv.  Secretary. 
Dee.  13-18 — New  Orleans   La.    R.  E.  Rrnee. 

Secretary. 

Doc  14-15— McKlnn"v,  Texas     R.  A.  Davis. 

Judire:  O.  E.  Smith.  Secretary. 
nr>».    14.19— CI,  icacro.    111.     Turker.  Allison. 

Russell.     Shellabarger.     McCnrd.  Kaves 


USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Falkner,  Rickhoff,  Van  W'inkle,  Cook  and 
Pickett,  Judges;  Theo.  Ilewes,  Secretary, 
Indianapolis. 

Dec.  17-23 — Sparta.  111.    Ben  Myers,  Judge. 

Dee.  18-22 — Maquoketa,  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 
Judge;  N.  J.  Rankin.  Secretary. 

Dee.  18-23 -Sterling.  111.  McClave,  Judge; 
A.  T.  Scovill,  Secretary. 

Dee.  18-23— Salem,  Ohio.  Falkner,  Judge; 
Carrol  Beck.  Secretary. 

Dec.  18-23— Trenton,  N.  J.  Harvey  E. 
Rogers,  Secretary,  1520  East  Clinton  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dec.  18-24— Boulder  Colo.  Southard,  Judge; 
W.  G.  Nelmes.  Secretary. 

Dee.  18-25 — Jennings,  La.  Elmer  Gimlin, 
Judge  G.  A.  Connlev.  Secretary. 

Dec.  19-20—  Rushville.  111.  Russell,  Judge; 
A.  II.  Dace.  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-22 — Muskegon.  Mich.  Tucker,  Judge; 
P.   M.  Sanson,  Secretary. 

Dee.  19-23— New  York.  N.' Y.  II.  V.  Craw- 
ford. Secretary,  M'ontclair,  N.  J. 

Dee.  19-23— Pekin.  III.  IT.  P.  Smith  Secre- 
tary. 

Dee.     21-23— Centerville.     Iowa.  Russell. 

Judge:  J.  E.  Butler,  Secretary. 
Dec.   21-23— De    Soto,    Mo.      Zike  Judge; 

Martin   Mitchell,  Secretary 
Dee.     25-28— Geneseo.     111.  Shellabarger. 

Judge;  Phineas  Morrow.  Secretary. 
Dec.    25-30—  Canton.    111.      Russell.  Judge; 

E.  D.  Geiger.  Secretary. 
Dec.  25-30 — Greencastle.      Tnd.  Henry 

O'Hair    Secretary.   Bainbridge.  Ind. 
Dee.  26-29— El  Reiio,   Okla.     John  Gillian. 

Secretary. 

Dec.  26-30— Champaign,  111.    Leland.  Judge: 

C.  E    Cox,  Secretary. 
Dee.     26-30—  Dubnoue.     Towa.  Heimlich, 

Judge:  A.  H.  Lehuhardt.  Secretary. 
Dee.    27-30— Ken  ney.    111.     Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge:    Chas.  A.  Florey.  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Hennepin.     111.  Shellabarger. 

Judge:  W.  IT.  Hammett.  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Vicksburg.      Mich.  Tucker. 

Judge:  C.  A.  Morse.  Secretary. 
Dec.  2S-.Tan.  1— South '  Bend    Tnd  Tucker. 

Freverinuth,    Ziegler,    Judges:    Fred  C. 

C.abriel.    Secretary,    438  Jefferson    Bldg  , 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Dee.    20-.Tan.    1 — Meriden.    Conn.      L.  T. 

TTerlelpp.  Secretary. 
Dee.    30-,Tan.    5 — Jackson.    Mich.  Tucker. 

Judge;  W.  O.  Wellman.  Secretary. 

JANUARY. 

Jan.  1-5 — Lansincr.  Mich.  Tucker.  Judge: 
J.  A.  Turner.  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-5 — Tulsa.  Okla.  J.  W.  Binding.  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5 — Enid.  Okla.  J.  A.  Taggart. 
Secretary,  Wankomls.  Okla. 

Jan.  1-6— Young  America.  Tnd.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin. Judge:    A.  D.  Wood.  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-6 — Danville  Tnd.  Zike.  Judge;  Mar- 
tin  Mitchell  eooT-otnrv 

Jan.  2-6— Norwnlk.  Ohio    J.  C.  Cliff.  Judge; 

C.  C.  Jackson.  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6 — Camden.   N.  J.     W.   Lee  Spring. 

Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6 — Coshftefon.  Ohio.    Falkner.  Judge; 

Dr.   Geo.  M.   Bnone.  Seeretarv. 
Jan.    2-6— Pueblo    Colo.      Heimlich.  Judge; 

Geo    l.oomis.  Secretary. 
Jan.  ?.R_j{nnsSp]n<,r    Tn(1      Piefcett.  -Tiidg": 

IT.  B    Murray.  Secretary. 
Jan.   2-fi—  Snrlngflelri.    111.     Russell.  Judge; 

Theo.   S.  McCoy  Seeretarv 
.Tn'V  2-6—  Baltie-o-e.   Mfl      Or,    o  rt-0wn 

Secretary,  2027  E.  North  Ave..  P>-'1' ine  r  • 

Md. 

Jan  3-6 — Cedar  Ranids.  Town  Russell  and 
Shellabarger,  Judges:  E.  D.  M'onllaw. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  3-6 — Norfolk.  Nebr.  Southard.  Judge: 
H.   B    Dixon.  Secretary. 

Jan.  5-9 — Mankato.  Minn.  Tucker.  Judge: 
J.  W    Kollman.  Seeretarv. 

Jan.  8-12 — Steeltnn  Pa.  J.  Weir  Zimmer- 
man. Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13 — Cherryvale  Kans.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin.  Judge:   W.  Clark.  Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13— Muskogee.  Okla.  C.  R.  Binding. 
Secretary. 

Jan.     8-13 — Lebanon.     Tnd.       Zike.  Judge: 

Frank  B.  Woolev.  Secretary. 
■Tan.  8-13— Columbus.  Tnd.    Frank  C  Sites 

Z.   D.    Struble,   Judges;   IT.    K.  Volland, 

Secretary. 

Jannarv  8-14— Waukegan.  Til.  Roht.  C. 
Connoly.  Secretary. 


Tucker,  Judge; 
Heimlich,  Judge: 


Picket  i 
J. 


Judge; 
Mays  Ecoff, 


Webb,  Huy- 
I  la  l  ie,  Secre- 


O.  R.  Coffleld. 
Tucker,  Judge; 
Heimlich, 


Jan.  9-12— Winst ed,  Conn.    R.  S.  Seymour, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12— Abingdon,  Va.     F.  J.  Marshall. 

Judge;  M.  II.  Smith,  Seeretarv. 
Jan.  9-13— Boston.  Mass.    W.  B.  Atherton 

Secretary.  30  Broad  St. 
Jan.  9-13 — Madison,  Wis. 

.las  Halpin,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-13— Topeka,  Kans. 

Thos.  Owen.  Secretary. 
Jan.       9-13— Wooster.    '  Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge;  Albert  S.  Saner.  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-14 — Manning,     Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  II.  i'    Goetch,  Secretary. 
Jan.    9-14— Tipton,  Ind. 

Hallie  Lane,  Secretary 
Jan.  10-13— Beaver.  Pa. 

Secretary. 
.Ian.  10  13— Washington  N. 

lor.  Stanton.  Judges;  A. 

tarv. 

Jan    11-13— Henrietta.  N.  C 

Secretary. 
Jan.  11-15— Oshkosh,  Wis. 

James  Irvine.  Secretary. 
Jan.     12-14— Milwaukee.  '  Wis. 

Judge;  Theo.  Koss.  Secretary 
Jan.  13-15 — Des    Moines     Iowa.  Russell, 

Judge;  E.  C    Beck.  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-18— Elyria."  Ohio.      Eugene  Sites. 

Judge;  A.  .1.  Laundon  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-10— Galesburg,  111.     Pickett,  Judge; 

F.  J.  Bohl.  Secretary. 

Jan.    15-10— Michigan    City.    Tnd.  Tucker. 

Judge;  John  Friske.  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-20—  Walla    Walla.     Wash.  F/Imei 

Gimlin.  Judge;    R.  C.  McCracken.  Score 

tarv. 

Jan.  15-20 — Chariest f  n  Kami wha.  W.  Va.  S. 

G.  Case.  Judge:  G.  R.  Edgar.  Secretu-v. 
Jan.  15-20 — Defiance.  Ohio.  Falkner  Judge; 

J.  IT.   Vincent.  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-21 — Zanesville.   Ohio.     Ben  Myers, 

Judge:  Frank  C    Clester  Secretary 
Jan.  16-19— Washington,    D.    C.     Wm.  C. 

Gray.  Secretary. 
Jan.    16-20— Kalamazoo     Mich.  Shellabar 

ger.  Judge:  F.  W.  Hough.  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-20— Terre  Haute,  Ind.    S.  B.  Land. 

.Tudiro:  G.  H.  Tesman.  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-20 — Lona coning,  Md     Lewis  G  Hil- 
ier,  Judge;  Frank  T    Phillips.  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20—  Blue    Island.     111.  Heimlich. 

Judire;  A.  W.  Doerman.  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20 — Denver    Colo.     Russell.  Judge; 

F.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Jan.   17-20— Grove     City.  '  Pa.      Chas.  II. 

Dougherty,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Waterbury.    Conn.     G.  Fred. 

Moore.  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Port  '  Huron.  Mich. 

Judge:  Robt.  Tavlor,  Secretary 
Jan.  17-22— Fort  Wayne   Ind.    J.' C. 

stein.  Seeretarv. 
Jan.    17-23— Marietta.    Ohio.  Zike 

F.  C.  Snodsrrass.  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27— Blackfoot.  Idaho.  Elmer 
lin,  Judge:  S.  B.  Willis,  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— Cleveland,      Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge:  J.  T.  Conkev.  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— DeKalb.'    111.  Shellabarger, 

Judire:  Wm.  W.  Hvde.  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27— Louisville,  Ky.    Chas.  A.  Hess, 

Secreta  ry. 
Jan.   22-27— Racine.    Wis.  Russell. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-28— Buffalo,  N.  Y.  '  Tucker, 

S.  A.  Merkley,  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-28— Sheridan.     Ind.  Ben 

Judge:  G.  R.  McMurtv  Secretary 
Jan.  24-26—  Eva nsville.  111.  Heimlich 
E.  MeClarey.  Secretary. 
25  31— Detroit.  Mich.  '  Tucker. 
A.  Turner.  Secretary. 
25-Feb.  1— Lafayette.  Ind.  Zike. 
C    Marks  Secretary. 
27-20— St.    Charles.    Iowa.  Heimlich. 
.Tnd ere:  J.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  3—  Sparta.  Wis.    Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge:    J.  I/.  Herbst,  Secretary. 
Jan.  20-Feb.  3— Mitchell.  S.  Dak.'  Russell, 

Judge:  W7.  A.  Wheeler.  Secretary. 
Jan.    30-Feb.    4— Duluth.    Minn.   '  Tucker. 
Judge;  II.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

FEBRUARY. 
Feb.  5-10— Hastings.  Mich.     Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge:   Thos.  E.  Waters,  Secretary. 
Feb.    6-10— Butler,    Pa.      A.    F.  Kummer. 

Judge:   F.   E.   Puff.  Secretary. 
Feb.  14-18 — Saginaw,  Mich.     Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge:    F.  Plumb   Jr..  Secretary. 


J. 

.Ta  n 
J. 

Jan. 
S. 

Jan 


Tucker, 
Howen- 
Judge; 
Gim- 


Judge; 
Judge: 
Myers. 
Judge: 
Judge; 
Judge; 


WINNING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Our  birds  are  winning  consistently  at  the  leading  shows  including 
Hagrerstown.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  competition  with  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  East  and  en  do  the  same  for  yo".     :  : 
Stock  and  Eggs  For  Sale        Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  ERNEST  R.  A.  L1TZAU,  STATION  "D,"  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  bearing  ring  seats  the  roofing  to  the  board 
in  such  a  way  that  a  leak  is  impossible 


Double  life  of  roofing.  No  Cement  required. 

Ask  your  dealer.    Samples,  etc.  on  request 


NEVER-LEAK  ROOFING  NAILS 

ALLOW    FOR    EXPANSION    AND  CONTRACTION 

THE  WEATHER  PROOFING  NAIL  CO.  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


The  Feather 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
flve  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times    2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


Copy  may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  A 
rare  opportunity  to  get  eggs  from  some 
of  the  finest  birds  in  America  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Write  for  our  circular  describ- 
ing our  matings.  Start  at  the  top  by 
getting  eggs  from  birds  that  win.  A.  W. 
Rudy  &  Son,  Hagerstown,  Md.  

BARRED  ROCKS.  COCKERELS  AND 
Pullets  of  the  highest  quality,  in  both 
matings.  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Write 
your  wants.  A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen 
Rock,  Pa. 

BUFF  ROCKS— PRIZEWINNERS,  EXTRA 
large,  heavy  layers,  golden  buff  color. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Guarantee  8  chicks. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Washington,  N.  J.,  Box  B. 


LEGHORNS 


500  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  YEARLING 
hens,  early  pullets,  and  cockerels,  heavy 
eggs,  strain  and  quality.  Martin  E. 
Ridgely,  Benson,  Md. 

RUSSELL'S  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
None  better  in  the  United  States.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
F.  H.  Russell,  Box  38,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 


BANTAMS 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J. 
Fisk,  Falconer.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  bead  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Two  hundred  pul- 
lets left,  which  are  to  go  cheap  to  make 
room.  Holiday  Heights  Poultry  Farm, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


WYANDOTTES 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  "DUS- 
ton"  and  "Regal"  strains,  $3  each.  Day 
old  chicks,  20  cents.  Eggs :  15,  $1.50 ; 
50,  $4.00  ;  100,  $6.00.  E.  J.  Taylor,  Ber- 
wyn,  Md. 

WHITE  AND  BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 
Cockerels,  Trios  and  Pens.  Heavy  laying 
strains  my  specialty.  Wild  Turkeys. 
Guineas,  Ducks.  Al  stock.  Bertha  M. 
Tyson.  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


MINORCAS 

SHENK'S  MINORCAS'  BIG  EGGS;  30 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30.  $1.80.  100  good  bens  for  sale. 
Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 


ANCONAS 


SHENK'S  ANCONAS  LAID  ALL  THE 
winter  and  laying  now.  15  eggs  reduced 
to  $1;  30,  $1.80.  Some  stock  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 

ANCONAS  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY. 
Yearling  and  young  stock  for  sale,  from 
prize-winning  birds  of  the  best  laying 
strnin.    G.  H.  Hubbard,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

GAMES 

SHENK'S  CORNISH  INDIAN  AND 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game.  Bred  to  win 
and  weight,  lay  and  pay.  15  eggs,  $1.25; 
30.  $2.50.    Clarence  Shenk,  Luray,  Va. 

FIRST  AS    TABLE    FOWL    AND  FOR 

eggs.  Indians.    Heathwoods  and  Black 

Reds.  Circular  free.    Special  prices  and 

rates.  C.  D.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

DOMINIQTTES 

100  THOROUGHBRED  DOMINIQUE 
cockerels  for  sale,  bred  from  my  Boston 
1911  Blue  Ribbon  winners.  $2  to  $5  each. 
Excellent  trios  for  $7.  A.  Q.  Carter, 
Freeport,  Me. 


RARE  BARGAIN  IN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seabright,  Buff  and  Black  Cochin, 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Black-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co..  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF,  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  I 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 

BANTAMS,  SETTING  EGGS,  THIRTY- 
Four  Varieties.  Seabrights,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Games,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Rose 
Combs.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. A.  A.  Fenn,  Box  92,  Delavan, 
Wis.  

MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  HIGH- 
Class,  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pyle  Games,  Rose  Comb  Blacks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

JAPANESE,  ROSE  COMBS.  FRIZZLES, 
Polish,  Cochins,  Silkies,  Sultans.  No  cir- 
cular.   M.  Hurd,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DUCKS 


COOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFIC- 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs,  $2;  24. 
$3.75;  50,  $6.50;  10O,  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES,  ALL  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pups,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old;  bitches  in  whelp  and  empty. 
Homer  Pigeons,  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels,  Brooklyn,  Pa. 


EGGS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ROSE  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Hawkins  Strain  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Write  for  price.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  John  Z.  Faust,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
Fox  Hounds  and  Broke  Coon,  Opossum 
and  Skunk  Dogs,  Deer  and  Bear  Dogs; 
and  young  stock  and  pet  stock;  Pigeons, 
Rabbits  and  Ferrets.  Free  price  list. 
Brown  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— LONG-TAILED  JAPANESE 
Phoenixfowl.  Cocks'  tails  grow  from  6 
to  20  feet  long.  Some  grand  stock 
cheap.  Hood,  231  Somerset  ave.,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
April  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Prize-Winning  strain.  Heavy  layers. 
Large,  vigorous  birds.  Five  cock  birds. 
D.  Schaller,  Clark,  Pa. 


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND 
Columbia  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching  in  season.  Write  to  Harry  A. 
Crumbling,  Alberton,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 


PIGEONS 

I  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealers 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  White  Homers,  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts,  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars. 
Charles  C.  Gilbert,  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

500  LARGE  FANCY  SQUAB  BREEDERS. 
Yellow  and  Red  Carneaux,  Maltese  Hens, 
Runts,  French  M'oudains,  White  Duchess, 
Dragoons,  White  and  Colored  Homers 
and  Crones.  Will  make  price  right  on 
large  orders.    Martin  E.  Ridgely,  Benson, 


ORPINGTONS 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Cook's  best  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
$1  to  $5  each,  according  to  age,  while 
they  last.  Must  have  the  room.  A.  M. 
Becker,  Club  Member,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING— QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c;  250,  80c;  500, 
$1.25;  1.000.  $2,  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

PRINTING  FOR  POULTRYMEN— HIGH 
grade  work  at  reasonable  prices.  If  you 
waut  cheap,  trashy  printing  don't  write. 
Samples  for  stamp.  Victor  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED— 5,000  COMMON  OR  HOMER 
Pigeons.  Pay  at  least  30  cents  pair. 
5,000  small  live  chicks,  poultry,  guineas, 
live  rabbits,  dressed  squabs.  Prompt 
returns.  No  commission.  N.  Gilbert, 
1128  Palmer  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEG  BANDS 


USE  BAIR'S  ALUMINUM  BANDS  FOR 
marking  poultry  and  pigeons.  Sample 
dozen,  open  bands,  mailed  for  one  dime. 
Mention  variety  you  breed.  Bair,  "The 
Band  Man,"  26  Twilight  Yards,  Hanover, 
Pa.  

MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS,  PEA  FOWL,  SWAN, 
Pekin  Ducks.  Embden  Geese,  Egyptian 
Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  160 
acres.  Golden  West  Waterford  Ranch, 
Joliet,  111. 

INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  My  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  other  large  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians,  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled,  Golden-laced,  Part- 
ridge, Buff  and  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Henry 
J.  Hunt,  3d,  "Langdrum  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda.  Md. 

EGGS,  CHICKS,  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred.  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown, 
Route  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

90.  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book, 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergey,  Box  22,  Telford,  Pa. 

LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES. 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl,  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents;  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  game;  colored  plates;  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDERS— SEND  50 
cents  for  National  Barred  Rock  Journal, 
the  only  monthly  magazine  issued  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Old  Breed. 
Also  the  logical  advertising  medium  for 
Barred  Rock  breeders.  W.  L.  Robinson, 
Pub.,  Union  City,  Mich. 

WYANDOTTES,  B.  P.  ROCKS,  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Cockerels  only.  All  from 
best  known  breeders'  stock,  $2.50,  $3.50 
to  $5.  Selected.  Change  blood  now. 
River  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  271,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Winning  Wyandottes 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm,  Ernest  R.  A. 
Litzau,  Proprietor,  Station  D,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  making  much  progress 
with  its  White  Wyandottes.  In  1910 
its  birds  won  their  share  of  ribbons  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  shows. 
Judge  Denny,  in  speaking  of  the  first 
cock  bird  at  Baltimore,  said  that  it 
was  a  bird  that  gave  one  pleasure  to 
see.  This  bird  proved  to  be  the  sire 
of  most  of  Mr.  Litzau's  1911  winners. 
This  year,  so  far,  he  has  made  a  round 
of  the  smaller  shows,  and  has  won 
considerable  honors  among  the  best  of 
competitors  in  this  section.  He  pro- 
poses showing  at  the  larger  shows  this 
winter,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  he  will  be  heard  from  later. 


Building  Up  the  Strain 

Editor  The  Feather: 

The  egg  strain  and  how  to  build  it 
up  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  farmers  just  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  egg  production. 
But  how  to  proceed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  the  rub.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
the  desired  end  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  haphazard  methods,  and  another 
thing  is  the  lack  of  time  which  the 
busy  farmer  can  not-  afford  to  give. 
So  the  only  way  out  in  this  case  would 
be  to  buy  a  pen  of  a  well-established 
strain  from  some  breeder  -who  gives 
his  entire  time  and  thought  to  the 
business. 

The  way  we  proceed  is  to  divide  a 
large  flock  of  early  hatched  pullets  in 
to  flocks  of  twenty-five  each,  each  flock 
to  have  a  large  scratching  pen  attach- 
ed to  the  roosting  room.  Our  houses 
are  built  on  the  open  scratching  pen 
plan  and  we  find  them  to  be  all  that 
is  desired.  The  pullets  that  lay  first 
are  generally  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  best  layers  and  are  placed  in  a 
pen  by  themselves  and  watched.  This 
does  away  with  the  trap  system,  which 
requires  an  attendant  to  release  the 
birds,  which  is  quite  an  expense.  By 
following  this  plan  we  have  produced 
birds  that  have  been  phenomenal 
layers  all  winter  and  are  laying  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  moulting  period. 
We  shall  give  their  record  the  15th  of 
January. 

It  is  not  always  the  best  looking  hen 
that  would  stand  the  test.  Of  course 
it  is  desired  that  the  best  specimens 
turn  out  the  best  layers,  but,  although 
it  is  true  many  times,  it  is  not  always 
the  case.  If  it  were  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  build  up  a  splendid 
strain.  Nobody  can  let  his  birds  run 
down  and  then  in  spring  go  to  the 
back  yard  and  mate  a  pen  for  best  re- 
sults. The  drones  must  be  thrown  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  detected,  no  mat- 
ter how  fine  they  are  in  looks,  shape 
and  color,  or  kept  in  a  separate  pen 
for  the  show  room.  We  can  say  with- 
out qualms  of  conscience  that  most  of 
our  best  specimens  are  good  layers.  In 
rare  cases  the  best  looking  hens  have 
to  go  to  the  block,  which  hurts  us 
more  than  anything.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  keep  a  lot  of  non-performers  unless 
you  should  want  them  for  ornament 
for  they  consume  the  feed  and  reduce 
the  profit  of  others  which  produce,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  valuable  room  that 
is  taken  up  by  them. 

My  advice  and  practice  is  to  keep 
tab  on  the  most  profitable  ones  and 
use  them  alone  to  breed  from  and  dis- 
pose of  the  unprofitable  ones  as  soon 
as  they  are  found  out.  It  is  a  finan- 
cial loss  to  keep  through  winter  a  lot 
of  likely  pullets  which  are  what  good 
breeders  call  culls.  A  cull  is  anything 
which  does  not  pay  for  its  keep.  Im- 
provement means  dollars  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  the  breeder,  who  is  finan- 
cially interested  in  poultry'  and  works 
systematically  to  get  all  that  there  is 
in  it.  If  any  of  the  readers  wish 
to  try  a  trap  nest,  which  is  sometime? 
tried  on  this  place,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  sketch  of  one.  It  can  be 
rigged  up  in  five  minutes.  It  is  noth- 
ing but  a  box  of  the  right  dimensions 
and  a  piece  of  wire  in  the  shape  of  a 
square-shouldered  staple. 

The  secret  of  winter  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them  is  to  have  a  large  number  of 
early-hatched  pullets.  They  should 
have  unlimited  range  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  This  develops  mus- 
cle and  bone  and  renders  them  physi- 
cally fit  for  great  forcing  when  eggs 
are  wanted.  Such  birds  are  rarely 
sick.  They  sing  and  cackle  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  all  day  long — only  for  him  who 
is  interested  in  the  business. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  Christmas. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 
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The  Feather 


Fifty  varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
'and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  ffnc 
in  plumage.  Prize  winners  at  the  world's  lar- 
gest shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs, 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  supplies. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
ATWOOD        Box  K-35        DUNDEE.  MINN. 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS-LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB- 
LISHING for  writers.  All  work  new,  origi- 
nal, high-class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised. 
Trade  and  professional  names  furnished. 
Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  references  and 
manj  HITS.  R.  A  BROWNE,  Suite  303,  729 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


H  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  0  F  F  E  R  IS  NO 
CATCH.  It  Ibb  solid,  fair 
mid  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish a  brand  new.  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  $15.95.  It  Is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  l>een  offered. 
Skims  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  fold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  It 
iust  as  well  as  any  higher 


priced  m 


1  1 


small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  private  families. 

Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that  I  The  bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel;  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  iniproveme  its. 
Gears  run  In  anti-friction 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtainour 
.  Sl.Y<.'.->  prnpositiiui.  Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  011  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  Immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.^  Write  j.^g' 

AM  ERIGAN  SEPrR  aToRCo!  BAiV^RVof  I.'n.y. 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


^TT  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
^JL  States  for  practical  fruit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 


^"TT  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
™J|-.  sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  laods,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 
kissing. — 
Eggs  to 
squabs  in 
4  weeks. 

book  now  303  pag 
subscriptions  for  th 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 


Write  for  our  handsome 
1910  Free  Book,  how  to 

make  money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 
IT'S  GREAT     We  take 
splendid  National  Squab  Maga 


...  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  cents 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St..  Melrose,  Mass. 


EGGS  TO  HATCH 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  Fine  Barred  Rock 
chix  that  will  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  your  poultry  yard;  $2  per  15 
Good  Value.   Free  Circular. 
POULTRY  COMPANY 
3074  Webster  Avenue  "W"         Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RATS&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


Without  danger— No  odors— Ask 
THE  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
Room  867,  443  South  Dearborn  St.         Chicago,  III. 


iATENTS  f»lf 

K1ZKS  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  New  lists  of  in- 
ventions needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Ilintsto 

:s."  "Why  some  Inventors  fail."  Book  on 
patents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  Patent  Office  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
3f  r.  S.  Patent  Office.  GREELKY  &  Mcl NITRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 


BUFF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    tgBs  in  Season- 

$2  and  $3  per  15 


FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconino,  Md. 

HFC   MEMBER   OF  A.   P.  A 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


uil  1 

Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers 
open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30c  per  dozen  for  seamless 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE. 

"Trie  Band 


it  $1  00  per  100  ,  20c  per  dozen  for 
bands.   New  illustrated  catalogue 


BAIR 

16  Twilight  Yards 


Man" 
Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20 
R.  L.  BL ANTON  ''Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


The 


Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   T.   F.    McGREW    AND    GEO.    I  .  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    F».  GRAHAM 


THE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  vou  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
(hat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  Is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parta  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under  color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  — Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 
National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  1911 

yjHES*  BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Diploma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels ;  Sterling 
SiH  er  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female,  any  variety  ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  per,  won  for  third  time  and  fiDal  ownership;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  firsj  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.    All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibiT  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  ami  <  li  let. ► 
'  Ringlet"  Barring.  My  Ihree  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like  Start.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records— an  achieve- 
ment far  and  bey  ond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder sinf  e 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furthermore,  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on  Barred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  bv  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Sloo  Challenge  Trophj  and  the  *IOO 
Associative  I  up. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  Mv  clean  sweep  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4ih  and  fith  prlz,  s  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in'Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hensland  pullets  in  any  Dumber.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly  illus- 
trated 60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 

Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  jiS.OO;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 

*f      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner  of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever    Produced,    Living  or  Deua. 


SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


Greider's  Poultry 

Qnn!/  Better«  Bigger 
DUUIx      than  ever 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  how  and 
where  to  buy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
eubatora  and 
supplies  at  rea- 
S'lnat.le  prices. 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—  the  man  with  a  bis  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
— should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  full  of  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,  Price,  10  cents- 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  1 0 1 ,  Rheems,  Pa. 


03™  Prices  Reduced  Fcr  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Experimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
alogue, 2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Silver  or  White 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  -Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8~per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  S2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
your  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
OldTruslvnnd  Buckeve  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  '(The  1'enWt  Chick  Fred  Pan) 
KIRKWOOD,  St,  Lou'V  County.  Mil 


After  Your  Patience  Has  Been  Exhausted,  and  All  Hope  Seems  to  be  Lost,  then  Look  into 
the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  and  Give  them  a  Trial.     These  Remedies  Are  Made  to 
Core  the  Diseases  and  Complaints  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Some  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies 

SAN 0 GERM 

A  Stainless  and  Successful  Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermin- 
ator. Sample  Size,  25c.  Regular  Size,  50c.   Large  Size,  $1.00 
Freight  or  Express 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  LICE  POWDER 

Regular  Size,  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOLDEN  EGG  TONIC 

Regular  Size,  50c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  EGG-A-DAY  CONDITION  POWDER 

Sample  Size,  10c.  By  Mail,  15c.  Regular  Size,  25c.  By  Mail,  45c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIPHTHERIA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHOLERA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GAPE  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  SCALY-LEG  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOING-LIGHT  REMEDY 

Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHICKEN  POX  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIARRHOEA  REMEDY 

Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  HEAD  LICE  OINTMENT 
Regular  Size,  10c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  STOCK  CONDITION  POWDER 
Regular  Size.  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 


EALTH  means  Success 
and  the  success  of  the 
Poultry  business  de- 
pends entirely  upon 
the  ability  of  those  en- 
engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry to  keep  their  birds  free  from 
disease.  A  healthy  fowl  will  be  a 
producer  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
its  owner.  More  failures  in  the 
Poultry  business  are  traceable  to 
disease  than  to  any  other  source,  and 
the  Poultryman  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  prevention,  and  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  fowls  is  well  equipped  for 
success.  Poultry  are  not  liable  to  a 
great  many  diseases,  but  such  as 
they  do  have  need  careful  and  con- 
sistent treatment.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  Poultry  are  preventable. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  the  Successful  Poultry 
Remedies,  and  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in  stock  send  direct 
to  us  and  we  will  promptly  supply  your  wants. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  AND  DEALERS.  WRITE 
FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  OUR 
FREE  BOOKLET  "  POULTRY  DIS- 
EASES   AND   THEIR  REMEDIES" 


THE  SUCCESSFUL   POULTRY    REMEDY  CO 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Volume  XV.    Number  12. 


■>  Cents  a  Copy;  Jo  Cents  a  Year 


The  Feather 
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America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FOR  BIG  POULTRY  PROFITS. 

Keep  the  chicks  growlnpand  henslay 
lug  by  riddinp  them  of  lice  and  mites. 
Lousy  fowls  never  pay. 

LAMBERT'S  "DEATH  TO  LICE" 
has  been  the  standby  for  25  years.  Sure, 
quick,  safe,  easy  to  use.  Sample,  10 
cents     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  we'll 
Fend  direct.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
booklet/'Practical  Poultry  Feeding." 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY, 
338  Traders  Building,         Chicago,  III* 


The  Famous  Bellevue  Wyan- 
dottes are  Champion  Layers 

Our  Columbians  last  year  gave  a 
pen  average  of  153  eggs  per  hen  for 
the  year.  Individual  specimens  run- 
ning as  high  as  218  and  222  eggs  each. 
Stock  for  sale  at.  Cockerels,  $3  to  $5 
each;  hens  and  pullets  at  $2.50  to  $3 
each. 

Our  White  Wyandoites  not  only 
produced  200- egg  layers,  but  we  have 
testimonials  from  customers  report- 
ing records  as  high  as  216,  221  and  248 
eggs  for  individual  pullets  hatched 
from  our  eggs.  Stock  for  sale  at  $2,  $3 
and  $5  each  for  males;  and  $2,  $2.50  and 
$3  for  females.  ADDRESS 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 

BELLEVUE  POULTRY  FARM 
Hammonton      -      New  Jersey 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BANC 

To  Warn  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  f .  .r  15c  ,  45— 26c  50— Wc ,  100— 760, 
Sample  Band  Mailed  lor  2c  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers.  Mfr.  Bui  54,  Freeport,  III. 


,B,  complete. 
Guaranteed  lo  hatch  every  hatchablo 
s-  egg.  Soidon40  daystrialwithmoney 
^nii  back  in  case  of  failure.  UC.OOO  in  use. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them  write  to  us.  We' 11  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  two  books,  "Making  Money  the 
Buckeye  Way"  and  "51  Ctucksfrom  50  Eggs,"  Free. 
IUE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  il5  W.  EllQlId  Awnua,  SnrlngllBld,  OH* 
Builders  ol  Euokoye  Portable  Poultry  Houses 
Sold  Cheaper  Than  You  Can  Bulid  Them. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  AGENT 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Schmid 
T12  Twelfth  Street  Northwest 

Cell  and  see  these  machines  in  operation 


ThC    OlllV    Clltter  Every  poultryman 

ill .         X   *     ^u,,t-»  knows  that  feeding  cut 

That  IlltS  ROUP  green  bone  is  the  only 

*  1      1        .      J?    !  certain  method  of  get- 

AerOSS  the  drain,  ting  lots  of  eggs.  Bone 

11UWM  u,c  Ula"1'  cut  across  the  gram  has 

far  greater  feeding  value.  The 

Standard  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  green  or  dry  bone,  meat  or 
gristle.  Runs  easily.  Guaranteed 


Try  One 
FREE 


STANDARD  BONE 
CUTTER  CO., 
Milford,  Mass. 


Birds,  Poultry  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Young  Parrots  and  Canaries  just  received  from  abroad.   Maltese  and 
Angora  Kittens.   Beautiful  Birds  and  Pets  of  all  kind  for  Spring 
mating.   New  catalogue  ready  for  delivery. 

EDWARD  S.  SCHMID'S 

712  TWELFTH  ST.  IM.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sole  Agent  for  D.  C.  for  the  Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Bone 
Grindiug  Machines,  etc.   Send  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

to  buy  your  breeding  stock.  1,000  head 
to  select  from.  The  best  we  ever  bred. 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White 
and  Silver  Wyaridottes,  Brown  aid  White  Leghorns,  Large  Bronze  and  White 
Turkeys,  Big  Toulouse  Geese,  E-nbden  White  and  Brown  China  Geese,  Large 
Pekin,  Rouen  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Largest  poultry  farm  in  Ohio.  "Valuable 
catalogue.  Prize  stock.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  choicest  pen  matings.  43  firsts, 
2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1  fifth  prize  won  by  our  birds  at  the  big  Cleveland  and 
Akron  shows,  January  8th  to  12th,  making  the  two  exhibits  at  the  same  time 
and  Gold  Special  for  best  display.  CHAS.  McCLAVE.  Box  100,  New  London, 
Ohio. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


hover  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  B„R00DE« 

A  scientific  invention  very  close  to  nature.    Three  life 
principles  found  in  no  other:    Wurmth  by  Conductiun;  Ven- 
tilation by  Indurtlon;  Non-I'iling-up  by  Construction.  Brood- 
iy    its  for  orchard  and  field  and  Independent  Hovers  for  in- 

- —  —  *      stant   use   in   bos   or  ehed.      Not   playthings  or  dollar 

"Systems  M  but  big  double  brooders  and  Hovers.    Practical  and  successful.    Double  tops,  triple  floors  and 
many  other  great  improvements.     Need  little  attention.    Eminently  the  brooder  for  the  busy  man  and  the 
farmer.    Given  a  most  remarkable  reception  by  scientific  and  successful  poultrymen.    Brooder  Book  Free. 
  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  COLFAX,  IOWA. 
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A  SPECIAL  OFFER 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  making  a  Special  Offer  to  the  readers 
of  The  Feather.  To  everyone  sending  in  50  cents  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Feather,  we  will  present  a  copy  of  any  one  book  of 
The  Feather  Library,  of  your  own  selection.  Renewals  will  be  received 
as  new  subscriptions.  This  offer  enables  you  to  double  the  value  of 
your  money,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through  us.  Send  your  order  in 
now.    Make  all  remittances  payable  to 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

National  Bank  of  Washington  Building.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Books  for  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Breeders  and  Fanciers 


Each  Book  is  a  Fountain  of  Information 


THE  DISEASES  OF  POULTRY,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.,  is  the  only 
standard  and  reliable  work  published  on  this  important  subject,  and  all  who 
breed  fowls,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  should  have  a  copy  of  it.  This 
great  book  has  twelve  complete  chapters  treating  of  all  known  diseases  which 
affect  poultry,  as  follows:  Introduction,  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum,  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

POCKET-MONEY  POULTRY.  Another  book  of  The  Feather's  Series  is  Mvra 
V.  Norys'  latest  production,  'Pocket-Money  Poultry,"  which  has  the  following 
interesting  chapters:  How  Much  Capital?  Choosing  a  Line  of  Work,  The  Breed 
That  Wins.  Artificial  and  Natural  Incubation.  Satisfactory  Coops  and  Brooders, 
Mothering  Chicks,  The  First  Season  with  Fancy  Poultry,  Confinement  or  Free- 
dom, Ibe  First  Poultry  House,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  The  E'mbrvo  Chick  at  Testing 
Time,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  UP-TO-DATE  POULTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  successful  with 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  depends  greatly  upon  the  proper  housing 
of  the  fowls.  The  Feather's  Up-to-date  Poultry  House  sets  forth  a  plan  of 
house  that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  for  raising  poultry. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents 

HOW  TO  GROW  CHICKS.  Another  problem  to  the  poultryman  is  that  of 
growing  young  chicks.  In  the  little  volume  just  out,  by  T.  F.  McGrew,  this 
subject  is  carefully  treated,  the  troubles  to  overcome,"  the  proper  housing, 
proper  food  and  manner  of  feeding,  etc.,  being  fully  considered.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  in  this  little  Volume. 
Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  EGG  QUESTION  SOLVED.  The  solution  of  the  egg  question  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  all  interested  in  this  question.  Mr.  T.  F.  McGrew  wrote  the 
manuscript  for  this  little  volume  concerning  this  problem.  It  is  printed  on  a 
good  quality  of  paper,  is  nicely  illustrated,  and  altogether  makes  an  attractive 
and  valuable  little  book. 

Prices:    Paper.  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  SQUAB  BOOK,  by  W.  E.  Rice,  is  one  of 
the  latest  additions  to  The  Feather  library.  This  new  book,  with  its  questions 
and  answers,  is  indeed  a  treat  for  squab  breeders.  It  is  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  BOOK  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  This  great  book  contains  illustrated  chapters  on  The 
Poultry  Industry,  General  Management,  The  Egg,  Incubation.  The  Chick. 
Recipes  for  Feeding,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  House  Ruilding,  Keeping  Eggs,  Caponiz- 
ing,  Diseases,  The  Standard  Breeds  of  Poultry,  The  American  Class,  Asiatic 
Class,  Mediterranean  Class,  Etc. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

MONEY  IN  SQUABS.  The  most  interesting  and  the  only  practical  book 
published  on  raising  squabs  for  market  is  the  book  entitled  "Money  in  Squabs." 
and  contains  the  following:  Introductory.  Breeding  Stock.  Distinguishing  Sex. 
Food  and  Feeding,  Water,  Salt.  Nesting  Material.  Manure,  Breeding  and  Man- 
agement, Dressing  Squabs  for  Market,  Shipping  and  Selling,  Diseases  of  Pigeons. 
Etc.    This  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

WYANDOTTES.  This  valuable  volume  was  written  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  It 
contains  ten  colored  plates  of  the  several  varieties  of  Wyandottes.  and  other 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  breeders  of  Wyandottes 
that  this  book  is  issued,  and  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  fowls. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  FEATHER'S  PRACTICAL  PIGEON  BOOK,  by  J.  C.  Long,  is  superbly 
printed  on  calendered  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  half  hundred  fine  half-tones. 
This  book  is  credited  with  being  the  best  and  most  practical  book  published 
on  breeding  and  raising  all  kinds  of  pigeons.  No  library  or  home  of  a  pigeon 
fancier  is  complete  without  it.  The  illustrations  are  said  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  ever  drawn. 

Prices:    Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  HOMING  PIGEON.  The  demand  for  a  perfectly  reliable  and  practical 
book  on  the  "feathered  race  horse"  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  new 
book.  "The  Homing  Pigeon."  It  is  a  complete  book  in  every  way,  and  treats 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Homing  Pigeon,  breeding,  training,  and  flying,  as 
well  as  the  many  handy  and  business  uses  for  which  these  birds  may  be 
employed. 

Prices:    Paper,  25  cents;  Cloth.  50  cts. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  by  T.  F.  McGrew.  contains  six  colored  plates  of  the 
three  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  other  ilustrations  in  black  and  white. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  as  it  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
breeders  of  this  variety  of  fowls,  it  should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  all 
interested  in  them. 

Prices:    Paper.  50  cents;  Cloth  $1.00 
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The  Census  Bureau  has  been  mak 
ins  some  valuable  reports  on  the  poul- 
try industry  throughout  the  count)  y 
and  mention  has  been  made  recently 
in  these  columns.  The  summary  on 
poultry  on  farms  and  ranges  in  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  divisions  shows, 
that  the  total  number  of  farms  report- 
ing the  different  kinds  in  1910  was 
275,271,  the  total  number  of  fowls  be- 
ing 15.888,611,  and  the  total  value 
$9,GC7.000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms  report- 
ing, nearly  all,  or  274,645,  reported 
chickens,  numbering  15.090.537,  valued 
at  $S.504,000.  The  reported  increase 
in  the  value  of  poultry  on  farms  in  the 
entire  Western  division  during  the  10 
years.  1900  to  1910,  was  119  per  cent, 
mill  the  increase  in  the  total  numbei 
of  fowls  55.9  per  cent.  The  number 
of  farms  reporting  poultry  increased 
91,250,  and  the  average  number  of 
fowls  per  farm  reporting  increased 
from  55  to  58. 

On  the  farms  and  ranges  in  Alabama 
the  summary  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  farms  reporting  the  differ- 
ent kinds  in  1910  was  221,482,  the 
total  number  of  fowls  being  5,028,104, 
and  the  total  value  $1,807,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms  report- 
ing poultry,  nearly  all,  or  221,103,  re- 
ported chickens,  numbering  4.589.GC0, 
valued  at  $1,566,000;  22,350  reported 
turkeys,  numbering  84,487,  valued  at 
$110,000;  10,094  reported  ducks,  num- 
bering 59,227,  valued  at  $20,800; 
17,092  reported  geese.  numbering 
142,519,  valued  at  $66,800;  21,622  re- 
ported guinea  fowls,  numbering  11S,- 
814,  valued  at  $36,000;  1,653  reported 
pigeons,  numbering  33,232,  valued  at 
$6,978;  and  51  reported  peafowls,  num- 
bering 165,  valued  at  $312. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the 
State,  those  returning  chickens  were 
84.2  per  cent;  turkeys,  8.5  per  cent; 
guinea  fowls,  8.2  per  cent;  geese,  6.5 
per  cent;  ducks,  3.8  per  cent;  pigeons, 
0.6  per  cent,  and  peafowls,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  The  number 
of  Alabama  farms  reporting  poultry- 
increased  30,099,  or  15.7  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  and  the  value  of 
poultry  increased  28.2  per  cent,  but 
the  total  number  of  fowls  decreased 
3.1  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  found 
largely  in  the  number  of  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese.  The  average  number 
of  fowls  per  farm  reporting  decreased 
from  27  to  23. 

The  summary  for  farms  and  ranges 
in  California  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  farms  reporting  the  differ- 
ent kinds  in  1910  was  66,251,  the  total 
number  of  fowls  being  6,087,159  and 
the  total  value  $3,839,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms  report- 
ing poultry,  66,251,  nearly  all,  or 
66,055,  reported  chickens,  numbering 
5,665.964,  valued  at  $3,237,000;  11,927 
reported  turkeys,  numbering  110,602, 
valued  at  $258,000;  3.606  reported 
ducks,  numbering  40,061,  valued  at 
$28,300;  2.567  reported  geese,  number- 
ing 14.195,  valued  at  $18,600;  760  re- 
ported guinea  fowls,  numbering  2,920, 
valued  at  $1,993;  2,152  reported  pi- 
geons, numbering  246,065,  valued  at 
$69,300;  and  9  reported  ostriches,  num- 
bering 974,  valued  at  $224,000.  There 
were  also  reported  peafowls,  valued  at 
$1,131;  pheasants,  valued  at  $342,  and 
India  jungle  fowls,  valued  at  $150. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in 
the  State,  those  returning  chickens 
were  75.4  per  cent;  turkeys,  13.6  per 
cent;  ducks,  4.1  per  cent;  geese,  2.9 
per  cent;  pigeons,  2.5  per  cent;  guinea 
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fowls,  0.9  per  cent,  and  each  of  the 
others  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent.     The  reported  increase  in  the 
value  of  poultry  on  California  farms 
in  the  10  years,  1900  to  1910,  was  104.5 
per  cent;   the  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  fowls,  45.1  per  cent.    The  i 
number  of  farms  reporting  poultry  in-  ' 
creased   10,772,   and   the   number  of 
fowls   per   farm   reporting   increased  j 
from  76  to  92. 

The  farms  and  ranges  in  Oklahoma 
show  that  the  total  number  of  farms 
reporting  the  different  kinds  in  1910 
was  168,649,  the  total  number  of  fowls 
being  8,501,237,  and  the  total  value, 
f 3,714,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms  report- 
ing poultry,  nearly  all,  or  16S,462,  re- 
ported chickens,  numbering  8,014,938, 
valued  at  $3,414,000;  27,929  reported 
turkeys,  numbering  120,324,  valued  at 
$154,000;  16,462  reported  ducks,  num- 
1  ering  112,986,  valued  at  $41,500;  13,- 
S24  reported  geese,  numbering  113,594. 
valued  at  $73,200;  13,643  reported 
guinea  fowls,  numbering  78,973,  valued 
at  $21,900;  3,252  reported  pigeons, 
numbering  60,159,  valued  at  $8,137;  57 
reported  peafowls,  numbering  256, 
valued  at  $811;  and  2  reported  pheas- 
ants, numbering  7,  valued  at  $6. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the 
State,  those  returning  chinkens  were 
S8.9  per  cent;  turkeys,  14.7  per  cent; 
ducks,  8.7  per  cent;  geese,  7.3  per 
cent;  guinea  fowls,  7.2  per  cent; 
pigeons,  1.7  per  cent,  and  peafowls 
and  pheasants,  each  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent.  The  reported  incease 
in  the  value  of  poultry  on  Oklahoma  . 
farms  in  the  ten  years,  1900  to  1910, 
was  162.3  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  fowls,  72.9  per  cent. 
The  number  of  farms  reporting  poultry 
increased  77,062,  while  the  number  of 
fowls  per  farm  reporting  decreased 
.  from  54  to  50. 


Improving  the  Farm 
Flock 

Although  we  have  read  this  heading 
time  and  again,  and  some  may  think 
they  are  going  to  get  the  same  old 
sermon  "turned  over,"  I  have  failed  to 
see  that  any  real  help  has  been  given 
on  the  subject.  The  farmers  may  fol- 
low the  advice  of  some  former  writer 
or  poultryman.  and  buy  a  thorough- 
bred male,  pair,  trio,  or  a  pen,  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  or  some  day-old  chicks 
and  go  right  on  and  feed  and  rear 
them  in  the  same  old  way.  He  may 
house  them  in  the  old  house,  let  them 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  drip  of  the 
eaves  or  by  eating  snow,  and  then  set 
their  eggs  from  the  entire  flock.  Just 
imagine  the  looks  of  this  bunch  of 
chickens  at  the  end  of  two  breeding 
years.  They  are  worse  than  the  mon- 
grels, for  the  finer  nature  of  the  pure- 
bred stock  will  not  stand  the  ill  treat- 
ment the  flock  of  mongrels  could. 
Therefore,  they  have  deteriorated  fast- 
er and  the  first  outlay  is  gone,  has 
caused  much  more  trouble  than  good 
and,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  undoing  of 
a  good  poultryman. 

When  the  farmer  feels  the  "hen 
fever"  getting  started,  the  first  dose 
of  medicine  he  needs  is  the  best  book 
obtainable  on  poultry  houses  and  fix- 
tures, modern  poultry  buildings  or 
something  to  that  effect,  and  he  should 
take  this  "well  shaken"  morning,  noon 
and  night,  until  he  recovers  sufficiently 
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to  erect  a  house  which  will  come  the 
nearest  suiting  him  and  filling  the 
needs  for  the  size  flock  intended. 
Then  he  should  very  cautiously  start 
on  the  second  course  of  treatment  by 
subscribing  for  two  or  three  (not 
more)  good  poultry  journals,  and  also 
get  some  good  publication  on  feeding, 
which  should  be  read  between  the  is- 
sues of  the  papers  until  a  good  system 
of  feeding  is  decided  upon.  Then 
comes  the  getting  of  stock,  and  even 
though  it  is  mongrels,  under  the  new 
treatment  they  will  improve  and  look 
so  nice  that  some  fine  morning  our 
farmer  friend  ( I  am  a  farmer  and 
proud  of  it)  will  walk  into  the  new 
poultry  house  (the  hen  coop  is  gone,  if 
you  please)  and  look  around.  Directly 
he  will  get  his  foot  upon  something, 
which  is  his  natural  position  when 
studying,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  min- 
utes until  he  will  say,  "Well,  I'll  be 
goldarned,  these  doggoned  old  semi  s 
look  so  purty  under  this  new  treat- 
ment I  just  wonder  how  a  flock  of  pure- 
bred poultry  would  look  in  here;  dog 
my  cats  if  I  don't  try  it."  He  at  once 
gets  some  stock  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent way  and  installs  them.  Having 
learned  how  to  treat  them,  they  im- 
prove, and  his  interest  and  bank  ac- 
count grow  proportionately.  The  mon- 
grels lose  out  forever  on  this  farm. 
Better  housing  and  feeding  will  im- 
prove the  farmer's  flock,  if  not  quicker, 
surer  than  anything  else. 

L.  S.  Johnson. 


December  Notes 

When  December  rolls  around,  we 
begin  to  think  about  the  winte-  shows. 
December  and  January  are  the  most 
popular  show  months  of  the  year.  Don't 
let  the  other  fellow  do  all  the  showing 
It  doesn't  pay,  as  you  will  soon  find 
out. 

Take  in  as  manv  shows  as  possible 
but  don't  overdo  the  matter.  It  costs 
money  thess  days  to  exhibit,  and  if, 
after  a  few  shows,  you  find  that  your 
birds  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you  ex- 
pected, devote  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  set  aside  for  entrance  fees  in  buy- 
ing the  best  male  you  possibly  can,  and 
then  mate  him  with  a  few  of  your  best 
females.  Next  year  you  should  be 
much  better  able  to  win  the  coveted 
blue  ribbon. 

December  is  a  good  month  to  mate 
up  your  pens  for  early  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Last  season  I  sent  out  my  first 
order  for  eggs  for  hatching  in  January. 
These  eggs  went  to  a  party  in  the 
South,  where  the  hatching  season  com- 
mences much  earlier  than  in  the  North- 
ern States.  The  main  trouble  in  sending 
out  early  eggs  is  in  the  fertility;  early 
eggs  are  more  apt  to  be  infertile  than 
fertile.  However,  if  your  birds  are 
mated  up  at  least  three  weeks  before 
eggs  are  sold,  and  the  birds,  especially 
the  male  birds,  are  fed  beef  scraps 
liberally,  a  fair  percentage  of  the  eggs 
should  be  fertile. 


Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  plan  your 
spring  advertising.  Unless  you  adver- 
tise your  stock  and  eggs,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  get  more  than  market 
prices  for  them.  Advertise  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year  and  then  you 
will  stand  a  chance  of  working  up  a 
good  business.  Spasmodic  advertising 
never  pays. 


The  birds  require  special  care  these 
cold  days.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
mashes  as  a  rule,  yet  I  think  that  a 
warm  mash  given  at  noon  will  prove 
beneficial.  Do  not  make  this  sloppy, 
but  just  moist  enough  so  that  it  will 
cling  together.  Remember  that  the 
birds  require  more  beef  scraps  and  grit 
now  than  they  did  when  they  were  out 
on  range  last  summer.  Winter  hous- 
ing of  birds  is  an  important  item  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  I  like  the 
open  front  style  the  best,  although  cur- 
tains should  be  so  placed  that  they  can 
te  let  down  on  cold  nights.  Unless  the 
back  and  ends  of  your  house  are 
absolutely  tight,  your  open  front  house 
will  prove  a  dead  failure.  Before  you 
know  it,  you  will  be  having  all  sorts  of 
disease  in  your  flock.  Therefore  watch 
out  for  the  cracks  in  the  back  and  end 
walls.  The  fowls  certainly  will  not 
do  well  unless  housed  in  a  warm,  com- 
fo;  table  house. 


The  egg  contains  a  great  amount  of 
water.  Hens  will  not  lay  wel'  unless 
given  a  good  supply,  and  if  your  water 
fountains  are  frozen  up  half  of  the 
time,  watch  the  egg  record  fall  off.  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  go  through 
the  pens  after  the  birds  have  gone  to 
roost  and  throw  out  all  the  water.  Do 
not  do  this  before  they  go  to  roost,  f o r 
almost  invariably  the  last  thing  a  hen 
does  before  going  to  roost  is  to  take  a 
drink  of  water.  This  trip  at  night  also 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
the  breathing  of  the  hens  and  to  detect 
any  that  may  have  caught  cold.  Open 
front  scratching  sheds  are  being  used 
by  modern  poultry  men  for  winter  use, 
and  if  you  are  not  using  them,  plan  to 
build  some  next  year. 


The  winter  season  is  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  year  to  most  people,  and 
the  only  way  to  go  through  success- 
fully is  to  give  the  birds  the  best  pos- 
sible care. 

Lynn  C.  Townsend. 
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Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  hens  in 
pens,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
substitutes,  representing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
one  neighboring  nation,  constitute  the 
fowls  now  making  history  in  the  Mis- 
souri National  Egg  Laying  Contest  at 
the  State  Poultry  Experiment  Station 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  two  weeks, 
six  pens  are  neck  and  neck.  A  pen  of 
Cornish  Indians,  owned  by  Peter  Erick- 
son,  of  Cabool,  Mo.,  and  one  of  S.  C. 
White  Orpingtons,  owned  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Dietrich,  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  have 
made  the  best  record  the  first  two 
weeks.  Only  an  egg  or  two  behind  fol- 
lows the  C.  Rhode  Island  'Reds, 
entered  by  M.  J.  Ward,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  entered 
by  E.  L.  Neel,  of  Asheville,  N.  C; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  by  Brooks 
Sanitary  Hennery,  Morgan  Park,  111., 
and  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons,  owned  by 
E.  A.  Berg,  of  Dune  Park,  Ind. 

Three  hens  have  laid  every  day  since 
the  contest  began,  a  Columbian  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  entered  by  Clyde  Patter- 
son, of  Sedalia;  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  by  Brooks  Sanitary  Hennery,  of 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  and  a  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red,  by  M.  J.  Ward,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Fourteen  other  hens  have  laid 
every  day  but  one.  A  Cornish  Indian, 
No.  820,  laid  two  eggs  in  one  day,  one 
in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  after- 
neon. 

The  largest  hen  entered  in  the  con- 
test is  a  White  Langshan,  owned  by 
Henry  Brockschmidt,  of  Freistatt,  Mo., 
and  the  smallest  hen  is  a  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg,  which  weighs  one 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  One  of  the 
largest  hens  in  the  contest  lays  one  of 
the  smallest  eggs,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  hens  lays  one  of  the  largest 
eggs. 

The  weather  for  fhe  first  two  weeks 
has  not  been  ideal  for  starting  such  a 
contest.  It  has  been  cold  and  damp, 
and  the  day  it  opened  the  thermom- 
eter registered  18  degrees  above  zero. 
Snow  fell  for  half  a  day,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  a  few  days  previ- 
ous to  the  contest.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  contest  the  thermometer 
registered  80  degrees  above  zero,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  it  had  fallen 
to  4  degress  above  zero,  a  drop  of  76 
degrees.  About  fifty  head  of  young 
stock  were  frozen  to  death,  and  Quisen- 
berry  and  a  force  of  men  worked  half 
of  the  night  in  sleet  and  snow  trying 
to  save  the  poultry. 

We  have  great  contests  upon  the  grid- 
iron, our  world's  baseball  series,  our 
great  horse  races,  our  aviation  meets, 
our  tests  of  wonderful  dairy  cows,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  first  great  tests  of  the 
utility  qualities  and  the  laying  abili- 
ties of  the  great  American  hen.  There 
are  thirty-nine  varieties  of  poultry  com- 
peting with  one  another  in  an  attempt 
to  lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months.  There 
are  the  Leghorns,  whose  descendants 
hail  from  Italy  and  Holland,  the  Brah- 
mas  and  Langshans  from  Asia,  the 
Houdans,  whose  descendants  are  na- 
tives of.  France,  the  Orpingtons  and 
Cornish,  imported  from  England,  In- 
dian Runners  that  were  originated  in 
India,  and  our  great  American  breeds, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds 
and  others.  These  fowls  come  from 
the  yards  of  leading  breeders  through- 
out this  country,  from  chilly  Canada 
and  from  palmy  Florida,  from  rock- 
ribbed  Massachusetts  and  from  Golden 
California,  from  the  plains  of  Texas 


and  from  far  northwest  Washington, 
and  from  many  States  which  lie  be- 
tween. They  all  meet  on  a  common 
level,  to  be  housed  in  the  same  way,  to 
consume  the  same  kind  of  feed,  to  re- 
ceive the  same  care  and  attention,  and 
to  make  a  record  of  great  scientific 
and  economic  value  to  the  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
general  management  of  the  contest 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
executive  board  of  poultry  experts, 
consisting  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Halpin,  of 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College;  Prof. 
A.  C.  Phillips,  of  Purdue  University; 
Prof.  H.  A.  Lippincott,  of  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College;  Prof.  D.  O.  Barto,  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  F. 
S.  Jacoby,  of  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; N.  F.  Chapman,  of  Minnesota 
Poultry  Departihent;  S.  T.  Campbell, 
Secretary  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion; R.  C.  Lawry,  of  Missouri,  former- 
ly professor  in  Cornell  University,  and 
T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Director  of  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Quisenberry  has  direct  charge  of  the 
details  of  the  contest  and  of  the 
records. 

The  houses  used  are  of  the  colony 
type,  shed  roof  and  open  front,  protect- 
ed by  an  old-fashioned  window  shut- 
ter. They  are  original  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent construction  from  the  ordinary 
colony  houses  used  at  the  present  time 
— differing  from  them  principally  as  to 
ventilation,  light  and'  arrangement. 
These  houses  were  built  with  a  view 
to  simplicity,  economy,  comfort  and 
health  of  the  birds  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Some  houses  are  comforta- 
ble in  the  winter,  but  are  bake-ovens 
in  hot  weather.  Others  are  exactly 
opposite.  These,  with  their  shutters, 
windows  and  ventilators,  leave  the 
comfort  of  the  fowls  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  poultryman  in  charge. 

The  grain  to  be  used  consists  of 
wheat,  cracked  corn  and  oats.  Hop- 
pers are  also  used  in  each  house,  and 
the  hens  have  free  access  to  a  dry 
mash  consisting  of  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, cornmeal,  O.  P.  oil  meal,  glut- 
en meal,  alfalfa  meal,  dry  beef  scraps, 
rolled  oats,  charcoal  and  salt.  Oyster 
shell,  grit  and  granulated  bone  are  also 
kept  in  hoppers.  These  keep  the  birds 
exercising  all  day.  It  is  the  active, 
happy  hen  with  a  good  appetite  that 
lays. 

Each  house  is  provided  with  suffi- 
cient trap  nests  of  the  most  improved 
and  up  to  date  kind.  Each  hen  has  a 
separate  band  number,  running  from 
No.  1  up.  The  nests  are  visited  three 
times  a  day  and  the  egg  from  each  hen 
is  recorded.  The  eggs  from  each  pen 
are  weighed  and  all  feed  is  weighed 
and  charged  to  the  pen  consuming 
same. 

These  birds  come  from  all  classes 
of  breeders,  some  who  have  bred  care- 
fully and  scientifically,  and  others  who 
have  bred  carelessly  and  in  a  haphaz- 
ard manner.  A  pen  of  ordinary  barn- 
yard scrubs  has  also  been  entered,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  results  from  pure 
breeds  and  scrubs  will  be  watched  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  first  fif- 
teen days  of  the  contest  show  much 
better  egg  production  from  the  pure 
and  carefully  bred  poultry  than  from 
that  of  a  lower  type  and  grade.  Many 
of  the  pullets  entered  are  immature 
and  it  will  be  several  months  in  some 
instances  before  any  record  is  made 
at  all. 


CAW-LAW  POULTRY  FARM 

ROSEDALE,  MARYLAND 

Book  your  orders  now  for  Boby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Eggs 
for  Hatching.  Winners  at  Hagerstown,  Allentown,  Hanover,  etc. 
For  Sale  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Yearling  Hens, 
also  Pekin  Drakes,  Fancy  and  Utility  Pigeons. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

101  W.  Baltimore  St ,  Baltimore,  Md    C.  &  P.  Phone,  Wolfe  1 442-F 


WINNING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Our  birds  are  winning  consistently  at  the  leading  shows  including 
Hagerstown,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  competition  with  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  East  and  C3n  do  the  same  for  yon.     :  : 

Stock  and  Eggs  For  Sale.      Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  ERNEST  R.  A.  LITZAU,  STATION  "D,"  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Best  Pen  Record:  $25  cash,  State 
Poultry  Board;  silver  cup,  value  $75, 
Zenner  Disinfecting  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  $25  cash,  Western  Poultry 
Journal,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  $25  if 
pen  is  from  Iowa,  E.  E.  Richards, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  silver  cup,  value 
$25,  Poultry  Culture,  Topeka,  Kans.; 
G  trap  nests,  A.  L.  Glass,  Hopkins,  Mo., 
and  Standard  Model  Incubator,  value 
$17,  Robt.  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Second  Best  Pen:  $15  cash,  State 
Poultry  Board;  silver  cup,  value  $30, 
T.  H.  Purple,  Constantine,  Mich.;  No. 
2  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  value 
$28,  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Third  Best  Pen:  $10  cash,  State 
Poultry  Board;  No.  1  Standard 
Cyphers  Incubator,  value  $24,  Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fourth  Best  Pen:  No.  0  Standard 
Cyphers  Incubator,  value  $17,  Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Best  Record  by  Hen  or  Pullet:  $25 
cash,  State  Poultry  Board;  No.  3 
Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  value  $32, 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Second  Best  Record  by  Hen  or  Pul- 
let: silver  cup,  value  $15,  T.  E.  Quis- 
enberry, Mt.  Grove,  Mo. 

Third  Best  Record  by  Hen  or  Pul- 
let: Silver  cup,  value  $10,  State  Poul- 
try Board. 

Specials  on  Missouri  Pens;  Silver 
cup,  value  $50,  best  record  for  Missouri 
pen,  State  Poultry  Board. 

Premium  Badges:  Pen  of  each 
variety  making  best  record,  State  Poul- 
try Board. 

Cash,  $7.50,  best  record  by  member, 
Missouri  Branch,  A.  P.  A.;  cash,  $5, 
second  best  record  by  member,  Mis- 
souri Branch,  A.  P.  A.;  cash,  $2.50. 
third  best  record  by  member,  Missouri 
Branch,  A.  P.  A.;  6  trap  nests,  best 
individual  record,  A.  L.  Glass,  Hop- 
kins, Mo. 

$25  silver  cup  for  the  pen  which 
lays  the  greatest  weight  in  eggs. 

Beautiful  silk  badges  awarded  the 
pen  of  each  variety  which  makes  the 
best  record  for  that  variety  where 
there  are  two  or  more  pens  entered, 
providing  winning  pen  averages  120 
eggs  per  hen. 

Beautiful  silk  badges  furnished  to 
the  owner  of  each  hen  or  pullet  which 
makes  a  record  of  200  eggs  or  over. 

$10  silver  cup  to  the  pen  of  ducks 
which  makes  the  best  record  for  the 
year. 

The  Golden  Egg,  E.  L.  Beck,  editor, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  offers  twelve  beauti- 
ful silver  cups  of  special  design,  one 
for  each  month  of  the  contest.  The 
winning  pen  each  month  will  receive 
a  cup  as  follows:    "The  Golden  Egg 


November  Cup,"  "The  Golden  Egg 
December  Cup,"  etc. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  offers  a  $12.50,  No.  3,  Essex- 
Model  "Middle-Price"  Incubator  for  the 
hen  which  makes  the  highest  record 
outside  of  the  winning  pen. 

A.  L.  Glass,  of  Hopkins,  Mo.,  gives 
six  trap  nests  to  the  owner  of  the 
Rhode  Island  hen  laying  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs. 

U.  R.  Fishel,  of  Hope,  Ind.,  offers  a 
$25  silver  cup  to  the  pen  of  Fishel 
strain,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  making 
the  best  egg  yield  during  the  contest. 

Greene  &  Norton,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  offer  one  dozen  of  their  record- 
ing trap  nests,  value  $24,  to  the  owner 
of  the  Orpington  hen  of  any  variety 
which  lays  the  most  eggs. 

The  American  Buff  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  offers  a  handsome  silver  cup  for 
the  pen  of  Buff  Rocks  which  lays  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  during  the 
year.  T.  B.  Elliott,  Wellston  Station, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  secretary. 

The  American  White  Orpington  Club 
offers  a  beautiful  silver  medal  on  the 
pen  of  White  Orpingtons  which  makes 
the  best  yearly  record.  F.  S.  Bulling- 
ton,  Richmond,  Va,,  secretary. 

The  National  Partridge  Wyandotte 
Club  offers  one  handsome  silver  cup  to 
the  pen  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
club  which  produces  the  most  eggs  dur- 
ing the  year.  Wm.  Erfurth,  S.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  secretary. 

The  Silver  Wyandotte  Club  of 
America  offers  a  valuable  nrize  of  $25 
in  gold  for  the  pen  of  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes which  makes  the  best  record. 
Provision:  The  owner  of  the  birds 
must  be  a  club  member,  and  there  must 
be  at  least  five  entries  in  SPver  Wyan- 
dottes. Waldo  H.  Dunn,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
secretary. 

The  National  S.  C.  Buff  Orpington 
Club  will  give  a  silver  loving  cup  to 
the  pen  of  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  which 
lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs.  Sec- 
ond prize,  $5  in  cash.  S.  Brady, 
Richards,  Mo.,  secretary. 

The  Ancona  Club  of  America  offers 
a  handsome  cup  to  the  pen  of  Anconas 
making  the  best  record.  None  is 
eligible  to  win  the  cup  unless  he  is 
a  member  of  the  club.  Geo.  Johnston, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  secretary. 

J.  W.  Parks,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  offers  a 
silver  cup  to  the  pen  laying  the  most 
and  best  brown  eggs  during  the  con- 
test. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rock  Club 
offers  two  special  silk  badges,  one  for 
the  pen  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  hav- 
ing the  highest  egg  record,  and  one  for 
the  individual  White  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  or  pullet  having  the  highest  record 
for  the  year.  Chas.  H.  Ward,  Bothel, 
Conn.,  secretary. 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 

(By  Plummer  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa.) 


Poultry  Culture,  in  October  number, 
has  an  editorial  on  "Substantial 
Prices"  and  says,  "In  order  to  sell  sur- 
plus stock  and  eggs  at  a  profit  the 
breeder  must  secure  good,  substantial 
prices.  At  the  same  time  the  breeder 
should  endeavor  to  steer  clear  of  in- 
flated prices.  A  scale  of  prices  rang- 
ing from  $5  to  $50,  with  an  occasional 
bird  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
or  $150,  are  what  we  call  good,  sub- 
stantial prices." 

Yes,  these  are  good,  substantial 
prices,  indeed,  but  not  too  high 
if  the  quality  of  the  stock  corresponds 
with  the  price.  It  is  true  that  many 
breeders  sell  too  cheap.  We  often  see 
pure-bred  poultry  of  the  American 
class  offered  at  $1  each,  sometimes  less. 
Now,  friends,  good,  healthy  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Wyandottes  can  not  be 
bought  at  $t  each.  They  will  often 
bring  this  or  more  in  a  good  market 
The  man  who  is  offering  his  best  birds 
at  a  bong  is  a  safe  man  to  let  strictly 
alone.  Good,  sensible  breeders  keep 
their  very  l  est  birds  for  their  own  use 
and  the  ones  they  sell  they  get  what 
they  are  worth,  not  what  it  costs  to 
raise  them. 


The  editor  of  Poultry  Review  has  the 
following  to  say  about  inbreeding: 
"Inbreeding  not  only  deteriorates  the 
stock,  but  causes  a  weakness  among 
the  birds  that  no  amount  of  careful 
handling  can  overcome.  No  matter 
what  you  do  with  some  chickens  they 
seem  to  be  always  sickly.  If  you  use 
nothing  but  good,  healthy,  unrelated 
stock  in  mating  you  will  avoid  this 
trouble.  Don't  attempt  to  breed  too 
close  for  the  results  are  often  disas 
trous  and  bring  failure  to  your  best 
efforts." 

Friends,  here  is  splendid  advice, 
and  advice  that  should  be  put  inti 
practice  more  than  it  is  Many  a  tims 
have  I  seen  poultrymen,  and  farmers 
in  particular,  inbreed  year  after  year 
with  very  poor  results.  They  would 
not  think  of  inbreeding  their  horses, 
cattle  or  sheep,  but  seem  to  think  little 
of  it  when  it  comes  to  poultry.  Som^ 
one  told  me  recently  that  he  thought 
inbreeding  was  the  thing.  Says  he: 
"Take  the  quail,  for  instance.  Thec- 
al e  just  as  healthy  as  they  ever  wer> 
and  just  as  large  as  they  ever  were. 
Why  is  this?" 

Well,  whether  the  quail  inbreeds 
or  not  1  do  not  know,  but  rulei 
for  breeding  wild  birds  can  not  always 
be  applied  to  the  breeding  of  domestk 
fowls.  Quails  have  to  dig  for  them- 
selves, and  only  the  strongest  survive. 
Then,  too,  if  man  had  taken  the  quail 
and  put  the  pains  on  it  that  he  has 
on  domestic  fowis  for  shape  and  sizo 
how  do  we  know  but  what  the  quail 
would  have  been  much  improved  in 
size  from  what  it  is  today?  Where 
we  take  into  consideration  that  man 
has  brought  all  the  standard  varieties 
of  fowls  of  today  from  the  original 
wild,  jungle  chicken,  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  has  been  a  great  work 
and  it  has  not  been  done  by  inbreed- 
ing, either. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  add 
new  blood  is  to  purchase  an  unrelated 
cockerel  and  mate  to  a  few  of  your 
very  best  females.  From  this  mating 
you  can  have  cockerels  that  will  have 
a  tinge  of  new  blood  that  will  put  new 
vigor  into  your  flock. 


There  is  no  better  time  to  start  in 
pure-bred  poultry  than  right  now. 
Don't  wait  till  spring  to  buy  fowls. 
The  breeders  will  charge  that  much 
more  for  the  birds  and  they  should, 
too.  Breeders  can  not  house,  feed  and 
care  for  a  flock  of  fowls  all  winter  and 
then  sell  them  at  the  same  price  that 
they  could  in  the  fall.  Get  your  stock 
now  and  save  this  extra  cost. 

Another  thing,  don't  buy  the  cheap- 
est stock  you  can.  Buy  stock  strong 
in  vitality,  stock  of  well-known  breed- 
ing, and  stock  of  good,  individual 
quality. 


II.  H.  Stoddard,  in  American  Poultry 
Journal,  writes:  "A  winterless  clime 
is  the  poultry  keeper's  delight.  A 
cattle  feeder  in  the  North,  who  was 
using  5,000  bushels  of  corn  a  week, 
said  that  in  bad  storms  he  could  not 
gain  an  ounce  of  beef  in  a  day  and 
could  only  barely  make  his  cattle  hold 
their  own.  In  a  Northern  winter  there 
are  many  days  when  fowls  do  not  earn 
their  keep." 

That  is  very  true,  Brother  Stoddard, 
but  it  depends  greatly  on  "the  fowls" 
and  the  owner  of  them  whether  they 
pay  their  keep  or  not.  There  are  many 
breeders  in  the  North  that  are  making 
a  good,  big  profit  out  of  their  fowls  in 
the  winter.  Others  are  not,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Northern 
winter.  Moie  lively  it  is  because  they 
are  not  properly  housed  or  fed. 


I  believe  that  fowls  placed  on  exhi- 
bition at  our  poultry  shows  should 
have  a  supply  of  grit  and  oyster  shells. 
Few  of  us  would  think  of  letting  fowls 
go  without  either  at  home,  especially 
when  they  were  cooped  up;  but  they 
quite  often  go  without  at  the  shows. 


Wm.  C.  Denny,  of  American  Poultry 
World,  is  anxious  to  see  an  Interna- 
tional Standard.  He  says  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  breeders  of  England  and 
America  are  striving  for  the  same 
ideals  in  the  following  breeds:  An- 
conas,  Campines,  2  varieties;  Creve 
Cceurs,  Dorkings,  3  varieties;  Faver- 
olles,  2  varieties;  games  and  game 
Bantams,  Hamburgs,  La  Fleche,  Laken- 
felders,  Malay  Game,  Polish,  Red  Caps, 
Silkies,  Spanish,  Sultans,  Sumatras, 
Games  and  Sussex. 

This  would  be  a  very  good  start  for 
an  International  Standard  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish fanciers  are  breeding  all  varieties 
of  Orpingtons,  pretty  much  ,  along  the 
same  lines,  and  they  should  be  added 
to  the  list.  With  an  International 
Standard  the  breeders  of  the  two  con- 
tinents might  profit  by  changing  stock 
occasionally,  but  as  long  as  they  are 
so  far  apait  on  some  of  our  most  pop- 
ular varieties,  there  would  be  little  use 
of  Americans  getting  English  blood, 
and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  an  English 
Barred  Rock  would  not  stand  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  at  an  American  show. 
With  an  International  Standard  this 
would  not  be  as  both  would  be  working 
for  the  same  type  and  markings  which 
would  be  better  in  every  way. 

By  the  way,  blue  is  getting  to  be  a 
popular  color  in  England.  They  now 
have  Blue  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
Langshans.  If  they  don't  take  any 
1  etter  than  Andalusians  did  in  this 
country  their  existence  will  be  short. 


that  suits  you  best  and  stick  to  it.  You 
will  never  get  anywhere  if  you  keep 
changing.  This  is  very  good  advice, 
especially  for  beginners.  It  is  true 
that  many  have  made  a  success  of 
several  varieties,  but  the  men  who  are 
the  most  successful  today  in  poultry 
breeding  are  specialists.  They  are  the 
men  who  make  things  count,  and  such 
men  as  E.  B.  Thompson,  Bradley  Bros 
and  the  Fishels  are  safe  men  to  pat- 
tern after." 


I  believe  others  will  do  well  to  follow 
his  example.  I  would  rather  risk  stock 
or  eggs  before  I  would  buy  day-old 
chicks. 


In  Poultry  Review  we  notice  that  the 
editor  says  that  quinine  is  one  of  the 
very  best  remedies  for  colds.  At  night 
give  each  bird  affected  a  one  grain 
tablet  or  pill.  Do  this  for  three  suc- 
cessive evenings,  and  by  keeping  the 
birds  out  of  draughts  you  will  be  able 
to  combat  the  trouble  very  easily.  This 
is  a- very  simple  remedy  indeed  and  is 
worthy  of  a  trial  by  our  readers. 


A  number  of  the  poultry  shows  are 
offering  premiums  on  eg?s  now.  This 
is  a  good  move  and  one  that  I  am  glad 
to  see.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a  good  display  of  eggs 
at  each  poultry  show  held. 


The  business  man  in  the  city  who 
would  like  to  spend  a  little  spare  time 
with  poultry  and  is  short  of  room, 
would  do  well  to  take  up  a  variety  of 
Bantams.  These  little  beauties  will 
keep  the  family  in  fresh  eggs  and  will 
give  their  owner  a  lot  of  pleasure  car- 
ing for  them. 


If  Columbian  Wyandotte  Breeders 
don't  spruce  up  D.  Lincoln  Orr  will 
have  to  start  that  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotte Breeders'  Association  again. 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  are  get- 
ting their  inning  now.  Don't  be  fooled 
by  believing  that  every  undersized 
white  duck  is  a  White  Indian  Runner. 
Look  for  the  type  and  be  sure  they 
have  it.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
the  names  of  the  Fawn  and  White  and 
the  White  Indian  Runners.  Some 
breeders  in  using  the  words  Fawn  and 
White  in  their  ads  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  breeding  both  varie- 
ties. The  old  variety  should  be  known 
only  as  Indian  Runner  Ducks  and  the 
new  variety  as  White  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  This  would  leave  no  room  for 
misunderstanding. 


In  American  Poultry  Journal,  Dr. 
Prince  T.  Woods  says,  "If  you  want 
fall  and  winter  eggs  feed  enough 
wholesome  feed  to  make  them.  Don't 
expect  a  hen  that  gets  only  enough 
food  to  keep  her  alive  and  warm  to 
prove  a  paying  producer  of  eggs.  To 
get  eggs  you  must  furnish  a  sufficient 
surplus  of  food  material  above  actual 
body  needs  for  the  making  of  eggs." 
Now,  will  you  feed  your  hens  enough? 

Don't  fill  up  your  laying  and  breed- 
ing pens  with  a  lot  of  culls.  Numbers 
are  not  the  only  thing  that  counts. 
Better  have  fifty  good  first  class  pul- 
lets than  one  hundred  of  the  third- 
class  ones.  It  don't  pay  to  keep  any- 
thing but  the  best,  no  matter  what  line 
you  are  following. 


In  the  National  Poultry  Magazine,  C. 
F.  Towns: nd  says:  "Let  your  start  be 
with  only  one  variety.    Choose  the  one 


A  neighbor  of  ours  sent  away  for 
100  chicks  last  spring.  They  arrived 
in  good  shape  and  were  placed  in  the 
brooder  and  given  the  best  of  care.  I 
think  he  has  about  thirty  of  them 
raised  and  they  are  a  pretty  runty 
looking  bunch.  The  larger  part  of  the 
seventy  died  with  white  diarrhea. 

One  year  ago  he  sent  for  100  chicks 
and  lost  every  one  of  them  with  white 
diarrhea.  I  don't  think  this  man  will 
invest  in  any  more  day-old  chicks  and 

USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
u  chick.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write  CHA8.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Don't  forget  to  go  over  the  flocks 
and  cull  them  closely.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  throwing  out  a  bird  even  if  it  is 
good  in  some  particular  point.  If  de- 
fective otherwise,  throw  it  out.  If  we 
(iilled  more  closely  we  would  make 
more  progress. 


(SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ) 


QR0W.  %Z&S?  V*LU4Bir 

BOOKLET    SOO  lbs 

mi 


,  HEN-E-TA 

\1WS0UT  30  %  PURE  BONE  ASM 

4  NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
BONE  NEEDED  I  GRIT  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED' 
NO  MORE  BEEF-SCRAPS  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
NO  MORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEDED 

tOO  lbs     •     •  $2.25 
9.00 


Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.  N.J?  IHEPT,    10       FLEM1NCT0N,  W.VA. 


S  anogcrm 

is  the  perfect  disinfectant. 
And  will  give  Satisfaction 
when  all  others  fail.  You 
can  not  make  a  Success  of 
your  business  if  the  Sur- 
roundings are  not  Sanitary. 

S  anogcrm 

is  the  cheapest  of  all  disin- 
fectants, because  it  is  the 
essence  of  purity,  and  no 
inert  Substance  is  used  in 
its  making.  When  you  buy 

S  anogcrm 

you  are  making  a  paying 
investment — and  a  life- 
Saver  for  your  business. 

Sanogcrm 

is  for  cleansing  the  poultry 
house,  incubators,  brood- 
ers, coops,  drinking  ves- 
sels, etc  ,  and  is  a  Sure  ex- 
terminator of  lice,  mites 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
For  household  purposes 
Sanogerm  is  unsurpassed. 


Send  25 


CEN  rS  for  a  trial  bot- 
tle  of  SANOGERM, 

which  will  make  2  gallons  of  disin- 
fectant, and  be  convinced  as  to  its 
merits.  Liberal  terms  to  agents  and 
dealers  Address 

The  Successful  Poultry  Remedy  Co. 

WASHINGTON,     D.  C. 
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Scientific  Feeding  for  Eggs 

Conducted  by  E.  W.  GOOD,  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  winter  season  is  again  upon  us. 
The  hens  having  recovered  from  their 
moult  are  naturally  lean  and  require 
a  large  amount  of  heat  producing  food. 
They  would  now  almost  freeze  and 
starve  on  a  proper  summer  ration.  If 
they  have  been  refused  corn  and  its 
products  during  their  moult,  it  will  be 
perfectly  safe  for  the  next  three 
months  to  feed  liberally  of  those  feeds. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  get  them  overfat 
providing  you  give  them  plenty  of 
animal  and  green  feed. 

Supposing  you  are  a  farmer  and  do 
not  care  to  give  your  hens  a  large  va- 
riety. You  have  plenty  of  corn 
and  mangel  wurzel.  You  have  de- 
cided to  purchase  beef  scraps.  There 
are  at  least  three  ways  to  feed 
them.  First,  throw  the  three  feeds 
before  them  or  place  in  trough; 
second,  place  what  you  think  of  beef 
scraps  in  an  open  hopper;  ditto  man- 
gel wurzel;  and  third,  have  the  three 
feeds  carefully  figured  in  regard  to 
same  reliable  standard.  The  consensus 
of  feeding  experience  for  cold  weather 
is  that  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5  is  about 
right.  Taking  that  standard,  let  us 
consider  those  feeds  in  the  light  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration; 

Pounds. 

Corn   49 

Beef  scraps    58 

Mangel  wurzel    207 

While  the  above  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced let  me  ask  you,  How  do  you  like 
it?  Do  you  suppose  that  your  hens 
would  willingly  eat  207  pounds  of 
roots  as  often  as  you  feed  them  58 
pounds  beef  scraps  and  49  pounds 
corn?  Let  us  change  the  proportion  by 
feeding  more  corn  and  beef  scraps 
and  less  roots: 

Pounds. 

Corn   85 

Eeef  scraps    12 

Mangel  wurzel    104 

This  is  just  as  perfectly  balanced  as 
the  first  formula.  Does  it  suit  you  any 
better?  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
roots  yet,  so  I  will  try  again: 

Pounds. 

Corn   1G4 

Beef  scraps   24 

Mangel  wurzel    52 

Another  perfectly  balanced  ration. 

Now,  if  it  were  not  for  making  the 
Feather  readers  tired,  I  might  develop 
hundreds  of  different  formulas  from 
those  feeds  at  the  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:5.  Does  that  not  mean  that  I  am 
prepared  to  figure  your  ration  to  order? 
Come,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  let  me 
hear  from  you.  If  you  want  a  formula 
in  mid-winter  based  upon  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:3  or  1:6  or  1:10  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  accommodate  you.  Let  us 
get  together  and  please  the  Feather 
editor  as  well  as  yourselves  and  myself. 
I  will  do  my  level  best  to  answer  any 
and  all  questions  on  feeding  for  eggs. 

Not  desiring  to  occupy  too  much 
space  myself  I  will  close  this  install- 
ment with  the  following  10-feed 
formula  for  winter  feeding: 

Pounds. 


Corn    25G 

Wheat    57 

Oats    37 

Cornmeal    22 

Beef  meal    35 

Oil  meal  . .   9 

Wheat  middlings    11 

Wheat  bean    25 

Ground  oats    14 

Pea  meal    8 


The  above  table  contains  57  pounds 
wheat  scratch  feed,  124  pounds  hopper 


feed,  293  pounds  corn-oats  combination 
for  open  hand  feed.  The  approximate 
ratio  reduced  is:  1  part  scratch,  2 
parts  hopper  and  5  parts  open  hand 
feed.  Lovers  of  exercise  may  substi- 
tute cracked  corn  for  whole  corn, 
pound  for  pound,  if  hens  are  compelled 
to  work  hard  for  it.  I  have  tried  to 
give  you"  a  ration  as  large  as  practi- 
cable in  whole  corn,  as  hens  go  wild 
over  it  in  cold  weather.  The  result 
is  that  the  hopper  feed  had  to  be  cut 
uown  correspondingly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Feather  readers 
will  wake  up  to  their  opportunity  on 
the  feed  question.  We  may  not  settle 
it,  but  we  all  may  be  benefited. 


How  to  Tell  Bad  Kggs 

CANDLING  EGGS. 

The  method  used  for  this  selection 
of  eggs  is  called  "Candling"  or  "Test- 
ing." The  "egg  candle"  or  "tester"  is 
made  of  wood  or  metal  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  kept  in  a  dark  room.  A  light,  inside 
the  tester  shines  through  an  opening, 
in  front  of  which  an  egg  is  held  by  the 
candler.  By  a  quick  movement  of  the 
hand,  the  condition  of  the  contents  of 
the  egg  is  quickly  noted  and  the  egg  is 
placed  in  its  proper  class.  A  good 
candler  works  rapidly  and  will  test  a 
large  number  of  eggs  in  a  day. 

GRADING  EGGS. 

Eggs  are  sometimes  graded  thus: 

Extras.  '  Weight  28  to  20  ounces, 
naturally  and  absolutely  clean,  fresh 
and  sound,  same  color.  (A  grade 
seldom  used.) 

Firsts.  Weight  2G  to  24  ounces, 
sound,  fresh  and  reasonably  clean. 

Seconds.  Shrunken,  stale,  washed, 
stained  and  dirty. 

Checks.    Cracked,  not  leaking. 

Rots.  Incubator,  blood  rings,  dead 
germs  and  decomposed  eggs. 

All  eggs  should  be  bought  and  sold 
on  this  grading  system  so  that  an  egg 
will  bring  what  it  is  worth. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   EGG  CONTENTS. 

When  the  candler  tests  the  eggs  he 
bases  his  judgment  on  the  following 
indications: 

Fresh.  Opaque,  appearing  almost  en- 
tirely free  of  any  contents,  sometimes 
dim  outline  of  yolk  visible,  air  cell 
very  small. 

Stale.  Outline  of  yolk  plainly  visible, 
sometimes  muddy  in  appearance,  air 
cell  very  large. 

Developed  Germ.  Dark  spot  visible, 
from  which  radiate  light  colored  blood 
vessels. 

Dead  Germ.  Dark  spot  attached  to 
shell,  or  red  ring  of  blood,  visible. 

Rotten.  Muddy  or  very  dark  in  ap- 
pearance, yolk  and  white  mixed,  air 
cell  large  and  sometimes  movable. 

Cracked.  White  lines  showing  irreg- 
ularly in  shell. 

Testing  as  above  suggested  will  aid 
one  in  determining  absolutely,  the 
quality  of  the  eggs,  not  only  for 
marketing,  but  for  incubation.  The 
farmer  should  demand  that  his  eggs  be 
bought  upon  the  test.  The  buyer 
should  cooperate  with  farmers  and 
meet  such  demands  by  buying  "loss- 
off." 

Recent  changes  in  the  Pure  Food 
Law  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale,  eggs  which  are  putrid,  decom- 
posed, rotten  or  unfit  for  food.  The 
only  way  to  obey  this  law  is  to  sell 
eggs  upon  the  grade. — Arthur  Goss, 
Director,  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 


Don't  Push  the  Pullets 
Too  Fast 

It  is  a  rather  serious  problem  on  the 
egg  farm  how  to  feed  tn«  pullets  so 
they  will  grow  rapidly  and  become 
large,  strong  fowls,  without  having 
them  begin  to  lay  too  young.  The 
quick  growing  rations  are  generally 
too  stimulating  and  if  fed  too  liberally 
to  pullets  when  they  are  from  three  to 
five  months  old,  they  are  apt  to  be 
forced  into  premature  laying;  this  will 
result  in  a  few  under-sized  eggs,  that 
are  too  small  to  market.  Such  feeding 
also  checks  the  growth  of  the  pullet 
and  apparently  takes  as  much  vitality 
as  it  would  require  to  produce  the  same 
number,  or  more,  full-sized  eggs  a  few 
weeks  later  after  the  pullets  have  at- 
tained their  normal  growth.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  feeding  stimulating 
rations  is  bad  for  the  pullet's  digestion. 
We  should  use  reason  in  feeding  the 
young  pullets.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
feed  too  much  concentrated  foods  such 
as  meat  and  ground  grains,  particularly 
those  foods  that  lack  bulk  and  which 
are  excessively  rich  in  protein.  The 
rich  food  goes  through  the  chicken's 
crop  and  gizzard  faster  than  it  can  ue 
digested  and  assimilated  properly, 
overworking  the  digestive  organs  and 
causing  indigestion.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  separate  pullets  just  before  they 
begin  to  lay  and  place  them  in  flocks 
by  themselves,  where  they  can  have 
free  range.  A  good  ration  would  be 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Oats 
is  a  very  good  food  for  hens  if  kept  in 
hoppers  where  they  can  eat  when  they 
like.  Feed  a  little  ground  meat  if 
the  birds  don't  have  range  enough  to 
get  what  ir sects  they  want.  They  will 
then  continue  to  grow  strong  and 
hearty  without  beginning  to  lay  before 
they  have  attained  their  growth. 

As  soon  as  they  have  reached  ma- 
turity then  I  like  to  force  them  and 
get  lots  of  eggs.  Feed  soft  ground 
food  once  a  day  and  a  liberal  supply 


of  meat.  Pullets  thus  treated  will 
respond  quickly.  October  and  November 
are  the  hardest  months  to  get  eggs. 
Salt  their  mash  as  much  as  you  would 
your  own  food,  but  not  too  much;  a 
little  aids  digestion  and  always  feed 
it  in  the  wet  mash,  but  never  in  the 
dry  mash.  In  the  fall  and  winter  a 
little  red  pepper  is  very  good;  feed 
charcoal,  it  is  a  great  purifier  and  ab- 
sorbs injurious  gases.  We  can  not  lay 
down  any  rules  for  feeding  that  will 
give  the  same  success  to  all  flocks. 

The  only  rule  for  feeding  is  the  rule 
of  appetite.  Keep  the  appetite  good;  to 
do  this  is  one  of  the  first  arts  of  feed- 
ing, it  can  not  be  taught,  it  must  be 
learned  by  practice.  Hens  do  not  eat 
the  same  amount  of  food  each  month, 
or  day,  some  times  they  eat  more  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Those  that 
are  laying  heavy  eat  more  than  those 
not  laying.  If  they  are  hungry  they 
will  always  come  to  meet  you.  Better 
be  a  little  hungry  than  to  be  over-fed. 

C.  L.  Parkhurst. 


IISE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK.FEED  and  never  lose  a 
°  chick.  Ask  yoor  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE,  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  SALE  LIST  OF  QUALITY  WHITE  ROCKS 

First  prize  winners  and  choice  breeders  in 
both  old  and  young  stock  for  sale  at  low 
prices.    Write  for  the  Sale  List  TO  DAY. 

LYNN  C.  T0WN8END,        Weedsporf,  N.  Y. 

State-Secretary  White  Rock  Club, 


Single  Comb  Kellerstrass  Crystal  White 
Orpingtons,  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  Peggie's 
grandchildren.  A  few  from  Kellerstrass, 
$30  mating.  Buff  Orpington  breeders  t  $1.50 
each.  Pullets,  three  months  old,  75  cents. 
Imported  Mammoth  Pekin  drakes  and  a  few 
pairs  Indian  Runners. 

C.  L-  PARKHURST 

Manslicld,        -  t-*a. 


are  U.  R.  Fishel's  strain  direct — wonderful  layers — unequalled  as 
market  fowls.  They  have  been  prominent  winners  under  such  judges 
as  A.  F.  Kummer,  H.  A  Emmell,  H.  P.  Schawb  and  the  late  T.  E. 
Orr.  They  are  farm-raised  and  farm-bred  for  health  and  vigor,  shape 
and  color.  Bargains  in  stock  now,  especially  in  cockerels.  Circular 
free. 

Plummer  lVIcCullougti 


• 
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SEND  FOR 

Premium  List 

Of  The 

ANNUAL  SHOW 

OI  The 

Washington  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 

Masonic  Temple 
9th  and  F  Sts.  IM.  W-,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Jan.  16-17-18-19,  1912 

Premium  List  will  be  ready  for  distribution  soon  and  we 
want  you  to  have  one.  Begin  now  and  get  ready  for  Washing- 
ton, for  you  will  be  glad  you  came.    Send  for  Premium  List  to 


W.  C.  GRAY,  Secretary 


714  12th  Street  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  National  Egg-laying  Contest,  now  being 
hold  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Board,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  attracting 
universal  attention.  Such  a  contest  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  much  value  to  the  industry,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  other  States  will  follow  the 
example  of  Missouri  in  this  matter.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  the  leading  pen,  each  pen 
consisting  of  five  hens,  had  laid  41  eggs.  Seven 
other  pens  have  laid  over  30  eggs  each.  543 
eggs  were  laid  the  first  week  and  698  eggs  the 
second  week,  making  a  total  of  1,241  eggs  for  the 
two  weeks.  This  does  not  include  fifteen  eggs 
that  were  laid  on  the  floor  and  dropping  boards 
at  night,  which  could  not  be  placed,  nor  soft- 
shelled  or  under-sized  eggs.  This  is  an  exception- 
ally good  record,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
birds  were  just  recently  shipped  .from  all  climates, 
the  bad  weather  with  which  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend and  everything  being  new  and  strange  to 
them. 

*  • 

* 

That  Hagerstown  is  a  show  center  is  not  to  be 
disputed  by  facts.  The  last  show  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  in  this  country,  the  exact  number 
of  specimens  being  6,385.    Such  a  record  is  a 

credit  to  any  community. 

♦  *  * 

* 

We  regret  our  inability  to  publish  the  awards 
of  the  Hagerstown  Show  in  this  issue.  The  No- 
vember number  was  held  back  seven  days  waiting 
for  the  report.  After  going  to  press  the  marked 
copy  was  received,  but  disappeared  mysteriously 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  duplicate  same.  Our 
readers  will,  therefore,  understand  the  absence  of 

the  report  from  the  December  number. 

#  * 

* 

Dear  Editor :   If  you  was  me  wouldn't  you  keep 

the  hen  that  laid  the  most  eggs? 

*  * 

• 

It  is,  indeed,  cheerless  information  that  is  being 
passed  around  about  our  great  American  turkey — 
the  bird  of  all  birds  when  festive  seasons  are  in 
vogue.  How  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  passing  away  rapidlv,  passing  so 
fast,  in  fact,  that  there  are  only  one-half  as  many 
of  them  in  this  country  today  as  were  here  ten 
years  ago.  This  is  an  alarming  bit  of  news,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  The  thirteenth  census  has 
just  been  finished,  and  Director  Durand  tells  us 
that  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  there  were  in 
that  year  6,594,695  turkeys  in  the  country.  He 
also  tells  us  that  the  1910  census  could  only  find 
3,688.688  tnrkevs  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
realm.  This  is  cutting  things  in  halves — and 
looms  up  a  serious  problem-  for  solution.  The 
population  has  increased  over  15,000,000  in  the 
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same  period  of  time,  and,  as  a  result,  there  are 
a  whole  lot  of  people  who  will  go  turkeyless  if  this 
thing  keeps  up.  There  must,  indeed,  be  gloom 
up  in  Ehode  Island,  the  State  that  has  been  made 
famous  by  its  turkeys,  when  only  1,109  turkeys 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  State,  and  these  sell- 
ing at  $4.15  apiece.  Now,  counting  out  the 
turkey  that  Ehode  Island  sends  the  President  on 
Thanksgiving,  there  remain  but  1,108  turkeys 
where  flocks  were  used  to  roam.  These  facts  are 
hard  to  get  by,  but  it  seems  that  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve this  great  bird  from  extinction  we  must  get 

busy  along  the  lines  of  conservation. 

*  * 

Preserve  us  from  those  who  would  make  us  for- 
get the  taste  of  turkey. 

*  * 
* 

A  gossip  is  a  calamity  to  anv  community. 

*  * 

* 

At  this  season  of  the  year  be  careful  with  your 
birds  and  provide  them  with  every  comfort  at  your 
disposal.  The  weather  is  now  merging  into  the 
cold  and  uncertain  season — the  season  when  all 
the  ills  poultry  is  heir  to  is  bound  to  show  itself 
to  your  own  loss  if  every  precaution  has  not  been 
taken.   Good,  dry  shelter,  and  comfortable  houses, 


with  sweet  and  wholesome  food,  together  with 
kindly  treatment,  will  help  make  the  birds'  lives 
easier  and  your  conscience  clearer.  Be  ever  watch- 
ful with  your  fowls  and  your  fowls  will  repay  you 
ten-fold  in  results. 

*  * 

The  fellow  who  succeeds  is  the  fellow  who  heeds. 
* 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
present  season  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  with  the  poultry  industry.  On  all  sides 
is  noticed  an  activity  not  heretofore  seen,  and  from 
all  quarters  come  encouraging  reports  that  will  en- 
hance the  business'  interests  many  fold.  The 
storm  centers  of  the  show  room  seem  to  be  larger 
and  more  flattering  than  ever  before,  and  those 
engaged  in  this  fascinating  and  lucrative  business 
have  every  reason  for  congratulations.  The  poultry 
industry  is  now  coming  into  its  own,  and  is  easily 
at  the  bead  of  all  other  agricultural  interests  and 
enterprises.  The  American  is  a  factor  that  is  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

*  * 

* 

When  a  fellow  is  crazy  it  seems  to  him  that 

everybody  else  is  crazy,  too. 

"  *  * 
* 

One  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  world  is  to  believe 
everything  the  other  fellow  says. 

The  sitting  hen,  like  some  others  we  know,  is 
a  persistent,  sassy  bunch  of  feathers,  that  is  bound 

to  have  her  own  way  or  bust. 

*  # 

# 

The  cold-storage  egg  is  responsible  for  a  great 
many  things  that  are  new  to  the  poultry-loving 
public.  A  contemporary  has  this  to  say:  "It  is 
claimed  that  when  fresh  eggs  are  placed  in  cold 
storage  the  eggs  are  alive,  that  they  are  slowly 
frozen  to  death,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  preserva- 
tive qualities  of  the  ice  the  eggs  do  not  taste  good 
when  cooked.  It  is  now  believed  that  by  electro- 
cuting the  eggs  the  natural  fresh  taste  may  be 
retained  and  not  removed  when  the  eggs  are  placed 
in  cold  storage.  The  eggs  are  'killed'  by  placing 
a  metal  cap  on  each  end  of  the  egg  and  then 
throwing  on  a  pressure  of  500  volts."  One 
wonders  if  it  would  not  be  more  in  order  to  place 
the  metal  cap  on  each  end  of  the  genius  inventor 

and  throw  on  the  500  volts. 

*  * 

* 

Another  good  one  has  just  reached  us.  A  party 
last  spring  set  seventeen  eggs  taken  from  cold 
storage,  and  every  egg  hatched.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  these  and  the  ordinary  chicks  was 
that  they  bad  fur  in  lieu  of  feathers.  Unless  the 
brakes  are  put  down  hard  we  fear  for  the  getting- 
off  place. 
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How  the  Christmas  Goose  is  Bred 

By  MICHAEL  K.  BOYER 


PHE  name  "goose"  is  of  English  origin, 
and  was  used  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  birds  belonging  to  the  Family 
Anatidoe  by  modern  ornithologists, 
which  are  mostly  larger  than  ducks 
and  smaller  than  swans.  Technically, 
3  word  "goose"  applies  to  female;  and 
ander"  means  male. 
History  points  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  goose  of  Europe  descended  from  the 
migratory  Gray  Lag  goose,  from  which  it  differs 
mainly  in  its  increased  size.  Although  domesti- 
cated since  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  it  has  not 
been  subject  to  much  variation. 

The  Toulouse  goose  is  supposed  to  be  the  un- 
mixed and  immediate  descendant  of  the  Gray 
Lag.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  its  congeners,  but 
appears  to  possess  a  milder  and  more  easy  disposi- 
tion. Originally  this  fowl  was  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  at 
one  time  known  by  the  names  of  "Mediterranean," 
"Pyrenean,"  and  "Toulouse." 

The  Gray  Lag  goose,  according  to  history,  was 
a  bird  of  exceedingly  wide  range  in  the  Old 
World,  apparently  breeding  where  suitable  locali- 
ties were  found  in  most  European  countries  from 
Lapland  to'  Spain  and  Bulgaria.  Eastward  it 
extended  to  China,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  known 
in  Japan.  "It  is  the  only  species  indigenous  to 
the  British  Islands,,  and  in  former  days  bred 
abundantly  in  the  English  Fen-country,  where  the 
young  were  caught  in  large  numbers  and  kept  in 
a  more  or  less  reclaimed  condition  with  the  vast 
flocks  of  tame-bred  geese. that  at  one  time  formed 
so  valuable  a  property  to  the  dwellers  in  and 
around  Fens." 

According  to  the  Britanniea,  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  this  word  "Lag"  in  the  name  "Gray- 
Lag  goose,"  had  long  been  a  conundrum  until 
Professor  Skeat,  in  1870,  explained  that  it  sig- 
nified late,  last,  or  slow,  as  in  "laggard,"  a 
loiterer;  "lagman,"  the  last  man,  etc.  Thus  the 
Gray  Lag  goose  is  the  Gray  goose,  which,  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  name  was  given,  was  not  mi- 
gratory, but  'Tagged"  behind  the  other  wild  species 
at  the  season  when  they  betook  themselves  to  their 
northern  breeding  quarters. 

From  the  times  of  the  Eomans  white  geese 
have  been  held  in  great  estimation,  and  hence, 
doubtless,  they  have  been  preferred  as  breeding 
stock,  but  the  practice  of  plucking  geese  alive  con- 
tinued for  so  many  centuries,  has  not  improbably 
also  helped  to  perpetuate  this  variation,  for  it  is 


Pair  White  EmbJen  Ceese 


well  known  to  many  poultry  keepers  that  a  white 
feather  is  often  produced  in  place  of  one  of  the 
natural  color  that  has  been  pulled  out. 

Six  different  species  of  wild  geese  are  said  to 
visit  the  British  shores  in  winter.  The  Gray  Lag 
is  one,  and  is  the  original  of  our  common  domestic 
goose.  Its  flocks  are  well  known  to  all  country 
people,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  fly- 
ing in  a  particular  figure — that  of  a  wedge.  They 
are  difficult  to  approach  in  regular  hunting  form, 
being  shy  and  wary  to  a  proverb. 

When  they  arrive  in  winter,  they  frequent  the 
sea  coast,  and  little  rivulets  and  creeks,  feeding 
on  marine  and  other  grasses,  and  display  a  great 
partiality  to  green  wheat.  The  only  mode  of 
getting  within  range  of  them  is  by  ambush,  or 
advancing  upon  them  under  cover  of  some  kind. 
According  to  Sherer,  a  Colonel  Hawker,  a  famous 
English  sportsman,  first  ascertained  in  the  watery 
meads  what  part  they  used,  which  he  was  able  to 
see  by  their  dung  and  feathers,  and  then  waited 
for  them  at  dusk,  in  some  ambush  that  commanded 
the  fresh  places  adjoining.  He  contrived,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  the  line  of  a  dike  or  drain,  so  as  to 
take  their  company  in  the  flank. 

Another  sportsman  says  that  the  flight  of  these 
wild  geese,  except  in  thick  fogs,  is  always  very 
elevated  ;•  their  motion  is  smooth,  accompanied 
with  little  rustling,  and  the  play  of  the  wings 
seems  never  to  exceed  two  or  three  inches ;  the 
regularity  with  which  they  are  marshalled,  implies 
a  sort  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  other 
birds,  which  migrate  in  disorderly  bodies. 


The  arrangement  observed  by  the  geese  is  at 
once  calculated  to  preserve  the  ranks  entire,  to 
break  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  to  lessen  the 
exertion  of  the  squadron.  They  form  two  oblique 
lines,  like  the  letter  V;  or,  if  their  number  be 
small,  only  one  line.  The  chief,  which  occupies 
the  point  of  the  angle,  and  first  cleaves  the  air, 
retires,  when  fatigued,  to  the  rear,  and  the  rest 
by  turns  assume  the  station  of  the  van. 

Pliny  describes  the  wonderful  harmony  that  pre- 
vails in  these  flights,  and  remarks  "that,  unlike 
the  cranes  and  storks,  which  journey  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  the  geese  are  seen  pursuing 
their  route  in  broad  day." 

The  weight  of  the  wild  goose  is  about  ten  pounds 
each;  it  measures  in  length  about  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  in  breadth  five  feet.  The  bill  is  thick 
at  the  base,  tapers  toward  the  tip,  and  is  of  a 
dullish-red  hue,  with  the  nail  white.  The  head 
and  neck  are  brown,  tinged  with  dull  yellow,  and 
from  the  separation  of  the  feathers  the  latter 
appears  striped  downward.  The  upper  part  of  the 
plumage  is  of  a  deep  brown,  mixed  with  ash-gray. 
Each  feather  is  lighter  on  the  edges,  and  the  lesser 
coverts  are  tipped  with  white.  The  shafts  of  the 
leading  quills  are  white;  the  webs  gray,  and  the 
tips  black.  The  secondaries  are  black,  tinged  with 
white.  The  breast  and  belly  are  crossed  and  cloud- 
ed with  dusky  and  ash  colors  on  a  whitish  ground ; 
the  tail  and  vent  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  The 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  dusky,  tipped  with 
white;  those  adjoining,  more  deeply  tipped;  and 
the  exterior  ones  are  nearly  all  white.  The  legs 
are  pale  red. 

In  looking  over  some  old  and  out-of-print 
English  works  we  find  some  ideas  in  mating  and 
breeding  that  may  be  of  service  to  those  engaging 
in  goose  raising  in  this  country.  Besides,  we  have 
record  of  goose  farming  in  foreign  lands  that  prob- 
ably will  never  be  equalled  in  this  country. 

in  reference  to  mating  the  gander,  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Eichardson  "that  this  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  object  which  the  breeder  has  in  view.  If 
eggs  are  wanted,  one  gander  is  plenty  for  six  or 
even  eight  geese,  or  he  may  abandon  the  unneces- 
sary trouble  of  keeping  a  male  at  all,  and  only 
occasionally  send  his  geese  to  his  neighbor's.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  geese  for  the  produce 
of  their  eggs  alone  are  not  profitable.  Hence,  these 
must  be  rendered  duly  fertile.  To  effect  this,  one 
gander  to  a  large  number  of  geese  will  not  answer. 
For  the  purpose  of  hatching,  a  gander  should  be 
mated  with,  at  most,  four  geese.    The  gander's 
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dimensions  should  be  large,  his  gait  active,  his 
eyes  lively  and  clear,  his  voice  ever  ready  and 
hoarse,  and  his  demeanor  full  of  boldness.  The 
goose  should  he  chosen  for  her  weight  of  body, 
steadiness  of  deportment,  and  breadth  of  foot — 
a  quality  which  indicates  the  presence  of  other 
excellences.  In  one  season  the  goose  lays  from 
ten  to  twenty  eggs;  and,  should  she  not  be  desired 
to  sit,  by  removing  the  eggs  as  fast  as  she  lays 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  feeding  her  highly,  she 
may  be  induced  to  continue  laying  to  the  number 
of  forty-five  or  even  fifty.  This  is,  however,  un- 
usual as  well  as  unprofitable.  When  tolerably 
well  looked  after,  geese  may  be  made  to  lay,  and 
even  hatch,  three  times  in  the  year.  When  this 
is  desired,  the  plan  to  pursue  is  only  to  feed  highly 
and  house  them  well,  and  early  in  the  spring,  so 
as  to  have  the  first  brood  soon  in  March ;  but  we 
would  rather  have  two  good  clutches  reared  than 
three  bad  ones;  and,  therefore,  recommend  patience 
and  moderation." 

The  laying  season  begins  about  the  latter  part 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
beginning  of  the  goose's  laying  may  be  known 
by  noticing  her  running  from  one  place  to  another 
carrying  straws  in  her  mouth.  This  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  nest,  at  which  time  she 
should  be  watched  or  she  may  drop  her  eggs  where 
they  can  not  be  readily  found.  When  a  goose  lays 
her  first  egg  in  any  particular  nest,  no  further 
trouble  need  be  feared,  for  she  will  continue  to 
lav  in  that  spot,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  stray 
elsewhere. 

When  the  goose  becomes  broody,  a  nest  can  be 
made  of  straw,  with  a  little  hay  as  a  lining,  and 
should  be  so  formed  that  the  goose  will  not  throw 
the  eggs  over  the  side  when  in  the  act  of  turning 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  gander 
while  the  goose  is  hatching.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  him  to  remain  with  the 
goose,  as  he  will  act  as  a  regular  guardian. 

A  goose  can  cover  as  many  as  fifteen  good-sized 
eggs,  and  these  should  not  be  touched  during  in- 
cubation, neither  should  the  goose  be  interfered 
with.  As  she  is  heavier  than  the  hen,  her  food 
and  drink  should  he  left  rather  nearer  to  her  than 
would  be  required  with  common  poultry,  because 
if  she  chance  to  absent  herself  from  the  eggs  so 
long  as  to  allow  them  to  get  cool,  she  may  abandon 
the  process  of  incubation  altogether.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  about  one  month.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  remove  the  early-hatched  gos- 
lings from  the  nest,  lest  the  more  tardy  ones  be 
deserted.  About  the  twenty-ninth  day  these  birds 
begin  to  chip  the  shell,  and  should  their  own  capa- 


bilities prove  inadequate  to  their  liberation,  aid 
should  be  rendered  them.  It  is  best  if  the  eggs 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  equal  freshness,  so 
that  they  may  be  hatched  at  one  time. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  goslings  they  should 
be  turned  out  into  a  sunny  walk,  weather  permit- 
ting, and  not  fed  for  at  least  twelve  hours  after 
leaving  the  shell.  English  goose  raisers  feed  these 
young  bread  soaked  in  milk,  boiled  greens,  curds, 
porridge,  or  even  bran,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes, 
taking  care  that  the  food  given  them  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Geese  should  be  confined  as  little  as  possible,  as 
they  need  plenty  of  room  to  walk  about.  While  it 
is  not  strictly  necessary  to  have  a  pond  or  other 
water  for  them  to  swim  in,  at  the  same  time  bath- 
ing is  very  beneficial  in  keeping  them  clean  and 
in  affording  exercise  to  keep  them  from  overfat- 
tening.  When  geese  are  within  range  of  water,  and 
suffered  to  roam  at  large,  they  usually  discover  it 
and  afterward  daily  resort  to  it.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  fondness  for  water,  their  sleeping 
places  must  be  kept  free  from  dampness. 

Geese  are  grazers,  and  grass  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  water,  and  the  rankest,  coarsest  kind,  such 
as  the  cattle  would  reject,  seems  to  constitute  their 
delicacy.  They  are  partial  to  such  grasses  as  are 
found  on  swampy  lands,  of  which,  perhaps,  no 
more  profitable  use  could  be  made.  They  likewise 
enjoy  a  range  in  the  stubble  field,  where  they  obtain 
much  young  grass  and  herbage  springing  up 
among  the  stubble,  and  where  also  considerable 
corn  can  be  picked  up  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost. 

Goslings  that  are  hatched  during  the  warm 
months  of  June  and  July  will  find  much  benefit 
in  these  stubble  fields,  frequently  fattening  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  food.  But  should  it  be 
desired  to  have  the  goslings  fattened  at  a  given 
time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  in  addition  a 
meal  each  day  composed  of  boiled  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, or  other  roots,  mixed  with  meal.  The  goose 
is  very  voracious,  and  only  needs  to  get  plenty  to 
eat  in  order  to  accumulate  fat.  The  writer  fattens 
his  goslings  on  grass  and  grain,  and  finds  the  fat 
is  much  sweeter  and  the  meat  is  much  more  desir- 
able for  the  table. 

London  feeders,  when  they  receive  goslings 
from  the  country,  about  March  or  April,  feed  them 
first  with  meal  from  the  best  barley  or  oats,  made 
into  a  liquid  paste,  and  subsequently  with  grain 


to  give  firmness  and  consistence  to  their  fat.  In 
some  parts  of  the  European  continent  geese  are 
fattened  in  large  numbers.  This  is  especially  so 
in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg. 

On  this  subject  Sherer  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  in  a  book-  written  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  He  tells  of  how  the  geese  have  a  shepherd 
to  tend  them  as  sheep  have.  The  birds  are  reared 
by  the  peasantry,  every  one  of  whom  is  possessed 
of  some  stock  of  these  valuable  fowls.  The  shep- 
herd every  morning  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  village 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  with  which  he  assembles 
his  feathered  flock,  which,  in  the  company  of  a 
herd  of  pigs,  repairs  to  pasture  on  the  common 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  the  evening  the  shep- 
herd leads  back  his  flock,  but,  before  they  arrive 
at  the  village,  almost  all  the  geese  take  flight,  rise 
above  the  roofs,  and  settle  down  in  their  respective 
homes.  They  flap  their  wings,  cross  and  fly 
against  each  other  in  the  air,  uttering  a  cry  not 
unlike  the  note  of  a  hoarse  trumpet,  presenting  an 
animated  scene  to  the  delighted  villagers. 

"Toward  autumn  the  peasants  carry  to  town 
their  finest  birds,  and  occupy  a  place  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  is  so  large  as  to  furnish  a  very  great 
number  with  plenty  of  accommodation.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  geese  annually  pass 
through  the  market  of  Strasburg,  it  is  said. 

"The  woman  who  fattens  them  is  acquainted 
with  those  peasants  who  come  from  where  the  best 
geese  are  produced.  She  fingers  the  bird  to  assure 
herself  that  the  body  is  well  formed;  examines  the 
foot  and  beak,  to  determine  its  age;  then  makes 
her  bargain,  and  carries  home  her  purchase.  When 
she  returns,  she  places  the  goose  in  a  separate  com- 
partment and  feeds  it  with  marsh-beans.  As  soon 
as  it  is  considered  sufficiently  strong  to  undergo 
the  process  of  fattening,  this  is  begun.  The  pupil 
passes  into  a  higher  class,  and  is  fed  maize  (corn), 
steeped  in  salt  water.  From  this  time  the  feeding 
is  regular  and  forced.  It  is  admitted  nowadays 
that  geese  ought  .to  be  fattened  without  exercise ; 
therefore,  they  are  packed,  about  thirty  together, 
in  a  stable,  and,  during  the  last  eight  days  of  the 
fattening,  they  are  placed  in  a  cage  open  at  the 
top.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  trainer,  in  this  latter 
period,  that  determines  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion; and  as  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the  bird  just 
at  the  time  when  the  liver  will  remain  white  and 
firm — night  and  day  must  this  favorable  moment 
be  watched  for."' 
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The  fattening  process,  as  carried  on  in  Stras- 
bourg in  those  early  days,  remains  much  the  same 
today,  and  seems  to  be  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
that  section  of  the  country.  We  are  told  that  the 
feeder  places  the  goose  between  her  knees  and 
holds  the  wings  fast,  whilst  the  feet  are  left  free. 
With  one  hand  she  holds  the  beak  open;  with  the 
other 'she  drops  the  grains  of  maize  (corn)  into 
the  throat  and  pushes  them  home  with  her  fore- 
finger. This  is  done  regularly  three  times  a  day. 
These  women  become  so  expert  in  this  work  that 
on  an  average  one  woman  can  cram  twelve  geese 
an  hour.  As  many  as  200  geese  are  trained  by 
the  same  feeder. 

The  bird,  after  being  killed,  is  dressed  and  dis- 
jointed, and  then  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  for  a 
day.  It  is  then  taken  down  and  the  liver  is  care- 
fully removed.  This  liver  is  sold  to  the  pie-makers 
who  make  of  it  the  well-known  pies.    It  is  claimed 


that  Matthieu,  the  cook  of  Cardinal  de  Eohan,  was 
the  first  who  suggested  the  use  of  the  liver  of  the 
goose  for  pies.  It  was  pronounced  a  success,  and 
from  then  on  the  fattening  of  geese  to  produce 
large  livers  became  an  established  trade. 

This  business  of  fattening  is  a  very  arduous 
one.  The  woman  in  charge  is  often  called  upon 
to  rise  several  times  a  night  to  inspect  her  stcck 
as,  during  the  latter  period  of  their  feeding,  the 
geese  are  subject  to  apoplexy.  This  watchwoman, 
armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  first  which  show 
symptoms  of  suffocation.  Should  any  of  them 
die  before  she  can  detect  its  condition,  the  loss 
to  its  owner,  not  Counting  labor  and  time,  is  more 
than  $1.38  (6s.).  A  goose  costs  from  52  to  69 
cents  in  the  market,  and  on  an  average  consumes 
in  food  about  52  cents'  worth.  Killed  in  good 
condition,  it  ought  to  weigh  from  six  to  seven 


pounds,  and  is  worth  about  6  cents  a  pound.  It 
yields,  besides,  one  pound  of  fat,  worth  11  cents; 
the  offal  fetches  3  cents,  and  the  feathers  and 
down  about  25  cents,  making  a  total  of  $1.23. 
Consequently,  all  the  profit  comes  from  the  sale 
of  the  liver,  which  is  sold,  according  to  its  size 
-and  quality,  at  from  52  to  98  cents.  English 
writers  say :  "The  value  of  the  liver  depends,  like 
beer,  chiefly  on  the  quality  of  the  water." 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  there  is  not  much 
of  a  margin  of  profit  for  these  peasant  women 
judging  from  the  way  we  Americans  count  profit, 
and  yet  it  adds  wonderfully  to  their  making  a 
living.  The  profits,  however,  are  better  today  in 
Europe  than  they  were  at  the  time  we  mentioned. 
■It  is  said  that  as  high  as  $4  per  dozen  is  now 
realized  for  goose  livers,  and  for  "Hanover  Ganze 
Biuste,"  which  are  smoked  geese  breasts,  from  80 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  pound  is  charged  in  the  finest 
delicatessen  stores  in  Europe. 


Our  Neighbor's  Poultry 


HEN  driving  past  a  farm  house  or 
in  making  a  call  or  visit  to  any  of 
our  friends  or  neighbors,  it  seems  to 
come  natural  for  me  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  poultry'.  It  is 
indeed  surprising  to  me  to  note  how 
many  bright,  intelligent  farmers 
keep  flocks  of  mixed  or  mongrel  chickens. 
'  We  have  in  mind  a  neighbor  who  keeps 
from  150  to  200  hens  that  are  more  colors  than 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  keeps  no  account  of 
eggs  sold,  chickens  sold,  or  anything  else  connected 
with  his  poultry.  He  has  a  large  farm  and  has  his 
hens  in  several  different  places.  His  poultry 
houses  are  very  poor  indeed,  and  while  he  sells 
many  eggs  in  summer,  I  think  he  sells  very  few 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  when  prices  are  high.  My 
honest  opinion  is  that  he  does  not  make  his 
poultry  pay  expenses.  Now,  where  does  the  fault 
lie?  With  the  poultry?  Well,  I  think  it  lies 
more  with  the  owner.  He  is  making  a  big  mis- 
take by  keeping  mongrel  stock.  He  is  making 
another  great  mistake  by  not  having  suitable 
buildings  for  them,  and  he  is  making  still  another 
mistake  that  he  is  not  feeding  them  proper  foods. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  another  neighbor,  who 
keeps  somewhere  near  125  hens  and  pullets  each 
year.  His  birds  are  pure-bred  Silver  Wyandottes, 
and  while  he  has  no  special  houses  for  them,  their 
quarters  are  comfortable.  He  uses-  part  of  the 
barn  for  one  flock  and  makes  good  use  of  an  old 
house  for  the  other  half  of  his  flock.   There  is  an 
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upstairs  to  this  house  which  he  uses  for  setting 
hens,  and  he  is  able  to  set  12  to  15  hens  at  one 
time  in  this  way  and  have  his  chicks  nearly  all  the 
same  age.  The  hens  are  set  in  common  drygoods 
boxes,  one  in  each  box,  and  the  boxes  are  simply 
left  set  on  the  floor.  The  hens  seem  to  soon  know 
their  own  nests  and  are  little  trouble  in  this  way. 
The  hens  are  moved  at  night  from  the  laying 
nests,  when  they  get  broody,  and  are  placed  in  one 
of  these  nests.  They  usually  get  right  down  to 
business,  but  occasionally  one  w.ill  take  a  stubborn 
spell.  In  such  a  case  she  is  promptly  put  out  and 
another  and  quieter  one  is  selected  to  fill  her  place. 
This  man  is  a  good  feeder,  and  he  always  has  eggs 
to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  when  eggs 
come  high. 

I  don't  know  what  his  poultry  profits  are  per 
year  exactly,  but  I  do  know  that  he  usually  sells 
over  $200  worth  of  eggs,  and  this  for  only  market 
eggs.  He  does  not  sell  any  eggs  for  hatching.  Be- 
sides this  he  has  fresh  eggs  to  use;  kills  quite  a 
good  many  cockerels  for  their  own  table  and  has 
forty  or  fifty  cockerels  to  sell  on  the  market  each 
fall,  and  usually  has  a  bunch  of  two-year-old  hens 
to  sell  every  year.  This  runs  his  poultry  sales  up 
pretty  high,  and  while  his  poultry  is  only  a  side 
line  on  his  farm,  they  figure  prominently  in  the 
profits.  He  buys  a  few  cockerels  of  pure  breed- 
ing each  year  for  new  blood  and  it  is  surprising 
what  a  nice  flock  of  chickens  he  has.  They  are  not 
fancy  at  all,  but  a  good  business  flock  that  are 
making  money  for  their  owner  in  meat  and  eggs. 


There  is  one  thing  that  this  man  does  that  I  con- 
sider a  grave  mistake.  He  keeps  enough  males 
each  year  to  mate  with  his  whole  flock  of  females 
and  the  result  is  all  or  nearly  all  his  eggs  are 
fertile. 

This  is  entirely  unnecessary.  From  15  to  20 
hens  would  furnish  him  with  all  the  eggs  he  would 
want  in  a  season  for  hatching  purposes. 

My  plan  would  be  to  build  a  couple  of  roomy 
yards  and  select  a  couple  of  pens  of  my  very 
choicest  hens  and  put  in  these  pens  to  furnish  my 
hatching  eggs.  Then  I  would  buy  a  couple  of 
extra  good  males  to  mate  with  them.  This  would 
certainly  be  much  better  than  to  have  eight  or 
ten  males  running  at  large  to  annoy  the  hens  and 
keep  up  the  fight  all  through  the  season.  By  so 
doing  he  could  also  improve  his  flock,  as  he  would 
be  setting  eggs  only  from  his  very  best  hens,  and 
the  way  he  does,  he  gets  them  from  the  flock.  It 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  have  a  male  bird  at  all 
only  where  you  want  to  use  the  eggs  for  incubation. 
Hens  lay  just  as  well  without  a  male  as  with  one — 
perhaps  better — and  their  eggs  will  keep  much 
better.  It  is  all  foolishness  for  a  farmer  to  feed 
six  or  eight  males  every  year  when  two  would  do, 
and  often  one,  if  rightly  managed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  keeping  a  lot  of  mongrels,  and 
if  a  flock  of  pure-breds  don't  look  better  than  a 
lot  of  mongrels  I  am  a  very  poor  judge. 

We  have  another  neighbor  who  took  it  into  his 
head  a  few  years  ago  to  get  some  Rhode  Island 
Eeds.    He  succeeded  in  raising  a  few  nice  chicks, 
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and  the  next  year  he  took  a  notion  he  wanted 
Barred  Rocks.  So  he  bought  some  Barred  Rock 
eggs.  He  raised  quite  a  few  of  these  also,  and 
last  year,  to  top  the  thing  off,  he  purchased  some 
White  Wyandottes.  This  year  he  has  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rock-Rhode  Island  Red  cross 
all  running  together,  and  you  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  a  looking  flock  he  has.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  is  always  complaining 
that  poultry  don't  pay,  and  as  far  as  his  individual 
case  is  concerned,  he  is  right.  I  am  very  certain 
that  his  poultry  don't  pay  and  I  am  not  a  bit 
surprised  that  they  don't,  the  way  they  are  man- 
aged. 

We  have  another  neighbor,  who  is  a  cripple.  He 
purchased  a  19-acre  farm  about  five  years  ago, 
and  built  a  poultry  house  48  feet  long  and  12  feet 
deep.  He  had  always  been  a  breeder  of  pure-bred 
poultry  in  a  small  way,  and  since  he  has  moved, 
on  this  little  farm  he  has  been  getting  most  of 
his  living  from  his  poultry.  He  keeps  standard- 
bred  Buff  Orpingtons,  Barred  Rocks  and  Brown 
Leghorns;  also  Toulouse  and  African  Geese.  This 
man  is  not  able  to  do  hard  labor  and  by  raising 
from  100  to  200  chicks  and  from  15  to  30  geese 
each  season  he  makes  a  good  living  on  his  little 
farm.  Of  course,  he  keeps  a  horse,  two  cows  aDd 
fattens  a  couple  of  hogs  each  season.  He  sells 
quite  a  good  many  eggs  for  hatching  each  season 
and  also  sells  a  number  of  good  breeding  birds. 
By  advertising  lightly  in  the  farm  and  poultry 
journals  and  following  up  two  or  three  of  the  fall 
fairs,  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  nice  little 
trade.  He  won  over  $50  in  cash  premiums  at  iwo 
county  fairs  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time.  This 
is  not  bad  wages  for  two  weeks  when  we  consider 
that  he  is  making  a  reputation  for  himself  in  the 
bargain.  If  this  man  had  only  common  inongrols 
he  would  be  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  at  least 
a  part  of  his  living.  The  greater  part  of  his  feed 
he  buys.  Generally  enough  hay  is  raised  for  his 
horse  and  cows  and  about  two  acres  of  corn  each 
year.  Probably  half  an  acre  is  in  strawberries 
and  raspberries  and  the  balance  is  orchard,  garden 
and  pasture.  A  good  hustling  fellow  can  make 
a  good  living  on  a  small  farm  with  poultry  and 
small  fruit,  if  he  likes  the  work,  but  his  whole 


mind  must  be  on  his  work.  He  must  he  Johnnie- 
on-the-spot  every  time.  It  won't  do  for  a  man  to 
sit  on  a  dry  goods  box  at  the  store  when  the  straw- 
berry patch  or  garden  needs  him  and  a  Ifte. 

Another  neighbor  we  have  in  mind  is  a  lady, 
who  keeps  about  75  Brown  Leghorn  hens  and 
pullets.  This  lady,  with  her  husband,  lives  on  a 
-tO-acre  farm  and  all  the  feed  fed  to  the  fowls  is 
raised,  excepting  perhaps,  oyster  shells,  etc.  This 
lady  buys  all  the  groceries,  keeps  up  the  house, 
buys  her  own  clothes  and  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of 
her  husband's,  from  eggs  sold  from  these  75  Brown 
Leghorns.  Each  year  she  gets  new  male  birds,  so 
as  not  to  inbreed,  and  while  she  don't  know  much 
about  standard  requirements,  she  does  know  how 
to  make  her  hens  shell  out  the  eggs.  Little  or  no 
dry  mash  is  fed  to  her  flock.  In  the  winter  she 
warms  their  drinking  water  and  boils  them  a  pot 
full  of  small  potatoes,  apple  parings  and  table 
scraps  and  mixes  with  this  some  corn  meal  and 
occasionally  bran.  This  is  all  the  mash  feeding 
that  is  done  and  it  is  not  done  regularly.  This 
is  generally  fed  in  the  morning  and  not  at  night. 
When  it  is  very  cold  she  takes  shelled  corn  and 
browns  it  in  the  oven  and  feeds  this  to  them  hot. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  fed  to  them  for  a  change. 
During  the  day  they  have  a  large  feed  room  in 
the  barn  for  this  flock  to  scratch  in  and  all  the 
grain  feed  is  scattered  in  the  litter  in  this  feed 
room. 

This  lady  is  a  rather  heavy  feeder  and  takes  lots 
of  pains  in  caring  for  her  fowls.  She  has  eggs 
for  their  own  table  and  fried  chicken  when  they 
want  it.  Each  year  she  raises  enough  pullets  to 
replace  half  the  number  of  her  old  hens  and  she 
thus  has  half  of  her  flock  yearling  hens  and  the 
other  half  pullets.  What  this  woman  has  done 
and  is  doing  with  her  flock  of  poultry  any  woman 
with  good,  common  sense  and  will-power  can  do. 
It  takes  some  work,  of  course,  but  you  can. not 
expect  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  or  by  the  gas  stove 
all  the  time  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  most 
out  of  your  poultry.   You  must  do  your  part  well. 

We  have  a  friend,  not  exactly  a  neighbor,  who 
lives  a  few  miles  away,  that  started  to  breed  Ban- 
tams when  he  was  a  bit  of  a  boy.  This  was  about 
25  years  ago.  He  bred  Bantams  a  few  years  and 
later  added  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 


horns. He  and  his  brother  lived  on  their  old  home 
farm  of  60  acres,  and  they  kept  advertising  their 
poultry  year  after  year,  till  they  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  large  business  in  eggs  for  hatching 
and  stock  for  breeding. 

A  number  of  years  ago  they  added  ferrets  and 
Scotch  Collie  Dogs  to  their  farm,  and  today  they 
raise  over  500  ferrets  annually,  besides  raising 
and  selling  the  pups  from  about  25  brood  bitches. 
They  say  the  ferret  and  dog  business  go  with  the 
poultry  business  in  good  shape,  and  they  are  well 
pleased  with  their  business.  They  also  raise  quite 
a  number  of  Toulouse  Geese  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand.  These 
people  have  been  years  and  years  building  up  this 
business.  They  give  it  their  personal  attention 
and  they  can  well  afford  to,  as  I  judge  they  sell 
$3,000  worth  of  stock  each  year,  and  probably 
more. 

In  summing  up  I  will  say  that  every  place  I 
find  where  they  are  making  good  profits  from 
poultry  it  is  from  pure-bred  poultry  and 
not  from  mongrels.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  best  paying  flocks  that  I  have  visited 
are  well  fed  and  well  housed.  Not  expensively 
housed  but  comfortably  housed  in  plain,  cheap 
houses.  The  feed  may  not  in  many  cases  be  an  ideal 
ration;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  often  far  from  it, 
but  the  fowls  are  on  free  range  during  the  warm 
weather  and  they  make  a  good  profit  for  their 
owners. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  farmers  need  and 
that  is  a  better  market  for  their  eggs.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  sell  their 
eggs  to  '"'hucksters,"  who  gather  them  up  once  each 
week.  They  in  turn  often  sell  them  to  the  city 
grocer,  who  then  sells  them  to  the  consumer.  There 
are  too  many  middle  men.  If  I  was  raising 
chickens  and  producing  eggs  for  market  I  would 
have  my  personal  customers  and  would  have 
my  eggs  go  direct  to  the  consumer.  I  would 
send  out  nothing  but  strictly  first-class,  fresh  eggs 
and  would  not  allow  a  doubtful  one  to  leave  the 
place.  I  would  cut  out  the  middle  man's  profits 
and  put  them  in  my  own  pocket.  When  the 
farmers  learn  to  sell  this  way  they  can  make  more 
profit  and  can  also  give  the  consumer  better  value 
for  his  money  than  he  is  getting  today. 
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1 0  the  struggling  poultryman  it  seems 
the  whole  creation  is  ever  busy  seeking 
his  downfall,  and  no  matter  how  care- 
ful he  may  be  apparently  there  is  al- 
ways some  animal  or  bird  ever  ready 
to  pounce  upon  and  carry  off  some  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  should  his  vigilance 
be  relaxed  for  one  minute.  Upon  first 
consideration  one  is  apt  to  become  con- 
firmed in  the  foregoing  thought  if  too  hasty  in 
his  conclusion.  But  let  us  be  more  deliberate.  Is 
this  the  true  facts  in  the  case?    I  think  not. 

Man  is  the  master  of  the  entire  animated  crea- 
tion, because  he  is  endowed  with  superior  intellect. 
Many  of  the  animals  and  fowls  have  been  domesti- 
cated and  consecrated  to  forward  the  pleasures 
and  purposes  of  man.  Looking  at  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  poultryman  one  can 
easily  perceive  many  of  these  servants  who  will,  if 
permitted  and  encouraged,  serve  his  purpose  very 
faithfully  indeed.    Consider,  if  you  please,  a  few 


of  the  natural  friends  of  the  poultryman  in  the 
respective  aids  they  perform,  if  their  inherited 
instinct  is  very  slightly  encouraged. 

Perhaps,  when  one  considers  the  poultrymen 
generally,  that  is,  all  breeders  of  every  kind  of 
poultry,  whether  they  breed  in  pens,  runs,  back 
yards,  city  lots  or  the  range,  either  for  pastime, 
fancy,  utility,  hobby  or  what-not,  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  will  kill  so  many  chicks  or  be  more 
cunning  and  persistent  than  the  common  gray  rat. 

The  rat  belongs  to  a  class  of  animals  called 
rodents.  This  classification  includes  those  animals 
which  have  the  strong  cutting  front  or  incisor  teeth. 
These  teeth  are  to  be  feared  by  the  poultryman. 
When  he  thinks  his  young  stock  is  safely  housed 
or  cooped  for  the  night,  a  seemingly  insignificant 
crack  or  knot-hole  in  the  house  or  coop  is,  with 
little  trouble,  converted,  by  these  sharp-cutting 
teeth,  into  a  neatly  gnawed  whole  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  body  of  the  rat.  The  entire  brood 
of  chicks  is  thus  placed  in  jeopardy.  Fortunately 


the  rat's  lust  for  blood  is  more  easily  appeased 
than  that  of  the  mink  or  weasel  and  will  kill  only 
a  few  birds  and  leave,  but  he  leaves  the  way  al- 
ready prepared  for  another  rat  to  follow  and  get 
in  his  work  of  destruction.  If  this  process  be 
repeated,  very  often  the  whole  bunch  of  chickens 
may  be,  and  quite  frequently  are,  killed  in  a 
single  night.  On  some  occasions  rats  become  so 
bold  as  to  attack  full-grown  fowls  when  setting, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  runs  in  full  daylight.  An 
attempt  to  trap  them  seems  useless.  They  become 
educated,  as  it  were,  to  all  such  devices  and  will 
steer  clear  of  them. 

In  a  pigeon  loft  kept  by  myself  a  rat  very  deftly 
passed  over  a  battery  of  steel  traps,  under  a  figure 
four  and  killed  a  setting  Fantail  pigeon  within  a 
few  inches  of  a  piece  of  poisoned  meat.  Poison,  at 
best,  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  used  with  skill 
to  get  the  rat  to  eat  it.  More  frequently  he  will 
completely  ignore  it. 

With  traps  and  poison  relegated  to  the  back- 
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ground  there  seems  little  left  with  which  to  combat 
this  profit-destroyer.  Let  us  look  to  his  natural 
enemy — the  ferret.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rat  clear 
out  when  he  became  aware  that  a  ferret  was  near 
him?  It  strikes  him  with  the  most  profound 
terror ;  he  will  flee  into  the  very  face  of  a  dog 
or  a  man,  totally  oblivious  of  all  dangers  except 
the  alert  little  animal  in  pursuit.  This  is  an 
enemy  against  whose  onslaught  he  feels  himself 
entirely  helpless.  A  well-trained  ferret  will  follow 
a  rat  until  he  either  kills  it  or  it  runs  out  to  where 
it  can  be  otherwise  dispatched. 

The  extermination  of  the  rat  does  not  end  the 
usefulness  of  the  ferret.  The  author  for  several 
seasons  losing  many  chickens,  bantams  and  ducks 
as  a  result  of  the  nightly  visits  of  minks,  weasels, 
etc.,  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  ferret's  cage 
near  the  roosting  place  of  the  poultry,  hoping  this 
would  aid  to  keep  away  the  marauders.  The  ferret 
emits  a  peculiar  penetrating  musk-like  odor,  which 
may  be  detected,  under  favorable  circumstances,  at 
quite  a  distance.  The  plan  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  from  these  pests.  I  am  assured 
they  are  on  the  farm  because  I  frequently  find 
their  tracks  in  the  snow  in  winter,  but  they  con- 
stantly maintain  a  respectful  distance  and  my 
chicks  are  safe. 

Hawks  and  crows  are  the  abomination  of  the 
range  and  farm  poultryman.  Sometimes  we  note 
instances  of  these  birds  of  prey  visiting  chicken 
yards  in  small  towns  or  even  cities.  Usually  they 
succeed  in  catching  and  carrying  away  the  chick. 
The  crow  gets  into  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  in 
his  destruction  of  eggs,  and  the  occasional  theft 
of  a  chicken.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  compared 
with  the  hawk  family  in  this  regard. 

The  hawk  family  is  large  and  comprises  many 
kinds,  ranging  in  size  from  several  feet  in  spread  of 
wing  to  a  small  variety  scarcely  eighteen  inches  in 


spread.  The  larger  hawks,  although  able  to  carry 
away  a  full-grown  hen,  seldom  do  much  damage. 
The  "Blue  Tail,"  as  he  is  known  in  Indiana 
( Cooper Hawk),  is  the  most  destructive  bird  of 
prey.  The  habit  of  this  hawk  is  to  fly  and  secrete 
himself  in  a  tree,  in  or  near  the  poultry  run, 
remain  perfectly  quiet  until  the  excitement  caused 
by  his  appearance  has  subsided  and  the  fowls 
have  come  from  their  hiding  places.  He  will  then 
deliberately  select  and  pounce  upon  his  victim  and 
carry  him  away.  On  another  occasion  this  hawk 
may  drop  into  a  flock  of  full-grown  hens  and  kill 
a  bird  so  large  that  he  can  not  nearly  lift  her. 
This  is  his  method  when  the  chickens  are  far 
afield  and  in  the  open. 

These  birds  are  by  nature  very  acute  in  all 
senses  and  to  trap  or  shoot  them  is  very  diffi- 
cult, as  they  call  at  the  most  unexpected  mement 
and  usually  when  the  poultryman  is  off  his  guard. 
Again  let  us  revert  to  the  natural  enemy — in 
this  case  the  Purple  Martin  (Progne  Subis). 
This  little  fellow  is  exceedingly  active,  taking  his 
food  on  the  wing,  also  drinking  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Skimming  near  the  surface  of  a  body  of 
water,  he  will  dip  his  lower  bill  in  the  water,  thus 
filling  his  mouth  as  he  goes. 

In  central  Indiana  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Purple  Martin,  an  old  male  usually,  arrives  about 
the  middle  of  April.  He  announces  his  arrival 
in  a  most  happy  manner — cheerful  twitterings, 
piping  and  calling,  bustling  in  and  out  of  his 
cote  in  a  businesslike  manner,  dispelling  all  doubt 
as  to  the  role  he  plays  in  the  return  of  spring. 

Very  soon  the  females  and  younger  birds  arrive, 
returning  with  unerring  instinct  to  the  box  in 
which  they  were  hatched.  If  new  boxes  have 
been  erected  a  tour  of  investigation  is  immediately 
instituted,  followed  by  mating  and  rearing  of  the 
young.  Very  attentive  parents  they  are,  indeed, 
and  this  characteristic,  which  causes  them  to  so 
ardently  guard  their  young  from  birds  of  prey, 
also  causes  them  to  unconsciously  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  poultryman  as  well.  After  the 
martins  have  become  established,  woe  to  the  un- 
wise hawk  or  crow  that  ventures  within  a  certain 
bound.  Alarm  is  sounded  by  the  bird  on  watch 
for  he  attends  strictly  to  his  duty  and  is  never 
asleep.  A  few  of  his  companions  come  to  his  aid 
and  away  they  go  to  give  chase.  So  zealous  are 
they,  and  so  pugnacious,  that  I  have  observed 
them  to  fairly  alight  upon  the  back  of  the  offender 
who,  with  all  his  might,  was  trying  to  make  good 
his  escape.  I  will  guarantee  that  with  a  few  such 
sentinels  stationed  about  your  runs  and  ranges 
or  farms  the  number  of  chicks  taken  by  birds  of 
prey  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  I  will 
say  further  that  while  the  martins  are  with  me 
(from  April  15  to  August  15),  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  chick  from  this  cause  in  four  years.  A  good 
record  and  one  easily  accomplished. 

A  word  about  the  culture  of  the  Purple  Martin 
may  be  of  interest.  About  the  only  necessary 
requisite  is  a  good,  substantial  box,  partitioned, 
into  compartments  about  6  by  8  inches  and  6 
inches  high,  a  hole  2  by  2  inches  opening  to  the 
outside  to  answer  as  a  door.  Martins  like  to  nest 
in  colonies  and  do  better  when  allowed  to  nest 
several  pairs  in  the  same  general  box.  The  box 
should  have  a  perfectly  waterproof  roof,  and  the 
tiny  doors  protected  so  that  rain  can  not  blow  in 
and  drown  the  young,  as  they  are  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  a  mere  wetting  will  frequently  kill  them. 
Of  course  a  more  elaborate  cote  may  be  constructed 
representing  a  miniature  house  or  castle — this  aids 
in  the  pleasing  effect.  When  the  box  is  completed 
it  should  be  erected  upon  a  pole  or  building  in 
an  advantageous  position,  commanding,  if  possi- 
ble, a  clear  view  in  all  directions.  This  is  much 
to  your   advantage  as  well.    The  perch  on  the 


Showing  the  fatal  hold  a   well  trained  ferret  secures 
on  a  rat 

top  enables  the  guard  to  discover  and  rout  the 
hawks  or  crows. 

The  box  in  the  accompanying  picture  is  an 
old  shoe  box,  reinforced  upon  the  inside  and 
divided  into  twenty-four  compartments.  The  roof 
is  made  of  12-ounce  duck  drawn  over  a  frame  and 
painted,  making  it  water  proof.  In  this  box  last 
year  were  reared  about  eighty  youngsters.  The 
cleats  on  the  pole  are  provided  to  enable  me  to 
climb  up  and  dislodge  the  nests  of  the  English 
sparrows,  which  constitute  the  chief  difficulty  in 
martin  culture. 

The  King  Bird  (Tyrannus;  genus  musciapaj, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Bee  Martin,  because  of 
a  fancied  habit  he  has  of  spreading  his  yellow  and 
orange  crest  and  capturing  the  bees  attracted 
thereby.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  he 
is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  poultryman  for  much 
the  same  reason  as  the  Purple  Martin.  The  King 
Bird  can  not  be  cultivated,  but  he  may  be  en- 
couraged, by  allowing  him  to  nest  in  the  orchards, 
his  favorite  nesting  places,  near  your  poultry  runs. 

The  Guinea  Fowl  deserves  honorable  mention 
for  by  his  rasping  alarm  he  attempts  to  warn  the 
poultryman  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  when 
running  with  young,  he,  himself,  will  not  hesitate 
to  attack  a  hawk  or  crow  should  the  opportunity 
present  itself. 

Lastly  we  must  not  forget  those  true  friends 
of  everyone — the  dog  and  cat.  A  dog  will  do  good 
service  when  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
ferret  to  exterminate  the  rats.  A  cat  will  reduce 
these  pests  very  materially  and,  when  trained  to 
do  so,  will  occupy  the  same  sleeping  quarters  with 
young  chickens,  thus  acting  as  a  faithful  nocturnal 
guardian. 
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The  Feather 


The  Madison  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  Decemher  G-9,  1911. 
J.  B.  Walker  is  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Litchfield  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Litchfield. 
111.,  December  5-8,  1911.  Geo.  O.  Tosh, 
superintendent;  E.  Kirkpatrick,  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Eugene  Sites  will  judge  the  show 
of  the  Roanoke  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, at  Roanoke,  Va.,  December 
5-8,  1911.  Entries  close  on  Tuesday, 
November  21.    T.  G.  Piggat,  secretary. 


judges  are:  W.  Theodore  Wittman, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  F.  W.  Corey,  Ossining, 
N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  F.  Fotterall,  Oakford, 
Pa.  Harvey  E.  Rogers  is  Show  Secre- 
tary, John  L.  Hartman  is  Show  .Treas- 
urer, and  John  F.  Mackey  is  Show 
Superintendent. 


The  Easton  Poultry  Association,  In- 
corporated, will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual 
Exhibition,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  January  9- 
13,  1912.  Messrs.  Wolsiefer  and  Bean 
will  judge  the  show.  S.  W.  Godley, 
secretary. 


The  Monongahela  Fanciers'  Club,  will 
hold  its  annual  exhibition,  at  Mononga- 
hela City,  Pa.,  January  29  to  February 
3,  1912.  W.  S.  Shepler,  president;  Herb 
C.  Shipe,  secretary,  203  Main  Street, 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

The  Great  Lynchburg  Show  will  be 
in  the  New  Auditorium  Hall,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  South,  on  January 
9-12,  1912.  A  large  list  of  specials  is 
offered.  Write  the  secretary,  M.  B. 
Hickson,  for  full  particulars. 


The  South  Bend  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  will  hold  its  Third 
Annual  Exhibit,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
December  28,  1911,  to  January  1,  1912. 
Fred  C.  Gabriel,  secretary,  438-441 
Jefferson  Building,  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  information  desired. 


The  Washington  Show  to  be  held 
January  1G-19,  1912,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ever  held  here.  Active 
work  is  now  being  done  on  the  Pre- 
mium List,  and  if  you  wish  a  copy  of 
same,  address  Wm.  C.  Gray,  secretary, 
714  12th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  Myerstown  (Lebanon  County  1, 
Pa.,  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show  will  be 
held  December  19-23,  1911.  The  judges 
will  be  Louis  G.  Heller,  Bridgeton,  N. 
J.,  and  P.  A.  Scheid,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Full  information  will  be  given  by 
Martin  P.  Hoffman,  secretary,  Myers- 
town,  Pa. 


Officers  of  the  Inland  Empire  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  say  the 
show  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  next  January, 
promises  to  be  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  district.  There  will  be  many 
valuable  premiums,  exclusive  of  the 
sweepstakes,  and  it  is  expected  that 
entries  will  be  received  from  every 
State  and  province  in  the  western 
country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
nish Club  of  Baltimore,  January  4, 
1912,  $125  in  cash  specials  will  be  of- 
fered to  members.  Cash  will  be  given 
on  all  places  from  first  to  tenth  in 
singles,  first  to  fifth  on  pens,  first  to 
third  on  best  display.  Send  $1  mem- 
bership fee  to  the  secretary,  H.  C. 
Hayes,  Eureka,  111.,  and  get  in  on  these 
specials  at  this  and  other  shows. 


The  Black  Orpington  Club  offers  to 
every  show  and  fair  in  United  States 
and  Canada  the  following  awards:  To 
every  member  in  good  standing  who 
wins  a  first  in  competition  with  one 
other  member,  a  gold  plated  medal.  If 
ten  members  compete  in  the  show  a 
cup  will  be  offered  for  best  display, 
points  to  count.  For  full  particulars 
address  Milton  W.  Brown,  Station  L, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


must  bo  paid  to  July  1,  1912,  at  least 
three  (3)  days  previous  to  show.  Two  or 
more  must  compete  to  secure  awards 
of  ribbons,  which  will  be  sent  direct 
to  winners  by  club  secretary,  on  receipt 
of  notice  from  Show  Secretary  verify- 
ing winnings.  For  application  blanks 
and  particulars  write  Chas.  H.  Ward, 
secretary-treasurer,  Bethel,  Conn."  The 
club  will  also  offer  silver  cups  at  State 
meetings  where  there  are  twenty-five 
or  more  members  in  a  State.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  the  latest  club  bulletin,  which 
will  be  issued  in  October.  Join  the 
club — it  only  costs  you  a  dollar.  Chas. 
H.  Ward,  secretary-treasurer,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


The  Butler  County  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  their  eighth 
annual  exhibition  at  the  New  Atwell 
Garage,  Butler,  Pa.,  February  6-10, 
1912.  Many  new  attractions.  Number- 
less cups  and  gold  specials  will  be 
given  as  prizes.  A.  F.  Kummer  will 
judge  the  show.  Premium  list  will  be 
issued  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
Write  for  one.  F.  E.  Puff,  secretary, 
Butler,  Pa. 

"All  secretaries  please  print  in  your 
catalogues  and  premium  lists  that  the 
National  Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte 
Club  will  offer  their  handsome  set  of 
silk  ribbons  at  every  show  in  America 
that  print  this  notice,  one  for  first 
Cock-Hen-Cockerel-Pullet  and  Pen.  Only 
members  in  good  standing  before  the 
show  starts  to  compete."  James  S. 
Wason,  secretary-treasurer,  30  Genesee 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Cor- 
nish Club,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
January  1-6,  1912,  the  club  will  offer 
about  $150  in  cash  prizes  to  club  mem- 
bers. We  are  going  to  make  these 
prizes  so  all  places  will  win  money, 
clear  down  to  tenth  place  on  singles, 
and  down  to  fifth  on  pens,  and  to  third 
on  display.  We  urge  all  members  to 
send  their  birds  and^  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Send  10  cents  for  catalogue, 
or  $1  for  membership  and  get  one  free. 
H.  C.  Hayes,  secretary,  Eureka,  111. 


The  Washington,  N.  J.,  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  have 
r  ompleted  arrangements  for  their  show, 
which  will  be  held  at  Washington,  N. 
J.,  January  10  to  January  13,  1912. 
While  their  previous  shows  have  been 
great  successes,  they  expect  this  one 
to  be  a  record  breaker,  as  all  the  old 
exhibitors  have  expressed  themselves 
as  more  than  pleased  with  the  way  the 
shows  were  handled. 

Three  judges  have  already  been  en- 
gaged, and  they  are  of  a  class  that 
should  attract  the  exhibitor,  being  ex- 
perts that  know  their  business,  and 
will  place  a  bird  where  it  belongs. 
They  are  Geo.  W.  Webb,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Fred  Huyler,  Peapack,  N.  J.;  and 
W.  J.  Stanton,  of  New  York  City. 
Spratts  Patent  will  have  charge  of  the 
cooping  and  feeding.  The  prizes  offer- 
ed will  exceed  those  of  last  season, 
when  thirty  cups  and  a  liberal  amount 
of  cash  was  donated. 

The  officers  of  the  association  and 
the  committee  which  is  making  every 
effort  to  have  this  show  the  best  in 
the  State  are  Pres.  Chas.  Nixon,  Vice 
Pres.  J.  B.  Cornish,  Treas.  A.  S.  Harle, 
Sec.  Wm.  H.  Cyphers.  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Geo.  W.  Dilts,  J.  M.  Kase,  H. 
L.  Russell,  J.  B.  Cornish,  F.  H.  Castner 
and  A.  L.  Russell. 


The  Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  As- 
sociation is  making  great  preparations 
for  its  annual  show,  in  Arcade  Hall, 
the  week  of  December  18,  1911.  The 


The  National  Single  Comb  Buff  Oi 
pington  Club  will  meet  with  the  Na- 
tional Fanciers'  Club  in  Indianapolis, 
January  1  to  6,  1912.  The  club  meet- 
ing is  called  for  January  4,  10  a.  m. 
The  National  Fanciers'  Club  is  offering 
an  elegant  $50  cup  for  best  display. 
All  the  club  specials  will  be  offered 
here.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
of  buffs  held  in  the  United  States  this 
year  and  breeders  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  in  attendance.  For 
information  in  regard  to  premium  list 
address  Henry  C.  Dippel,  114  N.  Dela- 
ware Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

White  Rock  Club  Notice  to  Show 
Secretaries:  Show  secretaries  will 
please  take  notice  that  the  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Club  will  offer  special 
ribbons  at  all  shows  where  club  mem- 
bers exhibit,  when  the  following  rules 
are  complied  with.  Publish  in  your 
premium  lists  the  following  notice,  and 
mail  me  a  marked  copy  of  same,  when 
form  for  reporting  winners  will  be 
forwarded.  .Publish  the  following: 
Notice!  "The  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Club  will  offer  at  this  show,  five  hand- 
some ribbons,  one  each  for  best  cock, 
best  hen,  best  cockerel,  best  pullet  and 
best  pen.    To  compete,  member's  dues 


have  a  chance  at  it.  Strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  break  all  the  records 
for  Buff  Wyandotte  exhibits.  We  should 
have  fifty  exhibitors  and  three  hundred 
birds,  .loin  the  club  and  get  in  the 
game  for  the  good  of  tlie»  breed.  We 
ask  members  and  all  interested  to  con- 
tribute and  make  entries.  It  is  up  to 
you.  The  club  is  now  at  work  on  its 
annual  catalogue  and  will  try  hard  to 
get  out  the  best  one  ever  issued.  Is 
your  name  on  the  list  of  members?  If 
it  is  not,  you  surely,  want  it  there,  so 
send  $1  for  membership  to  October  1, 
1912.  We  ask  Buff  Wyandotte  breeders 
to  help  us.  Join  the  club.  For  our 
catalogue  we  ask  contributions  of 
articles,  cuts  and  advertising,  rates  for 
latter  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. Members  are  asked  to  send  in 
their  dues  at  once  as  they  were  due 
October  1,  and  they  must  be  paid  by 
December  1,  to  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  club  specials.  The  club  will 
offer  ribbons  at  all  shows  where  they 
are  requested,  send  for  particulars. 
Our  fine  catalogue  will  be  sent  for  6 
cents  in  stamps,  worth  a  dollar  to 
every  breeder.-  We  want  every  breeder 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
send  for  one.  Let  us  hear  from  every 
lover  of  Buff  Wyandottes  in  the  land. 
For  catalogues,  application  blanks  and 
all  particulars  apply  to  the  secretary 
of  the  club,  Henry  R.  Ingalls,  Green- 
ville, N.  Y. 


The  American  Campine  Club  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  Show,  Thursday, 
December  21,  at  2:30  p.  m.  At  that 
time  a  permanent  organization  will  be 
formed,  officers  elected,  etc.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Rev.  E.  Lewis  Jones, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Campine  Club, 
of  Great  Britain,  will  be  present.  This 
will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  all 
interested  in  the  Campines  to  hear 
Rev.  Jones  (the  best  living  authority 
on  Campines )  talk  on  this  grand  breed. 
All  interested  parties  are  asked  to  join 
the  club,  no  initiation  fee  being  charged 
to  those  who  apply  for  membership 
prior  to  December  21,  1911.  One  dollar 
sent  before  December  21,  1911,  covers 
dues  for  the  year  1912.  It  is  also  urged 
that  all  breeders  send  some  of  their 
best  birds  to  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Show  this  December,  where  the 
following  special  premiums  are  offered 
by  the  American  Campine  Club  to  its 
members  or  those  making  application 
for  membership  prior  to  December  18, 

1911,  and  sending  $1  to  cover  dues  for 

1912.  Challenge  Cup.  Handsome  ster- 
ling silver,  value  $50.  For  best  display 
of  American  Bred  Silver  Campines, 
points  to  count,  cup  to  be  won  three 
times,  or  twice  in  succession  before 
ownership  can  be  claimed.  There  are 
other  valuable  cash  premiums  offered 
with  open  competition.  M.  R.  Jacobus, 
secretary  pro  tern,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Buff  Wyandotte  Club  will  he 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  Show 
in  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 6,  1911,  at  3  p.  m.  This  will 
surely  be  the  best  club  meet  of  this 
club,  as  there  will  be  $200  in  cash 
offered  in  special  prizes,  and  the  money 
is  put  up  in  such  a  way  that  all  will 


Emry, 
Judge: 


Show  Dates. 

DECEMBER. 

Dec.  3-9 — Salem,  111.     Ben  Myers.  Judge; 

O.  W.  L«wis.  Secretary. 
Dec.  4-7 — New  London.  Towa.  Phellabarger, 

.Tudcre;  A.  M.  Cornwell.  Secretary. 
Dee.  4-9 — Mt.  Vernon.  111.     Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge:   A.  R.  M'errill.  Secretary. 
Dec.  4-9—  Little  Rock.  Ark.     C.  A. 

Judge:  J.  V.  Johnson.  Secretary. 
Dec.    4-9 — Carey.    Ohio.  Falkner. 

Carl  F.  Pffueger,  Secretary. 
Dec.    4-9 — Kewanee,    111.     Pickett.  Judge: 

W.  T.  Pierce.  Secretary. 
Dec.    4-9 — M'onroe.    La.     Marshall,  Judge; 

E.  S.  Eby.  Secretary. 
Dec.  5-7 — Tupelo.  Miss.    W.  F.  Jordan.  Sec- 
retary. 

Dec.  5-8 — Roanoke.  Vn.  Eugene  Sites. 
Judge:   T.    O.   Figgat,  Secretary. 

Dec.  5-9— Reading.  Pa.  C.  H.  Glase,  Sec- 
retary. 1331  Perkiomen  St. 

Dee.  5-9—  Kingfisher,  Okla.  F.  C.  Brown. 
Secretary. 

Dec.  6-9— Hydro,  Okla.  W.  E.  Oladish, 
Judge:  Lula  G.  Thralls.  Secretary. 

Dee.  6-9 — Jacksonyille.  111.  Heimlich. 
Judge:  Wm.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

Dec.  6-10 — Ooonomowoc.  Wis.  Tucker, 
Judge;  Chas.  Behrend.  Secretary. 

December  7-9 — Coatesville,  Pa.  J.  Walter 
Haslam,  Secretary. 

Dec.  7-9 — Fairfield."  Iowa.  Russell.  Judge; 
S.  A.  Powers,  Secretary. 

Dec.  7-9 — Glenwood,  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 
Judge:  J.  A.  Kates.  Secretary. 

Dec.  7-10—  Medford,  Okla.  C.  L.  Bicker- 
dyke.  Judge. 

Dec.  10-16 — Moline,  111.  Ben  Myers.  Judge; 
Oscar  Hogberg,  Secretary. 

Dec.  10-16 — Newton,  Kans.  Heimlich,  Judge; 
E.  R.  Sanner.  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-15— Dowagiac,  Mich.  Tucker, 
Judge;  H.  H.  Taylor.  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-15 — Fremont.  Nebr.  Shellabarger. 
Judge:  C.  W.  Mulloy.  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-16—  Bristol.  Va.  Elmer  Gimlin. 
Judge:   L.  S.  McGhee.  Secretary. 

Dec.  11-1C — Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Rhodes  and 
Thompson,  Judges;  L.  M.  Cruson,  Secre- 
tary. 

Dec.  11-16— Jefrersonville,     Ohio.      A.  E. 

Moon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  11-16 — M'eridian,    Miss.      Fred.  Roy 

Ziller,  Secretary. 
Dec.  11-16 — Rochester,  N.  Y.    Ballon.  And- 

rtiss.    Barnum,    Jackson,    Preston,  Jager, 

Feather,  judges;  J.  F.  Tailinger,  Secre- 
tary, Box  84,  Barnards,  N.  Y. 
nee.    12-14—  Falls   Church.   Va.  Cornman, 

Judge:  H.  E.  Demarest,  Secretary. 
Dec.      12-14 — Waterloo,      Iowa.  Russell, 

Judge;  C.  J.  Schenck,  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-15— Pittsburg,  Pa.  Southard,  Judg*; 

P.  J   Atkins,  Secretary. 
Dec.  12-16— Shawnee,   Okla.     C.   A.  Emry, 

Judge;  E.  W.  Leitch.  Secretary. 
Dec.    12-16—  Philadelphia,    Pa.     Henry  D. 

Riley.  President. 
Dec.  12-16 — Norfolk,  Va..  Theo.  Whitman. 
Roland   Stary,   F.  A.   Rommell,    judges ; 

Geo.    E.    Guvernator.    secretary.  Barton 
He  ights.  Richmond,  Va. 
Dec.  12-17— Spokane.  Wash.    H.  J.  Fuller, 

Secretary.  310  Wall  St. 
Dec.     13-16— Winchester,     Ky.      Chas.  I. 

Fishel,  Judge;  J.  H.  Newberry,  Secretary. 
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Dec.  13-18— New  Orleans.  La.  R.  B.  Bruce, 
Secretary. 

Dec.  14-15— McKinney,  Texas     R.  A.  Davis, 

Judge;  0.  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 
Dec.  14-19  -Chicago,   111.     Tucker,  Allison, 

Russell,    Shellabarger,    McCord,  Kayes. 

Falkner,  Rickhoff,  Van  Winkle,  Cook  and 

Pickett,  Judges;  Theo.  Hewes,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis. 
Dec.  17-23— Sparta,  111.    Ben  Myers,  Judge. 
Dec.  18-22— Maquoketa,  Iowa.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  N.  J.  Rankin,  Secretary. 
Dec.  18-23— Sterling,  111.    McClave,  Judge; 

A.  T.  Scovill,  Secretary. 
Dec.  18-23— Salem,  Ohio.    Falkner,  Judge; 

Carrol  Beck,  Secretary. 
Dec.    18-23 — Trenton,    N.    J.     Harvey  E. 

Rogers,  Secretary,  1520  East  Clinton  Ave., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Dec.  18-24 — Boulder,  Colo.  Southard,  Judge; 

W.  G.  Nelmes,  Secretary. 
Dec.  18-25 — Jennings,   La.     Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge  G.  A.  Connley,  Secretary. 
Dec.  19-20— Rushville,  111.    Russell,  Judge; 

A.  H.  Dace,  Secretary. 
Dec.  19-22 — Muskegon,  Mich.  Tucker,  Judge; 

P.  M.  Sanson,  Secretary. 
Dec.  19-23— New  York.  N.  Y.    H.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary,  M'ontclair,  N.  J. 
Dec.  19-23— Pekin,  111.    H.  P.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary. 

Dec.    21-23 — Centerville,     Iowa.  Russell, 

Judge;  J.  E.  Butler,  Secretary. 
Dee.  21-23 — De    Soto,    Mo.     Zike.  Judge; 

Martin  Mitchell,  Secretary. 
Dec.  25-28 — Geneseo,    111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  Phineas  Morrow,  Secretary. 
Dec.  25-30 — Canton,    III.     Russell,  Judge; 

E.  D.  Geiger,  Secretary. 
Dee.  25-30 — Greencastle,      Ind.  Henry 

O'Hair.  Secretary,  Bainbridge,  Ind. 
Dec.  26-29— El  Reno,  Okla.     John  Gillian, 

Secretary. 

Dec.  26-30— Champaign,  111.   Leland,  Judge; 

C.  E.  Cox,  Secretary. 
Dec.     26-30-^Dubuque,     Iowa.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  A.  H.  Lehuhardt,  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30— Kenney.    111.     Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge;   Chas.  A.  Plorey,  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Hennepin,     111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  W.  H.  Hammett,  Secretary. 
Dec.  27-30 — Vicksburg,      Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  C.  A.  Morse,  Secretary. 
Dee.  28-Jan.  1— South  Bend    Ind.  Tucker. 

Freyermuth,    Ziegler,    Judges;    Fred  C. 

Gabriel,   Secretary,   438  Jefferson  Bldg., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Dec.    29-Jan.    1 — Meriden,    Conn.      L.  T. 

Hedeler,  Secretary. 
Dec.    30-Jan.  5 — Jackson,    Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  W.  O.  Wellman.  Secretary. 

JANUARY. 

Jan.  1-5 — Lansing,  Mich.  Tucker,  Judge; 
J.  A.  Turner,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-5 — Tulsa,  Okla.  J.  W.  Binding,  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5 — Enid,  Okla.  J.  A.  Taggart, 
Secretary,  Waukomis,  Okla. 

Jan.  1-6 — Young  America,  Ind.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;   A.  D.  Wood,  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-6 — Danville,  Ind.  Zike,  Judge;  Mar- 
tin Mitchell.  Secretary. 

Jan.  1-16 — Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Chas.  Mc- 
Clave, judge ;  G.  W.  Hatch,  secretary. 

Jan.  2-6— Norwalk,  Ohio.  J.  C.  Cliff,  Judge; 
C.  C.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6— Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Lee  Spring, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  2-6 — Coshocton,  Ohio.    Falkner,  Judge; 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Boone,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Pueblo,  Colo.     Heimlich,  Judge; 

Geo.  Loomls.  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6 — Rensselaer,  Ind.    Pickett,  Judge; 

H.  B.  Murray.  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6— Springfield,  111.     Russell,  Judge; 

Theo.  S.  McCoy,  Secretary. 
Jan.  2-6 — Baltimore,  Md.    Geo.  O.  Brown, 

Secretary,  2027  E.  North  Ave.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

Jan.  3-6 — Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Russell  and 
Shellabarger,  Judges;  E.  D.  M'onllaw. 
Secretary. 

Jan.  3-6 — Norfolk,  Nebr.    Southard,  Judge; 

'  H.  B.  Dixon,  Secretary. 

Jan.  5-9 — Mankato,  Minn.  Tucker,  Judge; 
J.  W.  Kollman,  Secretary. 

Jan.  8-12 — Steelton.  Pa.  J.  Weir  Zimmer- 
man. Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13— Cherryvale.  Kans.  Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;   W.  Clark,  Secretary. 

Jan.  8-13— Muskogee,  Okla.  C.  R.  Binding, 
Secretary. 

Jan.    8-13 — Lebanon,    Ind.      Zike,  Judge; 

Frank  B.  Wooley,  Secretary. 
Jan.  8-13 — Columbus,  Ind.    Frank  C.  Sites, 


Z.  D.  Struble,  Judges;  H.  K.  Volland, 
Secretary. 

January    8-14— Waukegan,    111.      Robt.  C. 

Connoly,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-12— Winsted,  Conn.    R.  S.  Seymour, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12— Abingdon,  Va.     F.  J.  Marshall, 

Judge;  M.  H.  Smith,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-13— Boston.  Mass.    W.  B.  Atherton. 

Secretary,  30  Broad  St. 
Jan.  9-13 — Madison,  Wis.    Tucker,  Judge; 

Jas.  Halpin,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-13 — Topeka,  Kans.    Heimlich,  Judge; 

Thos.  Owen,  Secretary. 
Jan.      9-13— Wooster,      Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge;  Albert  S.  Sauer,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-14 — Manning,    Iowa..  Shellabarger, 

Judge;  H.  C.  Goetch,  Secretary. 
Jan.  9-14 — Tipton,    Ind.     Pickett,  Judge; 

Hallie  Lane,  Secretary. 
Jan.  10-13 — Beaver,   Pa.     J.   Mays  Ecoff, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  10-13— Washington,  N.  J.  Webb,  Huy- 
ler,  Stanton,  Judges;  A.  S.  Harle,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  10-13 — Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Jas.  W.  Cor- 
coran, secretary. 

Jan.  11-13— Henrietta,  N.  C.  O.  R.  Coffleld, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  11-15—  Oshkosh,  Wis.    Tucker,  Judge; 

James  Irvine.  Secretary. 
Jan.  12-14 — Milwaukee,    Wis.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  Theo.  Koss,  Secretary. 
Jan.  13-15 — Des    Moines.    Iowa.  Russell, 

Judge;  E.  C.  Beck,  Secretary. 
Jan.    15-18— Elyrla,    Ohio.     Eugene  Sites, 

Judge;  A.  J.  Laundon.  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-19 — Galesburg,  111.    Pickett,  Judge; 

F,  J.  Bohl,  Secretary. 

Jan."  15-19 — Michigan  City,  Ind.  Tucker, 
Judge;  John  Friske,  Secretary. 

Jan.  15-20— Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Elmer 
Gimlin,  Judge;  R.  C.  McCracken,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  15-20— Charlestcn-Kanawha,  W.  Va.  S. 

G.  Case,  Judge;  G.  R.  Edgar.  Secretary. 
Jan.  15-20— Defiance,  Ohio.  Falkner.  Judge; 

J.  H.  Vincent,  Secretary. 
Jan.   15-21 — Zanesville,   Ohio.     Ben  Myers, 

Judge;  Frank  C.  Clester.  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-19— Washington,    D.    C.     Wm.  C. 

Gray.  Secretary. 
Jan.    16-20 — Kalamazoo.    Mich.  Shellabar 

ger,  Judge;  F.  W.  Hough.  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-20— Terre  Haute,  Ind.    S.  B.  Land, 

Judge:  G.  H.  Tesman,  Secretary. 
Jan.  16-20 — Lonaconing,  Md.    Lewis  G.  Hil- 

ler,  Judge;  Frank  T.  Phillips,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20—  Blue    Island,    111.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  A.  W.  Doerman,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20 — Denver.  Colo.     Russell,  Judge; 

F.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-20— Grove    City,    Pa.     Chas.  H. 

Dougherty,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Waterbury,    Conn.     G.  Fred. 

Moore,  Secretary. 
Jan.    17-20— Port    Huron.    Mich.  Tucker, 

Judge;  Robt.  Taylor,  Secretary. 
Jan.  17-22— Fort  Wayne.  Ind.    J.  C.  Howen- 

stein.  Secretary. 
Jan.   17-23— Marietta,    Ohio.     Zikfe,  Judge; 

F.  C.  Snodexass.  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27 — Blackfoot,  Idaho.     Elmer  Gim- 
lin, Judge;   S.  B.  WMlis,  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— Cleveland,     Ohio.  Falkner, 

Judge;  J.  T.  Conkev.  Secretary. 
Jan.     22-27— DeKalh,     111.  Shellabarger, 

Judge:  Wm.  W.  Hvde,  Secretary. 
Jan.  22-27— Louisville,  Ky.    Chas.  A.  Hess, 

Secretary. 

Jan.  22-27 — Racine,   Wis.     Russell,  Judge; 

D.  J.  Kennedv.  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-27 — Dixon,    111.,    C.    H.  Rhodes, 

judge  :  J.  A.  Rosebaugh,  secretary. 
Jan.  22-28— Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Tucker",  Judge; 

S.  A.  Merkley,  Secretary. 
Jan.    22-28— Sheridan,    Ind.      Ben  Myers, 

Judge;  G.  R.  MeMurty.  Secretary. 
Jan.  23-25 — East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Warren 

Hayden.  secretary. 
Jan.  24-26— Evansville,  III.  Heimlich.  Judge; 

J    E.  McClarey,  Secretary. 
Jan.  24-27 — Chambersburg,  Pa.,  E.  E.  Eckel, 
secretary. 

Jan.  25-31— Detroit,  Mich.    Tucker.  Judge; 

J.  A.  Turner,  Secretary. 
Jan.  25-Feb.  1— Lafayette,  Ind.  Zike,  Judge; 

S.  C.  Marks.  Secretary. 
Jan.   27-29— St.   Charles,   Iowa.  Heimlich, 

Judge;  J.  M.  Brown,  Secretary. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  3— Sparta,  Wis.    Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge;   J.  L.  Herbst,  Secretary. 
Jan.  29-Feb.  3— Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  Russell, 

Judge:  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Secretary. 
Jan.    30-Feb.  4 — Duluth.    Minn.  Tucker. 

Judge;  H.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

FEBRUARY. 

Feb.  5-10— Hastings.  Mich.    Elmer  Gimlin. 

Judge;  Thos.  E.  Waters,  Secretary. 
Feb.    6-10— Butler,    Pa.     A.    F.  Kummer, 

Judge:  F.  E.  Puff,  Secretary. 
Feb.  14-18 — Saginaw,  Mich.    Elmer  Gimlin, 

Judge;   F.  Plumb.  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Care  ot  Breeding  Males 

Editor  the  Feather: 

I  note  with  interest  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  amusement  the  criticism  on 
the  care  of  breeding  males,  viz:  The 
methods  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Prince 
T.  Woods  in  American  Poultry  Journal; 
also  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn  in  American 
Poultry  Advocate,  whose  views  are  just 
the  opposite  to  Dr.  Woods'. 

I  am  this  season  a  firm  believer  in 
Dr.  Woods'  theory.  Last  season  I 
separated  six  of  my  best  one-year  old 
cock  birds,  all  of  which  had  proved 
themselves  good  breeders.  One  of  the 
strongest  I  sold  for  a  fancy  price, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  customer 
had  set  forty-four  eggs  and  hatched 
forty-four  good  chicks  from  this  bird. 
As  a  cock  bird  he  proved  a  total  fail- 
ure. Four  fertile  eggs  out  of  sixty  was 
the  best  this  male  could  do.  He  appar- 
ently had  lost  his  male-hood  and  was 
useless. 

Two  other  strong  male  birds  that  I 
kept  for  my  own  use  were  almost  as 
valueless,  and  the  other  three  were  by 
no  means  what  they  should  have  been, 
while  my  two-year-old  cock  birds  that 
had  a  few  hens  for  companions  gave 
better  service  than  did  these  birds. 

Mr.  U.  R.  Fishel  and  some  other 
noted  breeders  have  learned  this  same 
truth  to  their  satisfaction.  The 
criticism  offered  in  your  journal  is  to 
the  effect  that  no  good  reason  has  been 
advanced  for  keeping  breeding  males 
with  females. 

There  is  a  reason  and  the  very  best 
of  reason  from  my  point  of  view.  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  this  In  a  con- 
cise way  from  a  physician's  standpoint. 
It  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  phys- 
iological functions  of  the  testes,  'the  re- 
productive organs  of  the  male.  The 
dormant  use  of  these  organs  in  the 
male  causes  them  to  atrophy.  On  ex- 
amination I  have  found  that  the 
Tunica  Vagnalis  and  Tunica  Albuginea, 
the  membranes  enclosing  the  testes,  is 
tough  and  bound  down,  apparently 
constricting  the  teste,  hence  interfering 
with  its  physiological  function. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  what  action 
will  the  companionship  of  a  few  fe- 
males have  on  the  male?  They  stimu- 
late the  reproductive  nerve  centers  of 
the  male  and  cause  saniB  to  be  kept  in 
a  mild  or  normal  degree  of  action.  So 
that  there  is  no  loss  by  atrophy  and 
thus  the  testes  are  held  in  a  normal 
state. 

I  would,  however,  recommend  with 
a  strong  vigorous  male,  that  he  be  shut 
up  to  himself  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
when  he  first  starts  to  moult.  This  is 
the  only  time  of  his  existence  that  his 
sexual  nerve  centers  should  he  com- 
pletely controlled,  since  he  needs  all 
his  stamina  and  strength  for  this  con- 
stitutional change.  Breeders  should 
use  good  common  sense  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  all  are  not  able  to  understand 
the  histology  and  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  reproductive  organs  even 
of  the  fowl  family.  I  had  my  attention 
called  to  this  years  ago  when  my  wife 
attempted  to  mate  some  canary-birds. 
The  male  which  had  not  been  kept 
near  or  with  a  female  most  invariably 
was  a  failure.  No  doubt  each  one  who 
reads  these  lines  can  recall  a  similar 
experience. 

The  male  is  one-half  the  flock;  all 
the  more  important  that  he  should  be 


strong,  active  with  a  great  degree  of 
reproductive  energy  for  best  results. 
Clarence  R.  La  Bier,  M.  D., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


With  the  Hen  Fakers 

[Illinois  State  Journal.] 
For  Rent — Six-room    house;  good 
place  for  chickens. 

[Catskill  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World.] 

As  owner  of  a  swimming  hen  which 
has  taught  her  art  to  a  brood  of  a 
dozen  chickens,  Charles  Delong  has  ac- 
quired no  little  local  fame. 

The  hen  last  season  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  wild  rice  growing  in  profusion 
on  the  flats  along  the  shore,  and  daily 
swam  out  to  the  rice  grass  to  feed. 
This  fall  the  old  hen  took  a  brood  of 
chickens  out  for  swimming  lessons  un- 
til all  became  proficient,  and  now  Mrs. 
Delong,  who  lives  in  a  nearby  house- 
boat, can  not  get  the  rice-fed  hen  and 
chickens  to  come  to  their  meals 
ashore. 


[Evans  (Colo.)  Dispatch  to  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean.] 

Turkey  gobblers  have  been  known  to 
care  for  motherless  chicks,  but  a 
3-year  old,  handsome,  bronze  gobbler 
on  the  George  Jones  farm,  near  here, 
is  sitting  on  a  nest  of  twenty  eggs,  and 
results  are  anxiously  watched. 

A  short  time  ago  Mrs.  Jones  discov- 
ered the  gobbler  nesting  on  seven 
turkey  eggs.  She  attempted  to  chase 
him  from  the  nest,  but  he  fought  her 
off.  He  continued  to  hold  the  place, 
and,  becoming  convinced  that  the  gob- 
bler intended  to  raise  a  family,  its 
owner  decided  it  might  as  well  be  a 
large  one,  and  put  thirteen  more  eggs 
under  him. 

It  is  said  that  the  gobbler  is  proving 
more  faithful  to  his  job  than  the  aver- 
age hen,  seldom  leaving  the  nest  and 
then  only  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 


[St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.] 
St.  Louis  County  hens  are  working 
overtime.  One  belonging  to  John  T. 
Appier,  of  Clayton,  is  the  proud  mother 
of  twins.  She  is  a  ten-months-old  Light 
Brahma  pullet,  and  February  2  she 
laid  an  egg  measuring  8y2  inches  end- 
to-end  circumference,-  and  6y2  inches 
side  circumference.  The  big  egg  was 
put  under  a  setting  hen  February  8, 
and  February  26  was  transferred  to 
another  hen,  to  keep  the  hatching 
separate.  The  twins  were  hatched 
Thursday.  One  of  the  twins  is  like  its 
father,  a  barelegged  Silver  Wyandotte 
rooster.  The  other  "takes  after"  its 
mother,  and  wears  a  feather  harem 
skirt,  just  like  hers. 


Card  the  Show  Coops 

For  the  information  of  visitors  at 
the  winter  shows  every  entry  of  birds 
should  bear  a  card  description. 

The  writer  attended  two  winter 
poultry  shows  last  season,  and  it  seem- 
ed that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  visitors 
had  no  end  of  trouble  in  telling  many 
of  the  several  varieties  and  breeds  en- 
tered. Several  times  the  writer  left 
(Continued  on  page  15.) 

USE  REEVE'S  NATURAL  CHICK  FEED  and  never  lose  a 
"  chick.  Ask  vonr  dealer  or  write  CHAS.  H. 
REEVE.  187  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N-  Y. 


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


'5 


The  Feather 


IX/Ir.  Poultry  Raiser,  Tire  Great 

IS  HERE 

You  realize  the  Poultry  Industry  of  this  country  reaches  the  vast  sum  ot  $1,000,000,000  yearly  and  that  1  out  of  every  3 

chicks  hatched  die  before  they  are  of  an  eatable  age 

Oculum  Will  Stop  Tl^is  Deplorable  Loss 

If  a  chick  is  inoculated  when  a  day  old  with  OCULUM,  it  will  be  almost  immune  from  disease.    The  season  for  Roup  is 
here— OCULUM  WILL  CURE  IT.      OCULUM  is  a  Cure  and  Preventative  for  Cholera, 
White  Diarrhea,  Roup  and  Gapes.    Write  us  if  you  want  to  save  your  Poultry 

Hancock  Inoculatum  Company,  saiem,  va. 

C.  M.  WOOLF  &  CO.,  1005  B  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C,  DISTRIBUTORS 


— © 


Use  DIAMOND   SPRAY  the 

Efficient    Poultry    Lice    Exterminator    for    Destroying    Lice    and     Mites    in    chicken    coops,    roosts,  I 

runways    and    nests.      By    using  | 

DIAMOND   POULTRY  LICE  EXTERMINATOR  j 

You  can  easily  rid  all  cracks  and  crevices  of  vermin,  and  at  the  same  time  your  coops,  nests  and  roosts  will  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  thereby  enabling  your  poultry  to  fight  off  disease.         '     Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 

SOUTHERN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  manufacturpi^   DIAMOND  SPRAYS 


903   Bromo  Seltzer  Tower  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Sr.- 


(Continued  from  page  14.) 
the  magazine  booth  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  representing  the  leading 
poultry  publications  to  give  the  needed 
information  to  some  would-be-breeders 
of  many  of  these  birds — or  to  a  group 
of  interested  visitors.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  had  the  same  question, 
"Why  don't  the  exhibitors  card  their 
birds  in  some  way  so  that  those  not 
posted  on  them  may  know  what  they 
are?" 

This  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  the 
lequired  information  could  <asily  be 
given  in  nearly  every  show.  The  de- 
tails of  the  breed  needn't  be  entered 
into,  or  extensive  information  be  given. 
But  aside  from  well-known  breeds, 
such  as  Barred  Rocks,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  etc.,  the  name  of  the 
breed  and  its  typical  characteristics 
could  be  given  with  g,eat  satisfaction. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  I  believe  every 
coop  should  be  carded;  because  even 
White  Leghorns  are  often  taken  by 
many  visitors  for  White  Minorcas; 
and  even  Dominiques  for  Barred  Rocks. 
In  fact  I  saw  a  pen  of  the  former  at  one 
of  our  winter  shows  last  season  that 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding  they 
were  anything  but  Barred  Rocks.  In 
distinguishing  between  Buff  Orpington 
and  Buff  Wyandotte  and  Rocks  many 
visitors  have  no  end  of  trouble,  as  well 
as  between  Columbian  Wyandotte  and 
Rocks,  and  even  the  Brahma.  Dozens 
of  mistaken  ideas  are  found  in  the 
other  classes,  particularly  in  Bantams 
and  the  fancy  small  breeds.  Very  few 
people  who  are  not  game  breeders  can 
tell  the  several  varieties  in  this  class. 

Proper  carding  would  put  an  end  to 
this  needless  confusion,  and  help  the 
breeders  as  well  as  make  the  duties  of 


the  superintendent  much  lighter.  I 
believe  the  card  should  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  breeder  when- 
ever possible;  the  name  of  the  breed 
and  class  to  which  it  belong?;  its  chief 
characteristics  and  the  value  of  the 
pen  or  bird.  These  things  are  what 
visitors  are  interested  in  as  well  as 
the  ribbons  won.        O.  F.  Sampson. 


Preparing  for  Winter 

Now,  if  you  have  put  off  the  fixing 
of  the  houses  for  winter  garters,  for 
the  want  of  time  in  the  rush  of  the 
summer  trade,  it  would  be  well  to  get 
busy  and  clean  up  the  premises.  Dis- 
infect them  in  all  places  and  white- 
wash everything  about  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  houses  themselves.  Use 
( arbolic  acid  in  the  wash  and  make  a 
thorough  job  of  it.  The  birds  will  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Go  over  the  stock,  pick  out  the  best, 
the  sturdy,  the  vigorous,  the  fine- 
shaped  ones  and  put  them  by  them- 
selves. Cull  carefully  and  go  over  the 
others  again,  making  a  second  choice. 
Do  not  mix  the  two  selections  together 
but  keep  them  separated  as  you  will 
get  better  results.  Then  pick  out  the 
poorest  ones  and  send  them  to  market 
as  you  will  be  better  off  than  keeping 
them  during  the  winter.  Don't  sell 
your  poorer  birds  to  your  neighbors 
because  they  will  not  get  results.  If 
you  do  they  will  run  down  your  stock 
as  well  as  you.      C.  L.  Parkiiurst. 


This  shows  one  of  the  poultry  houses  used  by  W.  L.  Hornung  for  breed- 
ing and  housing  the  fancy  poultry  he  offers.  It  is  equipped  with  concrete  floors, 
well  lighted  and  is  about  200  feet  long. 


Hornung' s  Offerings 

It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  offerings 
of  W.  L.  Hornung,  Greensburg,  Ind. 


In  this  case  particularly  we  want  to 
call  attention  to  his  policy  of  rightful 
dealing,  which  he  has  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  and  his  reward  hp.s  been 
steadily  increasing  sales.  This  in 
turn  makes  him  more  able  from  time 
to  time  to  give  you  better  value.  His 
birds  have  been  in  many,  many,  hot 
shows  and  he  can  truthfully  say  he 
won  "a  plenty." 

We  of  today   look  to  the  farm  for 


vigor  and  strength  in  all  lines,  and 
the  fact  that  the  birds  he  offers  you 
are  farm  reared,  in  the  pink  of  health, 
with  quality,  is  a  drawing  card. 

We  can  not  recommend  Mr.  Hornung 
too  highly,  and  assure  you  that  you 
can  select  just  what  you  want  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay  from  the  thou- 
sands of  birds  at  his  disposal.  We 
invite  you  to  look  up  his  ad  in  our 
advertising  columns. 


The  Fesither  6  ^  ^ 


Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


FATTENING  POULTRY 

By  ALFRED  R.  LEE,  Bulletin  140,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(CONCLUDED.) 


A  smaller  mixing  machine  made  in  the 
form  of  a  drum  was  used  at  two  feed- 
ing stations  not  described  in  this  bulle- 
tin. These  drums  opened  on  the  side 
and  could  be  dumped  quickly,  but  their 
capacity  was  small.  All  of  the  tanks 
and  mixing  machines  are  fitted  with 
steam  pipes  so  that  in  cold  weather 
the  feed  can  be  heated  and  fed  while 
warm.  If  the  feed  is  to  be  fed  warm 
the  milk  is  heated  before  adding  the 
meal  and  flour. 

The  feed  is  mixed  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  or  so  that  it  will  drip 
from  the  tip  of  a  wooden  spoon.  In 
very  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
the  feed  thinner  than  in  cooler 
weather,  and  results  appear  to  indicate 
that  one  feed  daily  of  a  thin  mixture 
with  one  or  two  thicker  feeds  makes 
the  best  feeding  plan,  although  opinions 
differ  on  this  point.  The  chickens 
seem  to  prefer  the  thicker  feed,  but  it 
is  apt  to  satisfy  their  appetites  before 
they  have  consumed  as  much  feed  as 
they  would  if  the  mixture  was  thinner. 
This  matter  has  to  be  left  largely  to 
the  judgment  of  the  feeder,  but  it 
should  be  observed  carefully.  As  the 
birds  receive  no  liquid  except  what 
they  get  in  their  feed,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  quite  a  large  proportion  of  milk 
in  the  feed.  The  percentage  of  milk 
used  seems  to  depend  on  the  kind  of 
grains  in  the  mixture,  on  the  weather, 
and  on  the  feeder.  It  varies  from  55 
to  70  per  cent,  and  an  average  of  GO 
per  cent  or  a  trifle  higher  seems  to 
give  very  good  results. 

The  successful  feeding  of  poultry 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
feeder  to  notice  the  condition  of  the 
chickens  on  feed.  Birds  should  be  fed 
lightly  for  the  first  two  or  three  feeds, 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  until 
they  receive  all  they  eat  up  clean.  The 
feed  is  poured  into  the  troughs  by  the 
feeder,  who  walks  rapidly  through  the 
aisles  between  the  batteries,  feeding 
a  large  number  of  birds  in  a  short 
time.  The  condition  of  the  birds  when 
they  go  into  the  battery  and  the  length 
of  the  feeding  period  have  considerable 
influence  on  how  soon  to  feed  the  birds 
the  maximum  amount.  Ordinarily  the 
birds  are  rather  hungry  when  they  go 
into  the  batteries,  especially  if  they 
have  been  shipped  in  l,y  express,  and 
they  can  be  fed  quite  freely  from  the 
first  feed.  If  they  have  feed  in  their 
crops  when  put  into  the  batteries,  it  is 
usual  to  feed  very  lightly  for  two  or 
three  feeds  until  they  are  quite  hungry 
and  have  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings.  Observations  made 
on  a  considerable  number  of  birds  fed 
within  a  short  time  after  they  were  put 
into  the  batteries  showed  that  this 
practice  was  a  good  one  under  certain 
conditions,  and  that  in  many  instances 
it  was  not  advisable  to  feed  a  light 
ration  as  long  as  is  ordinarily  advised 
in  fattening  chickens.  The  main  object 
in  feeding  should  be  to  keep  the  birds' 
appetites  keen  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  eat  as  much,  feed  as  they 
can  assimilate. 

Birds  are  fed  from  two  to  five  times 
a  clay,  but  the  more  common  practice 
is  to  feed  either  two  or  three  times.  A 
skillful  feeder  can  get  good  results 
feeding  twice  daily  and  many  prefer 
this  method;  but  excellent  results  are 
secured  by  feeding  three  times  a  day, 
even  by  those  who  are  not  experienced 


feeders.  An  inexperienced  person  is 
apt  to  get  better  results  by  feeding 
three  times  a  day  rather  than  twice. 
Regular  feeding  is  necessary,  and  if 
the  birds  are  fed  twice  daily  the  inter- 
vals between  the  feeding  times  should 
be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  In  this 
case  it  is  well  to  feed  at  6:30  a.  m.  and 

3  p.  m.  If  the  birds  are  fed  three 
times,  feed  at  G:30  a.  m.,  12  noon,  and 

4  p.  m.  The  feeding  hours  must  be 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  by  the  appetite  of  the  birds, 
and  by  the  hours  which  the  men  are 
employed.  By  feeding  a  small  amount 
often,  the  birds  can  be  made  to  eat  a 
larger  quantity  and  their  appetites  kept 
keener.  Each  feeder  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  there  is  enough  to  be 
gained  by  feeding  oftener  to  pay  for 
the  extra  labor  involved. 

A  good  many  birds  die  when  on  feed, 
especially  during  certain  seasons.  The 
loss  is  greatest  during  hot  summer 
weather,  when  the  birds  become  pros- 
trated with  the  heat;  and  later  during 
October  and  November,  when  many  of 
the  birds  develop  some  form  of  sick- 
ness. The  batteries  must  be  examined 
closely  every  day  and  sometimes  twice 
daily,  and  all  the  dead  or  sick  birds 
removed.  While  making  the  rounds 
for  dead  and  sick  birds  some  feeders 
find  other  birds  which  are  healthy  but 
off  feed  may  be  removed  and  dressed 
at  once,  instead  of  keeping  them  on 


feed  and  having  them  lose  in  weight, 
or  possibly  become  weak  and  sickly. 

A  bleached  appearance  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  milk-fed  chickens.  Milk 
is  apparently  the  chief  factor  in  caus 
ing  this  appearance,  although  the  com- 
position of  the  ration  doubtless  affects 
this  point  to  some  extent.  The  birds 
which  were  fed  14  days  showed  the 
effect  of  bleaching  very  plainly  and  a 
large  proportion  were  white.  Some, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  bleach  at 
all.  The  color  in  the  lots  fed  from  6 
to  9  days  was  more  uneven,  the  birds 
showing  streaks  of  yellow  and  white, 
although  many  were  fairly  white  and 
even  in  color.  Records  kept  of  the 
comparative  number  of  white  and  yel- 
low birds  at  various  intervals  during 
the  season  in  experiments  A  and  B 
showed  that  in  the  former  73  per  cent 
were  white  and  27  per  cent  yellow, 
while  in  the  latter  only  59  per  cent 
were  white  and  41  per  cent  yellow. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  use  of 
low-grade  wheat  flour  produced  a 
whiter  flesh  than  the  oat  flour,  but 
there  was  considerably  more  milk  in 
the  ration  of  experiment  A,  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  milk  may  have 
influenced  the  color  of  the  flesh  more 
than  the  kind  of  grain.  Allowing  for 
this  difference  in  milk  it  appears  that 
the  wheat  flour  tends  to  whiten  the 
skin  and  flesh  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  the  oat  flour. 


1.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and  other 
varieties  of  general-purpose  fowls 
make  more  economical  gains  in  fatten- 
ing than  the  Mediterranean  class,  such 
as  Leghorns. 

2.  Chickens  of  the  same  breed  vary 
greatly  in  their  ability  to  put  on  flesh. 
This  variation  may  lead  to  gross  error 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  experi- 
ments in  feeding  poultry  which  deal 
with  only  a  small  number  of  birds. 

3.  Muslin  or  duck  cloth  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  to  replace  the  win- 
dows or  part  of  the  walls  of  feeding 
stations. 

4.  If  a  feeding  station  is  properly 
constructed,  good  ventilation  can  be 
secured  without  having  a  large  open 
space  in  the  top  of  the  building,  such 
as  a  monitor  top.  Such  buildings  can 
be  constructed  more  cheaply  than 
those  with  a  large  amount  of  air  space 
per  bird,  by  using  muslin  curtains  for 
the  walls. 

5.  The  use  of  portable  feeding  bat- 
teries is  more  easily  adapted  to  vary- 
ing conditions,  involves  less  labor  and 
turns  the  birds  out  in  better  condition 
than  the  stationary  batteries. 

0.  Low  grade  wheat  flour  is  a  more 
economical  feed  than  oat  flour  in  fat- 
tening rations  for  chickens  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  grain. 

7.  The  average  person  will  get  bet- 
ter results  in  fattening  by  feeding 
three  times  rather  than  twice  daily. 


50c 


DOWN 

$1  a  Month 


Each  of  the  600  wide  double-column  pages  contains  profit- 
making  information — simply  INVALUABLE  tothe  practical 
poultrym  jn.  Lewis  Wright  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
successful  poultry  exp»rts,  and  the  results  of  a  lifetime's  study 
and  experience  are  crowded  into  this  big,  handsome  volume. 


You  May  Now  Own  Lewis  Wrights 
Great  "New  Book  of  Poultry"  for 

For  only  50c  down  we  will  ship  the  newest  revised  edition 
of  this  great  poultry  book  to  you.  We  have  never  before 
offered  Lewis  Wright's  book  on  such  easy  terms.  We  know 
you  will  want  it,  but  if  you  don't  you  may  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

What  excuse  has  any  Poultryman  now  for  not  owning  his  copy  of 

Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry" 

The  one  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Mr.  Wright's  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  its  intense  THOROUGHNESS.  Every  breed  you 
will  find  is  exhaustively  treated — Every  question  that  has  ever  harassed  a  poultryman  is  answered  and  settled  in  the  most  practical 
and  economical  way — Every  detail  of  the  poultry  business  is  discussed  with  authority.  Examine  the  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
our  Special  Offer,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  valuable  are  the  chapters  on:  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs;  The  Science  of  Feeding, 
Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of  Fowls;  The  Egg  and  the  Sitting  Hen;  Incubators;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens;  Poultry 
for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibition  Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breeding;  Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing 
of  Prize  Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trimming — Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and  Vices — Vermin,  etc.,  etc. 


One  Encyclopaedic  Volume 
of  600  Large 
Double  -  Column 
Pages 
Thoroughly  Indexed 


Poultry  Spells  Profit  to  Every 
Owner  of  this  Great  Work 

This  work  tells  how  to  convert  egg  failures  into  egg 
successes;  how  to  systematize  at  all  stages;  and  all  about  the 
management  of  the  industry  right  down  to  the  marketing 
point.  Conditions  in  all  great  poultry  centers  and  countries 
arc  discussed,  and  the  best  practical  business  methods  of 
each  explained.  From  beginning  to  end  the  book  keeps 
the  PAYING  POINT  strictly  in  view;  all  facts,  figures  and 
explanations  arc  based  upon  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Poultry  Book  in  the  World 

has  been  the  verdict  of  experts  everywhere,  and  we  believe  a  thorough  examination  at  our  expense 
of  this  new  and  rewritten  edition  of  the  book  will  convince  you  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to  set  forth  the  innumerable  details  in  which  this  book  excels  all 
others.    An  examination  alone  can  do  this.    That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Special  Offer  to  Responsible  Readers: 

Let  us  send  you  this  great  work  ON  APPROVAL.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  thoroughly  before 
deciding.  We  want  you  to  judge  for  yourself  its  great,  practical,  money-making  value  TO  YOU. 
The  price  is  only  $8.50.  Just  send  us  50c  with  the  coupon  opposite  and  you  will  receive  the  book, 
carriage  prepaid.  If  after  five  days  you  don't  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
We  will  then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it  pay  us  the  balance  $1.00  a  month  until  settled  in 
full.    (If  you  wish  to  pay  cash  deduct  5£.) 

The  Feather  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  NatM  Bank  °f  Wa.hington  Washington,  D.C. 


Beautifully  Printed  and  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound 

Forty-five  full-page  plates  in  color  and  black-and-white 
embellish  the  pages  of  this  splendid  work;  all  by  J.  W. 
Ludlow ;  and  there  arc  innumerable  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  text.  The  work  is  finely  printed  in  a 
large,  clear,  readable  type  and  bound  in  stout,  extra 
durable  cloth  binding  with  lettering  in  gold,  gilt  edges. 
Size  of  volume  9%  x  11  x  2.  Weight,  seven  pounds.  With- 
out question  the  finest  poultry  book  ever  published. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Nat'I  Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen — I  send  you  herewith  50c  (stamps  accepted)  for 
which  kindly  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  copy  of  Lewis 
Wright's  "New  Book  of  Poultry."  It  is  understood  I  may 
examine  this  work  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  I 
agree  to  notify  you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  $8  in  month'y  installments  of  $1  each  until 
settled  in  full. 

Name  

Occupation  -  

Address  •  ••«  


America's  Greatest  Publication 
Devoted  to  Poultry  and  Pigeons 
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The  Feather 


DO  YOU  KM  BOW  ANXIOUS 
I  AM  TO  PLEASE  VOU  ? 


O  you  know  how  well  fixed  I  am  to  do  so?  (LI  nave  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  the  choicest  specimens  I  ever  had  to  fill  your 
orders.  (LThis  has  been  a  great  year  to  produce  good  ones, 
bring  out  all  that  is  in  them.  They  are  in  the  very  best  of  con- 
dition. (L  Buy  early,  get  your  pick,  avoid  wintering  cost. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  you  should  let  me  talk  it  over 
—  I .  My  policy  of  doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  please  you.  2.  My  birds 
back-lotters,"  weak  and  no  good.  They  are  strictly  farm  reared,  on 
SEPARATE  farms.  3.  My  policy  of  a  fair  margin  upon  many  sales,  to  give  me 
my  profit.  (Lin  conclusion,  let  me  ask  of  you,  if  you  were  to  come  upon  a 
likely  looking  chicken,  say,  in  some  woods,  would  you  value  it  at  an  exorbitant 
figure?  Then  let's  not  let  repetition  of  catch  words,  "pooh-bah,"  etc.,  dazzle 
us.    Keep  our  feet  on  the  earth.    I  offer: — 


with  you 
are  not  4 


White  Orpingtons 
BufT  Orpingtons 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Partridge  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Silver  Wyandottes 
Golden  Wyandottes 
Buff  Wyandottes 
Partridge  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


Light  Brahmas 
Buff  Cochins 
Partridge  Cochins 
Black  Langshans 
White  Langshans 
Brown  Leghorns 
White  Leghorns 
Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas 
White  Minorcas 
Blue  Andalusians 


Black  Spanish 
All  Polish 
Dark  Cornish 
S.  S.  Hamburgs 
Houdans 
Mottled  Javas 
White  Turkeys 
Buff  Turkeys 
Bronze  Turkeys 
Pekin  Ducks 
Rouen  Ducks 


Indian  Runner  Ducks 
Muscovy  Ducks 
Pearl  Guineas 
White  Guineas 
Toulouse  Geese 
Embden  Geese 
Chinese  Geese 
Pea  Fowls 


IV rite  for  prices  and  such  in- 
formation as  you  may  care  for 

W.  L.  HORNUNG 

Rural  Route  9 

Greensburg  Indiana 
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PRICES  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Fully  prepaid  advertisements  of  twenty- 
five  words  or  less  inserted  under  this  head- 
ing at  the  following  rates: 

One  time    $1.00 

Three  times    2.00 

Six  times    4.00 

One  year    7.00 


Copy  may  he  changed  as  often  as  desired, 
though  we  advise  running  a  standard  ad 
when  possible,  in  order  that  buyers  may 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Length  of  ad 
is  not  limited,  but  additional  words  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  each  for 
one  insertion,  or  2%  cents  each  for  each 
insertion  when  run  three  times  or  more. 
Figures  count  as  single  words. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BARRED  ROCKS.  COCKERELS  AND 
Pullets  of  the  highest  quality,  in  b.>tli 
ma  tings,  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Write 
vour  wants.  A.  W.  Newcomer,  Glen 
Rod;,  Pa. 

white    rocks — winners    at  the 

best  Southern  shows.  Npne  better.  Eggs 
t'iree  dollars  for  fifteen.  William  H. 
Lurch,  Box  S50,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  - 
"Noftzgers  Strain."  Some  choice  cocker- 
els for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  My  stock 
is  second  to  none.  Write  me  for  prices. 
<:.  I.  Johnson,  Fulton,  S.  D. 


BOWMAN'S  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  $2  each.  Eggs 
from  choice  matings,  $3.50  per  fifteen. 
F.  S.  Bowman,  Fllieott  City.  Md. 


LEGHORNS 


500  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  YEARLING 
hens,  early  pullets,  and  cockerels,  heavy 
eggs,  strain  and  quality.  Martin  E. 
Ridgely,  Benson,  Md. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS — WIN- 
ners  at  Madison  Square,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  Mating  list  and  circular. 
Eight  grand  pens.  Box  F,  Howard  J 
Fisk.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(America's  greatest  business  fowl).  The 
Newton  strain,  1911  matings,  are  superb 
in  color,  shape  and  head  points.  Can  not 
help  but  produce  winners.  Heavy  layers 
of  large,  white  eggs.  Two  hundred  pul- 
lets left,  which  are  to  go  cheap  to  make 
room.  Holiday  Heights  Poultry  Farm, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  WANT  HIGH-CLASS  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  tireless  brooder?  Special- 
ty :  Six-week  pullets.  In  lots  of  dozen 
or  more,  ordered  now.  $1.00.  Quality 
ancestry  and  prolific  layers.  You  can 
raise  every  one  :  and  each  will  be  worth 
$3  to  $5  next  fall.  Don't  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass.  Yearling  hens,  cocks  and 
cockerels.  Grand  breeders.  Stamp  for 
fall  circular.  Galesburg  Fancy  Poultry 
Plant,  Dept.  C,  Galesburg.  111. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  of  world's  best  strains.  Eggs  in 
season.  Stock  at  all  times.  Susquehanna 
Yards,  Route  2,  Wriglitsville.  Pa. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS— A  FEW  CHOICE 
cockerels  at  very  moderate  prices.  Eggs, 
$3  per  fifty  :  $5  per  hundred.  Queen 
Anne's  Poultry  Farm,  Crumpton,  Md. 


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— SOME 
fine  young  stock  for  $1  up.  Send  for  my 
list  winnings.  James  G.  Todd,  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Pa.,  Route  4. 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
April  hatched  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Prize-winning  strain.  Heavy  layers. 
Large,  vigorous  birds.  Five  cock  birds. 
D.  Schaller,  Clark,  Pa. 


DOMINIQUES 


100  THOROUGHBRED  DOMINIQUE 
cockerels  for  sale,  bred  from  mv  Boston 
1011  Blue  Ribbon  winners.  $2  to  $5  each. 
Excellent  trios  for  $7.  A.  Q.  Carter, 
Freeport,  Me. 


AMERICAN  DOMINIQUES— FIRST-PRIZE 
New  York  and  Boston  winners  head  my 
pens.  Also,  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Old 
English  Games.  Dr.  Ilarwood,  Chasm 
Falls,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  "DUS- 
ton"  and  "Regal"  strains.  $3  each.  Day 
old  chicks.  20  cents.  Eggs:  15,  $1.50: 
50.  $4.00  ;  100.  $6.00.  E.  J.  Taylor,  Ber- 
wyn,  Md. 


WHITE  AND  BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 
Cockerels.  Trios  and  Pens.  Heavy  laying 
strains  my  specialty.  Wild  Turkeys. 
Guineas.  Ducks.  Al  stock.  Bertha  M. 
Tyson.  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


REGAL  AND  DUSTON  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottc  cockerels.  $2  to  $5  each.  Low 
blacky,  good  shape.  Sire  of  above  a  sixty- 
dollar  bird.     John  Pfleegor,  Milton,  Ta. 


COCHINS 


BUFF  COCHINS — 150  FOR  SALE.  FINE 
in  size,  shape,  color  and  feathering.  At 
prices  witMn  reach  of  all.  Write  your 
wants.    Luther  Ulum,  Keswick,  Iowa. 


BUFF  COCHINS— YOUNG  AND  OLD 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Thirteen 
years  a  specialist.  Catalogue  free.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
S.  Berger,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


ORPINGTONS 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Cook's  best  strain.  Cockerels  and  pullets, 
$1  to  $5  each,  according  to  age,  while 
they  last.  Must  have  the  room.  A.  M. 
Becker,  Club  Member,  Atlanta.  N.  Y. 


FINEST  EXHIBITION  QUALITY.  SURE 
winners  at  utility  prices.  Orpingtons,  all 
varieties.  Buff  Wyandottes.  Best  R.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  in  America.  Orping- 
ton Yards,  Delavan,  Wis. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FROM 
Kellerstrass  $30  marine:.  Fine  cockerels 
at  $3  each.  Pullets.  $2  each.  Eggs.  $3 
per  15.    W.  H.  Gantz,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


SIX  BLACK  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
April-hatched,  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Grand  for  show  or  utility.  All  beauties. 
From  $3  to  $8  each.  Write  today. 
(Miss)  Daisy  Gladhill,  Route  6,  Freder- 
ick, Md. 


PURE  KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPING- 
tons,  hen-hatched,  farm-raised,  both  sexes, 
all  ages,  at  bargain  nrices.  I  ship  on 
nnoroval.  Write  J.  R.  Inskeep,  Holly. 
Mich. 


BANTAMS 


RARE  BARGAIN  TN  GOLDEN  AND 
Silver  Seahriirht.  Buff  and  Black  Cnchin. 
Rose-Combed  Black  and  Rlaek-Red  Game 
Bantams.    Proper  &  Co..  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


BANTAM  SPECIALIST— BUFF.  BLACK. 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas.  T 
ship  on  approval — circular  free.  Geo.  C. 
Salmon.  Port  Dickinson.  N.  Y. 


MOHAWK  BANTAM  YARDS.  TIIOIT- 
Class.  Exhibition  Black  Red  and  Red 
Pyle  Games.  Rose  Comb  Rlaeks,  Part- 
ridge and  Buff  Cochins.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval.   Box  B,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE,  ROSE  COMBS.  FRIZZLES. 
Polish,  Cochins.  Silkies.  Sultans.  No  cir- 
cular.   M.  Hurd,  Marshall.  Mich. 


P.t.VCK-BREASTED  RED  GAME  BAN- 
tams.  Prize-winning  stock  of  good  qunli- 
tv,  and  good,  reachv  birds.  Alexander 
Meyer,  363  Orchard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


WANTED— 5.000  HOMER  OR  COMMON 
pigeons.  Pay  at  least  25c  pair.  Also 
5,000  plump,  live  chicks,  1  pound  each 
and  over.  Highest  prices  naid.  N.  Gil- 
bert, 1128  Palmer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HATCHERY  WANTED— WE  HAVE  THE 
best  location  in  the  United  States  for  a 
large  hatchery — Seadrift,  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Texas:  splendid  climate.  liens 
lay  all  the  year;  sandy  soil;  cheap  feed. 
Two  thousand  new  settlers  on  five-acre 
tracts  all  want  day-old  chicks  to  raise. 
Best  market.  Write  to  us  about  it. 
American  Townsite  Company.  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


DUCKS 


GOOK'S  INDIAN  RUNNERS  SCIENTIFir 
ly  bred.  Ten  years  for  the  present 
standard  fawn  color.  Six  years  selection 
for  white  eggs.  Twelve  eggs.  $2;  24. 
$3.75;  50.  $6.50:  100.  $12.  Order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  Irving  E.  Cook. 
Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


GEESE 


PURE  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  WITH  SIZE 
and  shape.  Bred  from  a  long  line  of 
winners.  Guaranteed  to  please  you.  Ad- 
dress Edw.  Davidson,  Carey,  Ohio. 


POLISH 


WHITE-CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH  SHOW 
birds  and  breeding  stock.  None  better ; 
few  as  good.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Fggs  in  season.  Chas.  L.  Seelv,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


LANGSHANS 


BLACK  LANGSHANS — FIFTEEN  YEARS 
a  breeder  of  prize  winners.  Fine  breed- 
ers from  $1  to  $3  eech  :  trios.  $5.  C.  R. 
Smith.  Burnt  Prairie.  111. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES — DESTINED 
to  become  as  popular  as  the  Reds.  Send 
for  photos  and  price  of  stock.  Alfred 
Hopper.  Highland.  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS 


ANCONAS  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY. 
Yearling  and  young  stock  for  sale,  frnm 
prize-winning  birds  of  the  best  laying 
strain.    G.  H.  Hubbard,  Lock  Haven.' Pa. 


LEG  BANDS 


USE  BAIR'S  ALUMINUM  BANDS  FOR 
marking  poultry  and  pigeons.  Sample 
dozen,  open  bands,  mailed  for  one  dime. 
Mention  variety  you  breed.  Bair,  "The 
Band  Man."  26  Twilight  Yards,  Hanover. 
Pa. 


DOGS 


BEAGLES.  ALT,  AGES— SEVENTY-FIVE 
Pops,  from  two  months  to  ten  months 
old:  bitches  in  whelp  and  emptv. 
Homer  Pisreons.  75  cents  a  pair.  Tiff 
Kennels.  Brooklyn.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RARBTT  HOUNDS 
Fox  Hounds  and  Broke  Cnnn.  Opossum 
and  Skunk  Dogs,  Deer  and  Bear  Dogs: 
and  young  stock  and  pet  stock:  Pigeons. 
Rabbits  and  Ferrets.  Free  price  list. 
Brown  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— LONG-TATLED  JAPANESE 
Phoenixfowl.  Cocks'  tails  grow  from  6 
to  20  feet  long.  Some  grand  stock 
cheap.  Hood,  231  Somerset  ave..  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  AND 
Columbia  Wyandottes  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching  in  season.  Write  to  Harry  A. 
Crumbling,  Alberton.  Howard  Co..  Md. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE — BRICK 
dwelling  house,  stable,  laving  house, 
brooder  house,  incubator  cellar,  all  nearly 
new.  1V2  acres,  about  100  peach  trees: 
near  railway  and  trolley  lines.  Nathan 
Martin,  Rheems,  Pa. 


PIGEONS 


T  OFFER  GUARANTEED  MATED 
Homers,  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  a  pair, 
and  challenge  squab  companies  or  dealer^ 
to  produce  better  stock  at  twice  this 
price.  Reautiful  White  Homers.  $1.50 
pair.  Get  my  prices  on  Runts.  Carneaux 
and  Maltese  Hens,  and  save  dollars 
Charles  C.  Gilbert.  1563  East  Montgomery 
Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


500  LARGE  FANCY  SQUAB  BREEDERS. 
Yellow  and  Red  Carneaux.  Maltese  Hens. 
Runts,  French  M'ondains.  White  Duchess. 
Dragoons.  White  and  Colored  Homers 
and  Crones.  Will  make  price  risrht  on  large 
orders.    Martin  E.  Ridgely,  Benson,  Md. 


GAMES 


FIRST  AS    TABLE    FOWL    AND  FOR 

eggs.  Indians,    Heathwoods  and  Black 

Reds.  Circular  free.    Special  prices  and 

rates.  C.  D.  Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


MINORCAS 


NUMBER  OF  FINE  EARLY-HATCHED 
Single-Comb  Tlnck  Minorca  cockerels  for 
sale.  Price.  $3.  '  Great  laying  strain. 
W.  R.  Brock,  So.  Kortright,  N,  Y. 


PRINTING 


POULTRY  PRINTING- QUALITY  KIND. 
100  either  envelopes,  noteheads,  postcards, 
tags,  labels,  cards,  45c:  250,  80c;  500. 
$1.25:  1.000.  $2.  postpaid.  Finest  engrav- 
ings. Stamp  brings  samples.  Model 
Printing  Company.  Manchester.  Iowa. 


PRINTING  FOR  POULTRYMEN— HIGH 
grade  work  at  reasonable  prices.  If  you 
waut  cheap,  trashy  printing  don't  write. 
Samples  for  stamp.  Victor  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


PRINTING— 100  EACH  ENVELOPES, 
letterheads  and  cards,  printed  and  de- 
livered, postpaid,  for  $1.  Cuts  furnished. 
Samples  free.  J.  H.  Harris.  Central 
Square,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PRINTING— NOTEHEADS.  EN- 
velopes,  cards,  tags,  circulars :  100  of 
either.  45c:  250,  80c;  500,  $1.25:  1.000, 
$2.  Postpaid.  New-  cuts.  Samples,  2c. 
Orvil  Kiger,  Brighton.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILCH  GOATS.     PEA     FOWL.  SWAN. 

Pekin  Ducks.    Embden    Geese,  Egypti-in 

Geese.  Stamped  envelope  for  reply.  1RO 

acres.  Golden   West  Waterford  Ranch. 

Joliet,  III. 


INDIAN  GAME  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Specialist.  Mv  Birds  have  won  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  Hagerstown,  Balti- 
more. Washington,  and  other  larce  shows. 
White  and  Cornish  Indians.  White  Silver- 
laced.  Silver-penciled.  Golden-laced.  Part- 
ridge. Buff  and  Columhian  Wyandottes 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices.  TIenrv 
J.  Hunt.  3d.  "Langdrtim  Poultry  Yards," 
Bethesda.  Md. 


EGGS,  CHTCKS.  FOWL.  THOUSAND 
Barred.  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns, Buff  and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orping- 
tons. Circular  free.  Milton  A.  Brown. 
Route  3.  Attleboro.  Mass. 


90  VAR'S  ALL  BREEDS  POULTRY, 
eggs,  ferrets,  dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  etc. 
List  free.  Colored  des'.  60-page  book. 
10c.    J.  A.  Bergev,  Box  22,  Telford.  Pa. 


LOWEST  PRICES.  350  VARIETIES 
Pheasants,  poultry,  phoenixfowl.  parrots, 
all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  rabbits.  Egg= 
for  hatching.  Price  catalog  (300  illustra- 
tions) 25  cents:  complete  work  raising 
pheasants,  wild  came:  colored  plates:  75c. 
Exchanges  made.  U.  S.  Pheasantry. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDERS— SEND  50 
cents  for  National  Barred  Rock  Journal, 
the  only  monthly  magazine  issued  wlmllv 
in  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Old  Breed 
Also  the  logical  advertising  medium  for 
Barred  Rock  breeders.  W.  L.  Robinson. 
Pub..  Union  City.  Mich. 


WYANDOTTES.  R.  P.  ROCKS.  BUFF 
Orpingtons.  Cockerels  only.  All  from 
best  known  breeders'  stock.  S2.50.  $3.50 
to  $5.  Selected.  Change  blond  now. 
River  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  271.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  CniGKENS  AT 
market  prices.  We  get  25  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight.  Ask  for  particulars. 
Osolo  Poultry  Yards,  Box  C337.  Elkhart. 
Ind. 


60  VARIETIES  FANCY  POULTRY— 
Geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  pigeons,  pheasants  and  rat  dogs 
60-page  catalogue,  2  cents.  F.  J. 
Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 


WHITE  ROCKS.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS, 
stock  and  eggs.  Bargains.  Also  have 
typewriter  for  sale  or  trade.  Let's  hear 
from  you.  Davison,  Box  S03,  Downing. 
Mo. 


BUTTERCUPS,  SILVER  CAMPINE,  DIA- 
mond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Single-Comb 
Red  Col.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Bantams 
Eggs  in  season,  $1  and  $2  per  15.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Outwood,  Pa. 


BANTAMS,  SEBRIGHTS,  COCHINS.  SILK- 
ies,  Indian  Runner  ducks,  large  Black 
Cochins,  Frizzles,  Houdans,  Hagerstown 
winners.  30  varieties  fancy  pigeons. 
Stamp  for  list.    J.  Sell,  Jr.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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POULTRYMEN.    AGENTS    AND    SUPPLY  DEALERS; 

Sell  Waugh's  Egg  Ration 

and  make  some  easy  money;  it  makes  hens  lay.  Free 

Advertising  matter.    Send  for  our  proposition. 

C.  E.  WAUGH  CO.,  125A  W.  Camden  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Double  rrcflts 


Propresslve 

■  imiUrymen  know  that  ordinary  poul- 
try lirlnes  10c.  to  15c.  on  the  market, 
while  Papons  readilv  sell  for  20c.  to 30c. 
a  pound  and  often  hitrher.  Capons  oro  ! 
easy  to  raise  and  tiring  double  price- 
double  profits. 

PILLING  CAPON  TOOLS 
\  ore  "easy  to  use."  A"Pillin(r"  Capon  Set  with 
Scomnlete  Rnldeanrl  InstructTonspeni  postpaid 
for  r>  SO.  iUkl.  t.-liuirie  for  Caponizlnir"  free, 
f  F.  PILLING  &  SON  CO..  23d& ArchSts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


95  The  AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Leads  the  World 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO 
CATCH.  II  Is  a  solid,  fair 
ami  square  proposition  to  fur- 
nish n  brand  new,  well  made 
and  well  finished  cream  sep- 
arator complete,  subject  to  a 
long  trial  and  fully  guaran- 
teed, for  $15.95.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  offered. 
SkJmg  I  quart  of  milk  a  min- 
ute, hot  or  cold,  makes  thick 
or  thin  cream  and  does  it 
just  as  well  as  any  higher 
I  priced  machine.  Suitable  for 
small  dairy,  hotel,  restau- 
rant  and  private  families. 
Any  boy  or  girl  can  run  it 
sitting  down.  The  crank  is 
only  5  inches  long.  Just 
think  of  that !  The  bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel:  easily 
cleaned  and  embodies  all 
our  latest  Improvements. 
Gears  run  in  antl-frlctlon 
bearings  and  thoroughly  pro- 
tected. Before  you  decide 
on  a  cream  separator  of  any 
capacity  whatever,  obtainour 
$15.95  proposition.  Our  lib- 
eral long  time  trial  and  gen- 
erous terms  of  purchase  will  astonish  you.  Our  own 
(manufacturer's)  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  We  ship  immediately.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  us  and  get 
our  great  offer  and  handsome  free  catalog.  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.ba.n^'.oge/n.y. 


The  National 
Horticulturist 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 


^TT  The  best  paper  in  the  United 
W  )l  States  for  practical  froit  grow- 
ers anywhere  in  the  country. 
One  dollar  a  year.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  copy. 


^TT  The  best  advertising  medium  for 
™  ||  .  sellers  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
farms,  fruit  lands,  etc.,  any- 
where. Space  rates  on  application. 
Classified  2  cents  a  word  each  insertion. 
Our  advertisers  get  returns. 


The   National  Horticulturist 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 


IOWA 


ALUMINUM 
PIGEON  BANDS 


1910 


BOOK  FREE 

Write  for  our  handsome 
1910  Free  Book,  how  to 
make  money  breeding 
squabs.  Cloth-bound 

IT'S  GREAT.    We  take 


SQUAB 

Mated  pair 
kissing. — 
Eggs  to 
squabs  in 
4  weeks. 

book  now  303  pages,  114  illus 
subscriptions  for  the  new  splendid  National  Squab  Maga 
xins  (monthly.)    Specimen  copy  10  centi. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  343  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Man. 

F.       F.  F. 

P H ffl 0 U S  f  EED I N g  pORiHOLflS 

Graduated  For  All  Seasons 

Scientific  feeding  for  eges  demands  a  gradual  change 
from  winter  to  summer  conditions,  and  vice  versa. 

These  formulas  are  flexible  to  all  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture and  are  calculated  to  prevent  an  overproduction  of 
fat,  thus  leaving  the  hen  in  the  best  possible  condition 
l°t  egg  production  and  her  annual  moult. 

Formulas  sent  for  25  cents  (silver). 
ADDRESS 

E.    W.  GOOD 
Dept.  C  Richmond,  Ind. 


Exterminate  Rats  &  Nice 
Scientifically! 


No 

Odors 


f'en 
Poisonous 


<d!h  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES'  RAT  VIRUS 

Easy  to  use— Harmless  to  poultry,  domestic  animals 
and  man.  Write  for  full  particulars  immediately. 
PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 


Ps 


~Ne 


Room  867,  443  So.  Dearborn  Str«**>t,'  Chicago 


iATENTS  FORTUNES 

KIZKS  for  patents.  Patents  secured  through  us 
advertised  without  charge.  J<ew  lists  of  in- 
ventions needed  and  possihle  buyers.  "Hints  to 
inventors."  "Why  some  Inventors  fail."  Book  on 
patents.  Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search 
of  Patent  Ot'lce  records  and  report  on  patentability. 
Special  agents  in  500  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley 
while  Acting  Commissioner  of  Patents  had  full  charge 
ot  l  .  s.  Patent  Office.  GREELEY  &  MclNTIRE, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  J>.  C. 

BROWN  POULTRY  FENCE 

Coats  No  Mors  Than 

Netting 

jet  Villi  lii.t  li.f  time.  a. 
lone.  Made  of  extra  heavy 
double  galvanized.  Hint 
"res.     No  top  or 


.jottom  boards  and  less 
tlian  half  the  posts  required 
Chlek Tight-Bottom  wire! 
only  1  lueh  apart.  We 
have    160    styles,  also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 
We  can  save  you  money 
Send  for  Catalog. 
The  Hrnx  n  I'enee&WireCo. 
Dept.  26       Cleveland,  O. 


BUFF 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Winners  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Elkins.  W.  Va. ;  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
Md.    E  £es  In  Season— 

$2  and  $3  per  15 


FRANK  T.  PHILLIPS,  Lonaconing,  Md. 

LIFE   MEMBER   OF  A.   P.  A. 


Made  to  order  with  three  initials,  year  and  numbers  at  $1.00  per  100,  20c  per  dozen  for 
open  bands,  and  $1.50  per  100,  30c  per  dozen  for  seamless  bands.  New  illustrated  catalogue 
of  bands  and  supplies  for  the  progressive  breeder  FREE. 

HAIR  "The  Band  Man" 
16  Twilight  Yards  Hanover,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys 


As  found  in  the  woods  of  Virginia.  No 
disease  among  them.    The  fittest,  because 
only  the  fittest  have  survived  the  onslaught 
of  Man,  beast  and  the  elements.    Fine  specimens  for  sale.    Hens,  $15;  Toms,  $20. 
R.  L.  BLANTON  -Largest  Breeder  in  the  World"  RICHMOND,  VA. 


The 


i 

1 

is 

Perfected  Poultry 

of  America 


BY   X.  F".    McGREW    AND   GEO.    E.  HOWARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS    BY    LOUIS    P.  GRAHAM 


[HE  world's  greatest  illustrated  book  of  Poultry,  Turkeys 
and  Water-fowl,  with  117  full-page  plates  of  the  fowls, 
feathers  and  detailed  markings. 

$10,000  Poultry  Book,  containing  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  on  the  origin,  history,  breed  charac- 
teristics, shape  and  color-markings  of  the  recognized  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unlike  any  other  Poultry  Book  and  everybody  interested  in 
Poultry  should  have  a  copy. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains  257  pages,  with 
117  full-page  plates.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy,  INCLUDING  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FEATHER.  Extra 
postage:  Canada,  25c;  Foreign,  50c.  Every  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Standard-bred  Poultry  should  have  a  copy.  You  need  it  to  make 
your  poultry  knowledge  complete. 


OPINIONS 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  with  illustrations  showing  correct 
type,  together  with  feathers  from  the  different  sections,  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  easily  understood  and  of  great  practical  value.  It  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  breeders  of  standard-bred  poultry. — Successful  Poultry  journal, 
Chicago,  111. 

We  congratulate  vou  on  the  high  quality  of  the  book,  THE  PERFECTED 
POULTRY  OF  AMERICA,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  illustrations.  This 
book  can  not  help  but  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  interested  iu  standard- 
bred  poultry. — Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

A  CREDIT  TO  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

I  consider  THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  the  best  of  its  kind 
lhat  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  printing  and  binding  are  worthy  of  extra 
notice.  In  fact,  such  books  are  a  credit  to  the  poultry  industry,  and  this 
volume  is  sure  to  interest  all  kinds  of  poultrymen,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
beginner. — The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FINDS  IT  INTERESTING. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  an  attractive  volume.  It  is 
beautifully  printed.  Wherever  I  turn  its  pages  I  find  it  interesting,  and  the 
many  illustrations  show  that  your  artist,  Mr.  Graham,  has  spent  much  enjoy- 
able study  in  his  part  of  the  book.  I  believe  that  this  book  will  enjoy  a  popular 
sale  among  those  who  collect  poultry  literature. — F.  L.  Sewall,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

THE  BEST  ISSUED  TO  DATE. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  poultry  fanciers,  being  a  concise,  illustrated  treatise  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  turkeys  and  water-fowl.  It  is  not  exactly  a  standard, 
but  is  a  detailed  description  with  illustrations  in  detail,  which  enables  the 
novice  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  feather  of  any  breed.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  Personally,  we  think  the  book  is  the  best  that  has  been 
issued  to  date. — California  Cultivator. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  TELL  REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA  is  the  title  of  the  latest  book 
from  the  press  of  The  Feather  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  Its 
name  suggests,  it  treats  exclusively  of  the  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all 
standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  poultry,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
the  history  of  each  variety,  including  its  origin  and  development,  enumerates 
its  special  characteristics  and  describes  its  shape  and  color.  The  subject-matter 
is  by  T.  F.  McGrew  and  Geo.  E.  Howard,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Louis  P. 
Graham.  Each  of  the  parti-colored  varieties  is  represented  by  a  drawing  of 
the  male  and  female,  which  are  surrounded  by  sample  feathers  from  different 
parts  of  the  plumage,  so  arranged  that  any  one  can  tell  from  the  illustration 
what  the  requirements  of  under-color  and  surface-color  are  for  each  section  of 
the  bird.  The  book  contains  over  250  pages,  and  is  finely  printed  on  excellent 
stock  — Poultry  Herald.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


The  Feather  Publishing  Company 

( INCORPORATED 
National  Bank  of  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"RINGLETS 


99  SET  THE  SEAL  OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP  


At  the  Imperial  Show  of  All  America,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  This  Winter  of  1910  and  191 1 


E.  B.  THOMPSON'S 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 


Win  as  follows:  First  prize  on  cock;  first  and  third  on  cockerels;  first  and  second  on  exhibi- 
tion pens;  the  Imperial  Prize  of  the  Show,  special  for  champion  male;  Dii  loma  presented  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association  for  best  cockerel;  special  for  best  four  cockerels ;  Sterling 
Sil\  er  Sweepsi  akes  Cup  for  best  Plymouth  Rock  hatched  in  1910,  male  or  female  any  variety  ; 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  best  exhibition  pen,  won  for  third  time  and  fiDal  i  wnei  ship;  special 
for  best  pen  mated  to  produce  exhibition  cockerels;  special  for  best  colored  male;  special 
for  best  shaped  male;  $25  special  prize  presented  by  the  New  York  Show  for  finest  display. 
Three  times  as  many  first  prizes  as  any  competitor.  More  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined.    All  Silver  Cups  and  Cash  Specials. 

My  exhibit  was  oue  of  the  wonders  of  the  show,  every  bird  wearing  the  matchless 
'  Ringlet"  Barring.  My  three  First  Prize  Males  stood  out  like  Stars.  My  First  prize 
Champion  Cockerel  is  the  finest  of  All  Time. 

This  new  Championship  Record  stands  monumental  above  all  other  records  — an  achieve- 
ment far  and  be^  ond  anything  ever  hitherto  accomplished  by  any  Barred  Rock  breeder  since 
the  New  York  Show  was  founded.  Furtberinore.  every  Silver  Trophy  that  has  been  offered 
on-3arred  Rocks  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  be  won  three  times  has  been  finally  won  bv  me 
and  is  now  my  absolute  property.  This  includes  the  Slot)  Challenge  Trophj  and  the  SlOO 
Association  <  up. 

For  more  than  20  years  at  New  York  my  "Ringlet"  victories  have  been  complete.  The 
"Ringlet"  record  of  First  on  Exhibition  pen  three  years  in  succession  is  the  undisputed 
Champion.  My  clean  sweep  of  1st,  ad.  3d,  4 •  li  himi  fith  prizes  on  pullets  has  never  been 
approached  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  stands  alone  and  unequalled. 

1,000  grand  breeding  cockerels  for  sale;  elegant  hens  and  pullets  in  any  number.  Show  birds  fit  to  win  in  any  competition.  Richly  illus- 
trated 60-page  catalogue  upon  request;  it  is  full  of  original  pictures  of  New  York  winners  from  life. 

Eggs  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  Matings  after  January  15,  1911,  one  setting  $10.00;  two  settings  $18.00;  three  settings  $25.00;  four  settings  $30.00. 

SEE  MY 
OTHER  ADS. 


First  Prize  "Ringlet"  Cockerel  and  Winner~of 
Special  Prize  for  Champion  Male  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  from  Photograph. 

Worth  More  Money  Than  Any  Barred 
Rock  Ever   Produced,    Living  or  Deaa. 


*T      E.  B.  Thompson,  Lock  Box  168,  Amenia,  New  York 


Greider's  Poultry 

Dnnl/  B«Mer>  Biggei 
DUUlX      than  ever 


THIS  BOOK 

tells  bow  and 
where  t  o  buy 
stock,  eggs,  in- 
cubators and 
Supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
Don't  miss  tbis 
cbauce. 


Everyone  interested  in  poultry 
—the  man  with  a  big  poultry  farm 
as  well  as  the  man  with  a  few  hens 
—should  have  Greider's  Poultry 
Book.  It  contains  200  pages  of 
just  the  kind  of  information  you 
need,  30  handsome  colored  plates 
showing  pure-bred  stock.  The 
book  is  f  ull  Qf  practical  help, 
gained  through  actual  experience 
on  the  largest  poultry  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.  Write  for  it  to- 
day,  Price,  10  cents. 

B.  H.CREIDER,  Box  1 01  ,Rheems,  Pa. 


rt@~  Prices  Reduced  Frr  Balance  of  Season. 

Your  Name  Will  Uet$2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I  keep  2000  of  the  cerebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strains  on  my  Kxperimental 
Farms,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I  will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I  can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cat- 
flogne,  2  sittings  of  Single  Comb  Blown  or  Whi'3 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  SI  for  the  2  sittings  of  13  eggs  each. 
Not  less  than  2  sittings  sold.  White  or  Barred  Ply- 
month  Rockor  Rhode  Island  Reds  orSilverorWh  tj 
Wyandotte  or  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leehorn  or  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  Eggs,  SI  per  sitting  of  13  eggs. 
Leghorn  eggs,  S6  per  100;  all  other  varieties  S8  per 
100.  Large  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  S2  for  12  eggs. 
This  is  a  rare  chance  to  get  a  start  of  extra  fine 
stock.  Send  Post  Office  order  on  St.  Louis  and  have 
yonr  orders  booked  early.  Write  for  our  prices  on 
Old  Trusty  and  Buckeye  Incubators.  Freight  paid. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Pan) 
KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis"  County.  Mo 


WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL  TRY  THESE 

After  Your  Patience  Has  Been  Exhausted,  and  All  Hope  Seems  to  be  Lost,  then  Look  into 
the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies  and  Give  them  a  Trial.     These  Remedies  Are  Made  to 
Core  the  Diseases  ard  Complaints  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons 


Some  of  the  Successful  Poultry  Remedies 
SANOGERM 

A  Stainless  and  Successful  Disinfectant  and  Vermin  Extermin- 
ator. Sample  Size,  25c.  Regular  Size,  50c.  Large  Size,  $1.00 
Freight  or  Express 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  LICE  POWDER 

Regular  Size,  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOLDEN  EGG  TONIC 

Regular  Size,  50c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  EGG-A-DAY  CONDITION  POWDER 
Sample  Size,  10c.  By  Mail,  15c.  Regular  Size,  25c.  By  Mail,  45c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  ROUP  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIPHTHERIA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHOLERA  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GAPE  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  SCALY-LEG  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  GOING-LIGHT  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHICKEN  POX  REMEDY 
Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  DIARRHOEA  REMEDY 

Regular  Size,  50c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  HEAD  LICE  OINTMENT 
Regular  Size,  10c 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  STOCK  CONDITION  POWDER 
Regular  Size,  25c.    By  Mail,  40c 


lEALTH  means  Success 
and  the  success  of  the 
Poultry  business  de- 
pends entirely  upon 
the  ability  of  those  en- 
engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry to  keep  their  birds  free  from 
disease.  A  healthy  fowl  will  be  a 
producer  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
its  owner.  More  failures  in  the 
Poultry  business  are  traceable  to 
disease  than  to  any  other  source,  and 
the  Poultryman  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  prevention,  and  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  fowls  is  well  equipped  for 
success.  Poultry  are  not  liable  to  a 
great  many  diseases,  but  such  as 
they  do  have  need  careful  and  con- 
sistent treatment.  Most  of  the  diseases  of  Poultry  are  preventable. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  the  Successful  Poultry 
Remedies,  and  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  in  stock  send  direct 
to  us  and  we  will  promptly  supply  your  wants. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  AND  DEALERS.  WRITE 
FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  OUR 
FREE  BOOKLET  "POULTRY  DIS- 
EASES AND   THEIR  REMEDIES" 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY   REMEDY  CO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


